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Secretaby's  Office,  Boston,  April  6,  1868. 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

In  compliance  T^ith  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth^  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with the  Annual  Report  relating  to  BmxHS,  Deaths 
and  MAnniAGBS  in  Massachusetts,  which  have  occurred 
dnring  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866,  and  have 
been  returned,  according  to  law,  from  the  several  cities 
and  towns.  This  volume  constitutes  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Annual  Report  upon  the  subject  of  the  Registration  of 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  Massachusetts. 

The  accompanying  editorial  remarks  and  observa- 
tions  have  been  prepared  by  Geojrge  Derby,  M.  D., 
of  this  city,  Surgeon  of  the  City  Hospital,  to  whom 
the  Commonwealth  is  also  indebted  for  Hke  services 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Report  for  1865.  His  famil- 
iarity with  the  details  of  the  undertaking  and  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  have  undoubtedly  enabled 
him  to  present  such  deductions  £rom  the  Tables  as  will 
render  the  present  not  inferior  in  value  or  interest  to 
any  Report  of  previous  years. 


Vi  PBBFAOB. 

The  present  document,  while  embracing  Tables  upon 
the  same  subjects,  and  formulated  after  similar  plans 
with  those  of  former  years,  contains  also  new  features 
of  interest.  The  abstract  of  the  Census  of  Massa- 
chusetts, taken  by  State  authority  in  1865,  haying  been 
issued  during  the  past  year,  has  for  the  first  time  been 
made  available  in  the  preparation  of  the  Beport,  and 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  Tables. 

A  new  and  elaborate  Table,  exhibiting  the  Pakbnt- 
AGE  of  all  persons  deceased  during  thb  past  registration 
year,  is  now  first  incorporated  with  the  Report  and 
presented  to  the  public,  and  may  be  found  at  page 
48.  This  Table  will  afford  opportunity  for  comparison 
of  the  relative  mortality  among  those  of  Foreign  or 
American  Parentage,  and  for  securing  information  upon 
certain  contested  points  which  it  has  not  heretofore  been 
practicable  to  obtain — ^the  returns  from  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  until  recently,  not  having  included  the  place 
of  birth  of  the  parents  of  deceased  persons  among  the 
subjects  of  inquiry  to  be  recorded  or  reported  to  this 
department. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  more  than  usual  attention 
has  in  the  present  Report  been  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  means  of  preventing  disease.  The  editorial 
observations  upon  this  important  subject  will  be  found 
instructive  and  valuable. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  the  past  year  to  secure 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  Returns  from  the 
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towns,  by  correspondence  or  personal  conununication 
*with  those  disposed  to  delinquency  in  any  respect.  The 
laborious  duties  of  the  clerks  in  this  office,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  tables  composing  the  bulk  of  this  docu- 
ment, have  been  performed  with  great  care  and  fidelity, 
and  with  a  view  to  scrupulous  accuracy. 

In  the  Reface  to  the  Report  of  the  previous  year, 
(1865,)  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Registration  Reports 
of  JUEassaehusetts  are  constantly  increasing  in  value, 
and  have  attained  a  high  reputation  at  home  and  also 
in  Europe.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  methods  employed  here  have  repeatedly  served  as 
models  for  adoption  in  other  States.  During  the  past 
year  a  similar  application  received  from  another  State, 
for  information  in  regard  to  our  Registration  Sys- 
tem^ and  for  specimens  of  the  blanks  and  documents 
employed  in  connection  therewith,  has  furnished  like 
tesdmonj  in  favor  of  the  plans  here  adopted. 

Respectftilly  submitted. 

OlilVEB  WAHNER, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonweal^. 
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A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  passed  since  these  Annual 
Beports  of  the  social  life  of  Massachusetts  were  commenced.  The 
hiitory  of  one  generation,  at  least,  is  on  record.  The  three  most 
important  events  in  the  life  of  every  individual  within  our  borders 
if  occurring  during  this  period,  are  clearly  set  forth,  attested, 
indexed,  and  filed  away  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
CommonweaUh  for  reference  and  use  by  all  who  may  seek  such 
information.  The  records  of  family  Bibles  may  be  lost  and 
destroyed,  but  here  are  the  originals j  which,  like  the  deeds  of  real 
estate  at  the  registry,  establish  the  birth,  marriage  and  death  title 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Massachusetts,  to  be  used  in 
law,  or  in  any  way  in  which  it  may  be  important  to  prove  the  fact. 
This  to  the  individual  is  often  of  extreme  value  and  importance ; 
but  to  the  Commonwealth  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  aggrega- 
tion of  such  a  mass  of  facts  gives  rise  to  questions  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  furnishes  answers  to  problems  which 
have  always  perplexed  the  minds  of  men,  and  whose  solution  was 
not  possible  in  any  other  way.  ^^  Public  health  is  public  wealth," 
expresses  the  practical  view  which  Benjamin  Franklin  entertained 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  science  of  Sanitary  Economy j  rest- 
ing on  the  secure  foundation  of  vital  statistics,  but  which  in  his 
day  did  not  exist.  In  a  letter  of  his,  written  in  1751,  and 
entitled,  ^'Observations  concerning  the  increase  of  mankind, 
peopling  of  coontries,  &c.,"  he  expresses  his  strong  interest  in  the 
sulgect,  and  in  the  absence  of  definite  figures  and  facts,  gives  his 
0{Mnion8  upon  the  number  and  fertility  of  marriages,  the  probable 
increase  of  population,  and  many  other  kindred  matters.  Before 
the  end  of  Franklin's  century,  the  advance  of  civilization  began  to 
strongly  influence  the  opinion  of  the  world  upon  the  needless  sac- 
rifice of  life  dependent  upon  the  neglect  of  public  health.  Polit- 
ical economists  saw  the  vaste,  and  philanthropists  saw  the  sufier- 
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ing ;  but  the  absence  of  Tital  statistics  was  a  bar  to  much  real 
progress,  since  no  one  could  demonstrate  what  many  intelligent 
minds  perceived. .  At  the  present  day  every  civilized  country  has 
adopted  a  system  of  registration  more  or  less  complete.  By  such 
records  we  can  clearly  see  the  comparative  duration  of  life  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  any  country ;  the 
influence  of  density  of  population  and  of  various  occupations  upon 
mortality ;  the  immunity  of  certain  districts  from  certain  diseases, 
and  are  thus  put  upon  the  direct  and  certain  road  to  a  final  dis- 
covery of  their  causes ;  the  distribution  of  certain  diseases  between 
the  sexes,  the  influence  of  seasons,  and  of  age.  Physicians  gain 
through  registration  the  invaluable  guide  to  judicious  treatment 
of  disease  which  is  based  upon  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the 
season,  or  the  year, — a  doctrine  taught  by  Sydenham,  but  which  in 
his  day  it  was  very  difiicult  to  apply,  for  the  want  of  certain 
knowledge  what  the  drift  of  the  period  really  was.  N6w-a-days 
we  find  in  the  English  medical  journals  weekly  reports  from  the 
registrar's  ofiice  pointing  out  the  causes  of  all  deaths  in  the  great 
cities.  In  Boston,  the  city  registrar  informs  the  public  every  Sat- 
urday what  diseases  are  prevailing ;  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
such  information  that  it  is  not  always  recognized  how  valuable  it 
is,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  gain  any  approach  to  such  definite 
knpwledge  in  any  other  way,  and  how  it  disarms  epidemics  of 
imaginary  terrors.  It  is  an  index  pointing  steadily  at  the  essential 
fact,  and  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  thermometer  or  the 
wind-vane. 

The  classification  and  analysis  of  death-returns  on  a  large 
scale  have  become  a  study  by  themselves,  and  susceptible  of  uses 
still  greater  and  more  varied  as  their  number  increases ;  and  their 
value  is  perhaps  equally  great  to  statesmen  and  physicians.  It 
has  always  been  the  reproach  of  medicine  that  its  rules  of  prac- 
tice are  vague.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  complex  organism 
with  which  it  deals ;  but  vital  statistics,  by  taking  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  disease,  by  regarding  the  human  mechanism,  not 
in  the  individual  but  in  communities,  extinguishes  many  errors, 
and  shows  us  the  influences  which  efiect  public  health  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  claim  to  be  exact  in  our  conclusions.  Yet  in 
the  interpretation  of  figures  derived  from  vital  statistics,  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  great  liability  to  error  in  unskilful 
hands.    Not  every  one  can  illustrate  the  truths  of  chemistry  by 
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experiment.  A  defect  in  the  apparatus,  or  a  want  of  delicate  tact 
in  the  management  of  materials,  may  apparently  contradict  the 
laws  of  nature  and  chemical  affinity.  Statistical  figures  are 
equally  sensitive,  and  require  equally  careful  treatment.  An 
impcnrtant  difference  between  the  two,  however,  is  found  in  the 
iaet  that  if  the  chemical  experiment  fails  we  know  it ;  if  the  sta- 
tistical experiment  &ils  we  very  likely  do  not.  Yet  the  laws  gov- 
eiming  both  are  equally  definite.  Much  unmerited  discredit  has  been 
brought  upon  statistical  argument  from  the  causes  to  which  we 
have  referred.  It  is  even  a  common  saying  that  '^  anything  may  be 
proved  by  figures."  Yet  how  untrue  this  is  may  be  readily  seen  by 
our  constant  and  habitual  reliance  upon  them  in  the  common 
aflbirs  of  Ufe.  Commerce,  all  industrial  interests,  finance  and 
political  economy  are  seen  to  be  directly  dependent  upon  that 
grouping  together  in  numerical  form  of  large  numbers  of  ascer- 
tained fiusts  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  statistics.  The  great 
iat^ests  of  life  insurance  are  securely  based  upon  life-tables 
derived  from  just  such  facts  as  are  presented  in  this  volume.  The 
medical  profession  is  very  largely  indebted  for  the  progress  it  is 
now  making  in  the  knowledge  of  disease  to  this  department  of 
aeienee.  No  mere  theory  of  disease  can  gain  anybody's  attention. 
To  be  considered  at  all,  it  must  be  based  upon  proved  and  admitted 
facts  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  upon  numerous  and  careful  observa- 
tioDs.  Thus  many  important  rules  of  practice  have  been  demon- 
strated and  brought  into  the  clear  sunlight  of  universally  admitted 
truth  by  statistical  comparisons. 

Public  health  is  now  recognized  in  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the 

most  useful  departments  of  government,  and  the  work  which  was 

there  conmienced  only  about  thirty  years  ago  has  proceeded  ever 

once  with  constantly  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people, 

and  has  been  the  means  of  already  accomplishing  very  striking 

resolts.    What  is  now  doing  there  is  made  evident  not  only  by 

the  Registration  Reports,  but  also  by  the  annual  reports  of  the 

medical  officer  of  Hie  Privy  Council,  Mr.  John  Simon,  through 

whom  a  vast  amount  of  information  is  collected  in  the  most 

carefizi  manner  by  medical  officers  who  investigate  by  govern- 

imit  BUtiiority  all  subjects  bearing  upon  the  health  of  communi- 

ties,  md  ri^t  and  report  upon  all  places  whose  condition  can  be 

imnmed  by   their    labors.    In  this  country  the  prevention  of 

,.^L  J5  becoming   a  popular  subject,  and  its  practicability  is 
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recognized  by  many  minds.  Popular  conviction  will  finally  lead 
to  a  reform  of  many  unwholesome  conditions  of  cities  and  towns 
which  are  now  permitted  to  exist ;  but  these  conditions  must  first 
be  proved  dangerous  by  the  logic  of  facts. 

The  first  step  in  the  prevention  of  disease  is  the  discovery  of  its 
exciting  causes,  and  these  must  be  demonstrated  so  that  all  intelli- 
gent minds  can  clearly  see  them  ;  and  this  is  a  work  not  of  a  year 
and  perhaps  not  of  a  generation.    While  dealing  with  the  tables 
of  this  Report  we  are  on  firm  ground.    Facts  like  these  are  worth 
the  finding,  however  troublesome  it  may  be  to  collect  them,  and 
however  wearisome  to  collate  and  digest  them  when  grouped 
together  in  the  form  of  figures.    They  must  be  examined  with 
the  single  purpose  of  extracting  any  useful  truth  they  may  contain, 
and  with  a  complete  disregard  of  all  theories  or  conjectures  pre- 
viously entertained.    When  this  is  done  we  are  on  the  high  road 
to  useful  and  practical  results,  though  the  way  may  be  a  long  one. 
All  declamation  on  such  subjects  is.  worse  than  useless.    Wlien 
men  tell  us  that  here  in  Massachusetts  the  race  is  degenerating, 
and  that  women  are  physically  inferior  to  their  grandmothers,  and 
they  know  the  reason  why,  we  must  ask  them  to  prove  their  first 
proposition  before  expatiating  on  their  second.    The  final  answer 
to  such  inquiries  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  patient  accumulation  of 
-observations  made  by  those  who  seek  truth  for  its  own  sake,, 
wherever  it  may  be,  found  and  wherever  it  may  lead.     Many 
valuable  truths  have  already  been  discovered  in  the  vital  statistics 
of  this  and  other  countries  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  many  are  yet  concealed  which  will  one  day  see  the  light.    In 
searobing  for  them,  hasty  conclusions  are  to  be  avoided,  and  when 
perplexed  with  numerical  statements  which  seem  to  lead  to  no 
useful  Jesuit,  we  must  be  content  to  wait  until  additional  observa- 
tions, and  time,  the  great  corrector  of  errors,  have  had  opportunity 
given'them  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true,  and  to  bring  what 
is  now  obscure  into  the  clear  light  of  day. 

The  last  five  Registration  Reports  of  Massachusetts  have  had  to 
deal  with  a  £tate  of  war.  Happily  we  have  now  returned  to  the 
-condition  of  peace  which  existed  in  1860.  During  the  whole 
period,  from  1861  to  1865  inclusive,  the  normal  relations  of  births, 
deaths  and  >marriages  have  been  singularly  perverted.  The  war 
and  its  infkicnees  entered  every  household,  killing  its  members, 
preventing  morj'iages,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  affecting  births, 
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bj  remoTing  from  their  families  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
become  the  fathers  of  children.  During  1865  this  unusual  coudi* 
tion  ceased,  and  we  have  now,  for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  a 
state  of  peace,  the  effects  of  which  on  the  natural  increase  of  pop- 
ulation are  abundantly  evident  in  the  statements  we  have  now  to 
make. 

The  whole  number  of  names  registered  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six  was  eighty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eigbt.  These  are  divided  as  follows :  Thirty-four  thousand  and 
eighty-five  (34,085)  children  were  born  alive,  of  which  number 
seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (17,438)  were 
males,  And  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  (16,647) 
were  females. 

Fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (14,428) 
couples,  or  twenty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six 
(28,856)  persons  were  married.  Of  this  number  eight  thousand 
ox  hundred,  and  fourteen  (8,614)  were  purely  American  mar- 
riages, and  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  (5,814)  were 
marriages  either  of  foreigners  exclusively,  or  in  which  one  party 
was  foreign. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  was  twenty-three  thousand  six 
hmidred  and  thirty-seven  (23,637,)  of  which  eleven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  (11,617)  were  males,  and  twelve  thousand 
and  twenty  (12,020)  were  females. 

Comparing  these  numbers  with  the  previous  year  we  find  the 
foOowing  changes,  all  of  a  most  gratifying  character : — 

The  births  have  increased  by  .  .  '.  3,886 
The  marriages  have  increased  by  .  .  1,376 
The  deaths  have  diminished  by   .        .        .    2,525 

The  number  of  births  is  greater  than  in  any  year  since 
1861.  The  number  of  deaths  has  not  been  so  small  since  1862. 
The  number  of  marriages  is  greater  than  has  ever  before  been 
reoorded. 

The  natural  increase  of  population,  or  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  for  1866,  is  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and 
is  6,351  greater  than  in  1865. 

Tbe  population  of  the  State  being,  by  the  census  of  1865, 
l,2ffl,0Slf  one  living  child  was  bom  to  every  37*17  persons ;  one 
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person  in  every  43'91  was  married ;  one  person  in  every  53*60 
died. 

« 

The  average  number  of  births  daily  was  .  .  9S*38 
The  average  number  of  marriages  daily  was  .  39-53 
The  average  number  of  deaths  daily  was    .        .    64*76 

The  percentage  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  1866  was  as 
follows : — 

Births, 2-690 

Persons  married,        .....    2*278 
Deaths, 1-866 

The  excess  of  the  birth-rate  over  the  death-rate  was  *825  of  one 

« 

per  cent. 

In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war  the  deaths  of  females 
exceeded  those  of  males.  In  1861  the  deaths  of  females  were 
still  slightly  in  excess.  During  the  four  following  years  of  war 
the  deaths  of  males  predominated.  We  find  in  1866  the  deaths  of 
females  again  exceeding  those  of  males  by  402. 

The  births  have  increased  in  every  county  except  Dukes.  The 
marriages  have  increased  in  every  county  except  Barnstable  and 
Nantucket,  in  Norfolk  the  number  remaining  the  same.  The 
deaths  have  diminished  in  every  county  except  Middlesex. 

The  average  age  of  those  who  died  was  80*92  years,  an  increase 
of  2-24  years  over  1865. 

Throwing  out  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  where  the  numbers  are  so 
small  as  to  have  no  significance,  the  average  age  at  death  varies 
from  25*65  in  Suffolk,  where  are  found  the  greatest  number  of 
children  of  foreign  parents,  to  85-86  in  Berkshire,  35-97  in  Barn- 
stable, 88-07  in  Franklin,  and  40-04  in  Plymouth. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Births,  Mabbiages  and  Deaths 
Registered  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  •ten  years. 


TEASS. 

BlrthiL 

MnrlAgM. 

Deaths. 

Exeeaiof 

BlrttMOT«r 

BeathB. 

Births  to 
lOOpenoDs. 

• 

DMthsto 
lOOpmoBs. 

EXCMS  of 

Births  in 
lOOpanons. 

1857,   .    . 

35,320 

11,739 

21,280 

14,040 

301 

1-82 

M9 

1858.  .    . 

3i,491 

10,527 

20,776 

13,715 

289 

1-74 

115 

1850,  .    . 

35,422 

11,475 

20,976 

14,446 

2-92 

1-73 

119 

1800,  .    . 

36,051 

12,404 

23,068 

13,983 

2*93 

1-87 

1-06 

1801,  .    . 

35,445 

10,972 

24,085 

11,360 

2-86 

1-96 

•90 

1802,  .    . 

32,275 

11,014 

22,974 

9,301 

2-62 

1/86 

•76 

1803,  .    . 

30,314 

10,873 

27,751 

2,563 

2-42 

222 

•20 

180i,  .    . 

80,449 

12,513 

28,723 

1,726 

2-42 

2-28 

•14 

1865,  .    . 

80,249 

13,051 

26,152 

4,097 

238 

206 

•82 

1866,  .    . 

34,085 

14,428 

23,637 

10,448 

2-69 

1-86 

•83 

The  aboFe  table  shows  very  clearly  the  effect  of  the  return  of 
peace.  The  deaths  sink  to  the  ratio  of  1860.  The  births  do  not 
rise  so  immediately ;  bat  when  we  remember  the  number  of  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  who  have  been  killed  during  the  war,  it  is  not 
SQiprisiog  that  this  shoald  be  the  case. 
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POPULATION. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Registration  Report  for  1865,  the 
census  for  that  year,  made  by  State  authority,  containing  many 
Taluable  tables  and  much  interesting  information,  has  been  issued 
from  the  Secretary's  office.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  total 
population  of  the  State  was  1,267,031.  Males,  602,010 ;  females^ 
665,021. 

The  numbers  in  the  several  counties  in  three  successive  semi* 
decades,  together  with  the  gain  or  loss  since  1860,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 


Population  by  Counties,  for  1856,1860,1865. 


COUNTIES. 

19ft6. 

M60. 

196ft. 

iDorcaae. 

Decreaae. 

Barnstable, 

35,442 

35,990 

34,610 

- 

1,880 

Berkshire, . 

52,791 

55,120 

56,944 

1,824 

- 

Bristol,      . 

87,425 

93,794 

89,395 

- 

4,399 

Dukes, 

4,401 

4,403 

4,200 

- 

203 

Essex, 

151,018 

165,611 

171,034 

5,423 

- 

Franklin,  • 

81,652 

31,434 

31,340 

- 

94 

Hampden, . 

54,849 

57,866 

64,570 

7,204 

- 

Hampshire, 

85,485 

37,823 

39,269 

1,446 

- 

Middlesex, 

194,023 

216,354 

220,384 

4,030 

- 

Nantucket, 

8,064 

6,094 

4,748 

- 

1,346 

Norfolk,     . 

94,867 

109,950 

116,306 

6,356 

- 

Plymouth,  . 

61,495 

64,768 

63,107 

- 

1,661 

Suffolk,      . 

171,841 

192,700 

208,212 

15,512 

- 

Worcester, 

149,516 

159,659 

162,912 

3,253 

ft 

Totals, 

1,132,369 

1,231,066 

1,267,031 

45,048 

9,088 
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This  cinsas,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  taken  just  at  the  close 
of  the  war^  when  large  numbers  were  still  absent  from  their 
homes,  many  of  whom,  doubtless,  escaped  enumeration.  The 
chief  losses  are  in  the  seaboard  coimties,  which  furnished  a  large 
nmnber  of  men  for  the  naval  service  in  addition  to  those  who 
served  in  the  army.  The  tendency  of  population  during  the  past 
few  years,  however,  has  been  strongly  towards  the  manufacturing 
centres,  and  this  will  account  in  a  degree  for  the  increase  of  Suf- 
folk, Hampden,  Norfolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex,  at  the  expense  of 
Bristol,  Plymouth,  Nantucket  and  Barnstable. 

The  following  table,  prepared  for  the  State  census  report,  by  Dr. 
Edward  Strong,  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  advance  of 
Massachusetts  in  population  during  the  past  centiuy : — 
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1866.]  SUMMARY  OBSERVATIONS,  11 

Several  tables  in  the  Census  Report  are  given  to  show  where 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  population  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  occurred,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  between  1855 
and  1865  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  towns  decreased  in  population. 
We  called  attention  last  year  to  the  fact  that  between  1820  and 
1840  eighty  towns  lost  population,  and  between  1840  and  1850  the 
aggregate  number  of  people  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  towns 
was  stationary,  and  these  same  towns  gained  only  5*06  per  cent. 
between  1820  and  1840. 

"With  reference  to  the  increase  and  decrease  during  the  past  ten 

years,  Dr.  Strong  says,  in  the  Census  Report :  ^^  The  increase  has 

been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacturing  towns,  or  to 

those  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.    In  nearly  all  the  counties  the 

smaller  towns  are  losing  population,  the  larger  cities  and  towns  at 

the  same  time  increasing,  and  the  statement  that  all  the  larger 

towns  are  becoming  manufacturing  towns  would  be  nearly  the 

truth." 

The  foDowing  table,  from  the  Census  Report,  shows  the  central- 
izing tendency  in  a  striking  way : — 
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1866.]  SUMMABY  OBSERVATIONS-  13 

The  indirect  effects  of  the  war  upon  population  are  seen  with 

more  or  less  distinctness  in  all  recent  reports ;  but  the  census 

shows  the  direct  effect  in  a  marked  diminution  of  adult  males 

between  the  ages  of  20  and  60.    Thus,  instead  of  266,049  in  1860, 

we  find  249,806  in  1865.     Their  numbers  had  diminished  by 

16^3,  in  spite  of  a  gain  to  the  general  population  of  85,965. 

This  18  a  serious  loss,  coming  as  it  does  exclusively  from  the  pro- 

ducing  or  ^^  bread-winning  "  class,  and  its  effect  upon  births  will 

also  be  at  once  perceived* 

The  following  table,  firom  the  Census  Beport,  shows  the  ages  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  at  several  different  periods : — 
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IBSt]  SUMMARY  OBSERVATIONS.  ^5 

Ever  since  the  first  census  of  1765  there  has  been  found  an 
excess  of  females  OTer  males  in  Massachusetts.  The  disparity  has 
increased  somewhat  rkpidly  since  1850,  when  the  difference  in 
numbers  amounted  to  17,264. 

In  1855  ;t  was 81,629 

1860  it  was 86,959 

Bat  in  1865,  this  liad  increased  to  62,420,  the  percentages  being, 

Males, 47-52 

Females, 52-48 

It  would  be  Tery  interesting  to  recognize  the  different  races  and 
their  relative  proportions  in  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  but 
ve  can  see  no  sure  and  certain  way  of  arriTing  at  this  result. 
PreTious  to  1825  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  State  were  the 
descendants  of  emigrants  from  England,  most  of  whom  came  over 
in  the  serenteenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Probably  few  communities  of  equal  size  were  more  homogeneous 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  in  the  half  century  follow- 
ing the  revolutionary  war. '  About  1830  the  Irish  began  to  pour 
in  upon  us ;  then  the  Germans  atid  British  Americans ;  and  very 
recently  the  natives  of  the  Western  Islands,  classed  as  Portuguese. 
The  Irish  have  prospered  and  multiplied,  intermarrying  with 
Americans  to  some  extent,  and  in  the  second  and  third  generation 
they  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  the 
Poritans.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  census-takers  to  distinguish 
race,  and  if  those  whom  they  Interrogate  claim  to  be  Americans, 
as  they  certainly  are  in  one  sense,  they  must  have  iheir  claim 
allows.  We  can  only  distinguish  with  certainty  the  birthplace 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  birthplace 
of  their  parents.  Glassed  according  to  nativity,  the  census  of 
1865  shows  that  999,976  of  our  jpeople  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  265,486  were  bom  in  other  countries,  and  the  birthplace 
of  1,569  was  unknown.  Of  the  999,976  Americans,  828,156  were 
bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  171,720  in  other  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  266,486  foreign  bom,  188,177,  or  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number,  were  bora  in  Ireland,  82,390  in  British 
America,  25,229  in  England,  11,125  in  Germany,  6,967  in  Scot- 
land, 1,883  in  Portuguese  possessions,  and  1,110  in  France. 
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The  distribution  and  relative  strength  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  foreign  bom  in  Massachusetts  at  three  different  periods^, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Census  Report : — 

Numbers  and  Percentage  of  Foreign  Population  at  the  Periods^ 

1855,  1860,  1865. 


STATE 

FOBBIGV   POPCLATZOV. 

PES0BVTi.OU. 

AND  COUNTIES. 

19SS. 

I860. 

Mas. 

19SS. 

106O. 

ises. 

State,  . 

245,263 

260,114 

265,486 

21'66 

21-12 

20-95 

Barnstable,     . 

1,685 

1,651 

1,596 

4'75 

4-31 

4-61 

Berkshire, 

9,886 

9,810 

11,276 

17-78 

• 

17-80 

1980 

Bristol,  . 

15,711 

16,693 

15,076 

17-97 

17-79 

16-86 

Dukes,   • 

125 

191 

11'9 

2-84 

4-33 

2-83 

Essex,    . 

26,827 

29,494 

81,817 

17-76 

17-81 

1860 

Franklin, 

2,131 

2,330 

2,559 

6-73 

7-41 

816 

Hampden, 

11,890 

12,129 

13,265 

21-68 

2114 

20-54 

Hampshire,    . 

•             .  • 

4,733 

5,301 

6,638 

13-33 

14-01 

16-90 

Middlesex, 

47,652 

50,238 

48,840 

24-50 

23-49 

2216 

Nantucket,     . 

455 

292 

207 

5-64 

4-78 

4-36 

Norfolk, . 

28,544 

28,257 

20,894 

24-95 

23  88 

2312 

Plymouth, 

6,441 

6,691 

'  5,994 

10-47 

10-33 

9-50 

Suffolk,  . 

65,468 

67,261 

68,966 

8809 

34-91 

3312 

Worcester,     . 

29,315 

31,876 

32,240 

19-61 

19-96 

19-79 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  bom  is 
diminishing.  That  the  proportion  of  foreign  race  is  increasing 
seems,  however,  very  probable,  although  it  is  not  readily  demon- 
strated for  the  reasons  before  given.  The  race  which  originally 
peopled  New  England  is  still  leaving  the  old  homesteads,  as  it  has 
been  doing  for  a  century  past,  and  founding  new  States  in  the  far 
West,  or  seeking  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  emigration  from  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  the  immigration  to  Massachusetts  from  other  parts  of 
the .  Union,  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  census  of  the  general  government  for  1850  and  I860. 
It  proves,  at  least,  what  a  roving  pepple  we  are : — 
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Number  of  Natives  of  Massachusetts  in  other  States,  and  of 
Natives  of  other  States  in  Massachusetts j  1850  aud  1860. 


Emiokatkd 

noXf^TO 

XAakA£BC8BRS. 

'   STATES  AND  TRRR1T0BIES. 

US*. 

1M#. 

18SO. 

!•••. 

654 

758 

Alabama,  .... 

71 

112 

174 

217 

Arkansas,  . 

10 

23 

4^760 

12,165 

California, 

7 

289 

11,366 

14,674 

Connecticat, 

15,602 

15,580 

nz 

214 

Delaware,  • 

90 

124 

235 

295 

Florida,     . 

32 

57 

a»4 

773 

Geoi^a,    . 

237 

285 

9^230 

19,053 

Illinois, 

165 

534 

2,678 

3,443 

Indiana, 

60 

123 

1^1 

6,214 

Iowa, 

* 

12 

102 

— 

10,997 

— 

11 

665 

926 

Kentucky,  •        • 

75 

118 

W20 

1,850 

Loaisiana, . 

179 

198 

16,585 

13,822 

Maine, 

29,507 

43,031 

M21 

1,032 

Maryland, . 

744 

1,128 

8,167 

9,878 

Michigan,  . 

122 

260 

92 

8,719 

Minnesota, 

- 

58 

389 

309 

Mississippi, 

84 

54 

1,103 

2,702 

Missoon,   • 

58 

121 

18,495 

19,973 

New  Hampshire, 

39,592 

44,035 

1,494 

2,819 

New  Jersey, 

778 

1,826 

55,773 

60,004 

New  York, 

14,483 

18,608 

261 

324 

North  Carolina, . 

196 

216 

18,763 

16,313 

Ohio, 

593 

847 

187 

535 

Or^on,     •        • 

. 

15 

7,330 

7,777 

Pennsylvania,    • 

1,881 

2,297 

11,888 

13,965 

Rhode  Island,    • 

11,414 

13,826 

407 

822 

Sooth  Carolina, 

224 

288 

331 

680 

Tennessee, 

25 

53 

414 

660 

Texas, 

* 

10 

84 

15,059 

11,913 

Vermont,  . 

17,646 

18,fe2 

1493 

1,431 

Yn^ginia,   . 

796 

1,391 

6,285 

12,115 

Wisconsin, 

82 

277 

331 

514 

District  of  Columbia, 

196 

260 

- 

1,400 

Colorado,  • 

• 

m 

- 

286 

Nebraska, . 

360 

528 

Utah, 

9 

9 

- 

326 

Washington  Territor] 

r, 

24 

72 

New  Mexico,     . 

— 

20 

Dakotah,   . 

« 

199,582 

244,503 

Totals, 

• 

9 

134,880 

160,637 
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BIRTHS. 

The  foUoving  table  exhibits  the  number  of  births  which  have 
been  registered  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  fifteen  years : — 


TEAS. 

Bora  alive. 

StUlbom. 

TBAB. 

Bora  alive. 

BtUlbora. 

1852,    . 

29,802 

598 

1860,  . 

36,051 

1,062 

1853,    . 

30,920 , 

568 

1861,  . 

35,445 

.     1,017 

1854,    .        . 

31,997 

558 

1862,  . 

32,275 

907 

1855,    . 

32,845 

725 

1863,  . 

dO;314 

JOS 

1866,    .        •   •    . 

34,445 

695 

1864,  . 

30,449 

856 

1857,    .        .        . 

35,320 

739 

1885,  . 

30,249 

859 

1858,    . 

34,491 

747 

1866,  . 

34,085 

1,046 

1859,    . 

35,422 

733 

The  population  being  1,267,081,  the  birth-rate  for  1866  (exclud- 
ing stillborn,)  is  2*69  per  cent.  There  was  one  living  birth  to 
every  37*17  persons ;  or,  if  we  Include  stillborn,  one  birth  to  every 
86*06  persons! 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  this 
number  of  births  is  such  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
year  of  peace  and  general  prosperity.  In  England,  during  the 
twenty-six  years,  1888-1863,  with  a  population  of  about  eighteen 
millions,  the  average  birth*rate  was  3'88.  In  Massachusetts  it  has 
never  been  so  high.  In  the  seven  years,  1852-1868,  it  was  2-90. 
In  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  1856-1860,  it 
was  2*85.  1861  was  a  transition  period,  and  the  birth-rate  was 
2*85,  During  the  four  years  of  war,  1862-1865,  the  birth-rate 
was  2*46.  We  find  it  now  rising,  not  to  the  old  standard  of  2-85 
or  2*90,  but  to  2*69.  Why  is  this  ?  An  explanation  may  be 
found  by  comparing  the  numbers  of  people  of  an  age  to  have 
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children  who  existed  in  Massaeliasetts  in  1860  and  1865.  Thus, 
in  1860,  tliero  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty,  323,119 
maliBs  and  360,927  females.  In  1865 'there  were  between  these 
ages,  307,784  males  and  363,267  females.  There  was  a  relative 
loss  of  15,335  men^  and  a  relative  gain  of  12,340  women.  In 
other  words,  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  at  marriageable  ages 
had  increased  from  27,808  in  1860,  to  55,483  in  1865.  If  we  can 
imagine  a  compulsory  union  in  1866  of  all  unmarried  persons  in 
Massachusetts  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty,  55,483  women 
would  remain /or  whom  no  partners  existed,  and  this  number  is 
twice  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  war.  These  con- 
aderations  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a  deficiency  of 
2,265  births  in  1866,  that  "being  the  number  required  to  bring  the 
birth-rate  up  to  2*87,  which  we  may  regard  as  the  sltndard  rate 
from  1852  to  1860. 

In  judging  of  the  state  of  a  community  by  its  vital  statistics,  it 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  its  birth-rate,  taken  by  itself,  is 
of  little  value  as  an  index  to  its  prosperity,  healthfulness,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  normal  conditions.  The  true  tests  are  the  death- 
rate,  and  the  difference  between  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate. 
This  difference  gives  the  natural  increase,  supposing  the  commu- 
nity to  be  fixed,  and  subject  to  no  changes  from  emigration  or 
immigration.  The  birth-rate  is  generally  found  high  in  commu- 
nities subject  to  unwholesome  influences.  A  crowded  and  dirty 
and  degraded  population  is  usually  a  prolific  one.  St.  Giles,  in 
Lond(m,  produces  a  larger  percentage  of  children  than  the  rural 
districts,  and  also  a  larger  percentage  than  the  average  of  all 
England.  The  same  is  true  of  Lancashire,  with  its  crowded 
factory  towns,  and  Liverpool,  the  most  unhealthy  city  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  community  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  und 
comfort,  possessing  the  means  of  maintaining  health  by  cleanliness 
in  all  its  forms  (including  in  this  term  clean  air,  water  and  food,> 
and  particularly  a  community  which  is  intelligent,  and  whose  brain 
is  active  and  emjioyed,  will  not  have  a  high  birth^rate^  but  its 
deatb-rate  will  be  universally  fouhd  to  be  low,  and  the  number  of 
chfldren  which  it  brings  to  maturity  .^eater  .than  on^  in  which 
tteyare  more  abundant,  and  in  which:  healthful  conditions  are 
wantiDg^ 

The  birtb>rate  of  Massachusetts  cannot  fairly  be  contrasted  with 
that  of  any  European  country,  for  several  reasons.    Our  peofde 
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are,  as  regards  race,  heterogeneous.  The  people  of  England  and 
of  Prance  and  of  Germany  are  each  homogeneous,  or  if  there 
was  formerly  a  diversity  of  race,  time  has  accomplished  a  fusion 
such  as  cannot  exist  here  while  immigration  continues.  All  strata 
of  society  are  in  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe  of  essentially  the 
same  stock.  With  us,  however,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are 
almost  exclusively  of  one  race,  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  living 
in  good  houses,  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  with  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness.  They  are  also  a  brain-working  people,  if  such  a  peo- 
ple exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  lower  classes  of  society 
in  Massachusetts,  th6se  who  do  the  hard  work,  the  unskilled 
laborers,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  are  almost 
exclusively  foreigners,  and  chiefly  Irish.  They  liye  for  the  most 
part  in  crowded  neighborhoods,  and  under  conditions  well  known 
to  be  unfavorable  to  health  and  long  life. 

Their  birth-rate  is  seen  in  certain  wards  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
where  this  class  largely  predominates.  In  Ward  7,  the  present 
year,  it  was  4-27,  and  in  Ward  12,  8-60.  This,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  yery  high,  the  rate  for  the  State  being  2*69 ;  and  from 
such  observations  it  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  Celtic 
race  is  more  prolific  in  America  than  the  Anglo-American.  This 
may  be  so,  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  note  that  in  St.  Giles,  and  in 
Lancashire,  and  wherever  in  England  is  found  a  crowded  and  dirty 
population,  there  the  birth-rate  is  also  much  aboTC  the  ayerage, 
notwithstanding  the  race  is  the  same  throughout  all  classes  of  society. 

Our  Anglo-Americans  are  also  migratory,  while  the  people  of 
Europe  do  not  wander  about  their  own  country,  but  remain  for 
the  most  part  where,  they  were  born.  We  haye  seen  what 
numbers  come  to  Massachusetts  from  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  what  still  greater  numbers  are  constantly  going 
from  us  to  carry  civilization  and  to  build  up  new  States 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  our  territory.  For  these 
reasons  the  birth-rate  of  Massachusetts  cannot  fairly  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  stationary  and  homogeneous  community.  Its  natu- 
ral increase  is  also  less  distinctly  seen,  but  taking  the  six  years 
before  the  war,  it  stands  1*09  per  cent.,  against  1*10  in  England. 
This  increase,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  continue  when  time  has  been 
allowed  for  recovery  from  the  efiects  of  the  war,  by  a  restoration 
of  something  like  the  old  relations  between  the  numbers  of  the 
sexes. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  so  wise  a  man  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  thought  about  these  and  similar  matters  when  vital  sta- 
tistics  were  imknown.    In  1751,  he  writes  as  follows :  "  Tables 
of  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births,  of  deaths  to  births,  of 
marriages  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  £c.,  formed  on  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  bills  of  mortality,  christenings,  &c.,  of  pop- 
ulous cities,  will  not  suit  countries ;  nor  will  tables  formed  on 
observations  made  on  full-settled  old  countries,  as  Europe,  suit 
new  countries,  as  America.    For  people  increase  in  proportion  to 
Uie  number  of  marriages,  and  that  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  supporting  a  family.    When  families  can 
be  easily  supported,  more  persons  marry  and  earlier  in  life.    Great 
part  of  Europe  is  full  settled  with  husbandmen,  manufacturers, 
iuCj  and  therefore  cannot  now  much  increase  in  people.    America 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  Lidians,  who  subsist  mostly  by  hunting. 
But  as  the  hunter,  of  all  men,  requires  the  greatest  quantity  of 
land  from  whence  to  draw  his  subsistence  (the  husbandman  sub- 
sisting on  much  less,  the  gardener  on  still  less,  and  the  manu- 
facturer requiring  least  of  all,)  the  Europeans  found  America  as 
fuUy  settled  as  it  well  could  be  by  hunters ;  yet  these  having  large 
tracts  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  part  with  portions  of  territory 
to  new  comers,  who  did  not  much  interfere  with  the  natives 
•in  hunting,  and  furnished  them  with  many  things  they  wanted. 
Land  being  thus  plenty  in  America,  and  so  cheap  as  that  a 
laboring  man  that  understands  husbandry  can  in  a  short  time 
save  money  enough  to  purchase  a  piece  of  new  land  sufficient  for 
a  plantation,  whereon  he  may  subsist  a  family,  such  are  not  afraid 
to  marry  ;  for  if  they  even  look  far  enough  forward  to  consider 
liow  their  children,  when  grown  up,  are  to  be  provided  for,  they 
see  that  more  land  is  to  be  had  at  rates  equally  easy,  all  circum- 
stances considered.  Hence  marriages  in  America  are  more  general, 
and  more  generally  early  than  in  Europe ;  and  if  in  Europe  they 
have  bat  four  births  to  a  marriage,  (many  of  their  marriages  being 
late,)  we  may  here  reckon  eight ;  of  which,  if  one-half  grow  up, 
and  oar  marriages  are  made,  reckoning  one  with  another,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  o\ir  people  must  at  least  be  doubled  every 
twenty  years."     Farther  on  he  says :  "  A  nation  well  regulated  is 
like  a  polypus ;  take  away  a  limb,  its  place  is  soon  supplied ;  cut 
it  in  two,  and  each  deficient  part  shall  speedily  grow^  out  of  the 
part  remaining.     Thus,  if  you  have  room  and  subsistence  enough 
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as  you  may  by  dividing  make  ten  polypuses  out  of  one,  you  may, 
of  one,  make  ten  nations,  equally  populous  and  powerful;  or, 
rather,  Increase  a  nation  tenfold  in  numbers  and  strength." 

Has  not  Massachusetts  been  increasing  these  last  hundred  years 
like  Franklin's  polypus  ?  And  if  the  population  within  our  State 
boundaries  has  not  doubled  every  twenty  years,  would  not  his 
prediction  prove  to  be  true  if  we  counted  the  territory  which  has 
been  settled  by  natives  of  our  soil  ? 

^The  statement  that  in  Dr.  Franklin's  opinion  people  married  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  tlie  age  of  twenty,  and  had  an 
average  of  eight  children  to  a  marriage,  of  which  about  one-half 
grew  upj  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  as  near  to  the  truth  as  we 
are  likely  to  get. 


LrviNG  Births,  and  numbers  living  to  one  Birth  in  the  different 

Counties  in  1866. 


GOUKTIES. 


PopoUtlon  bi  186& 


LlTlng  Births. 


NarabtrtllTiaff 
to  OM  Birth. 


Bamitablei      .        t        .        . 
Berkshire,       .        •        .        . 

Bristol, 

Bakes  and  Nantucket,     . 

Essex, 

Franklin,  .  .  •  . 
Hampden,  .  .  .  . 
Hampshire,  .  .  .  . 
Middlesex,  .  .  .  . 
Norfolk,  .  .  . 
Piymonth,        .        •        .        • 

Suffolk, 

Worcester,      .        .        .        . 

Whole  State,    . 


84,610 

56,944 

89,895 

8,948 

171,084 

81,840 

64,570 

89,269 

220,884 

116,806 

63,107 

208,212 

162,912 


1,267,031 


796 
1,587 
2,291 

144 
4,638 

612 
1,792 

978 
5,978 
8,114 
1,624 
6,027 
4,514 


48*48 
85-88 
89-02 
6214 
36-87 
51-21 
36  08 
40-86 
86-89 
87-85 
88-86 
84-55 
86-09 


84,085 


8717 
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Prom  this  table  it  appears  that  the  counties  were  prolific  in  the 
following  order:  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Hampden,  Worcester,  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Hampshire,  Barnstable, 
Franklin,  Dukes  and  Nantucket.    The  counties  containing  large 
towns  and  cities,  as  usual,  produce  the  largest  percentage  of 
children  to  population,  the  exception  this  year  being  Berkshire. 
The  island  counties  seem  to  be  always  far  behind.    The  census 
shows  in  those  counties  a  much  larger  proportion  of  persons  past 
middle  age.    In  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  26*3  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation arc  oyer  50  years  of  age ;  in  the  State  at  large,  15.5  per 
cent    This  is  doubtless  owiag  to  emigration  of  the  young  people. 
The  following  table  shows  the  births  in  the  several  quarters  of 
the  year,  and  the  birth-rate  for  each  quarter,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  maintained  through  the  year : — 


BoTHS  in  Massachusetts. — Quarterly/  Rates 

• 

FESIOD. 

Numben. 

PeroeoUge. 

Qtaaiter  ending  with  March,* 

June,        .       •       •       . 

September, 

December, 

7,206 
8,012 
0,251 
9,616 

2-275 
2*629 
2*920 
3-086 

Wkolejear, 

84,085 

2690 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  8,649  more  births  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  first  half;  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  each  quarter  over  the  preceding  quarter,  and  that  the 
tvo  middle  quarters  exceeded  the  two  extreme  quarters.  A  com- 
parison in  these  respects  with  previous  years  is  given  in  the  next 
table. 
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BiBTHS  arranged  in  periods  of  Six  Months. 


TEABB. 

Two  first 
Qaarten. 

Two  last 
QiurtoxB. 

Two  middle 
Qaarten. 

Two  extreme 
Qaartert. 

• 

Extreme 
Difference. 

1861,          .          . 

1862,       .       .       .. 

1868, 

1864,       .       .       . 

1865, 

1866, 

16,644 
15,808 
14,838 
14,052 
14,186 
15,218 

18,766 
16,988 
15,952 
16,866 
16,118 
18,867 

17,978 
16,056 
15,022 
15,190 
15,090 
17,263 

17,427 

16,188 
16,268 
15,228 
15,159 
16,822 

2,112 
1,680 
1,614 
2,814 
1,977 
3,649 

Average,  . 

14,950 


17,165 

16,097 

16,015 

2,215 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  first  two  and  last 
two  quarters  is  a  very  unusual  one. 

Sex. — ^The  next  table  exhibits  the  number  and  proportions  of 
the  sexes  for  fifteen  years.  » 


• 

isee. 

i0a»-«5. 

[Males, 

17,394 

235,755 

Bom  alive. 

Females, 
[Not  stated,    . 

• 

16,608 
88 

222,459 
1,828 

Males  to  100  Females, 

104-7 

105-9 

r  Males,  . 

545 

5,944 

Stillborn,  .        .  i  Females, 

410 

8,992 

[Not  stated. 

91 

1,998 

Males  to  100  Females, 

132-9 

148-9 

fMales,  . 

147 

1,196 

nie^timate,      ••/  Females, 

131 

1,222 

[Not  stated. 

8 

28 

Males  to  100  Females, 

112-2 

97-9 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  this  year  a  little  below 
the  average.    Males^greatly  outnumber  females,  as  usual,  among 
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the  stiU-births.    The  illegitimate  children  have  generally  shown 
an  excess  of  females';  this  year  it  is  reversed. 

Births  by  Counties. — Proportion  of  Males  to  Females, 


«s 

*i 

A 

^ 

«i 

I 

.o 

h 

§ 

o 

Pn 

• 

^ 

s 

I 

8 

^4 

COUNTIES. 

8. 

3 

3  iS 

C0UKTIE8. 

1 

3 

3  1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

"3 

3  B 

-a 

B 

9 

2  s 

a 

h 

n 

a 

£ 

» 

Barnstable, 

51-40 

48-60 

106 

Hampshire, 

50*98 

4902 

104 

Berfcdure, . 

5312 

46*88 

113 

Middlesex, 

50-88 

4912 

103 

Bristol, 

51-03 

48-97 

104 

Norfolk,     . 

50-58 

49  42 

102 

Dukes  &  Nan-) 

tacket,   .        ) 

49-31 

50-69 

97 

Plymouth, . 

51-94 

4806 

108 

Eoez, 

5200 

47-10 

112 

Suffolk,      . 

5004 

49-96 

100 

Franklin,  . 

51-55 

48-45 

106 

Worcester, 

50-45 

49-55 

102 

Hampden, . 

51-93 

48-07 

108 

Whole  State, 

5116 

48-84 

* 

105 

The  proportions  are  quite  different  in  the  counties.  These 
Tariations  are  not  of  importance,  however,  and  depend  apparently 
only  on  the  numbers  in  each  county  for  each  year  being  insuffi- 
cient to  prove  the  general  law  which  furnishes  a  nearly  constant 
result  in  the  State  at  large,  and  which  is  equally  true  of  the 
counties  when  several  years  are  taken  together.  Thus,  last  year 
Berkshire  showed  a  smaller  proportion,  and  Dukes  and  Nantucket 
a  larger  proportion  of  male  births  than  the  average.  This  year  it 
is  reversed  in  both  counties. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  975  more  children  were  born  to 
parents  exclusively  foreign  than  to  parents  exclusively  American  ; 
that  2,798  children  were  born  of  mixed  parentage,  and  that  the 
difference  between  those  of  purely  American  parentage  and  those 
of  foreign  and  mixed  parentage,  was  3,773. 

Percentages  of  American  and  Foreign  Living  Births  during  the 

past  Eighteen  Years, 


• 

ATerage  of 

Average  of 

Average  of 

Are  y're. 

live  y'ra. 

flvey'ri. 

1864. 

186S. 

1806. 

1849^8. 

10a4-58. 

18S».4MI. 

American, 

63  02 

50-38 

46  06 

44-91 

44-53 

• 

44-42 

Foreign, . 

35-96 

4412 

46-89 

47  62 

47-40 

47-30 

One  party  foreign,  . 

102 

5-60 

7-05 

7-47 

8  07 

8-28 

The  rapid  relative  increase  of  foreign  births,  which  was  going 
on  during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  1864,  is  checked^  and  the 
two  races,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished  by  such  classifica- 
tion, are  now  increasing  equally,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  difference 
in  three  years  being  only  -17  of  one  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
mixed  births  is,  however,  growing  slightly  greater  each  jear,  the 
difierence  amounting  in  three  years  to  '81  of  one  per  cent. 

The  foreign-born  population  of  Massachusetts  by  the  census  of 
1865  was  265,486;  the  American  population,  999,976,  and*the 
population  of  unknown  nativity,  1,569.  These  latter  it  is  not 
easy  to  divide.  It  seems  probable  that  very  many  were  of  foreign 
birth,  yet  if  divided  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  whose  nativity 
is  given,  about  four-fifths  would  be  called  Americans.  It  seems 
nearer  the  probable  truth  to  divide  them  equally.  We  have 
thpn  1,000,761  Americans,  and  266,270  foreigners.  And  they 
produced  in  1866, — the  Americans,  16,555  children,  the  for- 
eigners, 17,530  children  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  child  was  born  to*  every 
60*45  Americans,  and  to  every  1549  foreigners, — the  latter  class 
being  four  times  as  productive  as  the  former.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  and  the  numbers  at 
marriageable  ages  of  the  American  and  foreign  population,  but 
these  facts  are  not  given  by  the  census.    We  must  also  not  fail  to 
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• 
remember  that  the  cliildren  born  on  onr  soil,  of  whatever  parent- 

og-e,  help  to  make  up  the  million  of  native  Americans  above 

referred  to. 

That  die  foreigners  are  more  prolific  than  the  Americans  seems  to 

be  proved.    That  they  are  more  prolific  because  they  are  of  another 

race,  is  certainly  not  proved.    They  live  under  conditions  which 

have  been  found  everywhere    to    promote  fertility,  and  it  is 

extremely  probable  that  if  the  two  classes  could  exchange  places 

their  productiveness  would  be  reversed.     Of  the  mortality  of  the 

Americans  and  foreigners  (the  really  important  point  in  all  ques- 

tions  relating  to  their  probable  future  influence,)  we  shall  have 

occasioii  to  speak  when  considering  deaths. 

Phital  Births. — ^The  whole  number  was  708.  Two  women 
gave  birth  to  triplets  (one  in  Suffolk,  the  other  in  Worcester 
County,)  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  women  gave  birth  to 
twins  in  1866.  The  parentage  was  as  follows:  American,  41*81 
per  cent. ;  foreign,  49-15  per  cent.,  and  mixed,  9*04  per  cent. 
The  sexes  conform  very  nearly  to  those  of  all  the  births,  being 
51-13  males  to  48-87  females. 

The  frequency  of  plural  births  in  a  series  of  years,  shows  in  a 
striking  way  the  operation  of  general  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  in 
ten  years,  1856-65,  one  case  of  twins  occurred  to  every  104 
births,  and  one  case  of  triplets  to  every  10,453  births.  In  1866, 
one  case  of  twins  occurred  to  every  96  births,  and  one  case  of 
triplets  to  every  16,865  births. 

IllegUimaies. — ^The  nuinber  was  281,  or  ten  more  than  last 
year ;  155  of  American,  and  126  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  supposed 
that  all  of  these  cases  are  not  reported. 

SlUlbam. — The  number  reported  (1,046)  was  above  the  average 
of  the  past  ten  years,  187  more  than  last  year,  though  less  than  in 
1860.    It  is  very  probable  that  many  are  concealed.    The  per-, 
ocntage  of  stillborn  to  the  whole  number  of  births  in  1866  was 
3-07,  or  one  stillborn  to  every  33  births. 
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MARRIAGES. 

The  number  in  1866  was  14,428,  the  largest  ever  reported  in 
Massachusetts,  and  1,376  more  than  in  1865. 
The  number  for  nine  years  is  given  in  this  table : — , 


Marriages 

registered 

in  Massachusetts,  1858-1866. 

.,   ,.^   ,.    ... 

1S«6« 

1965. 

10a4.  10«8. 

i—m. 

10«1. 

19«0. 

1M». 

!•»•. 

HarrUgea,   . 
Peraoni  mwried, 

14,428 
28,866 

13,052 
26,104 

12,513 
25,026 

10,873 
21,746 

11,014 
22,028 

10,972 
21,944 

12,404 
24,806 

11,475 
22,060 

10,627 
21,054 

11,604 
23,206 

There  were  2,824  more  marriages  in  1866  than  the  average  of 
the  preceding  eight  years.  There  was  one  marriage  to  every 
87*82  persons,  or  one  person  was  married  to  every  43-91.  The 
percentage  of  marriages  to  population  was  1*189.  In  1865  it  wa3 
1*030.  The  large  increase  in  marriages  since  the  close  of  the 
war  is  an  assurance  of  general  prosperity,  and  of  the  hopeful  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  1863,  when  our  national  affairs  looked 
darkest,  and  the  calls  for  more  soldiers  were  most  frequent,  mar- 
riages fell  to  10,873.  Three  years  later  we  find  them  increased 
83  per  cent. 

Marriaoes  in  Massachusetts. —  Quarterly  Aggregates  and  Per- 

centages. 


Ut  qiuirtor. 

8d  qaartar. 

Mqurtor. 

4tti  qaarter. 

Year  1866,         .       .       .        . 

3,057 

8,751 

8,151 

4,441 

Yeaw  1856-66,  .... 

* 

28,151 

82,927 

80,004 

.     38,340 

Quarterly  peixsentages,  1866, 

21-28 

2605 

21-88 

30-84 

Quarterly  percentages,  1856-66, 

21-75 

25-44 

28-10 

20-62 

The  last  quarter  always  returns  the  largest  number  of  mar- 
riages, as  ^^  Thanksgiving "  in  November  is  a  favorite  season  for 
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ig  ceremony.  In  1865  there  was  a  progressive  increase  through 
the  four  quarters;  bat  in  1866  there  is  a  return  to  the  usual 
average  proportions,  the  last  quarter  being  greatest,  the  second 
quarter  next,  the  third  quarter  next,  and  the  first  quarter  least 
in  numbers^  The  smallest  number  in  any  month  is,  as  usual,  in 
March. 

Mabbiag£S  of  persons  under  thirtj-five  years  of  age,  during  eight 

years,  185^66. — Percentages. 


1SS9. 


I960. 


10«1. 


1S6S. 


isea. 


1S64. 


Malta, 


8417 
91-26 


83-67 
9418 


83-45 
9104 


81-76 
9104 


80-92 
90-77 


82-42 
91-93 


81-60 
90-60 


8818 
91-57 


The  percentage  of  males  marrying  under  thirty-five,  it  will  be 
peroeived,  has  returned  to  about  the  point  at  which  it  stood  before 
the  war.    The  percentage  of  females  has  not  been  affected. 

Mabriaoes  in  Massachusetts. — RcUes  by  Counties. 


Mabbxaoxs  to  100  LIVIHO. 

PsMOVB  Liynro  to  1  Masuaos. 

consTiss. 

lSS»-«4. 

18«5. 

isee. 

lS5»-«4. 

isas. 

isaa. 

BaomaUble, 

0-746 

1095 

1038 

123 

91 

96 

Bcnifairei 

0-820 

0969 

1-001 

120 

103 

88 

Bristol,      . 

0-854 

1-001 

1-085 

116 

100 

92 

Dukes, 

0-816 

1024 

1-048 

123 

98 

95 

Emsx, 

0937 

1031 

1-206 

107 

97 

83 

Fnnklin,  . 

0-729 

0-912 

0960 

135 

109 

104 

Hampden,         .        1-219 
Hampshire,        .        0-862 
IGddlesex,         .        0-863 

1-089 
0929 
0-916 

1-256 
1-176 
1-045 

83 
117 
117 

92 
108 
109 

79 
85 
96 

Faatociel,        .  1      0  730 
PtmooA,         .  1      0  746 

1-159 
0-788 
0-952 

1-095 
0-788 
0-966 

145 
133 
135 

86 
127 
105 

91 
127 
103 

FfftesCer, 

1-320 
0-912 

,0-865 

1-398  ■ 
0-958 

1-453 
1143 

78 
110 

69 
104 

68 

87 

WMe  State, 

1030 

1-139 

116 

97 

88 
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The  highest  marriage-rate,  as  well  as  the  highest  birth-rate,  are 
found  in  SuflFolk  County.  The  proportion  of  marriages  in  Nor- 
folk County  seems  remarkably  small,  and  we  can  only  account  for 
it  by  supposing  that  a  large  number  of  its  people  are  married  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  gpoiarriages  in 
every  county  except  Barnstable  and  Nantucket,  where  the  differ- 
ences are  trifling,  and  in  Norfolk,  where  the  number  remains  the 
same  as  last  year. 

The  marriage-rate  for  the  State  is  1-139.  One  marriage  took 
place  for  every  88  living,  or  one  person  was  married  for  every 
43-91  living. 

The  social  condition  of  those  who  married  in  1866  is  shown,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  stated  by  the  returns,  in  the  following  tables : 
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It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  average  age  of  all  the  men 
who  married  during  the  year  was  29*1  years,  and  of  all  the  women 
25  years. 

The  average  age  of  men  marrying  for  the  first  time  was  26*4, 
of  women  marrying  for  the  first  time  was  23*6  years. 


Social  or  Conjugal  Condition  of  Persons  Married  in  Massachusetts 

in  the  year  1866. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Number  of  the  Marrlace. 

Whole 
Kumber. 

First 
Mftrrla«e. 

Second 
Marriage. 

Third 
Herrtage. 

Fourth 
Marriage. 

Unknown. 

Whole  Number,. 

14,428 

12,608 

1,683 

52 

2 

83 

let  Marriage,     . 

11,887 

11,094 

766 

6 

1 

- 

2d  Marriage, 

2,288 

1,432 

817 

33 

1 

- 

3d  Marriage, 

180 

77 

91 

12 

• 

- 

- 

4th  Marriage,    . 

14 

5 

8 

1 

- 

- 

5th  Marriage,    . 

1 

« 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Unknown, . 

83 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  two  women  were  married  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  one  of  them  to  a  bachelor ;  that  one  man 
married  for  the  fifth  time ;  that  six  widows  who  had  each  lost  two 
husbands  married  bachelors ;  and  that  five  men  who  had  each  lost 
three  wives  married  maids. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  parties  married  during  the  past  four 
years  is  shown  by  percentages,  as  follows : —    • 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

FUth 

Kot  BUted. 

Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Marriage. 

iQAQ    (Males, 
^^^^»  j  Females,    . 

81-80 
8805 

1606 
10-80 

1-21 
•38 

•12 
■04 

• 

•73 
•73 

l«<^.'{Feltie..     : 

8178 
87-26 

15-71 
11-50 

1-78 
•60 

•12 
•05 

•02 

•59 
•59 

"«S.}F^e^     : 

81-10 
86-14 

16-37 
12-70 

1-76 
-52 

-14 
•02 

•01 

•62 
•62 

^^'{^^^  : 

82-24 
87-38 

15-80 
11-66 

1-31 
-36 

-08 
•01 

-01 

•56 

•59 
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The  next  table  gives  the  ages  at  which  certain  youthful  mar- 
riages were  contracted.  They  are  536  in  number.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  some  instances  the  youth  was  only  on  one  side : — 

Certain  Marriages. — 1866. 


i 

AGES   OF   FEMALES. 

AGT*  or  JfAI.E8. 

o 

18. 

14. 

15. 

le. 

IT. 

18. 

19. 

ss. 

so. 

Totalis    . 

536 

1 

5 

37 

140 

329 

14 

8 

1 

1 

17,          .         .          . 

7 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

— 

18,          -         -           - 

28 

- 

- 

1 

'7 

8 

7 

4 

1 

- 

1»,          .          . 

66 
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- 

5 

8 

85 

4 

4 

- 

- 
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52 

1 

1 

7 

21 
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- 

- 

1 
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87 

- 

2 

5 

20 

60 
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74 
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- 

1 

18 

55 
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■■    i 

- 

- 
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- 

- 

4 

14 

49 
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- 

- 
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1 

12 
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•- 

'- 
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34 
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- 
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*      ^ 
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Mahrtages  according  to  Nativity. — Percentages, 


TEAKS. 

American. 

Foreign. 

AnLOroom 
and  For.  Bride. 

,For.  Groom 
and  Am.  Bride. 

Not  sUted. 

1862,  ..        . 

1863,  .... 

1864,  ...        . 

1865,  ...        . 

1866,  ..       .        .        . 

62-38 
6134 
60-53 
59-58 
58-81 

26-56 
27-85 
2832 
29  29 
27-84 

4-54 
4*44 
4-52 
4-49 
5-32 

• 

4-08 
5-14 
608 
616 
6-51 

2-44 

1-23 

-55 

•48 

1-52 

Nativity  of  Persons  Married  during  Eight  Years. — Numbers. 


1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1869. 

1868. 

1864. 

186S. 

1866. 


TFfaole  number   of 
Marriages,  . 

AmericaD, 

Foreign, 

One  partjr  foreign, 

Not  stated,     . 


11,475  12,404 
6,575 '  7,144 
3,650,  3,918 

I 

951    1,075 
299       267 


10,972 

11,014 

10,873 

12,513 

13,051 

6,330 

6,871 

6,670 

7,574 

7,776 

3,439 

2,926 

3,028 

3,544 

3,823 

1,036 

950 

1,042 

1,332 

1,390 

167 

267 

133 

163 

62 

14,428 

8,485 

4,017 

1,706 

220 


I 

Percentages  of 

those  stated. 

Whole  number, 

10000 

10000 

10000 

lOOpO 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

AioericaD, 

58-83 

58-86 

58  58 

63-93 

62-10 

60-53 

59-87 

59.72 

Foreign, 

32-G6 

32-88 

31-83 

27-23 

28-20 

28-32 

29-43 

1 

28-27 

One  party  ibreign, . 

8-51 

8-86 

9-59 

8-84 

9-70 

10-60 

10-70 

1201 

The  pnrclj  American  marriages  have  slightly  declined;  the 
porely  foreign  marriages  have  also  slightly  declined;  and  the 
mixed  marriages  have  increased.  We  cannot  regard  these  tables 
w  very  significant,  since  the  number  of  persons  of  foreign  extrac- 
tioD,  althoagh  bom  in  America,  is  known  to  be  so  large,  and  is 
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every  year  increasing.  The  children  of  Irish  parents  who  came 
over  in  great  numbers  between  1830  and  1850,  have  now  reached 
marriageable  ages,  and  are  recorded  as  Americans.  The  process 
of  fusion  of  races  in  Massachusetts  is  becoming  more  complete 
with  each  generation,  and  the  separation  into  American  and  for- 
eign classes  is  attended  with  greater  difficulty  and  an  increased 
liability  to  error  with  each  succeeding  year.  This  is  not  to  bo 
regretted,  but  it  makes  tables  like  the  preceding  of  less  value  than 
they  would  have  possessed  twenty  years  ago. 
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DEATHS. 

This  department  of  the  registration  reports  is  one  of  direct 
importance,  since  it  measures,  bj  comparison  with  the  existing 
population,  the  condition  of  public  health.  Its  indications  are 
positive.  If  pestilence  has  visited  us,  here  are  the  certain  signs 
of  its  e:^nt  and  its  severity.  If  unusual  mortality  is  found  in 
certain  districts,  it  can  be  immediately  traced  to  certain  diseases ; 
and  by  careful  investigation  and  comparison  of  all  the  circum- 
stances accompanying  them,  (conditions  not  readily  attained,  but 
attainable,^  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  finaUy  arrive  at  their 
exciting  causes.  The  next  step — to  their  prevention — ^will  be  a 
comparatively  easy  one.  If  length  of  days  measures  the  health 
of  communities,  we  know  by  this  report  how  we  stand  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  whether  we  are  improving  or  retrograding.  There 
is  much  which  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  in  the  death  report 
of  1866. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  it  stands  in  comparison  with 
the  six  preceding  years : — 

Deaths  registered  in  Massachusetts.. — Numbers* 


1866. 

Arenga. 
1866-S. 

1865. 

1864. 

1868. 

1866. 

1861. 

I860. 

Deaths,  . 

23,637 

25,312 

26,152 

28,723 

27,751 

22,092 

24,085 

23,068 

The  number  of  deaths  (exclusive  of  stillborn  children,)  is  thus 
seen  to  be  2,515  less  than  in  1865,  and  1,675  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  six  years,  and  5,086  less  than  in  1864,  when  the 
war  was  most  destructive. 

The  death-rate  for  the  year  is  as  follows : — 


Deaths  to  100  persons  living, 
Persons  living  to  one  death, . 


1-865 
58-6 
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Death-Rate  during  the  past  Six  Years. 


IMO. 

1965. 

1964. 

1968. 

• 

196». 

1961. 

Deathn  to  100  living, 
Living  to  one  death, 

1-865 
64 

2-064 
48 

2280 
44 

2-216 
45 

1-774 
56 

1-946 
61 

In  viewing  the  mortality  of  different  parts  of  the  State,  it  has, 
in  previous  years,  been  divided  into  geographical  sections,  having 
separate  characteristics  more  marked  than  those  which  would  be 
afforded  by  county  lines. 

In  the  table  arranged  on  this  plan,  the  following  towns  of 
Middlesex  County  are  classed  with  Worcester  County  in  the 
Midland  Division : — Ashby,  Townsend,  Pepperell,  Shirley,  Groton, 
Dunstable,  Tyngsborough,  Westford,  Littleton,  Boxborough,  Acton, 
Stow,  Marlborough  and  Hopkinton.  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea  and 
Winthrop  are  classed  with  Essex  County  in  the  Nort/i-Eastem 
Division. 


Mortality   of  Massachusetts  in   Six   Geographical  Divisions. — 

1866. 


DIVISIONS. 


Population. 
196S. 


1.  Metropolitan,  (City  of  Boston,)  . 

2.  North-Eastern,  (Essex,  and  parts  ) 

of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex,;      .  I 

3.  Soath-Eastern,  (Norfolk,  Bristol, ') 

Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Dukes  > 
and  Nantucket,)      .        .        .  j 

4.  Midlaftd,  (Worcester,    and   part ) 

of  Middlesex,)         .        .        .  ^ 

6.  Valley,  (Franklin,  Hampshire  and  > 
Hampclen,)      .        .        .        .) 

6.  Western,  (Berkshire,) 


Deaths. 
1966. 


Deatlis  to  I  PenOQs  Ur- 


100  perions 
living. 


ing  to 
one  death. 


192,318 

4,377 

2-27 

870,403 

7,362 

1-94 

812,366 

5,196 

1-66 

100,729 

3,391 

1-78 

135,179 

2,393 

1-77 

56,944 

918 

1-61 

44 
52 

60 

56 

56 

* 
62 


The  rate  of  mortality  in  a  community  normally  constituted, 
with  an  average  proportion  of  persons  of  all  ages,  is  a  measure  of 
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health  and  of  the  duration  of  life.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
extreme  interest  to  us  in  Massachusetts  to  know  whether  the 
conditions  in  which  we  live  are  comparatively  healthful,  and 
whether  we  live  as  long  as  other  people.  In  England,  a  standard 
of  normal  mortality  has  been  generally  recognized  to  be  seven- 
teen in  a  thousand.  This,  of  course,  is  but  an  approximation, 
and  liable  to  change  with  succeeding  generations.  If  the  hopes 
of  those  who  oount  upon  an  increased  duration  of  life  from 
sanitary  reform  are  realized,  it  certainly  will  change;  but  at 
present,  a  mortality  of  not  exceeding  seventeen  in  a  thousand  is 
the  point  aimed  at,  and  hardly  ever  reached.  On  referring  to  the 
English  registration  reports,  it  appears  that  no  county  in  England 
has  maintained  this  rate  for  a  series  of  years.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  has  been  in  Rutlandshire  (1*85)  and  in  Westmore- 
land (1*81.}  In  both  these  counties  the  rate  has  fallen  for  & 
single  year  below  1-70  per  cent.,  or  17  in  a  thousand.  The  rate 
for  all  England  is  about  2*21.  It  appears  from  the  preceding 
table,  that  while  the  death-rate  for  the  State  is,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously seen,  1-86,  the  rate  for  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  divisions 
is  below  this  point.  Grouping  these  four  divisions  together,  we 
find,  with  a  population  of  695,218,  (55  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
State,)  that  their  deatli-rate  is  1*71.  Such  results  must  be  regarded 
as  highly  satisfactory ;  and  although  future  generations  will  doubt- 
less surpass  them,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  prospect  of  long 
life  in  Massachusetts  is  at  least  as  good  to-duy  as  that  enjoyed  by, 
any  civilized  country, 

6 
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Deaths  by  Counties. — ^1866. 


COUNTIES. 


Population. 


Death*  to  100 
living. 


Fenon0  liTlng 
to  one  death. 


Barnstable,  . 

Berkshire,  . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, 
Esse^t,  . 

Franklin,  • 

Hampden,  . 

Hampshire,  . 

Middlesex,  . 

Nantucket,  . 

Norfolk,  . 

Plymouth,  . 
Suffolk, 

Worcester,  . 

Whole  State, 


34,610 

56,944 

89,395 

4,200 

171,084 
31,340 
64,570 
39,269 

220,384 
4,748 

116,306 
68,107 

208,212 

162,912 


1,267,031 


1*44 
1-61 
1-80 
1-52 
1-83 
1-59 
1-90 
1-69 
1-98 
1-89 
1-65 
1-62 
224 
1-82 


1-86 


69 
62 

55 
66 
54 
63 
52 
59 
51 
53 
61 
62 
45 
55 


54 


In  order  of  healthfulness  the  counties  rank  as  follows :  Barn- 
stable, Dukes,  Franklin,  Berkshire,  Plymouth,  Norfolk,  Hampshire, 
Bristol,  Worcester,  Esser,  Nantucket,  Hampden,  Middlesex,  Suf- 
folk. 

The  death-rate  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  stands  as 
follows : — 
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Boston, 2-28 

Newbury  port,       .        .        .        1-39 

Lowell, 

■ 

2-42 

Gloucester,    . 

1 

' 

1-83 

Worcester,    . 

■ 

2-30 

Haverhill,     . 

« 

170 

Cambridge,  . 

• 

1-88 

Dorchester,  . 

1-60 

Bozbaiy, 

i 

2-00 

Pittsfield, 

1-42 

Chariestown^ 

1        I 

V< 

.      "2-22 

Someryille,   . 

• 

• 

2-42 

Springfield,  . 

1 

1 

1-75 

Milford, 

1-70 

Lawrence,     . 

B 

• 

2-36 

Newton, 

1-27 

Salem,  . 

• 

1-95 

Abington, 

1-32 

XewBedfind, 

162 

Adams, 

1-84 

Ltdo,  . 

1*90 

Fitchbui^, 

2-16 

FallRiTer,   . 

246 

Weymouth, 

1-63 

TanntOD, 

1-70 

Northampton, 

209 

Chebea, 

1-95 

Seasons.     Deaths  by  Quarters — Numbers  and  Percentages. 


Deatlis  in  1888. 


Percentage. 


Deaths  registered  in  the  Quarters  ending  with — 

March, 

Jane,  .  •  .'.•.. 
Septraiber,  .  .  .  •  . 
December, 


241 
22-3 
29-5 
241 


The  mortality  in  the  several  months  was  in  the  following  order: 
August,  September,  July,  March,  October,  January,  November 
December,  April,  May,  February,  June. 

Sex. — ^Tbe  return  of  peace  is  here  again  strikingly  shown.    The 
proportion  of  male  deaths  is  greatly  diminished.     Thus, 

In  1862,  the  proportions  were  107  males  to  100  females. 

1863,  "  «     109       "        100 

1864,  "  "     109       "        100. 

1865,  "  "     100.5    "        100 

1866,  "  "       97       ".        100 


(4 


(( 


it 


U 
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Deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  1866 — Ages,  *Sex,  Rates. 


SEX. 

Under  1 
year. 

Under  6 
yean. 

90  toM. 

« 

AU  others. 

ToUls. 

f 

Males,   . 

2^81 

4,196 

1,204 

6,201 

11,601 

Number  of  deaths,  -{ 

Females, 

2,091 

8,650 

1,329 

7,024 

12,003 

Totals,  . 

4,672 

7,846 

2,533 

.  13,225 

23,604 

Per  cent  of  deaths  ( 
of  each  sex,       .( 

Males,   . 

22-25 

3617 

1038 

5345 

100- 

Females, 

17-42 

30-41 

11-07 

58-52 

100- 

^ 

Males,   . 

1010 

17-78 

'5-10 

2627 

4915 

Per  cent,  for  each  J 
sex  of  all  deaths,  j 

Females, 
Totals,  . 

8-86 
18  96 

15-46 
33-24 

5-63 
10-73 

2976 
5603 

50-85 
100- 

Females    to    100  \ 
males,  1806,      .) 

•        • 

81- 

87- 

110-4 

113  2 

103-5 

Females    to     100 ) 
males,  1865,      .) 

• 

86-4 

91-2 

107-9 

1036 

99  5 

Females    to    100  [ 
males,  1864,      .\  »' 

85-6 

88-7 

78-8 

96-3 

91-7  ' 

The  last  table  shows,  by  comparison  with  the  two  previous 
years,  what  an  enormous  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  two 
sexes,  above  the  age  of  infancy,  was  caused  by  the  war,  and  how 
the  relative*  mortality  has  been  restored  to  the  proportions  which 
should  exist  in  a  state  of  peace.  These  changes  are  so  great  tliat 
the  ten  years  table  of  rates  of  mortality  of  the  sexes,  which  has 
usually  been  given  in  these  Reports,  is  omitted.  The  periods  of 
war  and  peace  must  each  stand  alone,  and  the  deduction  of 
averages  in  which  both  aVe  included,  can  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whereas  in  1864,  when  the  war  was  at  its 
height,  100  men  and  78  women  died  between  the  ages  of  20  .  and 
30  ;  in  1866  the  proportions  were  changed  to.  100  men  and  110 
women.  The  column  including  all  other  ages  except  those  of 
infancy,  shows  a  change  hardly  less  striking. 

The  average  age  of  all  who  died  in  1866  was  80-92  years. 

The  average  age  of  all  who  died  in  1866  over  20  years  of  agq 
was  52'08  vears. 

The  following  list  includes  all  who  died  in  Massachusetts  in 
1866,  aged  over  100  years : — 
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Nativity  and  Pareiitage-  of  Persons  Deceased, — ^The  value  of 
these  tables  consists  in  the  fact  that  through  them,  and  by  com- 
parison witll  corresponding  tables  of  births,  we  may  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  birth-rate,  death-rate,  and  relative  increase 
of  the  two  great  classes  of  which  our  population  is  composed, — 
the  Puritan  stock,  which  settled  Massachusetts,  and  the  foreign 
immigrants,  who  have  come  in  during  the  present  century.  We 
pointed  out  in  the  Registration  Report  for  1865  the  impossi- 
bility of  attaining  this  information  through  the  tables  of  nativity 
alone,  since  the  deaths  of  all  persons  born  in  America  were 
classed  as  deaths  of  Americans,  without  regard  to  the  birth-place 
of  their  parents ;  and  that  the  great  mortality  among  the  young 
children  of  foreign  parents  gave  necessarily  an  entirely  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  mortality  of  the  native  and  foreign  classes. 
In  order  to  correct  this  error  a  table  has  been  made,  from  an 
analysis  of  the  original  reports  from  towns,  giving  the  parentage 
in  connection  with  all  deaths.  Both  tables  are  printed, — that  of 
nativity  and  that  of  parentage^ — as  each  may  help  to  explain  the 
other. 

Nativity  of  persons  deceased  during  thirteen  years,  1854-66. 


1954-9. 


i9eo. 


1961. 


196». 


1968. 


1964. 


1965. 


1966. 


Whole  No., 

20,996 

23,068 

24,085 

22,974 

27,751 

28,723 

26,152 

American, . 

16,880 

19,404 

20,039 

19,190 

23,265 

24,031 

21,528 

Foreign,    . 

3,246 

3,381 

3,544 

8,246 

3,964 

4,207 

4,292 

Not  stated,. 

870 

233 

502 

538 

522 

485 

332 

23,637 

18,490 

4,708 

430 


Percentages  of  those  stated. 


American, . 

83*88 

8516 

84-97 

85-53 

85  45 

85-10 

♦ 

83-38 

79-71 

Foreign,     . 

• 

1612 

14-84 

1503 

U-47 

14-55 

1490 

16-62 

20-29 
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In  examining  the  last  table,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  serious 
difficulties.  The  number  whose  parentage  is  not  stated  (3,460)  is 
more  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  defect  is  partly,  no 
doiibt,  the  fault  of  the  recording,  town  ofBcers,  who  may  have 
supposed  that,  as  the  information  thus  required  had  never  been 
analyzed,  it  did  not  demand  the  *8ame  care  as  other  parts  of  the 
record.  It  may  also  proceed  from  a  real  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  facts,  as  the  friends  of  the  deceased  may  not  know,  or  be  able 
to  ascertain,  the  parentage.  We  must  take  the  record  as  it  stands, 
and  do  the  best  we  can  with  it,  hoping  that  in  future  years  it  maj 
be  more  complete. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  this  table.  It  might  at  first  appear  that  a  comparison 
of  the  foreign  births  and  deaths  with  the  numbers  of  the  foreign 
population  as  reported  by  the  census  would  give  the  comparative 
increase  of  the  two  classes.  But  the  birth  and  death  reports  fix 
the  nationality  by  the  birth-place  of  the  parents,  while  the  census 
fixes  the  nationality  by  the  birth-place  of  those  who  were  enumer- 
ated. The  census  takes  the  birth-place  of  the  existing  population ; 
the  birth  and  death  reports  go  back  one  generation. 

The  children  of  Irish  or  German  parents  born  on  our  soil  are, 
in  the  census,  called  American,  while  in  the  birth  and  death 
reports  they  are  called  foreign.  In  paint  of  fact,  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  knowing  how  many  of  the  1,267,031  people  in 
Massachusetts  are  American  or  foreign  in  the  sense  of  the  birth 
and  death  reports.  We  can,  however,  compare  the  birth  and 
death  reports  with  each  other,  and  from  them  gain  some  inter- 
esting results. 

By  dividing  the  ''  not  stated  "  equally  between  the  two  classes 
we  obtain  the  following  result : — (See  birth  report,  page  26.) 


Blrtha. 


Deathi. 


Nfttnral  InerMM. 
Nomben. 


American  parentage, 
Foreign  parentage, 


16,555 
17,530 


12,196 
11,441 


4,359 
6,089 


There  are  two  sources  of  error,  however,  in  this  statement,  and 
wliich  we  have  no  means  of  correcting.    One  is  that  to  which  we 
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haye  referred, — ^the  great  number  in  the  death  reports  whose 
parentage  is  unknown.  The  other  is  the  greater  age  of  the 
American  class.  How  great  this  latter  difference  is  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  table : — 

Deaths  at  the  Extr^nes  of  Life,  ^^  not  stated  "  equally  diyided. 


Undar  S  jtmn 
of  age. 


of  Iff*. 


American, 
Forajgn, 


8,521 
1,706 


Or,  omitting  the  "  not  stated.". 


American, 
Foreign, 


2,910 
1,094 


From«the  two  tables  may  be  also  deduced  the  following  figures, 
which,  placed  in  direct  contrast,  show  how  entirely  inadequate  to 
express  the  fact  is  the  table  of  nativity  taken  by  itself: — 


Deaths  by 
Nativity  Table. 


Deaths  hy 
Parentage  Table. 


American,  all  ages, 
coreign,  " 

Half  Foreign,  all  ages, 
Not  stated,  •' 


10,074 

9,319 

784 

8,460 


We  see  that  instead,  of  the  American  mortality  being  four  times 
as  great  as  the  foreign,  as  woald  appear  from  the  nativity  table, 
the  two  classes  stand  very  nearly  together  (in  so  far  as  parentage 
is  stated,)  in  their  death  record,  notwithstanding  the  differetice  in 
the  numbers  of  the  living,  and  the  greatly  superior  age  of  the 
iioericans. 
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How  many  American-born  children  of  foreign  parents  are 
included  in  our  population  ?  This  class  must  be  nearly  all  under 
35  years  of  age,,  since  foreign  immigration  in  any  considerable 
numbers  commenced  about  1830. 

The  number  of  this  class  who  died  in  1866  may  be  approximated 
thus :  Putting  all'  the  *'  not  stated  "  (or  those  of  doubtful  nativ- 
ity) with  the  Americans,  and  equally  dividing  the  half  foreign 
class,  the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  deaths  in 
the  two  tables  stands  as  follows.  The  parentage  table  shows  the 
number  of  Americans  to  be  5,003  less,  and  the  number  of  foreign- 
ers to  be  5,003  more,  than  the  nativity  table.  Consequently  we 
may  say  that  at  least  5,003  of  the  native-born  children  of  foreign 
parents  died,  fiow  many  more  should  be  added  from  the  thou- 
8an4B  whose  parentage  is  Hot  given,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  ia 
round  numbers  5,000  such  deaths  are  proved. 

The  whole  number  oif  persons  in  Massachusetts  under  thirty 
years  of  age,*  by  the  census  of  1865,  was  746,702. 

The  whole  number  dying  in  3Iassachusetts  under  30  years  of 
age  in  1866,  was  12,851,  or  17  in  a  thousand. 

The  whole  number  of  native-born  .children  of  foreign  parents 
dying  in  Massachusetts  in  1866,  was  at  least  5,000,  and  probably 
very  many.  more. 

These  are  the  only  elements  available  for  computing  the  num- 
bers of  the  class  in  question,  and  they  are  insufficient  to  give  the 
desired  information.  It  is  not  a  population  of  all  ages,  but  all  or 
nearly  all  are  under  middle  life.  The  adults  have,  perhaps,  an 
average  chance  of  life,  but  certainly  the  children  have  not.  They 
live  for  the  most  part  in  crowded  towns,  and  under  most  unwhole- 
some conditions.  Wherever  the  sanitary  conditions  are  most  unfa- 
vorable to  life,  there  do  these  children  most  abound. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mortality  of  all  classes  under  thirty 
years  of  age  was  12,851 ;  and  that  the  mortality  among  the  native- 
born  of  foreign  parents,  supposing  them  to  be  all  under  30,  (and 
very  few  can  be  over  that  age,)  was  at  least  5,000,  or  39  per  cent* 
of  the  whole.  It  is  quite  evident  the  percentage  was  higher  than 
this,  but  it  cannot  be  demonstrated.  Add  to  this  the  mortality  of 
foreigrirbom  and  we  see  that  the  actual  number  of  deaths  under 
thirty  years  of  age  must  be  greater  among  the  foreign  than  among 
the  native  class. 

*  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  under  85  years  of  age. 
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From  the  facts  above  stated  the  reader  must  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  classes  in  our  popu-  * 
lation,  but  we  think  no  one  can  estimate  the  numbers  of  those 
who  were  either  bom  iir  Europe,  or  are  of  European  parentage,  at 
less  than  oue-ihird  of  the  whole.  Without  knowing  positively 
their,  numbers,  no  birth-rates  or  death-rates  can  be  determined. 
To  make  them  on  suppositious  would  be  to  put  vital  statistics  to 
unworthy  use. 

That  both  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  of  the  foreign  class  is 
very  much  higher  than  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  of  the  Ameri- 
can class  is  evident.  Beyond  that  point  we  see  no  way  to  draw 
conclusions  with  certainty  of  their  correctness. 

Every  year  the  difficulty  of  making  lines  of  division  between 
the  (so  called)  American  and  foreign  classes  becomes  greater  as 
these  classes  become  more  and  more  mingled  and  assimilated.  If 
we  could  imagine  both  immigration  and  emigration  to  cease  for 
two  or  three  generations,  (and  this  is.  but  a  trifling  period  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  nation,)  the  statist  who  should  then  attempt  to 
identify  classes  derived  from  the  Puritan  immigrants  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  Irish  and  German  and  British  American  immi- 
grants of  the  19th  century,  would  find  it  as  impossible  as  it  would 
be  found  to-day  to  distinguish  the  descendants  of  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans and  Danes  in  the  common  people  of  England. 

Mortality  of  Infants  in  State  Almshouses. — ^There  is  a  very  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  unfortunate  infants  who  are  either  born  in  the 
State  almshouses  or  are  brought  there  from  any  cause,  die  in 
unusual  numbers.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts,  which  are  not 
completely  evident  from  the  registration  returns,  or  from  any 
publications  prepared  for  the  legislature,  application  was  made 
to  the  sii^rintendents  of  the  almshouses,  who  furnished  for  this 
Report  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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Childbek  under  one  year  of  age  in  the  State  Almshouses  in  1866, 

and  what  became  of  them. 


Bridgwrater 
AlmibooM. 


Vonaon 
AlmahooM. 


Tewksbaqr. 
▲ImsbooM. 


Existing  in  Almshouse  January  1, 1866, 

Bom  in  the  house  or  received  during  the 
year, 


Totals  to  be  accounted  for, 

Died, 

Removed  or  discharged,    . 
Remaining  in  Almshouse  Dec.  81, 1866, 

Totals  accounted  for, . 


87 

62 
80 
21 
41 
27 
89 


11 

56 
67 
22 
21 
24 
67 


.    87 

201 
238 

80 
109 

49 
238 


The  number  of  nursing  children  dying  in  these  three  almshouses 
during  the  year  is  seen  to  be,  by  report  of  the  superintendents, 
123  (or  according  to  registration  returns  131,)  out  of  a  total  of 
894.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  82  in  a  hundred,  and  is  certainly  not 
a  large  percentage  from  a  class  of  children  many  of  whom  are 
bom  of  diseased  parents,  and  a  very  large  number  disowned, 
deserted,  .and  left  alone  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  State.  That 
so  few  die  is  very  creditable  to  the  superintendents  and  physicians 
into  whose  charge  they  are  committed. 
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CAUSES   OP    DEATH. 

T%e  weather  daiiog  1866,  as  indicated  by  temperature  and 
rain-fall,  was  thus  recorded  at  Amherst  and  Williams  Colleges : — 

Meak  Tempebatube  of  the  air,  and  amount  of  rain-fall  for  each 

month  of  1866. 


Amhxbbt. 


Mean 
Tempentare. 


Jannaryy        • 

Febroaiy, 

Hush,. 

April,    .... 

Mm,,     .       .        . 

Jnne,    .... 

July,     ...        • 

Aogusty. 

oeptambeTy    ... 

Oetober, 

December,    .  •     • 

Heaa  temperataie  for  year, 

Toial  niii-fiill. 


21-93 

26-18 

81-64 

48-63 

54-63 

65*82 

72-91 

63-48 

60-00 

49-50 

40-lCf- 

26-80 

46-76 


Baln-FftU. 


1-86 
4-62 
846 
2-03 
4-48 
6*66 
4-02 
8-95 
4-71 
3-38 
8-86 
8-67 


44-80 


WII.LUJI8TOWV. 


Van 
Tamperatan. 


Bain-FaU. 


19-26 

24-85 
29-42 
46-20 
52-38 
61-80 
69-26 
61-41 
58-60 
45-73 
40-20 
28-70 
44-39 


1-01 
1-78 
1-76 
0-75 
8-38 
4*81 
8-70 
8-37 
4*97 
2-37 
4-00 
8-74 


85-14 


In  Gonadering  the  causes  of  death,  we  find,  from  year  to  year, 
a  broad  distinction  separating  the  class  known  as  zymotic  diseases 
from  all  others.  Constitutional  and  local  diseases  are  always  with 
us,  and  each  year  we  may  expect  to  find  a  certain  number  of 
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victims,  not  differing  greatly  in  numbers,  or  percentages  to  the 
whole  population,  from  its  immediate  predecessor.    Changes  in 
the  rate  of  mortality  from  these  causes  are  perceived  only  by 
comparison  of  a  series  of  years.    With  the  zymotic  class,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  in  the  sub-division  known  as  miasmatic,  we 
find  included  all  the  epidemics^ — diseases  which  prevail,  as  the 
name  signifies,  ^'  upon  or  among  the  people."    The  immediate 
influences   which    propagate    and    make    active   these   terrible 
destroyera  of  life  are  yet  to  be  discovered.    We  only  know  that 
they  are  certain  forms  of  fever,  attacking  large  numbers  simul- 
taneously ;   often  suddenly  leaving  a  locality  and   establishing 
themselves  in  another  which  had  been  previously  exempt ;  each 
epidemic  seeming  to  have,  in  each  place  which  it  visits,  a  period 
of  increase  and  decline,  and  .differing  greatly  in  successive  seasons. 
The  mystery  which  has  always  concealed  the  intimate  nature  of 
these  diseases  from  the  knowledge  of  man  is  almost  as  impene- 
trable as  ever,  yet  in  these  latter  days  a  practical  observation  has 
been  made  which  seems  to  bear  the  test  of  experience.    It  is 
this :  that  the  virulence  and  destructiveness  of  this  class  of  dis- 
eases is  in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  those  provisions  which 
insure  to  a  community  cleanliness  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term.    An  overcrowded  population,  breathing  foul  air,  will  suffer 
from  epidemic  diseases  in  a  measure  proportioned,  in  .some  degree, 
to  the  unclean  manner  in  which  they  live.    It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  condition  of  sound  health  has  more  or  less 
power  to  resist  the  introduction  of  these  influences,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  of  enabling  the  body  which  has  received  them  to 
support  the  disturbance  which  they  occasion  better  than  a  con- 
dition of  depressed,  or  feeble,  or  imperfect  health.    It  also  appears 
that  putrefying  organic  materials,  with  which  the  air  in  crowded 
and  ill-ventilated  localities  is  always  charged,  liave  a  property  of 
intensifying  and  making  more  virulent  the  epidemic  poison,  which, 
may  be  then  conveyed  in  its  more  active  form  to  other  neighbor* 
ing  localities  which  may  be  neither  crowded  nor  ill-ventilated. 

It  is  from  such  considerations  that  the  destructiveness  of  the 
zymotic  class  of  diseases  is  wfttched  all  over  the  civilized  world,  as 
an  indication,  however  imperfect,  of  the  real  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  promoting  the  public  health.  The  record  of  Massa.- 
chusetts  in  1866  is  in  this  respect  of  a  gratifying  character. 
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The  following  table  will  show  how  it  compares  with  the  two 
preceding  years: — 


TXAB8. 

DjWBtMy. 

Typhw. 

Whooping 
Coagh. 

Croap. 

Dlphthsriiu 

• 

ScMlAtliia. 

1864,  .    . 

l,18ff 

1,844 

235 

768 

1,231 

320 

1,508 

1865,  .    . 

1,548 

1,694 

863 

504 

672 

136 

807 

1866,  .    . 

949 

1,091 

287 

431 

399 

109 

385 

The  number  of  deaths  by  zymotic  diseases  was  5,861,  which  was 
less  than  in  any  year  since  lJB59,  and  2,358  less  than  in  1865. 
The  percentage  of  deaths  by  zymotic  diseases  was  only  24*31.  In 
1865  it  was  31*20,  and  the  average  for  25  years  and  8  months 
was  28-85. 

The  percentage  of  constitutional  diseases,  including  consump- 
tion, was  26*64;  of  local  diseases,  26*84 ;  and  of  developmental 
diseases,  18-16.  All  these  are  relatively  a  little  higher,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  from  the  marked  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  zymotic 
diseases. 

ESghty-six  males  and  eight  females  lost  their  lives  by  railroad 
accidents ;  fifty-^ven  males  and  sixteen  females  killed  themselves ; 
five  males  and  three  females  were  killed  by  lightning ;  twenty-one 
were  lost  at  sea ;  one  man  is  reported  as  murdered ;  five  males 
and  three  females  were  frozen  to  death ;  fifty  males  and  forty-five 
females  were  burnt  to  death  ;  thirteen  males  and  eleven  females 
are  reported  poisoned ;  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  males  and 
thirty  females  are  reported  drowned. 

The  mortality  from  the  tea  most  destructive  diseases  in  the  past 
dx  years,  with  the  annual  average  for  the  whole  period,  is  given 
in  the  following  table : — 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  order  of  fatality  of  ten  princi- 
pal diseases  as  they  are  classed  in  the  nosological  table  furnished 
to  the  towns.  This  no  doubt  is  as  good  and  useful  a  division  of 
diseases  as  can  well  be  made,  jet  ill  a  certain  view  it  fails  to 
express  all  we  may  wish  to  know.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  a  certain 
group  of  diseases,  some  members  of  which  may  be  readily  mistaken 
for  others  and  so  reported,  and  all  having  a  certain  kinship,  be 
brought  together,  the  result  is  quite  different.  .  Putting  together 
in  this  way  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  (4,866,)  insanity,  (484,) 
cephalitis,  (8,502,)  and  brain  diseases,  (1,698,)  we  find  the  aggre- 
gate in  six  years  to  be  9,995,  making  the  annual  average  1,666, 
or  even  more  than  pneumonia.  This  group,  which  seems  almost 
u  well  entitled  to  stand  by  itself  as  consumption,  would  then  rank 
neit  to  that  disease  in  fatality.  This  fact  seems  important  to  be 
noted,  since  it  furnishes  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  we  are  a 
braiihworking  people  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  not  infrequently 
this  overworked  organ  shows  the  effect  of  the  strain  which  it  is 
made  to  bear. 
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Diphtheria. — ^This  frightful  disease,  unknown  or  unrecognized 
among  us  until  within  about  ten  years,  began  to  be  reported 
among  the  causes  of  death  in  1858.  It  increased  rapidly  from, 
18  deaths  in  that  year,  to  1,420  deaths  in  1868.  Since  then  the 
decline  has  been  almost  equally  rapid, — 1,231  in  1864,  672  in 
1865,  and  899  in  1866.  The  distinction  between  this  disease  and 
croup  has  always  been  obscure,  and  cases  of  both  diseases  may  be 
reported  under  either  heading ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  from 
croup  has  not  been  correspondingly  either  decreased  or  dimin- 
ished, and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  diphtheria  has  become  very 
much  less  fatal,  and  probably  very  much  less  frequent,  than  three 
years  ago.  More  than  half  the  cases  in  1866  occurred  in  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk  and  Worcester.  The 
greatest  number  of  cases  occurred  in  January,  (50,)  and  the 
smallest  number  in  July,  (16 ;)  199  cases  were  in  children  under 
five,  and  103  cases  in  children  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age, 
leaving  only  97  above  those  ages. 

Dysentery  was  much  less  fatal  than  usual.  Deaths  from  this 
cause  are  divided  nearly  equally  between  the  sexes.  As  usual  it 
prevailed  during  the  summer  and  autumn, — 139  oases  in  July, 
340  in  August,  225  in  September,  103  in  October,  and  142  in  all 
the  other  months.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  or  more  than 
half  the  decedents,  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Essex,  (148,) 
Middle^x,  (146,)  Suffolk,  (140,)  and  Worcester,  (160,)  show 
the  largest  number  of  cases.  The  mortality  from  dysentery  was 
less  than  in  any  year  since  1862,  and  less  than  the  average  annual 
number  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Typhus  as  well  as  dysentery  was  unusually  fatal  in  1865,  but 
in  1866  the  falling  off  in  the  death  returns  of  both  diseases  was 
equally  striking.  In  place  of  1,694  deaths  by  typhus  in  1865,  we 
have  only  1,091  in  1866, — 523  males  and  567  females  and  one, 
sex  not  stated.  The  largest  number  of  deaths  was  in  October, 
(146,)  and  the  smallest  number  in  June,  (48.)  The  difference 
between  these  two  seasons  is  less  than  usual,  and  shows  that  the 
disease  did  not  prevail,  as  it  often  does  in  the  autumn,  as  a  viru- 
lent epidemic.  The  greatest  mortality  was,  as  usual,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  but  no  period  of  life  was  exempt.    The 
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distribiitioii  of  lyphus  among  the  counties  was  not  remarkable 
in  1866. 

Measles. — ^ObIj  109  fatal  cases  were  reported,  equallj  divided 
between  the  sexes.  No  month  was  exempt.  Eightj-three  cases 
were  tmder  five  years  of  age.  Seventy  of  the  109  deaths  were  in 
Essex,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  Counties. 

ScarlaiifM  visited  us  very  lightly  in  1866.  Only  385  deaths, — 
185  males  and  200  females, — ^were  reported  from  this  disease, 
which  sometimes  claims  four  times  that  number. 

The  percentage  to  deaths  from  all  specified  causes  was  but  1-58, 
instead  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  1862, 1863  and  1864,  and 
3*06  per  cent,  in  1865.  All  the  counties  report  cases,  but  in  none 
did  the  disease  prevail  extensively.  All  but  16  of  the  cases  were 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  265  cases  were  under  five.  Cases 
are  reported  in  every  month. 

Erysipelas. — ^Under  this  head  are  also  included  seven  cases  of 
phlebitis.  Seventy-eight  males  and  69  females  are  reported. 
These  cases  occurred  in  all  the  months  of  the  year  and  at  all 
ages.    The  number  is  rather  below  the  average. 

Croup. — ^Two  hundred  and  seven  males  and  224  females  died 

from  this  disease.    This  number  is  1*79  per  cent,  of  alt  deaths 

from  specified  causes,  which  is  0*55  less  than  the  average  for  the 

past  quarter  of  a  century.    It  is  probable  that  the  treatment  of 

this  much  dreaded  disease  is  better  understood,  and  that  some 

lives  have  thereby  been  saved.    Deaths  are  recorded  in  every 

month  of  the  year,  the  largest  number  (59)  being  in  January,  and 

the  smallest  number  (19)  being  in  each  of  the  months  July, 

August  and  September.    Three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were 

under  five  years  of  age,  43  between  five  and  ten,  and  9  at  other 

ages  which  should  probably  have  been  credited  to  some  other 

disease.    All  the  counties  furnished  cases,  and  in  numbers  not 

calling  for  special  remark. 

Cholera  InfanJtam  caused  the  death  of  576  male  and  502 
female  children,  and  although  cases  are  reported  in  each  month, 
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900  occurred  in  July,  August  and  September.  The  largest  num- 
ber was  in  Suffolk  County,  (273,)  next  in  Middlesex,  (231,)  and 
Essex,  (164,)  while  Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  together 
report  only  58.  It  is  a  fatal  disease  in  the  counties  having  a 
crowded  population,  while  the  counties  not  containing  large  cities 
and  towns  suffer  much  less.  The  percentage  of  all  specified 
deaths  in  the  State  at  large  was  4*47  in  1866,  or  a  little  above 
the  average. 

Teething. — ^This  very  indefinite  cause  of  death  is  recorded  in 
220  cases,  which  is  0-89  of  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Consumption  caused  the  death  of  4,600  persons, — 2,124  males 
and  2,476  females ;  46-17  per  cent,  of  males  and  68-88  per  cent. 
of  females. 

Although  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is  61  less  than  in  1865, 
the  percentage  to  deaths  from  all  causes  is  19-08  in  1866,  in  place 
of  17-69  in  1865,  owing  to;  the  greatly  diminished  number  of 
deaths  from  agrmotic  diseases.  It  is  still,  however,  1*53  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  percentage  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
aggregate  number  is  absolutely  less  than  in  either  of  the  three 
preceding  years.    The  mortality  in  the 

First  quarter  was  1,158  or  25-06  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Second  «        «    1,229  or  26-72        «  «  « 

Third     "        «    1,079  or  28-46        «  « 

Fourth  "        "    1,189  or  24-76        «  " 


Or,  divided  by  seasons,  the  deaths  were,  in 

Spring,     1,288  or  27-89  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Summer,  1,125  or  24-46        «  "  « 

Autumn,  1,100  or  28-91        «  «  « 

Winter,    1,092  or  28-74        "  «  " 
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Deaths  from  Consumption  in  the  Counties,  1866. — Percentages. 


COUNTIES, 


PopaUtlon, 


I>e«th8  from 

ing  to  one 


all  SpecUed 
Causes. 


Death. 


BansUble,     . 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,  . 

Dukes  and  Nantttcket, 

Essex,    . 
Franklin, 


Hampden, 

Hampsliire, 

Middlesex, 

Norfolk,. 

Plrmottik, 

Suffolk,. 

Worcester, 


34,610 

56,944 

89,395 

8,948 

171,034 

81,840 

64,570 

89,269 

220,384 

116,306 

68,107 

208,212 

162,912 


320 
387 
292 
298 
260 
333 
299 
341 
264 
313 
249 
280 
289 


The  geographical  distribution  of  consumption  was  the  subject 
of  somewhat  extended  remarks  in  the  report  of  1865,  based  upon 
a  table  showing  the  mortality  from  this  cause  in  eyerj  town  in 
Hflssachusetts  for  ten  years.  It  was  found  that  the  disease  is 
^erj  unequally  distributed  throughout  the  State.  The  cause  of 
this  unequal  distribution  was  not,  however,  apparent.  In  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  single  observer  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  those  towns  and  the  different  parts  of  those  towns, 
there  was  no  .cause  which  could  be  assigned  with  certainty  as  a 
controlling  one  in  the  development  or  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case,  but  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  a  careful  comparison  and  classification  of 
groaps  of  towns  in  the  same  vicinity,  such  as  can  be  made  by 
physicians  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  influences  bearing  upon 
the  health  of  the  inbabitants,  will  finally  lead  to  important  results. 
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The  facts  are  on  record  for  all  who  are  interested  in.  the  subject 
to  compare  and  apply  them. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  during  the  past 
ten  years  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, based  upon  very  extensive  observation,  that  soil^moisture  is 
chief  among  the  causes  of  consumption  in  New  England,  and  that 
localities  quite  near  to  each  other,  and  even  in  the  same  town  and 
neighborhood,  may,  chiefly  from  this  cause,  be  possessed  of  influ- 
ences upon  this  disease  quite  opposed  to  each  other.  These  views 
were  expressed  by  Dr.  Bowditch  in  the  annual  address  delivered 
before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1862,  and  published  in 
their  Transactions.  A  letter  recently  received  from  a  gentleman 
travelling  in  Europe  in  search  of  health  for  a  member  of  his  family, 
gives  the  impression  that  the  French  physicians  are  aware  of  some 
such  influences  as  those  described  by  Dr.  Bowditch.  He  says : 
"  I  observe  that  the  resident  physicians  in  the  European  winter- 
stations  are  very  apt  to  proscribe  large  portions  or  quarters  of 
their  towns.  Our  doctor  here,  said  we  might  as  well  not  come  to 
Pan,  unless  we  lived  in  a  certain  indicated  part  of  the  town.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  usages  and  opinions  which  prevail  in  these 
invalid-stations,  confirm  the  theory  that  the  good  and  bad  places 
for  lung-disease  lie  close  beside  each  other,  distinguished  by  local 
conditions  of  very  narrow  scope." 

A  confirmation  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  leading  idea,  and  one  of  a 
very  authoritative  character,  has  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Ninth 
Report  of  the  (English)  Medical  OflBcer  of  the  Privy  Council."  It 
appears  that  inquiries  were  ordered  in  England  in  1865  and  1866 
into  the  "  efiect  of  drainage  works  and  other  sanitary  regulations 
designed  to  promote  the  public  health."  In  pursuance  of  this 
inquiry,  twenty-four  towns  were  selected  in  which  structural 
sanitary  works  had  been  most  thoroughly  done,  and  bad  been 
longest  in  operation.  These  towns  were  of  various  sizes, — from 
3,000  or  4,000  to  160,000  inhabitants.  Tested  by  mortality 
records,  which  were  analyzed  with  the  utmost  care,  it  was  found 
by  comparison  with  an  equal  period  of  time  preceding  the  san- 
itary works,  that  very  notable  changes  in  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  had  taken  place  since  the  improvements  had  been  made. 

In  commenting  upon  this  result,  Mr.  John  Simon,  Medical 
Ofiicer  of  the  Privy  Council,  says :  "  These  facts  appear  to  indicate 
a   partial   dependence  of  pulmonary  phthisis   on  some  of  the 
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unwholesome  conditions  which  haTe  been  removed.  And  when  a 
detailed  examination  is  made  of  the  cases  which  give  that  indica* 
tion,  and  they  are  compared  with  the  different  class  where  phthisis 
has  not  lessened  its  amount,  the  novel  and  most  important  con- 
clusion suggests  itself,  that  the  drying  of  soil  which  has^  in  most 
eases,  accon^amied  the  laying  of  main  sewers  in  the  improved 
townSj  has  led  to  the  diminution^  more  or  less  considerable^  of 
phthisis. 

^  The  &cts  which  are  yet  in  evidence,  seem  most  strongly  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion,  which,  should  it  be  substantiated,  will  con- 
stitute a  very  valuable  discovery,  evolved  by  Dr.  Buchanan  from 
the  inquiries  here  reported  on. 

"  Tn  the  adjoining  table,  or  in  the  table  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
particularly  gives  to  this  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  phthisis,  where  certain  works  have  been  executed,  is 
far  too  large  and  far  too  general  to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental 
coincidence." 

The  table  referred  to  is  here  given.  In  comparing  the  phthis- 
ical death-rate  in  the  first  column  with  the  change  reported  in 
the  second  colxunn,  the  diminution  or  increase  is  given  by  per- 
centages of  the  previous  rate.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Salisbury,  the 
former  rate  was  44^  per  10,000  living ;  the  present  rate  22|,  or 
49  per  cent,  of  the  former  rate. 

The  phthisical  death-rate  in  Massachusetts  in  1866  was  36  per 
10,000  Uviog. 
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« 

—17 

ti 

? 

Much      « 

Cardiff,  .    .    . 

34} 

—17 

ti 

? 

U                 it 

Mertiiyr,.    .    . 

88| 

—11 

u 

—12      « 

Some  recent  drying. 

Stratford,    .    . 

26} 

—  1 

u 

—  4      «* 

Some  local         ^< 

Penzance,   .    . 

30} 

—  5 

u 

0      « 

No  change. 

Brynmawr, .    . 

28^ 

+  « 

u 

*-  8      « 

• 

No  notable  change. 

Morpeth,     .    . 

80||^ 

—  8 

a 

+12      " 

No  change. 

Chelmsford,.    . 

32^ 

0 

m 

+11      « 

Slight  drying. 

Penrith,  .    .    . 

m 

—  5 

u 

+27      "    • 

No  change. 

Ashby,    .    .    . 

25^ 

+19 

it 

—10      « 

Some  drying. 

Carlisle,  .    .    . 

32 

+10 

C( 

+11      *« 

Drying,  with  local  defeots. 

Alnwick,      .    . 

28} 

+20 

(( 

+36      « 

No  dr3ring. 

•  Phthiili  and  Inng  diseaMS  together,  pzeTionslj  68}.     Redaction  of  this  rate  is  what  Is  above 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Simon  speaks  of  this  apparent  con- 
nection of  phthisis  with  soil  moisture  as  ^^  a  very  valuable  dis- 
covery by  Dr.  Buchanan/'  and  in  another  place  as  ^^  a  novel  and 
most  important  conclusion."  We  are  therefore  bound  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Simon  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  address  to  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  published  in  1862,  and  that  he 
had  not  read  the  Massachusetts  Registration  Reports  of  either 
1861  or  1865,  in>  both  of  which  reference  is  made  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Bowditch. 

Bieumonia. — ^Eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  males  and  801 
females  died  from  this  disease  in  1866.  This  is  146  more  than  in 
1865.  The  percentage  to  all  deaths  from  specified  causes  is  also 
1*13  per  cent,  higher,  chiefly  from  the  marked  diminution  in  the 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  before  referred  to. 


Deaths  from   Pneumonia  in  the  Counties,  1866. — Percentages. 


Barnstable,  . 

Beikihire,    . 

Bristol, 

Dukes  and  Nantucket, 


.        . 


•        • 


Franklin,     . 
Hampden,    • 


2-9 
8-2 
6-5 
0-6 
5-5 
5-9 
5-5 


Hampshire, 

a 

Middlesex,'. 
Norfolk,  . 
Pljmonth,  . 
Suffolk;  . 
Worcester, 


8-7 

6-6 
3*8 
7-1 
7-9 
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Order  in  which  the  Counties  appear  with  respect  to  mortality 

.  from  Pneumonia  and  Consumption. 


PNEUMOKIA. 

S3  i 

III 

^   'O    m 

C0K8UMPTI0N. 

• 

til 

fill 

Hampshire, 
Berkshire,  . 

8-7 
8-2 

Plymouth, 
Barnstable,       •        • 

24-63 
21-08 

Middlesex, . 

8-1 

Essex,       .... 

20-70 

Worcester, . 

7-9 

Dukes  and  Nantucket, 

19-11 

Suffolk, 

7-1 

Norfolk,    .... 

18-97 

Norfolk,      . 

6-6 

Middleeez, 

18-97 

Bristol, 
Franklin,    . 

6-5 

5-9 

Worcester, 

Bristol,      .... 

18-79 
1869 

Hampden,  . 
Essex, 

55 
5-5 

Franklin,  .... 
Suffolk,     .... 

18  69 
18-14 

Plymouth,  . 
Barnstable, 
Dukes  and  Nantc 

icket. 

3-8 
2-9 
0-6 

Hampden, 
Hampshire, 
Berkshire,         • 

1801 
1737 
16-31 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  preceding  table  that  the  list  of 
counties  is  almost  reversed.  In  general  terms,  pneumonia  was 
least  fatal  where  consumption  was  most  fatal,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  1865  and  previous 
years,  but  it  is. even  more  clearly  evident  in  1866.  The  mortality 
from  consumption  is  greatest  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
ocean,  and  least  in  the  interior  counties;  the  mortality  from 
pneumonia  is  greatest  in  the  interior  counties,  and  least  in  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  ocean. 

As  regards  season,  the  greatest  mortality  was  in  Migrch,  (282 ;) 
next,  February,  (214;)  January,  (185;)  December,  (177;) 
November,  (171.)  In  these  five  months  59*7  of  the  whole  mor- 
tality from  pneumonia  occurred.  In  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  deaths  were  only  167. 

As  regards  age,  612  cases  were  under  five  and  589  over  fifty 
years  of  age.  This  leaves  only  438  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifty.  Although  pneumonia  attacks  all  ages  indiscriminately,  it 
is  seen  to  be  chiefly  fatal  at  the  extremes  of  life. 
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Table  I.  -POPULATION,  1865— BIRTHS, 

General  Ahstract,  hy  OourUiet  and  TownSy  of  the  Births,  Mttrriages,  and 
with  the  Population,  according  to  the  State  Censtis  for  1865, — distin- 
Persons  Married,  and  the  Sex  and  the  aggregate  and  average  ages  of 


TBI    ITATB, 

▲  XD 
OOU  VTIBI. 

Population 

SUte 

Cenam, 

iseft.   ! 

iiniCBusim  . 

1,2(7,031 

Barnstable, 

34,610 

Bbrkshirb,  . 

56,944 

Bristol, 

89,395 

Dukes,  . 

4,200 

Essex,  . 

171,034 

Franklin,    . 

31,310  ; 

Hampden,    . 

64,570 

Hampshire,  . 

• 

89,269 

Middlesex,  . 

220,384 

Nantucket,  . 

4,748 

Norfolk, 

116,306 

Plymouth,  . 

63,107 

Suffolk, 

208,212 

Worcester,. 

162,912 

births. 

— 

o 

o 

Sex. 

• 

rARBHTAOB. 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Am. 

For. 

Am. Fa.  For.Fa. 

and        and 
For.  M.  Am.  M. 

17. 

34,085 

17494    11,(03 

88 

15,014 

15,989 

UK 

1,482 

284 

796 

404 

882 

10 

642 

93 

27 

28 

6 

1,587 

842 

743 

2 

781 

704 

45 

74 

33 

2,291 

1,165 

1,118 

8 

1,200 

925 

75 

73 

IS 

77 

36 

41 

- 

65 

5 

2 

4 

1 

4,638 

2,446 

2,178 

14 

2,355 

1,833 

219 

217 

14 

612 

315     296 

1 

413 

166 

11 

17 

5 

1,792 

927 

858 

7 

720 

933 

47 

62 

30 

973 

495 

476 

2 

513 

383 

36 

26 

15 

5,973 

3,030 

2,925 

18 

2,453 

3,054 

223 

220 

23 

67 

35 

82 

-. 

53 

4 

1 

6 

3 

3,114 

1,572 

1,536 

6 

1,222 

1,574 

136 

166 

16 

1,624 

840 

777 

7 

1,098 

433 

45 

40 

8 

;  6,027 

3,015  3,010 

2 

1,645 

3,550 

842 

418 

72 

4,514 

2,272^  2,231 

1 

11 

1,904 

2,332 

107 

131 

40 

/ 


\  . 
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MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS,  1866. 

Deaths  registered  in  Massachusetts  during  the  gear  1866— tn  cwinectian 
guiMng  the  Sex  and  the  Percentage  of  Children  Bam^  the  Nativity  of 
the  number  who  Died 


MABBIAOES. 


s 

9 

o 


Sativitt. 


Am.  M. 

For   I    •»<) 
.ForFe 


For.  If. 

and 
Ani.Fe. 


Unk. 


urn 


l,4S 


359   313 
648  414 


9701 
44 


587 
37 


Mil 

24 
156 

258 


2^)631325 


466 


301  263     21 


811   483 
462  300 


229 

121 


2,SOI1289j  697 
52     50 
916i  5251  264 


7 
26 
47 

3 
84 


610 
8/35 


507 


40 

15 

116 


2 
55 


939 
12 
40 
52 


142 


35 
17 


177 


67 


571      9       29 


1252 1196  295     259 


M(3jI140  527     64      100 


220 

3 

12 

26 


46 


6 


24 
9 


25 


8 
23 
32 


DEATHS. 


i 

Sbx. 

No  whose 

ages  are 
reglatored. 

AOB. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

Agg'te. 

Average. 

23,637 

497 

918 

1,609 

64 

* 

3,136 

500 

1,228 

665 

4,362 

90 

1,913 

1,023 

4,675 

2,957 


11,601 

274 

473 

773 

40 

1,450 
247 
602 
316 

2,104 

47 

937 

516 

2,395 

1,427 


12,003 

33 

23,502 

726,S8S 

219 

4 

492 

17,699 

442 

3 

911 

32,209 

832 

4 

1.597 

53,216 

24 

• 

- 

64 

2,616 

1,682 

4 

3,116 

93,488 

252 

1 

497 

18,919 

622 

4 

1,220 

35,640 

346 

3 

655 

22,932 

2,254 

4 

4,332 

183,021 

43 

- 

90 

4,946 

973 

3 

1,890 

59,094 

507 

- 

1,021 

40,882 

2,279 

1 

4,671 

119,826 

1,528 

2 

2,946 

92,400 

30ii 

85  97 
35*30 
33  32 
40-87 
30O0 
88-07 
29*21 
8501 
80-70 
54-96 
31-27 
40-04 
25-65 
31-36 
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Table  L — Births^  Marriages^  and  Beathsy 


I 


BIRTHS. 

PopnUtlon. 

GoantlM  and  Towni. 

State 
Censnf, 

1 

0 

Ssx. 

FAavxTAas. 

• 

1  a  A  jc. 

X 

Am.Fa.  For.Pa. 

A  O  IP  «V  • 

1 

H. 

F. 

t7nk. 

Am. 

For. 

and       and     \ 
For.  U.  Am.  M. 

Qnk. 

Barnstable, 

34,610 

796  404 

882 

"10 

642 

93 

27 

28 

6 

Barnstable, 

4,928 

90 

41 

44 

5 

82 

6 

. 

2 

- 

Brewster,  • 

1,456 

83 

21 

12 

~ 

30 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Chatham,  . 

2,624 

72 

36 

86 

. 

69 

- 

— 

1 

2 

Dennis, 

3,592 

84 

89 

45 

mm 

76 

2 

3 

8 

- 

Easiham,  • 

757 

19 

11 

8 

mm 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Falmouth, 

2,283 

15 

6 

9 

m 

14 

m. 

1 

- 

- 

Harwich,  • 

8,540 

82 

48 

82 

2 

78 

mm 

5 

8 

1 

Orleans,    . 

1,585 

84 

16 

18 

mm 

28 

2 

- 

4 

- 

FroTincetown,  . 

3,472 

115 

58 

57 

. 

49 

55 

6 

5 

- 

Sandwich, 

4,158 

108 

59 

49 

. 

74 

20 

8 

5 

1 

Truro, 

1,447 

88 

12 

21 

— 

28 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Wellfleet, . 

2,296 

61 

82 

26 

8 

57 

1 

2 

1 

- 

Yarmouth, 

2,472 

50 

25 

25 

- 

47 

1 

- 

2 

*■ 

Berkshire,  . 

56,944 

1,587 

842 

743 

2 

781 

704 

45 

74 

88 

Adams,     •        . 

8,298 

287 

168 

124 

.. 

112 

145 

6 

17 

8 

Alford,      . 

461 

8 

7 

1 

. 

8 

.. 

i- 

.- 

- 

Becket,     . 

1,393 

'  17 

11 

6 

» 

5 

11 

.. 

— 

1 

Cheshire,  . 

1,650 

43 

19 

28 

1 

15 

25 

2 

1 

- 

Clarksburg, 

530 

16 

10 

6 

— 

14 

2 

mm 

— 

- 

Dalton,     . 

1,137 

80 

18 

12 

— 

18 

14 

1 

1 

1 

Egremont, 
Florida,     . 

928 

13 

4 

9 

. 

11 

1 

. 

.- 

1 

1,178 

40 

21 

19 

. 

14 

28 

1 

2 

- 

Gt.  Barrington, . 

3,920 

100 

41 

59 

— 

59 

31 

2 

7 

1 

Hancock,  • 

937 

18 

8 

5 

. 

10 

8 

. 

. 

- 

Hinsdale,  . 

1,517 

63 

85 

28 

. 

24 

84 

1 

2 

2 

Lanesborongh,  . 

1,294 

49 

25 

24 

- 

22 

28 

- 

8 

1 

Lee,  . 

4,036 

106 

52 

54 

— 

38 

58 

6 

8 

1 

Lenox, 

1,660 

57 

88 

24 

» 

21 

34 

1 

1 

- 

Monterey, . 

737 

15 

5 

10 

mm 

14 

. 

1 

_ 

- 

Bit  Washington, 
New  Ashfora,    . 

237 

« 

— 

_ 

_ 

. 

.. 

. 

» 

178 

4 

3 

1 

— 

4 

— 

» 

» 

N.  Marlborough, 

1,649 

55 

80 

25 

— 

24 

30 

— 

1 

- 

Otis, . 

956 

29 

17 

12 

-. 

35 

2 

1 

«. 

1 

Peru, 

494 

15 

8 

7 

mm 

9 

6 

. 

~ 

« 

Pittsfield,  . 

9,676 

290 

162 

128 

. 

99 

152 

16 

18 

5 

Richmond, 

944 

19 

8 

11 

mm 

7 

8 

_ 

1 

8 

Sandisfield, 

1,411 

24 

12 

12 

— 

15 

7 

1 

1 

* 

SaTOY, 
Sheffield,  . 

866 

18 

9 

9 

. 

15 

2 

« 

1 

— 

2,459 

76 

44 

82 

. 

46 

23 

1 

8 

8 

Stockbridge, 

1,967 

38 

18 

15 

— 

14 

15 

~ 

8 

1 

Tyringham, 
Wasbngton, 
W.  Stockbridge, 

650 
859 

22 

14 

10 
9 

12 
5 

— 

12 
11 

9 

1 

1 

2 

^^ 

1,620 

52 

28 

24 

. 

22 

25 

1 

8 

1 

WiUiamstown,  . 

2,555 

72 

29 

42 

1 

41 

20 

4 

4 

8 

Windsor,  . 

758 

7       3 

4 

— 

7       - 

—        *■ 

•  No  Birthi. 
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regittertd  during  the  year 

1866— Continued. 

3CAHBIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

1 

Hatxtitt. 

1 

Sbz. 

ut 

AOB. 

Ain.M. 

For.  M. 

s 

Am. 

Tor. 

and 
For.F*. 

and 
Am-Fe. 

Vnk. 

£ 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

S-? 

Agg'te. 

ATeraga. 

850 

318 

24 

7 

12 

8 

497 

274 

219 

4 

492 

17,699 

35-97 

48 

46 

1 

mm 

1 

— 

48 

22 

26 

mm 

47 

2,014 

42-85 

11 

9       1 

— 

1 

— 

22 

13 

9 

mm 

22 

664 

80-18 

25 

28 

.. 

— 

I 

1 

43 

24 

19 

- 

48 

1,632 

37*95 

45 

44 

. 

~m 

1 

— 

46 

25 

21 

-. 

46 

1,804 

39*22 

8 

8 

^ 

-. 

— 

~ 

8 

6 

2 

- 

8 

191 

28-87 

22 

20 

. 

-. 

2 

— 

25 

13 

12 

— 

24 

1,167 

48-63 

52     51 

.. 

« 

- 

1 

52 

18 

33 

1 

52 

2,081 

40-02 

21 

20 

— 

1 

— 

« 

83 

20 

13 

— 

33 

1,246 

87-76 

45 

28 

17 

5 

— 

— 

48 

81 

11 

1 

42 

1,096 

26-00 

40 

3d 

5 

~ 

6 

- 

82 

52 

29 

1 

81 

2,586 

81-03 

9 

9 

^ 

« 

— 

~ 

16 

9 

7 

m. 

15 

559 

87-27 

14 

13       - 

. 

- 

1 

46 

27 

18 

1 

46 

1,134 

24-65 

IP    17       -  1 

1 

1 

— 

83 

14 

19 

— 

83 

1,525 

46-21 

«ld  lfI4  /l50  1 

26 

40 

12 

918 

473 

442 

8 

911 

32,209 

35-36 

laS  /  7o  /  40  1 

6 

10 

1 

153 

94 

69 

— 

153 

4,219 

27-58 

4     2       - 

1 

— 

1 

7 

ar 

4 

- 

7 

393 

56-14 

5      5       . 

«. 

— 

— 

9 

4 

5 

— 

9 

405 

45-00 

25    17       6  1 

1  I 

1 

* 

30 

16 

13 

1 

30 

930 

31-00 

4      2-1 

_  1 

2 

— 

11 

9 

2 

- 

11 

201 

18-27 

13    11        if 

_  1 

1 

- 

17 

3 

13 

1 

17 

764 

44-94 

11 

10        1  1 

^  1 

_ 

- 

6 

2 

4 

— 

6 

320 

53-38 

6 

6       - 

_  1 

^ 

— 

20 

13 

7 

- 

20 

654 

82-70 

38 

23     13 

1   1 

1 

— 

51 

21 

30 

- 

51 

1,721 

33-75 

4 

2  1    - 

2  1 

.- 

— 

5 

1 

4 

— 

5 

299 

59-80 

25 

13     10 

2  1 

-. 

- 

23 

8 

15 

- 

21 

696 

33-14 

15 

7       2 

1   1 

2 

8 

24 

17 

7 

- 

24 

919 

38-29 

AW 

51 

85     15 

1   1 

2 

1 

88 

37 

51 

- 

88 

2,612 

29-68 

9 

ft  1      1 

_ 

- 

16 

8 

8 

9 

15 

619 

41-27 

12    10      - 

- 

1 

1 

19 

9 

10 

- 

19 

735 

38-68 

A4f             XV 

1    1 '  - 

_ 

— 

1 

1 

— 

- 

1 

46 

46-00 

8     8      - 

.. 

.- 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2 

77 

88-50 

18    14 

4 

_ 

— 

22 

14 

8 

— 

22 

898 

40-82 

12      9 

7 

0 

1 

-. 

18 

5 

13 

— 

18 

687 

35-39 

4     8- 

1 

-. 

15 

4 

11 

— 

15 

618 

41-20 

112    52    39 

7 

lO 

4 

137 

66 

70 

1 

134 

3,722 

27-78 

6      5      1 
14  1  11      8 

■ 

-. 

12 

9 

3 

— 

11 

529 

4809 

„„ 

— . 

15 

9 

6 

— 

15 

728 

48-58 

8      8      - 

^. 

-. 

16 

9 

7 

« 

16 

585 

86-56 

W                 o      1           » 

^    30      5 

1 

2 

1 

55 

25 

30 

- 

65 

4,226 

76-84 

14     9      8 

1 

1 

* 

28 

15 

13 

— 

28 

982 

85KKr 

9      9. 

Xw 

_ 

13 

8 

5 

— 

13 

442 

84-00 

w                  «                  ~ 

7     7  '    - 

^^ 

-. 

8 

5 

8 

. 

8 

418 

52-25 

12      5      4  1 

1 

2 

mm 

89 

21 

18 

— 

89 

719 

18-44 

18    15      .1 

1 

2 

mm 

52 

80 

22 

- 

62 

1,832 

35-28 

8 

i'l-i 

^ 

1 

"• 

6  1    5 

1 

^ 

6 

263 

43-83 

VI 
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Table  I. — Births,  Marriages^  and  Deaths, 


CountiM  and  Towns. 


Popalatlon. 

State 

Centas, 

isea. 


Bristol, 

Acushnet, . 
Attlebo  rough, 
Berkley,  . 
Dartmoutb, 
Dighton,  . 
Easton, 
Fairhaven, 
Fall  River, 
Freetown, . 
Mansfield, . 
New  Bedford, 
Norton,  . 
Raynham, . 
Rehoboth, . 
Seekonk,  . 
Somerset,  • 
Swanzejr,  . 
Taunton,  . 
Westport, . 

Dukes,  . 

Cbilmark, . 
Edgnrtown, , 
Gosnold,   • 
Tisbury,    . 

Essex,  . 

Amesbury, 
Andover,  . 
Beverly,    . 
Boxfonl,   . 
Bradford,  . 
Danvers,   • 
Essex, 
Georgetown, 
Gloucester, 
Groveland, 
Hamilton, . 
Haverhill, . 
Ipswich,     . 
Lawrence, 
Lynn, 
Lynn  field. 


89,395 

1,251 
6,200 
847 
3,435 
1,813 
3,076 
2,547 

17,481 
1,485 
2,130 

20,853 
1,709 
1,868 
1,843 
928 
1,789 
1,336 

16,005 
2,799 

4,200 

548 
1,846 

108 
1,696 

171,034 

4,181 
5,314 
5,942 
868 
1,566 
5,144 
1,630 
1,926 

11,937 

1,619 

799 

10,740 
3,311 

21,698 

20,747 
725 


BIRTHS. 

• 

o 

o 
o 

Sbx. 

Pabextaoe. 

Am.Ba. 

For  Fa. 

M. 

F. 

UnK. 

Am. 

For. 

and 

and 

Unk. 

IP 

For.  M. 

Am.  H. 

2,291 

1165 

1118 

8 

1200 

925 

75 

73 

18 

32 

20 

12 

.. 

32 

_ 

,^ 

_ 

^ 

274 

130 

144 

— 

152 

106 

5 

4 

7 

10 

5 

5 

. 

10 

-. 

. 

^ 

. 

83 

43 

40 

— 

81 

— 

1 

1 

~ 

57 

29 

25 

3 

35 

17 

— 

3 

2 

65 

36 

29 

— 

24 

39 

2 

^ 

— 

56 

31 

25 

. 

51 

4 

1 

_ 

. 

516 

252 

262 

2 

138 

335 

17 

22 

4 

26 

12 

13 

1 

26 

. 

. 

— 

. 

39 

18 

21 

— 

22 

12 

•3 

2 

.i. 

437 

222 

215 

~ 

258 

150 

16 

10 

3 

36 

20 

16 

— 

24 

11 

1 

m. 

mm 

57 

22 

35 

. 

43 

11 

2 

1 

.. 

37 

19 

18 

— 

36 

1 

« 

mm 

— 

15 

10 

4 

1 

15 

.. 

— 

» 

mm 

16 

12 

4 

«. 

11 

— 

3 

2 

^ 

60 

34 

26 

m. 

32 

27 

— 

1 

. 

422 

219 

203 

m. 

159 

210 

24 

27 

2 

53 

31 

21 

1 

51 

2 

* 

- 

- 

77 

86 

41 

- 

65 

5 

2 

4 

1 

21 

15 

6 

^ 

21 

,^ 

,. 

.^ 

^ 

35 

16 

19 

mm 

27 

4 

m. 

3 

1 

2 

-. 

2 

. 

1 

• 

1 

. 

«. 

19 

5 

14 

- 

16 

1 

1 

1 

— 

4,638 

2446 

2178 

14 

2355 

1833 

219 

217 

14 

135 

79 

54 

2 

57 

63 

8 

12 

^ 

152 

87 

65 

— 

37 

94 

11 

10 

— 

145 

77 

68 

. 

121 

16 

4 

4 

. 

11 

3 

8 

m. 

9 

2 

— 

. 

. 

41 

19 

22 

— 

80 

8 

1 

2 

— 

164 

88 

73 

3 

85 

53 

17 

5 

4 

48 

24 

24 

. 

36 

6 

2 

4 

— 

29 

11 

18 

. 

17 

9 

2 

1 

m^ 

439 

250 

188 

1 

204 

162 

36 

37 

— 

38 

20 

18 

«. 

26 

10 

1 

1 

_ 

16 

7 

9 

. 

12 

1 

3 

— 

-. 

304 

156 

147 

1 

172 

112 

7 

13 

_ 

60 

37 

23 

. 

49 

8 

3 

. 

m- 

757 

386 

871 

— 

134 

580 

14 

28 

1 

634 

323 

307 

4 

355 

230 

22 

27 

~m 

15 

6 

9 

12 

2 

1 

"■ 

-■ 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
regt^ered  during  the  year  1866 — Continued. 


Vll 


MARRIAGES. 

DEATHA. 

8 

Katitity. 

8BX. 

let 

AOB. 

Am.  11. 

For.  M. 

9 

Am. 

For. 

and 

and 

Unk. 

« 

M. 

r. 

Unk. 

^"? 

Ags*te.  ATersf*' 

O 

For.Fe. 

AnLFe. 

26 

04 

^•4    (a 

1 

970  587 

258 

47 

52 

1,609 

773 

832 

4 

1,597 

53,2)6 

33-32 

14 

14 

_ 

16 

9 

7 

_ 

15 

658 

4353 

68   37 

20 

5 

5 

1 

133 

69 

64 

133 

4,359 

32-77 

4    4 

^ 

.^ 

. 

12 

8 

4 

— 

12 

481 

4008 

37   36 

,^ 

1 

^ 

. 

53 

27 

26 

- 

53 

2,712 

51-21 

19 

17 

1 

.. 

1 

18 

9 

8 

1 

18 

G03 

33-50 

12 

10 

2 

^ 

^ 

• 

43 

19 

24 

— 

48 

1,356 

81-53 

22 

21 

^ 

^ 

1 

39 

22 

17 

- 

89 

1,902 

48-77 

225   83 

103 

15 

17 

7 

430 

202 

228 

— 

429 

10,066 

23-46 

10 

10 

^ 

.. 

. 

25 

11 

12 

2 

25 

924 

36-96 

9 

6 

^ 

2 

_ 

1 

32 

9 

23 

-. 

32 

1,156 

3612 

240 

142 

76 

9 

12 

1 

337 

158 

178 

1 

333 

10,386 

314» 

12 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

32 

13 

19 

-. 

32 

1,097 

34  28 

14 

12 

1 

1 

_ 

.. 

31 

17 

14 

- 

31 

968 

3123 

19 

19 

^ 

. 

34 

21 

13 

- 

34 

1,878 

5523 

9 

8 

1 

^^ 

„, 

^ 

11 

8 

3 

— 

11 

603 

54-82 

10 

9 

1 

» 

. 

^ 

32 

16 

16 

mm 

32 

1,182 

•  36-94 

15 

15 

^ 

.. 

_ 

21 

16 

5 

— 

21 

933 

44-43 

206 

100 

52 

14 

18 

13 

272 

121 

151 

- 

268 

10,209 

3809 

25 

23 

1 

- 

- 

1 

38 

18 

20 

— 

36 

1,748 

48-56 

44 

37 

1 

3 

2 

1 

64 

40 

24 

- 

64 

2,616 

40-87 

10 

10 

^ 

6 

4 

2 

. 

6 

330 

55-00 

23 

18 

1 

1 

2 

1 

26 

13 

13 

- 

26 

1,061 

40-81 

11 

9 

— 

2 

- 

- 

32 

23 

9 

- 

32 

1,225 

38-28 

2,063 

1325 

466 

84 

142 

• 

46 

3,136 

1450 

1682 

4 

3,116 

93,488 

30  00 

38 

30 

1 

1 

5 

i 

77 

39 

38 

.. 

77 

2,067 

26  84 

57 

35 

13 

4 

5 

101  1 

38 

63 

— 

100 

3,368 

33-68 

49 

41 

1 

1 

3 

3 

72 

30 

42 

- 

72 

8,152 

43-78 

7 

7 

^^ 

4 

3 

1 

— 

4 

80 

20-00 

9 

9 

„ 

^^ 

_ 

^, 

16 

6 

10 

~ 

16 

526 

32  87 

60  :  47 

8 

1 

3 

1 

79 

31 

48 

.- 

79 

2,532 

3205 

10    8 

1 

1 

86 

24 

12 

— 

86 

1,449 

40-25 

17   14 

^ 

2 

1 

21 

11 

10 

- 

21 

857 

40-81 

165  .  79 

45 

24 

12 

5 

218 

103 

115 

- 

213 

6,336 

29-75 

15 

14! 

1 

» 

83 

19 

13 

1 

■82 

956  29-87 

5 

5 

^ 

_ 

8 

1 

7 

— 

8 

467  58-37 

155 

100 

27 

3 

12 

4 

183 

87 

95 

1 

183 

5,566  30-42 

M  !  32 

]i 

1 

.. 

. 

70 

33 

37 

— 

70 

2,645  37-79 

4aO  /  lo6 

227 

16 

38 

18 

513 

234 

279 

- 

512 

9,486;  18  53 

2St  \  187 

37 

12 

14 

1  "^ 

395 

177 

217 

1 

392 

10,846 

27  67 

'A 

^m  w 

1 

1- 

9 

3 

6 

M* 

9 

311 

34  56 

*No  UairlAKet. 
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Table  L — Births^  Marriages^  and  Deaths^ 


\ 

FopoUtlOB. 

BIBTHS. 

Coonttoa  tod  Towni. 

sute 

6 

Six. 

Pabsittaob. 

Cemtu, 

2 

▲m.Fa.  For.Fa. 

^&  ^^   ^^  w  ■ 

% 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Am. 

For. 

and 

And 

Unk. 

For.  M. 

Am.  M. 

ESSBX — Con, 

Manchester, 

1,643 

53 

30 

23 

mm 

40 

5 

3 

8 

2 

Marblehead, 

7,308 

264 

131 

133 

. 

180 

54 

10 

10 

1 

Methuen,  • 

2,676 

52 

28 

24 

m. 

27 

10 

8 

3 

— 

MlddletoD, 

022 

21 

11 

10 

~ 

15 

2 

8 

1 

. 

Kahant,    . 

318 

10 

6 

4 

i- 

5 

4 

1 

. 

.. 

Newbury, .       % 

1,362 

28 

10 

0 

~ 

23 

8 

-. 

2 

-. 

Newburyport,   • 

12,076 

802 

163 

137 

2 

134 

138 

24 

10 

1 

N.  Andover, 

2,622 

51 

27 

24 

» 

15 

30 

4 

2 

«. 

Rockporti . 

3,367 

116 

66 

40 

1 

85 

16 

6 

5 

4 

Rowley,    . 

1,101 

25 

0 

16 

— 

23 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Salem, 

21,180 

284 

147 

137 

- 

170 

83 

18 

13 

-. 

Salisbury, . 

3,600 

101 

55 

46 

- 

66 

20 

— 

6 

— 

Saunis,     . 
SoRi  Danvers, 

2,006 

42 

18 

24 

— 

27 

5 

-15 

5 

— 

6,051 

170 

85 

85 

— 

88 

70 

6 

6 

^ 

Swampscott, 

1,535 

30 

21 

18 

— 

27 

5 

6 

1 

— 

Topsfield,  . 

1,212 

24 

17 

7 

- 

22 

2 

— 

- 

-. 

Wenham, . 

018 

21 

8 

13 

. 

17 

3 

1 

.- 

.» 

W.Newbury,    . 

2,087 

47 

32 

15 

— 

26 

14 

2 

5 

— 

Franklin,   • 

31,840 

612 

315 

206 

1 

413 

166 

11 

17 

6 

Ashfield,   . 

1,221 

18 

11 

6 

1 

16 

,„ 

1 

1 

^ 

Bemardston,     . 

002 

12 

5 

7 

wm 

12 

^ 

^ 

— 

«. 

Bnckland, . 

1,022 

50 

28 

22 

— 

20 

27 

1 

2 

. 

Charlemont, 

004 

7 

3 

4 

— 

7 

. 

. 

. 

.. 

Coleraine,  •        • 

1,726 

38 

10 

10 

. 

37 

1 

.. 

. 

«. 

Conway,  . 

1,538 

30 

14 

16 

— 

21 

0 

~ 

- 

^ 

Deerfield, . 

8,038 

08 

53 

45 

~. 

31 

50 

3 

5 

«. 

Erving,     . 

576 

0 

3 

6 

— 

6 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Gill,  . 

635 

12 

3 

0 

mm 

12 

. 

~ 

.- 

^ 

Greenfield, 

3,211 

82 

47 

85 

— 

40 

35 

2 

4 

1 

Hawley,    • 

687 

17 

11 

6 

— 

17 

-. 

— 

.- 

— 

Heath, 

642 

4 

2 

2 

r 

4 

« 

~ 

mm 

mm. 

Leyerett,  . 

014 

20 

11 

0 

18 

1 

— 

-. 

1 

Lcyden,    . 

502 

11 

7 

4 

— 

7 

3 

» 

1 

^ 

Monroe,    . 

101 

2 

2 

* 

m. 

2 

. 

.. 

.m 

^ 

Montague, 

1,574 

14 

6 

8 

— 

13 

. 

~ 

— 

1 

New  Salem, 

1,116 

12 

4 

8 

— 

12 

. 

m. 

.. 

.. 

Northfield, 

1,660 

34 

17 

17 

— 

22 

10 

mm 

~ 

2 

Orange,    . 

1,000 

10 

8 

11 

- 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rowe, 

563 

8 

5 

3 

•m. 

8 

.m 

. 

.. 

^ 

Shelbume, 

1,564 

28 

16 

12 

mm 

23 

4 

1 

. 

_ 

Shutesbury, 

788 

15 

5 

10 

— 

13 

. 

1 

1 

-. 

Sunderland, 

861 

21 

0 

12 

-. 

17 

4 

_ 

» 

.« 

Warwick, . 

001 

17 

10 

7 

~ 

13 

2 

1 

1 

-. 

Wendell,  . 

603 

6 

5 

1 

mm 

5 

1 

_ 

.. 

-. 

Whately,  . 

1,012 

28 

11 

17 

— 

18 

0 

1 

— 

-~ 
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BIRTHS,  MABRIA6£S»  AND  DEATHS. 


IX 


regiitend  during  the  year  1866 — Continued. 


MABKIAQE8. 

DEATHS. 

• 

Natxtxtt. 

»< 

Bxx. 

hi 
'It 

Aas. 

TS. 

0 

Am.  X.  For.  M. 

S  1 

Am. 

For. 

aad   and 
iFoc  Fo.  Am.Fe. 

Unk. 

K. 

F. 

Unk. 

Agg'tt. 

Arerage. 

17 

13 

1 

2 

1 

32 

12 

20 

32 

956 

29-87 

60 

48 

10 

2 

9 

— 

155 

66 

89 

m. 

154 

4,076 

26-47 

83 

80 

— 

3 

- 

- 

51 

27 

24 

- 

50 

1,990 

89-80 

4 

3 

— 

- 

1 

~ 

22 

10 

12 

— 

22 

947 

43-05 

2 

2 

— 

— 

-  ' 

- 

5 

4 

1 

- 

5 

122 

24-40 

6 

6 

mm 

— 

~ 

-. 

20 

8 

12 

m. 

20 

818 

40-90 

164 

105 

42 

4 

8 

5 

180 

91 

89 

— 

178 

6,546 

36-78 

16 

12 

- 

1 

3 

- 

41 

17 

24 

— 

40 

1,351 

33-77 

5S 

34 

7 

2 

6 

4 

55 

28 

27 

— 

53 

1,554 

29-32 

12 

12 

~ 

m. 

20 

12 

8 

.. 

18 

650 

3611 

206 

144 

44 

4 

14 

- 

414 

193 

220 

1 

414 

14,108 

34-08 

43 

42 

~ 

1 

— 

61 

27 

34 

m. 

61 

2,S11 

37-89 

19 

15 

1 

- 

1 

2 

38 

19 

19 

— 

38 

1,111 

29-24 

42 

36 

1 

1 

3 

1 

114 

54 

60 

— 

114 

8,076 

26-98 

7 

5 

— 

2 

— 

— 

35 

16 

19 

-. 

35 

777 

22-20 

14 

14 

-. 

— 

— 

— 

12 

5 

7 

— 

12 

486 

40-50 

16 

15 

1 

- 

^ 

— 

10 

7 

3 

>. 

10 

288 

28-80 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

15 

21 

— 

36 

1,677 

46-58 

301 

263 

21 

4 

7 

6 

500 

247 

252 

1 

497 

18,919 

88-07 

10 

9 

1 

«. 

« 

^ 

8 

5 

3 

s. 

8 

426 

53-25 

12 

12 

__ 

— 

~ 

— 

19 

10 

9 

-. 

19 

994 

52-32 

18 

13 

4 

1 

.- 

- 

44 

22 

22 

— 

44 

1,092 

24-82 

4 

4 

— 

— 

~ 

» 

11 

5 

6 

mm 

11 

691 

62-82 

14 

13 

^ 

1 

— 

.- 

21 

12 

9 

m. 

21 

750 

35-71 

13 

12 

1 

- 

- 

— 

32 

18 

14 

.- 

82 

1,225 

38-28 

21 

20 

1 

- 

1 

- 

51 

21 

30 

- 

51 

1,588 

31-14 

3 

2 

— 

— 

1 

* 

7. 

7 

m. 

7 

240 

34-29 

4 

3 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

8 

5 

3 

mm 

8 

323 

40-37 

50 

86 

12 

1 

1 

- 

61 

29 

32 

mm 

61 

1,905 

31-23 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

. 

9 

2 

7 

~ 

9 

647 

71-89 

6 

5 

— 

— 

>. 

1 

3 

2 

1 

. 

3 

216 

7200 

4 

3 

«. 

— 

— 

1 

23 

12 

11 

.- 

23 

748 

32-52 

6 

4 

— 

— 

1 

1 

8 

3 

— 

— 

3 

131 

43-67 

7 

7 

~ 

— 

« 

- 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

122 

61-00 

2 

2 

» 

— 

- 

— 

27 

18 

9 

— 

26 

1,163 

44-73 

12 

12 

^ 

— 

-. 

- 

11 

2 

9 

— 

10 

534 

53-40 

12 

10 

« 

— 

— 

2 

19 

5 

14 

.- 

19 

982 

51-68 

28 

28 

— 

— 

1 

1 

30 

18 

11 

1 

30 

1,050 

35-00 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

8 

4 

4 

«. 

8 

288 

3600 

15 

13 

1 

— 

1 

- 

31 

14 

17 

— 

30 

822 

27-40 

10 

10 

« 

— 

— 

— 

15 

8 

7 

— 

15 

577 

38-47 

6 

6 

• 

— 

- 

— 

16 

8 

8 

— 

16 

782 

48-88 

14 

14 

.. 

— 

— 

- 

11 

3 

8 

m. 

11 

523 

4755 

12 

11 

.1. 

1 

— 

- 

7 

4 

3 

. 

7 

310 

44-29 

12 

10 

1 

■■ 

1 

1  ■ 

23 

9 

14 

•- 

23 

790 

34-35 
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Table  I. — Births,  Marrtages,  and  Deaths, 


Counties  and  Towm. 


Hampden, 

A$(awam,  • 
Blandford, 
Briinfield, . 
Chester,    • 
Chicopee, . 
Granyille, . 
Holland,    . 
Hoiyoke,  . 
Longmeadow, 
Ladlow,    . 
Monson,    . 
{St.  Almshouse^) 
Montgomery, 
Palmer,     . 
Russell,     • 
Soathwick, 
Springfield, 
Tolland,    . 
Wales, 
Westfield, . 
TV.  Springfield, 
Wilbraham, 


Hampshire,. 

Amherst,  . 
Belohertown, 
Chesterfield, 
Cummington, 
Easthamptoo, 
Enfield,     . 
Goshen,     . 
Granby,    . 
Greenwich, 
Had  ley,     . 
Hatfield,   . 
Huntington, 
Middlefield, 
Northampton, 
Pelham,     . 
Plainfield, . 
Prescotti    . 
South  Hadlcy, 
Southampton, 
Ware, 
Wcsthampton, 


Fopalation. 

8tat« 

Cenins, 

ISOS. 


64,570 

1.664 
1,087 
1,316 
1,266 
7,577 
1,387 
368 
5,648 
1,480 
1,232 
8,272 

353 
3,080 

618 

1,155 

22,035 

611 

696 
5,634 
2,100 
2,111 


39,269 

3,415 

2,636 

801 

980 

2,869 

997 

411 

90S 

648 

2,246 

1,405 

1,163 

727 

7,925 

■  737 

579 

596 

2,099 

1,216 

3,374 

636 


BIRTHS. 


o 
'A 

S 


BBS. 


Unk. 


PA&KKTAOB. 


Am. 


1,792 

927 

858 

29 

16 

13 

24 

13 

11 

30 

10 

20 

30 

17 

13 

232 

123 

109 

33 

14 

19 

6 

4 

2 

220 

121 

99 

26 

12 

14 

29 

13 

15 

65 

41 

24 

26 

12 

14 

4 

1 

3 

100 

45 

55 

10 

3 

6 

30 

13 

17 

621 

327 

294 

9 

6 

8 

7 

5 

2 

158 

78 

75 

65 

34 

31 

38 

19 

19 

973 

495 

476 

95 

44 

51 

31 

19 

12 

18 

7 

11 

26 

13 

13 

80 

44 

36 

25 

10 

15 

7 

6 

— 

15 

11 

4 

5 

2 

3 

•61 

36 

25 

55 

26 

29 

23 

10 

13 

14 

6 

8 

234 

111 

123 

9 

6 

3 

7 

2 

4 

7 

5 

2 

49 

29 

20 

26 

14 

12 

90 

44 

46 

15 

8 

7 

1 


720 

15 

21 

19 

25 

51 

23 

5 

32 

10 

13 

36 

4 

4 

28 

6 

24 

257 

6 

4 

86 
26 
25 


513 

63 

27 

17 

23 

28 

14 

4 

9 

5 

26 

21 

17 

7 

100 

9 

7 

7 

80 

15 

34 

6 


For. 

Am.  Pa. 

and 
For.  M. 

933 

47 

12 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

4 

— 

167 

8 

10 

— 

1 

> 

175 

7 

15 

.- 

9 

4 

23 

1 

14 

71 

1 

4 

- 

3 

* 

311 

17 

2 

- 

1 

I 

58 

1 

85 

1 

9 

1 

383 

86 

26 

3 

1 

— 

. 

1 

1 

1 

44 

1 

6 

.. 

2 

1 

5 

— 

32 

1 

33 

1 

5 

6 

— 

103 

20 

14 

5 

10 

— 

55 

^" 

6 

2 

For.Fa. 

and 
▲m.M. 


Unk. 


62 


1 
4 


6 
1 

5 
3 


3 
33 

1 
3 
2 


26 

1 

1 
8 
2 


10 


1 
1 


80 

1 
1 


& 


1 

10 

1 

9 


15 
2 


4 
3 


1 
1 
1 


V 


V 


V 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


XI 


rtgUlered  during  the  year  1866 — Continoed. 


MABRIAOKS. 

DEATHS. 

1 

Hatititt. 

1 

Bxx. 

hi 

AOB. 

o 

Am.li. 

Por.M 

• 

o 

Iflk 

For.    „•«! 
For.Pe 

and 
Am.Fc 

1. 

ft. 

M. 

F. 

1 

Unk. 

&H 

Aw'te. 

Average. 

811  483 

220       40 

85 

24 

1,228 

602 

622 

4 

1,220 

35,640 

29-21 

1 

9 

8 

1 

. 

mm 

17 

6 

11 

^ 

17 

832 

48-94 

12 

10 

~ 

. 

1 

1 

13 

11 

2 

— 

13 

563 

43-31 

13 

13 

~ 

^ 

» 

— 

19 

10 

9 

-. 

19 

1,115 

58-68 

14 

10 

2 

1 

1 

13 

9 

4 

mm. 

13 

430 

83-08 

118 

47 

53         «         5 

7 

183 

89 

94 

mm 

181 

3,862 

21-34 

12 

12      -         - 

«. 

~ 

16 

7 

9 

. 

15 

825 

5500 

1 

1      -         - 

— 

» 

6 

1 

5 

. 

6 

319 

5317 

•M 

27    56         4         S 

1 

88 

38 

50 

— 

87 

2,092 

2405 

™.-  i  I 

— 

30 

17 

13 

-. 

30 

1,422 

47-40 

~ 

19 

8 

11 

^ 

19 

791 

41-63 

21  1  20  /    1         -  /      - 

> 

48 

25 

23 

~ 

46 

2,020 

43  91 

-     -      -         -          - 

— 

76 

42 

34 

m. 

76 

1,520 

2000 

5     5      -         -          - 

~ 

13 

7 

6 

m. 

13 

812 

62-46 

%m\  1   '- 

? 

52 

28 

24 

— 

51 

1,427 

27  98 

1 

12 

8 

3 

1 

12 

394 

3283 

n  10    1  i     -  /     - 

~ 

15 

7 

7 

1 

15 

508 

83  87 

^11  iI93  179  i    IS  I      17 

4 

885 

187 

198 

— 

885 

9,755 

25  34 

3 

i    -      -        - 

— 

6 

3 

1 

2 

6 

195 

32-50 

10 

7      -I      1  1        1 

1 

10 

5 

5 

« 

10 

454 

45-40 

97 

M      4  i      4  1        4 

2 

127 

61 

66 

~ 

126 

8,884 

30-83 

12 

10      r 

I  i        1 

— 

48 

23 

25 

— 

48 

922 

19-21 

16 

13 

1 

1 

1 

— 

32 

10 

22 

— 

32 

1,498 

4681 

462 

soo 

121 

16 

17 

9 

665 

316 

346 

3 

655 

22,932 

35-01 

S7    3n 

1            — 

1 

42 

22 

20 

— 

42 

1,589 

37-83 

28 

26 

2 

"  — 

31 

16 

15 

- 

31 

1,486 

47-94 

8 

7 

1            — 

-. 

12 

6 

6 

— 

12 

456 

38-00 

7     7 

X 

_ 

1— 

8 

2 

6 

mm 

8 

280 

3500 

29    IM 

8 

1 

1 

1 

71 

38 

33 

— 

70 

1,817 

2596 

ft 

7 

1 

JL 

1 

— 

14 

6 

8 

— 

14 

666 

4/-57 

V 

4 

• 

4 

in 

1  1      — 

_ 

7 

4 

3 

. 

7 

435 

6214 

M 

11 

I        I 

^ 

^ 

9 

5 

4 

— 

9 

543 

60-33 

6      0 

^ 

« 

5 

3 

2 

— 

5 

288 

57  60 

17    16 

1 

~ 

27 

12 

15 

— 

26 

1,017 

3912 

ii!lo 

IS    11 

3 

0 

- 

— 

38 
23 

16 
11 

17 
12 

— 

33 
23 

1,040 
925 

31-51 

40-22 

4  V 

4 

2 
40 

1 
6ft          Q 

1 

13 

0 

8 

• 

12 

349 

2968 

m 

6 

5 

166 

73 

03 

— 

1B4 

4,880 

29-76 

12    U 
<     6 
3      8 

20      6 

w 

«« 

1 

— 

5 

4 

1 

— 

5 

232 

46-40 

~ 

.» 

8 

3 

5 

. 

8 

324 

40  50 

^ 

8 

4 

4 

— 

8 

447 

5587 

10  1      2           1 

1 

31 

12 

16 

3 

29 

1,114 

3841 

12    12 

^ 

17 

7 

10 

— 

16 

710 

44-38 

48     18 

o^  1       1   I        2 

^ 

74 

38 

86 

- 

72 

1,959 

27-21 

W\  -\  -\ 

' 

13 

5 

8 

13 

727 

55-92 

xu 


xxvth  registration  report. 


[1866. 


Table  I. — Births,  Martiages,  and  Deathiy 


Counttes  and  Towna. 


Population. 

State 

Cenaaif 

ises. 


Hamps. — Con* 
Williamsburg,  • 
Worthington,    • 

Middlesex. 

Acton, 
Arlington,* 
Aflliby, 
Asbland,   . 
Bedford,    • 
Belmont,  • 
Billerica,  . 
Boxborougb, 
Brighton,  . 
Bunin^n, 
Cambridge, 
Carlisle,    . 
Cbarlestown, 
Chelmsford, 
Concord,  . 
Dracut,     . 
Dunstable, 
Framingham, 
Groton,     • 
Holliston,  . 
Hopkinton, 
Hudson,    . 
Lexington, 
Lincoln,    . 
Littleton,  . 
Lowell, 
Maiden,    . 
Marlborough, 
Medford,  . 
Melrose,    . 
Natick, 
Newton,    • 
No.  Reading, 
Pepperell, . 
Reading,  . 
Sherborn, . 
Shirley,     . 
Somerville, 
So.  Reading, 
Stoneham, 
Stow, 

Sudbury,  • 
Tewkshnry, 


1,976 
925 

220,384 

1,660 
2,760 
1,080 
1,702 

826 
1,279 
1,808 

454 
8,854 

594 
29,112 

642 

26,399 

2,291 

2,232 

1,905 

633 
4,665 
3,176 
3,125 
4,132 

2,220 
711 
967 
30,990 
6,840 
7,164 
4,839 
2,865 
5,208 
8,976 
987 
1,709 
2,436 
1,049 
1,217 
9,353 
3,244 
8,298 
1,637 
1,703 
1,801 


BIRTHS. 


I 
I 


Bsx. 


P. 


Unk. 


Pajoottaos. 


62 

19 

5,978 

39 

61 

14 

47 

18 

27 

44 

7 

142 

12 

977 

13 

588 

56 

40 

43 

3 

82 

86 

78 

142 

45 

47 

14 

13 

809 

196 

250 

105 

58 

210 

223 

21 

37 

34 

11 

26 

285 

78 

81 

41 

39 

28 


31 
11 

8030 

21 
29 

4 
26 
13 
14 
18 

2 

72 

10 

491 

7 

297 

22 

20 

21 

36 
46 
52 
63 
22 
21 
3 
11 

411 
97 

125 
44 
28 

107 

106 
10 
20 
17 
3 
15 

150 
40 
43 
21 
17 
12 


31 
8 

2925 

18 
32 
10 
21 

5 
13 
26 

5 
70 

2 
486 

6 

284 

33 

20 

22 

3 
46 
39 
26 
78 
22 
26 
11 

2 

898 

98 

125 

61 

30 

95 

117 

11 

17 

17 

8 
11 
135 
38 
38 
20 
22 
11 


18 


1 
1 


8 


Am. 


Por. 


Am.PiL 

and 
Por.M. 


Por.Pa. 

and 
Ani>  M< 


Vnk. 


27 

17 

2453 

81 
21 
13 
27 
10 
10 
16 

7 
50 

9 
333 
12 
270 
25 
16 
18 

3 
31 
47 
39 
31 
20 
24 

5 

6 
250 
97 
71 
52 
41 
96 
104 
14 
25 
29 

6 
14 
108 
50 
40 
15 
22 
20 


88 
1 

3054 

8 
86 

1 
19 

8 
16 
23 

82 

2 

534 

1 

249 

24 

21 

20 

41 

36 

37 

106 

20 

23 

9 

6 

615 

84 

172 

46 

10 

108 

113 

2 

11 

3 

5 

12 

157 

25 

33 

22 

16 

1 


223 

2 

1 

1 
3 

4 

48 

82 
4 
1 
1 

7 
3 
1 
3 
2 


1 

26 

8 

6 

2 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 


13 
3 
5 
2 
2 


1 
1 

220 
2 


6 

1 

62 

30 
2 
1 
4 


1 
2 
3 


18 
6 
1 
5 
5 
1 


3 
2 


23 


2 

I 


•  Namo  ehaogad  from  Wait  Canbridga  AprU  18, 1867. 
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BIBTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


xiu 


registered  during  ike  gear  1866 — Continoed* 


XAUOAOES. 


DEATHS. 


J 

Sbx. 

AOB. 

Px 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Agf't*. 

Arenffe. 

18 

18 

86 

1,083 

6 

6 

- 

12 

565 

2104 

2254 

4 

4^82 

188021 

11 

11 

.. 

.  22 

977 

80 

26 

~ 

56 

1,981 

9 

9 

mm 

18 

995 

13 

10 

— 

23 

522 

6 

8 

. 

14 

584 

6 

10 

. 

15 

277 

20 

15 

mm 

84 

1,446 

m. 

4 

•. 

4 

240 

81 

29 

_ 

59 

2,047 

6 

8 

. 

9 

462 

257 

287 

2 

545 

14,792 

5 

4 

mm 

9 

801 

294 

291 

mm 

578 

14,796 

17 

26 

-. 

43 

1,449 

25 

21 

^ 

46 

1,901 

17 

28 

1 

44 

1,560 

5 

6 

» 

10 

479 

82 

27 

^^ 

59 

1,896 

27 

26 

m. 

53 

2,202 

16 

25 

i- 

41 

1,424 

33 

83 

— 

65 

2,810 

11 

11 

m. 

22 

866 

15 

16 

• 

30 

1,212 

3 

3 

m. 

6 

404 

5 

7 

» 

12 

541 

352 

896 

1 

742 

21,108 

62 

56 

.- 

108 

3,072 

56 

42 

m. 

98 

1,933 

23 

83 

. 

55 

1,590 

18 

28 

«. 

45 

1,787 

48 

48 

. 

96 

2,727 

52 

62 

~ 

114 

3,527 

9 

8 

«. 

17 

758 

15 

18 

-. 

83 

1,638 

23 

18 

__ 

41 

1,691 

6 

12 

mm 

17 

675 

6 

20 

mm 

26 

983 

110 

116 

m. 

226 

6,060 

29 

33 

^ 

62 

2,531 

27 

31 

» 

57 

1,582 

8 

11 

mm 

19 

744 

12 

12 

» 

24 

1,023 

6 

9 

— 

15 

827 

8008 
47-08 

30-70 

44-41 
85-87 
55*28 
23-78 
8814 
18-47 
42-58 
6000 
84-69 
51-38 
2714 
33-44 
25-60 
83-70 
41*38 
85-45 
47-90 
82-14 
41*55 
84-78 
35-54 
39  36 
40-40 
67-88 
45-08 
28-45 
28-44 
19-78 
28-91 
89-71 
28-41 
80-94 
44-59 
49-64 
41-24 
89-71 
87-81 
26-81 
40-82 
27-75 
89-16 
4262 
5518 


XIV 


xxvth  registration  report. 


[1866. 


Table  I. — Birihiy  MarriageB^  and  DecUhsy 


CoanttM  and  Townt. 


PopaUUon. 

8Ute 

Cemof, 

isea. 


Middl'x — Con, 
(St»  Alnuhatuet) 
Townsend, 
Tyngsboroagb, 
Waltham, . 
Watertown, 
Wayland, . 
^Westford, . 
Weston,  . 
Wilmington, 
Winchester, 
Woburn,  . 


Nantucket, 


KORFOLK, 

Bellingbam, 
Braintree, . 
Brookline, 
Canton,     . 
Cobasset,  . 
Dedbam,  . 
Dorebester, 
Dover, 
Foxborongb, 
Franklin,  . 
Medfield,  . 
Bledway,  . 
Milton, 
Keedham, . 
Quincy,     . 
Randolph, 
Boxbury,  . 
Sharon,     . 
Stoughton, 
Walpole,  . 
West   Roxbury 
Weymouth, 
Wrentbam, 

Plymouth, 

Abington, . 
Bridgewater, 
(iSlr.  AltMhotuet) 


2,042 
578 

6,80a 
8,779 
1,137 
1,568 
1,281 
850 
1,968 
6,999 


4,748 


116,806 

1,240 
8,725 
5,262 
8,318 
2,048 
7,195 

10,717 
616 
2,778 
2,510 
1,012 
8,219 
2,770 
2,793 
6,718 
5,734 

28,426 
1,393 
4,855 
2,018 
6,912 
7,975 
8,072 

63,107 

8,576 
4,196 


bibths. 


e 


8kx. 


F. 


Unk. 


Paskktacb. 


Am. 


For. 


Am  Fa 

and 
For  M 


94 

53 

41 

19 

45 

24 

21 

. 

85 

5 

2 

3 

-. 

5 

208 

108 

93 

2 

85 

96 

49 

46 

1 

28 

25 

12 

13 

. 

16 

40 

21 

17 

2 

24 

18 

11 

7 

— 

13 

20 

11 

9 

<» 

17 

63 

37 

26 

— 

33 

206 

115 

91 

— 

50 

67 

35 

82 

- 

53 

3,114 

1572 

1536 

6 

1222 

20 

9 

11 

» 

15 

71 

38 

32 

1 

40 

158 

79 

79 

-. 

48 

74 

46 

27 

1 

25 

59 

34 

25 

~ 

29 

177 

91 

86 

~ 

61 

271 

124 

147 

. 

114 

7 

1 

6 

~ 

3 

52 

26 

23 

8 

29 

41 

22 

19 

-. 

27 

20 

8 

12 

« 

10 

92 

41 

51 

-. 

53 

68 

84 

84 

~ 

32 

79 

36 

43 

- 

18 

186 

105 

81 

.- 

72 

169 

87 

82 

— 

76 

873 

459 

414 

«. 

216 

31 

11 

20 

— 

19 

150 

71 

79 

» 

68 

34 

17 

16 

1 

21 

154 

64 

90 

- 

55 

285 

152 

133 

^ 

163 

43 

17 

26 

- 

28 

1,624 

840 

777 

7 

1098 

281 

128 

153 

_ 

150 

94 

58 

36 

« 

41 

80 

15 

15 

- 

2 

54 


99 

61 
5 

11 
5 
1 

27 
130 


1574 

2 

23 

101 

37 

23 

102 

125 

4 

19 

121 

7 

17 

83 

50 

94 

74 

563 

11 

63 

12l 

84 

106 

12 

483 


114 
2S 


8 
1 

5 
4 
1 


1 
2 

6 


136 


2 

3 
4 
8 
8 
12 

2 
2 

3 
20 
1 
5 
9 
7 

35 
1 
6 

8 
5 


For.Kt. 

and 
Am.  M. 


45 

10 
3 


3 

10 
3 
3 
3 

1 

1 

18 


6 


166 

1 
5 
6 
7 
8 
5 
19 


UniL 


1 

2 

6 

10 
11 
58 

11 

7 

10 

3 

40 

6 
4 


9 
1 


3 


16 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

2 
1 


8 

1 
1 
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BIRTHS»  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


XV 


registered  during  the  gear  1866— Gonlinued. 


HARRIAGES. 


Natititt. 


s 


23 

5 

98 

44 

7 

14 

6 

10 

16 

59 


916 

3 
25 
44 
30 
12 
59 
95 
2 

15 
20 
10 
27 
25 
18 
45 
43 
235 
11 
42 
14 
32 
77 
32 


] 

Am.  M. 

and 
FoT.Fe. 

For.  M. 

and 
Ain.Fe. 

Unk. 


85 
37 


20 

3 
48 
24 

7 
10 

5 
10 

8 
32 


52     50 


525 

3 

22 
17 
17 

7 

28 
52 

2 
13 
16 
10 
21 
10 

8 
29 
24 
88 

3 
35 
13 
25 
55 
27 


610  507 


23 


40 
16 


5 
22 


264 


26 
11 
4 
25 
32 


63  '  16 


8 


4 
7 
7 
10 
9  I 
103 
4 
4 

2 

13 
1 


57 


2 
1 


2 
2 


55 

2 

1 

6 
6 


4 
3 
2 
3 

18 


8 

4 
2 

9 

2 
1 


1 
1 
4 
2 

2 
1 


2 

4 


1 
4 
1 


67 


1 
1 
1 

1 

• 

5 

1 
2 

2 

4 

2 
7 

24 
4 
3 
1 
2 
6 
1 


29       8 


2 
2 


DEATHS. 


2 
1 


Si 
i 


8kx. 


M. 


Unk. 


250 

130 

120 

31 

16 

15 

19 

6 

13 

166 

87 

79 

43 

21 

22 

17 

8 

9 

22 

10 

12 

21 

11 

10 

12 

7 

5 

31 

14 

17 

112 

49 

63 

90 

47 

43 

1,913 

987 

973 

17 

10 

5 

56 

21 

35 

80 

47 

83 

40 

23 

17 

28 

12 

16 

116 

64 

52 

171 

79 

92 

5 

1 

4 

38 

17 

21 

44 

16 

28 

17 

7 

10 

50 

22 

28 

38 

18 

20 

58 

29 

24 

120 

56 

64 

75 

44 

31 

569 

276 

293 

20 

12 

8 

75 

86 

39 

40 

23 

17 

94 

85 

58 

130 

68 

62 

87 

21 

16 

1,023 

516 

507 

116 

61 

55 

44 

30 

14 

108 

61  57 

8 


Agb. 


248 
81 
19 

166 
42 
17 
21 
21 
12 
81 

112 


90 


1,890 

17 
56 
80 
40 
28 

115 

170 
5 
88 
44 
17 
49 
88 
51 

120 
75 

556 
19 
75 
40 
94 

129 
34 

1,021 

116 
44 

108 


Agg'ta. 


Average. 


7,675 

1,573 

686 

3,885 

1,581 

802 

9281 

985 

711 

1,281 

4,144 


4,946 


59,094 

823 
1,984 
1,642 
1,490 

712 
8,741 
5,245 

803 
1,409 
2,144 

728 
1,693 
1,862 
1,683 
4,481 
2,284 
14,489 

865 
2,686 
1,447 
3,071 
8,815 
1,197 

40,882 

8,500 
2,109 
8,626 


30-95 
50-74 
8611 
23  40 
36-45 
47-18 
44-19 
44-52 
59*25 
41-32 
87-00 


54-96 


81-27 

48-41 
35-43 
19  27 
37-25 
25-45 
82-58 
80-85 
60  60 
8708 
48-73 
42-82 
84-55 
85-84 
83-00 
36-92 
30-45 
26  06 
45-58 
8515 
8617 
82-67 
29-57 
35-21 

40-04 

3017 
47-93 
33-57 
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Table  L — Birth$,  Marriaffet,  and  Ikath, 


BIBTB8. 

PopoUtlon. 

Ooonttflf  and  Towns. 

8tot« 

i 

Bex. 

Paxbvtaob. 

C«ntat, 

• 

186S. 

1 

Am. Fa.  For.Fa.| 

^fc  ^y  ^^  ^^  • 

S 

M. 

F. 

Unk, 

Am. 

For. 

and 

and 

Unk. 

For.  M. 

Am.M. 

Plym'th— Con. 

Carver,     . 

1,050 

10 

7 

8 

» 

10 

~ 

-. 

«^ 

-. 

Dnxbary, . 

2,384 

61 

80 

80 

1 

50 

- 

1 

1 

» 

£.  Bridgewater, 

2,076 

63 

26 

87 

- 

47 

12 

2 

2 

- 

Halifax,    . 

722 

18 

8 

10 

. 

15 

1 

1 

1 

. 

Hanover,  . 

1,545 

82 

18 

14 

— 

25 

7 

— 

-. 

Hanson,    . 

1,106 

41 

26 

15 

~ 

88 

1 

1 

— 

1 

Hingham, . 
Huff,         .        . 

4,176 

102 

53 

40 

- 

57 

40 

8 

1 

1 

260 

6 

3 

8 

.. 

5 

1 

— 

» 

Kingston,  . 

1,626 

81 

15 

15 

1 

21 

6 

4 

~ 

« 

LakeviUe, . 

1,110 

81 

17 

14 

-. 

26 

8 

o 

. 

m. 

Marion,     . 

060 

10 

8 

11 

-. 

18 

m. 

1 

mm 

m. 

Marshfield, 

1,800 

87 

20 

17 

. 

84 

1 

1 

1 

-. 

Mattapoisett,     . 

1,451 

23 

12 

10 

1 

22 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Middleborough, . 

4,565 

85 

44 

41 

- 

66 

18 

- 

1 

- 

N.  Bridgewater, 

6,882 

228 

116 

108 

4 

121 

80 

1 

15 

2 

Pembroke, 

1,480 

80 

10 

20 

. 

88 

— 

. 

1 

— 

Pl3rmoath,. 

6,068 

180 

76 

68 

— 

106 

25 

6 

2 

mm 

Flympton, 

024 

15 

8 

7 

- 

12 

1 

1 

* 

1 

Bochester, 

1,156 

21 

8 

18 

> 

21 

— 

» 

— 

m. 

Scitnate,   . 

2,260 

54 

85 

10 

. 

44 

8 

2 

-. 

m. 

South  Scituate, . 

1,635 

44 

26 

18 

.. 

88 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Wareham, 

2,708 

83 

42 

41 

— 

58 

20 

8 

2 

m. 

W.Bridgewater, 

1,825 

87 

22 

15 

— 

24 

10 

1 

2 

— 

Suffolk,     . 

208,212 

6,027 

3015 

8010 

2 

1645 

3550 

842 

418 

72 

Boston, 

102,818 

5,543 

2805 

2787 

1 

1403 

3847 

825 

807 

71 

Chelsea,    . 

14,408 

420 

180 

240 

m. 

215 

178 

16 

20 

mm 

North  Chelsea,  . 

858 

27 

15 

11 

1 

10 

7 

— 

• 

1 

Winthrop, . 

638 

28 

15 

18 

— 

8 

18 

1 

1 

- 

WOBCESTBB, 

162,012 

4,514 

2272 

2281 

11 

1004 

2832 

107 

131 

40 

Ashbumham,    . 

2,158 

58 

25 

28 

^^ 

26 

25 

^ 

.^ 

2 

Athol, 

2,814 

44 

10 

25 

- 

85 

8 

. 

1 

— 

Auburn,    . 

050 

16 

6 

10 

« 

0 

6 

1 

mm 

Barra, 

2,856 

48 

26 

22 

mm 

20 

13 

4 

2 

_ 

Berlin,      • 

1,061 

28 

16 

12 

. 

22 

5 

-. 

1 

— 

Blackttone, 

4,857 

171 

87 

84 

^ 

27 

138 

8 

8 

_ 

Bolton,     . 

1,502 

44 

18 

81 

<-. 

83 

11 

-. 

.. 

Boylston,  . 

702 

15 

6 

0 

— 

8 

4 

2 

1 

• 

Brookfield, 

2,101 

61 

82 

20 

-. 

48 

16 

~ 

2 

M 

Chariton,  . 

1,025 

26 

15 

11 

— 

24 

1 

— 

1 

. 

Clinton,    . 

4,021 

148 

77 

64 

2 

51 

82 

4 

4 

2 

Dana, 

780 

0 

4 

5 

m. 

0 

•  - 

. 

mm 

. 

Douglas,   . 

2,155 

70 

84 

86 

■■ 

81 

81 

8 

5 

" 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


xvu 


regitttred  daring  the  year  1866 — ^Continued. 


I  I 


NAximr. 


e 


'AIII.M. 

For.  '    *»i 
fFor  Fo. 


For.  M. 

and 
Am-Fe. 


Usk. 


II       10 

25  23 

26  I    241 


19  / 

14 

27 

I! 

S! 

82 
18 
65 
9 
19 
21 
18 
21 


14 

24 

2 

8 


2 


13 
19 
35j 

48 
17 
&7 
9 
18 
20 
16 
15 
191 


1 
22 

1 
2 


1 
1  1 


4(225  !l252,1199 


1 
1 


295 


2,828  1127  1147,  281 


191 
3 


I 


120| 
2 


13 
85  'i 

^  I 
30  ' 

12  ! 

86. 
6  I 

9  I 
24  ' 

10' 
54 
12 
29 


M63  1140 


11 

30 
4 

28; 


/ 


28 
6' 

7' 

10 

22' 
lOi 
18; 


48 
1 

527 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

52 

2 
6 

24j 

8 


«4 


,      X».        0| 


1 

2 


2 

1 
2 


1 
11 

8 

1 


259 

251 

8 


100 

1 
2 

1 

4 


6 
1 


23 

22 
1 


82 


1 
2 


DEATHS. 


^ 

BBS. 

•is 

A«B. 

• 

»4 

M. 

F. 

rnk. 

Agg'to. 

Ararago. 

12 
83 

46 
10 
33 
17 
50 
4 
23 
15 
16 
28 
27 
56 

104 
27 

108 
17 
9 
32 
2S 
40 
20 


4,675 

4,377 

281 

9 

8 

2,957 

41 
35 

6 
39 
16 
67 
26 
14 
34 
39 
88 

8 
41 


• 

5 

7 

^ 

11 

13 

20 

.. 

33 

29 

17 

_ 

46 

6 

4 

.. 

10 

18 

15 

^ 

33 

7 

10 

^ 

17 

18 

32 

« 

50 

3 

1 

-. 

4 

7 

16 

~ 

23 

•  12 

3 

» 

15 

6 

10 

— 

16 

8j 

20 

-. 

28 

16 

11 

» 

27 

26 

30 

~ 

66 

57 

47 

.. 

104 

13 

14 

— 

27 

48 

60 

— 

108 

10 

7 

~ 

17 

5 

4 

. 

9 

18 

14 

— 

31 

12 

16 

-. 

28 

22 

18 

» 

40 

15 

5 

— 

20 

2395 

2279 

1 

4,671 

2242 

2135 

.. 

4,373 

143 

137 

1 

281 

6 

3 

— 

9 

4 

4 

- 

.   8 

1427 

1528 

2 

2,946 

23 

18 

^ 

41 

12 

23 

. 

35 

3 

3 

mm 

6 

18 

21 

— 

39 

6 

10 

~ 

16 

38 

29 

~ 

67 

13 

13 

-. 

26 

7 

7 

— 

14 

18 

18 

— 

34 

22 

17 

~ 

39 

42 

46 

— 

88 

4 

4 

. 

8 

25 

16 

41 

837t 

1,5(58 

1,798: 

497 1 

1,348 

773| 

2,287, 

151i 

981 

601 

654 

1,184 

1,442 

2,581, 

8,223 

1,1691 

4,408| 

779j 

615 

1,4641 

1,445; 

1,491 

951 


119826 


30-64 
47-51 
3909 
49-70 
40-85 
45-47 
45-74 
37-75 
4265 
4006 
40  87 
42-28 
53-41 
46  09 
30-99 
43-29 
40-81 
45-82 
57  22 
4726 
51-61 
37-27 
47-55 


25-65 


112197  25-66 

6,920  24-65 

3451  38-33 

358  44-75 


92,400 

1,330 
1,302 

246 
1,637 

732 
1,430 
1,128 

751 
l.i32 
i;488 
2,120j 

443 
1,182 


31-36 

32-44 
37-20 
4100 
41-97 
45-75 
21-34 
43-38 
53-64 
33-29 
38-15 
24  09 
55  37 
2834 
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Tabu  LSitihSy  JUarriagm,  mii  DeaUi$y 


BIBTHS. 

FopalatloB. 

Coimttei  aod  Towm. 

8tat« 

6 

Hkx. 

Paxbvtaob. 

CVBMU, 

1 

Am.  Fa.  For.  Fa 

^L    **    ^^  ^^  w 

M. 

F. 

Cnk, 

Am, 

F«r. 

For.M 

ftnd 
Am.  M. 

Unk. 

WoRCE8*R-Con. 

Dttdlej,     . 

2,076 

77 

40 

87 

> 

22 

52 

8 

— 

mm 

Fitchburg, 

8,118 

252 

184 

118 

-. 

128 

105 

16 

8 

. 

Gardner,  . 

2,658 

69 

82 

87 

mm 

87 

26 

4 

2 

. 

GraAon,    . 

8,961 

118 

60 

58 

. 

41 

67 

8 

2 

— 

Hardwick, 

1,067 

47 

22 

25 

-i 

26 

20 

— 

— 

1 

Harvard,  . 

1,855 

20 

9 

11 

- 

11 

8 

-. 

t 

1 

Holden,    . 

1,846 

27 

15 

12 

mm 

16 

9 

mm 

1 

1 

Hubbardtton,    . 

1,546 

21 

11 

10 

. 

19 

2 

.. 

m. 

«. 

Lancaster, 

1,752 

17 

18 

4 

— 

11 

4 

2 

~ 

Leicester, . 

2,527 

64 

88 

26 

. 

84 

25 

8 

2 

mm 

Leominster, 

8,818 

75 

85 

89 

1 

54 

18 

8 

mm 

— 

Lunenburg, 

1,167 

22 

11 

11 

— 

21 

1 

- 

— 

— 

Mendon,   . 

1,207 

86 

20 

16 

mm 

27 

8 

— 

— 

1 

Milford,    . 

9,108 

823 

155 

168 

. 

70 

242 

5 

4 

2 

Millbury,  . 

8,780 

189 

56 

88 

-i 

38 

94 

6 

6 

m. 

New  Braintree, . 

752 

12 

5 

7 

- 

7 

5 

- 

- 

mm 

Northborough,  . 

1,623 

83 

18 

20 

- 

13 

14 

1 

5 

— 

Northbridge,     . 
N.  Brodkfield,  . 

2,642 

92 

46 

46 

. 

88 

48 

8 

8 

— 

2,514 

64 

81 

88 

- 

21 

42 

1 

.i. 

— 

Oakham,  . 

925 

15 

9 

6 

- 

18 

1 

1 

.- 

-. 

Oxford,     . 

2,718 

56 

83 

23 

- 

30 

28 

2 

1 

« 

Fazton,     . 

626 

8 

5 

8 

mm 

6 

2 

-. 

. 

. 

Peterabam, 

1,428 

28 

18 

10 

mm 

22 

1 

• 

mm 

-« 

Pbillipston, 

725 

17 

8 

9 

- 

15 

1 

- 

1 

— 

Princeton, 

1,239 

22 

16 

6 

- 

21 

1 

• 

- 

-. 

Ro}'al:»ton, 

1,441 

25 

18 

11 

1 

20 

4 

—  ' 

1 

mm 

Rutland,    . 

1,011 

23 

18 

10 

— 

20 

2 

»• 

1 

mm 

Shrewsbury, 

1,570 

86 

28 

13 

— 

24 

8 

4 

— 

mm 

Soutbborougb,  . 

1,750 

50 

28 

22 

— 

18 

29 

mm 

8 

- 

Soutbbridge,     . 

4,181 

102 

42 

60 

- 

19 

81 

1 

1 

- 

Spencer,   • 

8,024 

119 

59 

60 

- 

27 

88 

1 

8 

• 

Sterling,    . 

1,668 

84 

21 

13 

- 

26 

6 

2 

- 

- 

Sturbridge, 

1,998 

81 

16 

15 

mm 

15 

15 

mm 

1 

— 

Sutton, 

2,868 

69 

89 

80 

mm 

48 

22 

8 

1 

— 

Templeton, 

2,390 

64 

33 

81 

* 

38 

28 

1 

2 

- 

Upton, 

2,018 

49 

29 

20 

- 

27 

19 

- 

8 

- 

Ux  bridge,. 

2,838 

78 

83 

44 

1 

83 

45 

- 

- 

* 

Warren,    . 

2,180 

78 

86 

42 

-> 

36 

85 

2 

8 

2 

Webster,  . 

3,608 

106 

47 

59 

mm 

26 

71 

4 

5 

. 

Wesiborougb,    . 

3,141 

94 

50 

44 

- 

85 

49 

4 

6 

- 

W.  Boylaton,     . 

2,294 

69 

87 

82 

- 

33 

81 

1 

4 

- 

W.  Brook6eld, . 

1,519 

40 

22 

18 

- 

25 

15 

- 

- 

- 

Westminster,     • 

1,639 

27 

14 

18 

- 

23 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Winchendoo,    • 

2,801 

81 

45 

88 

8 

89 

11 

1 

8 

27 

Worcester, 

80,055 

967 

482 

482 

8 

299 

615 

18 

89 

1 
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BIBTHS,  MABBIA6ES,  AND  DEATHS. 


ngittend  during  the  year  1866 — Concluded. 


MAHRIAQKS. 

DEATHS. 

1 

< 

KiLTITITT. 

rf 
»< 

Six. 

1^1 

AOB. 

■a    ■ 

1 

Am.  11 

[.iFor.lC 

1     ^ 

iim.    For. 

1 

and        aad 
For.Fe.  Ain.Fe. 

Unk. 

X. 

F. 

Unk. 

Agg'te. 

ATttFAfe. 

1      [ 
19  '  14       1 

1 

42 

22 

20 

42 

1,813 

81-26 

123    77  1  86 

^ 

8 

— 

176 

89 

86 

« 

174 

5,678 

32*63 

25    \ 

21       3          - 

— 

1 

86 

21 

15 

i- 

36 

900 

2500 

42    1 

?7     11          3 

1 

— 

47 

21 

26 

— 

47 

1,392 

29-62 

23    J 

[3  18          1 

1 

~ 

25 

12 

13 

- 

25 

\fi\i 

40-40 

JO     9  i    1  1     - 

— 

-. 

26 

10 

16 

* 

26 

1,819 

6078 

22    19       1          1 

1 

-. 

81 

9 

22 

— 

31 

1,457 

47-00 

16    15       -          - 

. 

. 

17 

6 

11 

« 

17 

916 

53-88 

24/18       3          - 

. 

8 

16 

8 

8 

i- 

16 

617 

88-66 

18    10       8          - 

2 

« 

45 

18 

27 

.- 

45 

1,624 

36-09 

21    17       2  I       2 

.» 

. 

68 

34 

84 

-> 

68 

2,798 

4M6 

JJ  /   9       .          - 

1 

1 

20 

9 

11 

-. 

20 

1,158 

57-90 

9      9^1       - 

~ 

— 

19 

8 

11 

-> 

19 

1,121 

59-00 

98     53     32  1       2 

7 

8 

155 

86 

69 

- 

156 

3,979 

25-67 

41  I  15  I  18 

8 

5 

- 

75 

40 

35 

— 

74 

2,108 

2849 

10 

• 

8 

2 

.^ 

.. 

. 

14 

5 

9 

~ 

13 

784 

56-46 

17 

11 

4 

2 

— 

-> 

17 

7 

10 

- 

17 

608 

36-76 

38 

22 

11 

3 

1 

1 

44 

18 

26 

- 

44 

1,017 

2811 

20 

13 

5 

1 

1 

- 

55 

29 

26 

- 

55 

1,283 

23-88 

5 

5 

^^ 

.. 

. 

18 

Q 

9 

-. 

18 

940 

5222 

31 

23 

6 

^^ 

1 

1 

52 

26 

26 

— 

52 

2,043 

89  29 

3 

2 

^^ 

1 

— 

10 

5 

5 

~ 

10 

403 

40-80 

9  >    8  1     - 

1 

«. 

— 

20 

11 

9 

— 

20 

958 

47-65 

10      9  1- 

1 

— 

11 

4 

7 

- 

11 

407 

3700 

9      7 

1 

1 

^ 

- 

17 

8 

9 

- 

17 

1,068 

62-28 

11     11 

— 

- 

28 

17 

11 

- 

27 

1,160 

4296 

5      3 

2 

^_ 

. 

^ 

19 

3 

16 

19 

741 

8900 

14   n 

2 

1 

i-. 

. 

28 

19 

9 

« 

28 

1,200 

4286 

so     15 

R 

.. 

-> 

25 

12 

18 

— 

24 

666 

27-76 

SS/jp    30 
2S I   9  \    ^ 

3 

1 

- 

117 

52 

65 

-« 

117 

2,003 

1712 

3 

4 
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SUPPLEHEHT   A. 

PLUSALITT    BIRTHS  — 1886. 
[iDclnded  in  Tablet  I.  «iid  11.] 
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SUPPLEMEHT  A — Continued. 
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Supplement  B. 
ILLEGITIMATE    BIRTHS  — 1866 

[Included  in  Tables  I.  and  IT.] 
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Table  IIL — Continaed. 


ll '"  1 1 

2 

• 

1 

If 

1 

• 

3 

i 

• 

t 

B 

i 

1 
a 

i3 

• 

1 

i 

1 

0 

i 

IB 

• 

f 

Torals, .       81 

^. 

1 

7 

^ 

10 

^ 

1 

8 

8 

5 

36 

4 

i-l 

Males,.       48 

<— 

1 

4 

- 

6 

- 

1 

3 

6 

3 

21 

3 

Fern.,   .        30 

— 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

— 

5 

2 

1 

15 

1 

Unk.,    . 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

' 

Totab,. 

86 

3 

1 

2 

m. 

13 

2 

10 

10 

2 

33 

8 

& 

Males.. 

38 

2 

- 

1 

- 

6 

1 

- 

6 

4 

- 

15 

3 

^  {  '  Fejn^   . 

41 

1 

- 

1 

- 

7 

1 

8 

4 

2 

16 

4 

1 

7 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

2 

1 

I  Vnk,,    . 

82 

1 

.. 

7 

•. 

12 

8 

11 

4 

2 

33 

5 

46 
29 

1 

^ 

4 
2 

_ 

6 
5 

"" 

2 

1 

5 
4 

2 

2 

18 
14 

5 

7 

— 

— 

1 

~ 

1 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

f  ToUk,. 

81 

1 

1 

6 

.       - 

12 

3 

8 

5 

2 

35 

6 

I| 

Males,. 

42 

1 

— 

5 

■- 

7 

— 

— 

4 

2 

— 

19 

4 

Fern.,   . 

S3 

— 

— 

1 

- 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2 

h 

Uak.,    . 

6 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 

— 

- 

- 

r  Totals,. 

96 

2 

6 

5 

- 

13 

2 

— 

20 

8 

2 

27 

10 

i  J   Males,  .        51 

2 

- 

4 

- 

4 

2 

- 

11 

4 

- 

18 

6 

— 

2 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

6 

3 

2 

9 

8 

— 

4 

~ 

~ 

4 

"• 

• 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

r '  Totals, .        M 

6 

— 

8 

2 

8 

— 

4 

9 

8 

2 

35 

11 

i     Males,  .       51 
51   Fern.,   .       »5 

1 

— 

4 

- 

1 

- 

2 

8 

3 

1 

23 

8 

1 

- 

4 

1 

6 

- 

2 

- 

6 

1 

12 

2 

UUiik^   .         8 

4 

— 

— 

1 

1 

-" 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

• 

1 

^fTotak,.!       5 

-» 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

5]   Males,. 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^% 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

- 

— 

1 

I  link,   . 

1 

1 

• 

■ 

^ 
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Table  IT.— MARRIAGES. 

DUtinguithing   by  Counties,  and  6y  Month*,  tht  Sumler  of  Marriaga 
regittered  during  the  yectr 

1866. 


TtumdHontM. 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

|l 

i^ 

1 

1 

The  Tbab,  . 

1 

35S 

1 
648970 

44 

2063J301J811 

462 

2301 

52  916  61oJ3025'l8e3 

SUXMKJ,  .      . 

48 

60 

96 

4 

161 

83  84 

36 

189 

6  71 

67 

285]  148 

Febraary,     . 

23 

61 

62 

9 

149 

lej  66 

26 

154 

80 

43 

233 

126 

Mwcb,     .    . 

23 

62 

43 

5 

104 

22 

44 

35 

96 

38 

43 

117 

118 

April..    .    . 

28 

66 

76 

2 

171 

27 

68 

48 

210 

87 

48 

311 

177 

Max,   .    .    . 

27 

50 

SB 

2 

™ 

S3 

85 

41 

194 

80 

60 

261 

193 

Jane,  .    .    . 

15 

39 

92 

4 

155 

18 

63 

35 

18. 

82 

49 

245 

171 

Jaly,    .    .    . 

'  26 

55 

67 

8 

147 

16 

60 

29 

1«8 

56 

40 

228 

112 

Augort.    .    . 

17 

42 

61 

8 

124 

16 

49 

27 

164 

6 

63 

22 

256 

122 

September,  . 

1,201   27 

54 

74 

2 

169 

26 

61 

41 

319 

5 

76 

43 

255 

149 

October, .    . 

'  24 

63 

109 

4 

212 

27 

82 

38 

223 

» 

82 

49 

307 

161 

Norember,  . 

1  68 

73 

122 

2 

'291 

42 

101 

64 

332 

5 

131 

104 

328 

247 

D«ember,    . 

85 

38 

90 

4 

187 

25 

48 

48 

181 

5 

80 

67 

196 

141 

Uaknoim,    . 

1 

16 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

" 

- 

5 

- 

3 

ISE6.] 
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Table  T.— MARRIAGES. 

EsAiUting  the  Social  Condition  and  Aff*$,  retpeetiveJy,  of  partiet  Married 

during  the  year 

1866. 

AaoHEOATB — Of  all  conditions. 


s 

AGE  OP  FEUALEB. 

91 

s 

5 

i 

! 

i 
1 

IISI 

AllAoks 

Under  20, 
20  to  25,. 
25  to  30,. 
30  to  35,. 
35  to  40,. 
40  to  45,. 
45  to  50,. 
50  to  56,. 
55  to  80,. 
80  to  65,. 
t5to70,. 
70  to  75,. 
T5to80,. 

Omeo,. 

UDkMwn, 

14,428 

283 

5.276 

4,564 

1,808 

904 

511 

882 

225 

175 

118 

53 

30 

11 

3 

85 

2,778 

183 
1,719 

f& 

28 

■5 

1 
I 
1 

6,423 

93 

3,055 

2,885 

637 

203 

53 

86 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2,809 

6 

440 

1,297 

667 

250 

118 

61 

22 

7 

I 

- 
J 

1 

1,036 

43 

180 
284 
247 
128 
80 
30 
28 
5 
1 

1 

561 

6 
40 
60 
132 
116 
94 

ec 

IJ 
6 

1 

1 

» 

2 

7 
14 
34 

68 
60 
42 
40 
26 
2 
7 

1 

157 

1 
4 
Q 
13 

36 
80 

22 
S 
3 

1 

81 

2 
2 
26 
18 
20 
9 
2 
1 

1 

50 

2 

K 
19 
9 
6 

1 

19 

1 

8 

4 
8 
2 

1 

4 

9 
5 
4 

1 

9 

: 

3 
4 
3 

2 

1 
1 

117 

2 
11 
8 
7 
8 
8 

2 
81 

(A.) 

PifBt 

Marriage 

of  both  Parties. 

AllAobs 

rDder20, 
2i>io25,. 
a5to.W. 
»ltoS5:. 
!5t(>40,. 
40  to  45,. 
*Jto50,. 
60  to  55,. 
55  tow,. 
«to55,. 
K,o70.. 
.010  75.. 
:5to80.. 

Ciikwwn, 

11,094  2,645 

276     182 

5,017:1,694 

4,041     645 

1,193!    100 

363!      17 

97         4 

60         2 

15 

11          1 
2: 

5,793 

90 

2,940 

2,178 

469 

93 

12 

8 

2 

2,070 

4 
351 

1,092 
485 
111 
26 
17 
1 
1 

889 

23 
103 
135 
94 
23 
8 

\ 

in 

1 

16 

20 
42 

18 
9 

4 

1 

28 

1 
2 
6 
7 
3 
1 
3 

8 

8 

2 
2 

1 

6 

8 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

_ 

: 

\ 

46 

8 
« 
2 

2 
28 
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Table  V. — ^Oontinued. 
(B.)    First  Marriage  of  Male  and  subsequeDt  Marriage  of  Female. 


i 

AGE  or  FEMALES. 

M 
5 

i 

o 

-< 

* 

1 

Si 

a 

i 

9 

4 

s 

s 

9 

s 

4 

8 

a 

8 

a 

a 

SB 

• 

All  Aqe8 

Under  20, 
20  to  25, . 
25  to  30, . 
80  to  35,. 
85  to  40,. 
40  to  45, . 
45  to  50, . 
50  to  55, . 
55  to  60, . 
60  to  65, . 
65  to  70, . 
70  to  75, . 
76  to  80, . 
Over  80, . 
Unknown, 

773 

8 

178 

251 

163 

90 

44 

22 

8 

6 

2 

6 

12 

9 
8 

169 

2 

75 
56 
21 
10 
3 
2 

260 

1 

71 

108 

55 

14 

6 

4 

1 

175 

18 

57 

54 

80 

7 

3 

4 

1 

1 

89 

4 

21 

28 

25 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

46 

1 
4 
9 
6 
13 
9 
1 
2 
1 

12 

1 

2 
4 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

iH» 

8 

1 
1 
2 

4 

(C.)     Subsequent  Marriage  of  the  Male,  but  First  Marriage  of 

the  Female. 


All  Aoes 

Under  20, 
20  to  25, . 
25  to  30, . 
SO  to  35, . 
85  to  40,. 
40  to  45, . 
45  to  50, . 
60  to  55,. 
55  to  60, . 
60  to  65, . 
65  to  70, . 
70  to  75, . 
75  to  80, . 
Over  80, . 
Unknown, 

1,514 

57 
219 
333 
293 

218 

167 

92 

74 

40 

12 

4 

1 

4 

108 

11 

44 

33 

11 

6 

1 

1 

1 

402 

31 

89 

133 

87 

34 

22 

2 

2' 

1 

1 

405 

12' 

74 

108 

96 

66 

29 

15 

4 

1 

265 

1 

11 
53 
70 
57 
40 
13 
16 
3 
1 

163 

1 

1 

4 

23 

40 

40 

24 

21 

7 

2 

89 

1 

6 
13 
21 
19 
16 
10 
2 
1 

42 

1 

13 

13 

9 

6 

18 

1 
5 
4 
6 

1 
1 

9 

2 
3 
3 

1 

8 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

- 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

4 
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Table  V. — Conclnded. 
(D.)     Subsequent  Marriage  of  both  Parties. 


^ 

s 
5 

1 

d 

i    4 

S     3 

t    a 

A 

a 

* 

a 
s 

1 

AllAoks 

»to2a,. 
25to»0,. 
UloSS,. 
UtD40,. 
40(0  45,. 

»to5&,. 

estoQO,. 

«6lo70,. 
TOW  75,. 
75  to  80,. 
OtbtW,. 

IW4 

12 
40 
110 
158 
148 
141 
110 
84 
72 
41 
20 
10 
S 
» 

7 

2 

3 
2 

49 

5 
8 
18 
13 
4 
2 
2 
2 

122 

4 
18 
87 
20 
16 
11 
6 
1 

IW 

1 
7 
88 
68 
40 
87 
11 
10 
2 

197 

2 
13 
42 
47 
43 
31 
0 
5 
4 
1 

144 

2 

3 

le 

85 
27 
21 
19 
14 

6 

1 

18 
19 
20 
16 

1 

.1 

12 
14 

8 
1 
1 

38 

2 
15 

11 

8 
2 
0 
2 
1 

21 

4 

8 
6 
3 

1 

9 

i 

4 
2 

2 

~- 

1 

1 

11 
1 

9 

CE.) 

CondiUons  of  Parties  not  stated. 

AuAgu 

tTnOerSO, 
aOto25,. 
a  to  30,. 
30(4)35,. 
MtolO,. 
401*45,. 
43  to  50.. 
S0»55,. 
SStoOO,. 
»  to  0.1,. 
Bto70,. 
1010  70,. 
KtoSO.. 

83 

4 
12 

18 
9 

* 
2 

2 

37 

e 
1 

8 

1 

10 

1 

4 

4 
1 

12 

2 
6 
2 

2 
1 

8 

2 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

I 

1 
1 

- 

- 

I 

: 

44 

2 
8 

1 
2 

8S 

XXVtb  begisxeation  eepoet. 
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Tjble  VI.— deaths. 


JXtlinguiihim/  bg  Cowitiei,  hi/  31ontlu,  and  by  Sex,  tie  rtgitlend  Svmber 
of  Perttmi  who  Died  during  tie  year 


1i 

SEX. 

S 

1 
1 

1 

I 

1 

j 

1 

T 

! 

1 

! 

1 

ft 

Totals  23637 

49791S 

1609 

,. 

3138 

^ 

1228665 

»a2 

1913 

10284675 

2967 

S     'Mftle»,'11601 

274473 

773 

87 

1450 

247 

603 

316 

2104 

937 

6162395 

1427 

V  ^•"■■ 

12003 

219  442 

832 

87 

1882 

252 

622 

348 

22M 

978 

5072279 

1528 

^  I  D.k, 

33 

4     8 

4 

~ 

4 

1 

4 

8 

' 

8 

-       1 

2 

^  J 

Totals  ■  1,910 

89  77 

133 

1. 

265 

58 

88 

54 

35. 

129 

96  863 

281 

Malug, 

952 

20   35 

68 

7 

124 

27 

42 

28 

lee 

68 

48,  184 

181 

A  ' 

Fem,, 

956 

13  42 

67 

3 

111 

29 

44 

28 

183 

61 

48'  179 

120 

Unk,, 

a 

' 

- 

_       _ 

Totals 

1, 

38  74 

117 

11 

217 

49 

83 

40 

328 

159 

68  816 

234 

ji 

Males, 

i  24  41 

59 

6 

131 

24 

40 

20 

163 

80 

34'  169 

111 

>£| 

Fem, 

UDk., 

14  33 

_     - 

68 

5 

116 

24 

1 

43 

20 

lej 

79 

84   146 

123 

Totals 

2,         54  78 

129 

8 

270 

42 

99 

58 

387 

162 

102!  401 

250 

ll 

Males, 

30   30 

53 

5 

110 

19 

49 

28 

163 

77 

63,  194 

117 

Fem., 

J,      i  23  40 

71 

3 

160 

S3 

50 

2B 

184 

86 

49  207 

133 

a  (^ 

Unk., 

1  " 

1 

_ 

_ 

~ 

Totals 

1,         40|  52 

137 

21 

250 

26 

93 

71 

303 

152 

100  367 

221 

j{ 

Males, 

;  20;  28 

56 

11 

117 

12 

47 

32 

140 

86 

44,  195 

100 

Fem., 

,  20;  24 

81 

10 

133 

14 

48 

38 

182 

85 

56,  172 

121 

Unk., 

1 
1    ~ 

- 

1 

' 

1 

1      "" 

- 

■ 

Totals 

1,      !  26 

^ 

lU 

21 

216 

53 

B2 

05 

328 

152 

80  339 

221 

l{ 

Males, 

;  n 

53 

9 

84 

24 

30 

158 

77 

34   163 

120 

Fern., 

:  15 

45 

81 

12 

131 

29 

44 

35 

170 

75 

46.  176 

101 

Unk., 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1      " 

- 

Totals 

1,642  34 

83 

93 

9 

210 

30 

82 

48 

311 

187 

85   334 

236 

ll 

Males, 

833'  16 

33 

49 

7 

105 

15 

42!  26 

145 

74 

39;  173 

log 

^  i 

Fem,, 

808'  18 

30 

44 

2 

105 

15 

39.  22 

166 

83 

26    161 

117 

Uok., 

ll    - 

J 

- 

_ 

" 

_ 

" 

^ 
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Table  YI.— Concluded. 


I  Ibex. 


e 

i 


I 


i 
I 


i 

9 


I 


a 

t 


i 


Pen^    2,201 

Males,  1,157 
Fern.,  1,043 
Unk^  I    1 


fPen.,  /  2,561 


86 
24 
12 


65 
35 
30 


158 
72 

81 


195 

97 

97 

1 

142 
75 
66 

1 

128 

69 

58 

1 

119 

56 

62 

1 

147 
62 
85 


2 

1 


151 

10 

5 


11 
9 
2 


20 
10 
10 


11 
7 
4 


7 
2 


10 
4 
6 


809 
168 
146 


852 

170 
182 


278 

110 

166 

2 

272 
121 
151 


241 
109 
182 


226 

106 

119 

1 


80 
18 
12 


57 
24 
88 


48 
28 
20 


42 
22 
20 


87 
19 
18 


85 

20 
15 


126 
61 
65 


167 
89 

77 
1 

118 
56 
57 


110 

50 

59 

1 


89 
88 
51 


95 

50 
45 


8 

2 
1 


45 
16 
29 


70 
82 
88 


66 

81 

84 

1 

64 
29 
85 


48 
24 
24 


88 

18 
15 


8 

2 


404 
220 
184 


188 
98 
95 


87 
50 
87 


480 
262 
218 


449 
226 
228 


421 
195 
226 


868 

166 
197 


201 

94 

107 


178 

90 

82 

1 

188 
68 
70 


92 
52 
40 


94 
86 

58 


78 
87 
86 


492 
286 
255 


441 
248 

198 


894 
210 
184 


870 
165 
205 


866 
176 
190 


1 
1 


155 

68 
87 


165 

80 

84 

1 


2 
2 


85 
47 
88 


81 
42 
89 


407 
207 
200 


842 

159 
188 


268 

188 

129 

1 

824 
156 
168 


281 

184 

146 

1 

236 
117 
11* 


209 

90 
119 


240 
108 
182 


1 
1 


xxxiy 
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Table  VU— DEATHS  BT  AGE  AND  SEX, 

Distinguithing  bg  Age  and  by  Sex,  the  Number  ofDetUhi  regiMered  in  each  County 
distrnguiehing  Sex^  according  to  the  State  Censtu  of  1805, — and  aUo  with  the 


State  Mid  CoQBtlai. 


PopolaCloB— 

State  Ceofw, 

1866. 


II 


11A88ACHU81TT8' 


BiaafTABu  Co 


BiBUHm  Goamr, 


BaBTOL  Connrr,  .4i 


1 


Dokh  Gounr 


Xmiz  OooHTr, 


VlAKUOl  OOOHTT, 


Humn  Gamnr, 


-1 
■I 

•I 

•1 

I 


HAMPtmi  Co. 


MiDDunK  Comnr. 


Nahtooeiv  Oo 
NoBvou  toam 


•  I 

■I 


Pltmooth  OOOMTr, 


Sotrou  Ooumr, 


WoBonm  Co., 


•I 

•I 
••1 


1,967/181 

eoa;oio 

866,021 

84,610 
17,048 
17,667 

66,944 
27,784 
89,880 

89,886 
48,786 
46,600 

4,900 
8,047 
8,168 

171,084 
80,164 

90,870 

41440 
U,469 
16361 

64,670 
80466 
84404 

89,988 
18,866 

90414 

990484 
104,116 
116469 

4.748 
9,166 
2490 

116408 
64,796 
61410 

68,107 
80,778 
88486 

908,919 

96499 

111,688 

162419 
79a96 
68,716 


Pbr. 
Ma. 

re. 

u. 

Per. 
Ua. 

re. 

u. 

Per. 
Ma. 

re. 

U. 

Per. 
Ma. 

re. 

u. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

Per. 
Ma. 
re. 

U. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 


Ma. 

Fe. 
D. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

U. 

Per. 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


•COUBTDES    ABD 
TOWVt. 


FOPULATIOK— 18«ft. 


PenoDS. 


6£Z. 


Deaths. 


Peret 
to  Pop. 


Penoiu 


BabsibtjlblxCo. 

BarosUble, 
Brewster,  . 
Ghathain,  • 
Dennia, 
SiBtham,  • 
Falmonth,  • 

Harwich,  . 
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Table  VII. — ContiDued. 


COUXTIU  AVD 

Towxs. 


POPULATIOV— 184ft. 


Penoiu. 


Sex. 


Dbathb. 


Peret. 
to  Pop. 


Poraoiu. 


Berkthire — Con. 
Cheshire,   . 
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BaltoD, 

£^reiiioiit|  • 

Florida, 

Gt  BarringtoD, . 
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•       « 


.       • 
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Tablh|^XL — Gontinued. 


[186Cf. 


s 


OOUXTIX0   A3n> 
TOWVA. 


Pon7LA.TIOV~194S« 


PefBODB. 


Bex. 


Dbaths. 


Per  et 
to  Pop. 


Penona. 


Sex. 


^erkikire — Con. 
Savoj, 

Sheffield,    . 

Stockbridge,      . 

lyringhanii 

W(8biDgtoii, 

W.  Stockbridge, 

Williamttown,  • 

Windsor,    .       • 


Bjiistol  Co.,    * 

Acoflbnet,  . 
Attleborongh,    . 
Berkley,    . 
Dartmouth, 

Bighton,    . 

Easton, 
Fairbaven, . 
Fall  River,. 

Freetown,  . 

Mansfield,  . 


866 
9,469 
1,967 

660 

869 
1,620 
2,666 

768 


89,896 

1,261 

6,200 

847 

8,486 

1,818 

8,076 

2,647 

17,481 

1,486 

2,180 


(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ha. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
[Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
|Fe. 


rTot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

lu. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 

{Fe. 

(U. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 

{Fe. 

(U. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


481 
486 

1,188 
1,271 

871 
1,096 

.  806 
844 

488 
421 

842 
778 

1,220 
1,886 

801 
862 


89,896 
42,786 
46,609 


696 
656 

2,964 
8,246 

896 
461 

1,663 
1,772 

868 
966 


1,646 
1,680 

1,213 
1,834 

8,838 
9,148 

746 
739 


1,002 
1,128 


1-86 

16 

2-24 

66 

1*42 

28 

2*00 

18 

•98 

8 

2-41 

89 

2-04 

62 

•80 

6 

• 
1-79 

• 

1,609 

• 

1-28 

16 

216 

183 

1-42 

12 

1-64 

63 

•99 

• 

18 

1-40 

43 

1-68 

39 

2*46 

480 

1-68 

• 

26 

1-60 

82 

9 
7 

26 
80 

16 
18 

8 
6 

6 
8 

21 

18 

80 
22 

6 
1 


1,609 

778 

832 

4 

9 

7 

69 
64 

8 
4 

27 
26 

9 
8 
1 

19 
24 

22 
17 

202 
228 

11 

12 

2 


23 


Una 

1 


6 
1 

8 
2 

8 
1 


4 
8 

6 
1 


810 
172 
184 

4 

1 
1 

14 
9 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
6 

8 
1 

66 
58 

4 
1 
2 

8 

4 


1 

9 

S 

to 

to 

to 

9 

S 

4 

4 

to 

6 


-     -    •- 


1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

•" 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

8 

1 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
2 

- 

1 

116 
60 
66 

84 
16 
18 

22 

7 
16 

8 
6 

2 
8 

1 
1 

1 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

2 
2 

1 

1 

- 

8 
6 

1 

- 

19 
20 

6 
9 

4 
7 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

z 


ST 
11 
16 


9 
Z 


ft 

r 
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II  19 

Ij 

4* 

4S 

M 

Sf 

u 
5S 

to 

M 

18 

S 
It 

1 

1 

4 
I 

1 

1 

4 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

a* 

«7 
43 

1 

S 

9 

t 
14 

9 
1 

1 

9 
S 

SB 

S 
4 

1 

1 

1 

S 

s 
1 

11 

19 

a 

s 

1 

1 

1 

70 
88 

43 

3 

8 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

10 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 
SI 

27 

1 

9 
3 

3 

9 

1 

S 

1 

1 

a 

B 

3 
1 

3 

1 

1 
3 

69 
98 

ii 

s 

s 

1 

9 

1 

9 
9 

e 

13 

1. 

1 
9 

1 
9 

69 
98 
S4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

_ 
1 

1 
1 

« 

as 
f» 

30 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 
1 

6t 
33 
39 

3 

4 
1 

1 

1 
9 

7 
10 

1 
1 

1 
9 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4T 
96 
SS 

S 
4 

> 

1 

1 

7 
4 

1 

9 

3 
9 

1 

TO 
34 
46 

1 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

9 

4 

g 

11 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

63 
SI 

31 

3. 

1 
1 

S 
« 

1 
1 

1 
9 

77 
90 
48 

1 

3 
6 

4 

1 

1 

4 
6 

3 

9 

1 

1 
1 

1 

es 

80 

30 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 
3 

1 
3 

63 
86 
38 

1     - 

1    - 

48    19 
13     8 
34  a 

-  1 

3  9 

4  1 

9     1 

-  1 

113 

-  7 
1    S 

-  1 

-  1 
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Table  YII. — Continued. 


GoumriBS  axd 

TOWKS. 


POPUIJLTXOV—M^ft. 


Penoiift. 


Sex. 


Dbatbs. 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


PenoDft. 


Bex. 


Brtito^Con. 
New  Bedfonl, 


Norton, 
Baynham,  . 
Behoboth,  . 
Seekonk,  . 
Somerset,  . 
Swaozej,  . 
Taunton,  . 
Westport,  . 

DUKBS  COUHTT, 

Chilmark,  . 
Edgartown, 
GosDold, 
TUbury,     . 

Essex  Ck>UNTT, 

Amesbuty, 
Andorer,  . 
Beverly, 
Boxford,    . 


20,858 

1.709 
1,868 
1,848 
928 
1,789 
1,386 
16,005 
2,799 

4,200 

548 
1,846 

108 
1,698 

171,084 

4,181 

6,814 

5,942 

868 


(Ma. 

<Fe. 
(U. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Bla. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
IFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


{Tot 
Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
I  Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

rTot. 
Ma. 

Fe. 
U. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


9,664 
11,189 


817 
892 

918 
955 

888 
960 

467 
461 

987 
862 

657 
679 

7,768 
8,262 

1,888 
1,411 


4,200 
2,047 
2,158 

278 
275 

876 
970 

68 
60 

840 
868 

171,084 
80,164 
90,870 


1,984 
2,197 

2,516 
2,798 

2,884 
8,108 

421 
447 


1-62 


1-88 

1-84 

1-90 

1-21 

•46 


887 


1-87 

82 

1*66 

81 

1-84 

•    84 

1-18 

11 

1-79 

82 

1'57 

21 

1-70 

272 

1-86 

88 

• 

1-52 

• 
64 

1-09 

6 

1-41 

26 

82 

8,186 

77 

101 

72 

4 


168 

178 

1 

18 
19 

17 
14 

21 
18 

8 
8 

16 
16 

16 
6 

121 
151 

18 
20 


64 
40 
24 

4 

2 

18 

18 


23 
9 

8,186 
1,460 
1,682 

8ft 
38 

88 
68 

80 
42 

8 

1 


Und. 
1 


89 

80 

1 

1 
1 

8 
8 


1 
1 


4 
2 


19 
1 


6 
2 

4 


2 
8 


1 

to 

s 


9 

to 

8 


670 

875 

292 

8 

18 
10 

10 
6 

4 

2 


14 
12 


4 
1 
1 


8 
2 


8 
8 


6 
2 


2 
1 
1 


112 
110 


1 
1 

1 
6 

2 
1 


1 
1 

97 
44 
68 


8 

to 

4 


1 

1 


8 


8 
1 


72 

42 

29 

1 

2 
2 

I 
8 

1 
2 


4 

to 

5 


4 
1 


8 

1 


44 

SI 
28 
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xliii 


t.itUs 

»  15  |m 

3t 
25 

35 
M 

se 

m 
S5 

' 

( 

t 

I 

1 

i 

4 

4 

Ug 

9* 

1 
1 

I 
1 

3 

I 

1 
I 

S 

a 
% 

71 
«T 
U 

M 
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1 

in 

44 

i 
a 

! 

4 
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1 

a 
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1 
1 

I 
1 

8 
U 

8 

T 
S 
3 

I 
I 

lU 
«3 

82 

6 
IS 

9 

I 
1 

9 

9 
11 

1 
S 

i 

3 

ISO 
81 
109 

1 

8 

1 

8 

e 

» 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

S 
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-_ 

8 

188 
66 
77 

2 
9 

t 

1 

4 

T 

7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

« 

i 

G 
S 
2 

9 

8 

IW 
40 
TO 

1 

4 
3 

G 

1 

1 

6 

8 

4 
47 

19 
S 

1 

1 
1 

4 

4 
9 

S 

1 

1 
4S 

4a 

3 

1 
4 

4 
1 

1 

84 
46 
3$ 

4 
1 

3 

9 
9 

S 
4 

i 
1 

9 

9 
3 

1 
8 

1 

8 

9 

1 

1 

1 
1 

107 
4T 

60 

9 

1 
1 

7 
S 

1 

1 

9 

1 

7 
6 

9 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

68 

4 
3 

S 

4 

8 

'S 

s 

19 

f 

1 

1 
9 

1 
1 

3 

1 

3 
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B 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

19S 
63 

79 

1 

9 

S 

) 

1 

7 
6 

1 

1 

3 
9 

S 

1 

11 

4 

1 

3 

8 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

11» 
40 

70 

1 

9 
8 

9 

U 

SB 
OB 

4     1 

1      1 

1     - 

9     1 
I      3 

I      1 

1      1 

7     3 

3    - 

9     9 
1     1 
1     1 

1     - 

1     - 

se  » 

24  i  T 
41  !9 

1     - 

-  1 

1     - 
3     I 

-  1 
9     1 

-i> 
1   3 

-  9 

-  3 

-  1 

-  1 

418 

a  a 

319 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


COUKTIBS  ASID 
Tows  8. 


PorrLATioy— 1865. 


PersoDi. 


Sex. 


Deaths.' 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


Persons. 


Bex. 


l^isex— Con. 
Bradford,   . 

Donyers,    . 

Essex, 

Georgetown, 

Qloncester, 

Grovelond, 

Hamilton,  . 

Haverhill,  . 

Ipswich,     . 
Lawrence,  . 

Lvnn, 

Lynnfield, . 
Manchester, 
Ifarblehead, 
Methuen,  . 
Uiddleton, . 
Kahant, 
Newbniy,  . 
Newburyport, 
North  Andover, 


1,666 
5,144 
1,680 
1,9S6 
11,937 

1,619 

799 

10,740 

3,311 
Sl,696 

20,747 

725 

1,643 

7,808 

2,576 

922 

318 

1,362 

12,976 

8,622 


(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 


{ 


Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 


(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 

<Fe. 
(U. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

{Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 


728 
838 

2,615 
2,629 

839 

791 

924 
1,002 

6,003 
5,934 

778 
841 


386 
413 

5,120 
6,620 


1,539 
1,772 

9,348 
12,350 

9;759 
10,988 


355 

370 

794 
849 

3,589 
3,719 

1,210 
1,366 

472 

450 

148 
165 

684 
678 

6,875 
7,101 

1,819 
1,303 


1-02 
1-54 
2-20 
1-09 
1-88 
2*04 

100 
1-70 

211 
2-36 
1-90 

1-24 
1-95 
212 
1-98 
2-39 
1-60 
1-47 
189 
1-56 


16 
79 
86 
21 
218 
33 

8 
183 

70 
613 
395 

■ 

9 

32 

155 

61 

22 

6 

20 

180 

41 


6 
10 

81 

48 

24 
12 

11 
10 

103 
115 

19 

13 

1 

1 
7 

87 

95 

1 

83 
37 

234 

279 

177 

217 

1 

8 
6 

12 
20 

66 
89 

27 
24 

10 
12 

4 
1 

8 
12 

91 
89 

17 
24 


Und. 

1 

3 

S 

to 

to 

to« 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 
7 

8 

1 

2 
1 

27 
24 

8 

1 


18 

8 


4 
6 

82 
74 

64 

41 
1 

2 


24 

2 
2 

2 

1 


21 
9 

3 

1 


6 

1 
1 


10 
6 


10 

4 


8 
8 

24 
26 

15 
12 


1 
2 

2 
3 

4 

1 


7 
6 

2 
1 


1 
8 


8 
8 


4 
6 


1 
1 

11 

12 

2 
6 


2 
4 


1 
1 


1 
6 


1 
1 


2 

8 


10 
5 

1 

1 


5 

a 


2 

1 
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S8 
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i 
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< 
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2 


S 
« 


1 

2 

9 
3 


8 

5       2 


2 

1 


a: 

4 


1 

2 

2 
1 


5 
5 

1 
2 


2 

1 

4 
7 


3 


4 

a 


2 
3 


3 

3 


1 
1 

3 

1 


8 
1 


2 
2 


1  ! 


6 
6 


1 
2 

1 
1 


8 

4 

1 
1 


3 


2 


2 
1 

6 
7 

1 
1 


3 

1 
1 


4 

7 


1 
2 


6 
6 


3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
3 


2 


3 
1 


„  « 


1 
4 


- 

3 
9 


-I  X 
2 


1 


8  17 
2     10     13 


7 
6 


6 
6 


2 

4 


2 
1 


8 

4 


3 
2 


1 

4 


7 

4 


2 
3 


3 
4 


1 
1 


-  I     1 
1  I     1 


f  /  9]   8    n     17 
14.10    SO    19     17 


i'  SI    41    8 
»     3    la     11 


16 
25 


7 
10 

7 
1« 


1 

4 

3 
17 

2 
12 


-I    -        -        -       2 


8 
6 

7 
7 


2 
2 

0 
8 

9 
3 


8 
5 

4 
5 


1,  8 

1 ;  1 

.  2 

1  1^ 


J     - 

i:  - 


1 
1 


2 

4 

1 

1 


4 
5 

1 
1 


1 
9 

S 

4 


1 
8 

1 
1 


5 

2 


2 

2 


1     -       - 


I 
h 


4 
6 


1 
1 

3 
3 


4 
5 

1 
1 


2 

1 


1     ^ 


5 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 


1 
1 

2 

2 


3 
3 


3 
1 

2 
1 


3 

1 

4 
8 

8 
7 


2 

1 

3 

4 

6 
8 


2 

5 

7 

8 
8 


1 
2 

3 
2 

7 
11 


3 

4 

2 
3 

2 

6 


2 
1 

1 
5 

1 
4 


1 
1 


4 
1 


3 


4 
5 


2 

2 


1 

1 


6 
2 


1 
7 


4 

1 


2 


3 


2 
1 


1 
1 


6 
4 

1 
2 


1 
1 

6 
6 


3 

2 
8 

1 
8 


10 


3 

7 

1 

1 


1 
3 


2 


1 
2 


1 

4 


1 
2 


2 


1 
1 


1 
1 
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COUXTIBS  AXD 

Xomrs. 


POPtJLATIOV— 199ft. 


P«noii8. 


Sex. 


Dbatbs. 


Perct 
to  Pop. 


Penona. 


8ex. 


jBife«— Con. 
Rockport, 

Bowlqr, 


Salem, 

Sali8bnT7, 
Saugiu, 
South  Danven, 
Swampscott, 
Topsfleld,  . 
Wenham,  . 
West  Newbury, 


Fbaxkltn  Co., 

Ajshfield,  . 
Bemardaton, 
Bnckland,  . 
Gharlemont, 
Colrain, 
Gouway,  . 
Deerfleld,  . 
Eiring,      . 


3,867 
1,101 

21,189 

8,009 
2,006 
6,051 
1,535 
1,212 
018 
2,087 


31,840 

1,221 

002 

1,922 

994 

1,726 

1,538 

3,038 

576 


(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma? 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
^Fe. 

(u. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


rTot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

,U- 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 


1,700 
1,667 

598 
593 


11,901 


1,665 
1,944 

095 
1,011 

2,940 
3,111 

744 
791 

583 
629 

453 
466 

1,058 
1,029 


31,340 
15,459 
15,881 


611 
610 

434 

468 

974 
948 

484 
508 

853 
873 

748 
790 

1.512 
1,526 

302 
274 


1*63 
1*68 
1-95 

1-69 
1-89 
1-88 
2*28 
•99 
1-09 
1*72 


1-60 


55 

20 

414 

61 
38 
114 
35 
12 
10 


500 


•66 

8 

2-11 

19 

2-29 

44 

111 

11 

1-22 

21 

2*08 

32 

1-68 

51 

1-21 

7 

28 
27 

12 
8 

193 

220 

1 

27 
84 

19 
19 

54 

60 

16 
19 

5 

7 

7 
3 

15 
21 


600 
247 
252 

1 

6 
3 

10 
9 

22 
22 

5 
6 

12 
9 

18 
14 

21 
30 


Uad. 

1 

3 

% 

to 

to 

to 

1 

3 

8 

4 

9 
6 
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1 

47 

38 
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4 
7 

8 

5 

18 
0 

7 

4 
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1 

1 

1 


57 
84 


4 
2 


1 
1 

8 
2 


1 

1 


13 
11 


1 
1 

1 
2 

6 
8 
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2 


1 
1 
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0 

12 
1 


1 

1 


3 
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to 

5 
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5 


1 

1 
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1 
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1 
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10 
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2 
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2 
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1 
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1 
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1 


a 

4 
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1 


1 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


COUXTIBS  AXO 
TOWKS. 


FOPULATIOir^lSaJI. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


Framktin — Con 
GUI,  .        . 

Greenfield,. 

Hawley,     • 

Heath, 

Leverett,    . 

Ijeyden,     . 

Monroe, 

Montague, . 

New  Salem, 

Nerthfield, . 

Orange,     . 

Bowe, 
Shelbome, . 
Shatesbary, 
Sanderiand, 
Warwick,  . 
Wendell,  . 
Whately,  . 

Hampden  Co., 
Agawan,  • 


Dbatbs. 


Per  ct. 
to  Pop. 


Persons. 


Bex. 


685 

3,2U 

687 

642 

914 

502 

191 

1,674 

1,116 

1,660 

1,909 

563 
1,564 
788 
861 
901 
603 
1,012 

64,570 
1,664 


5  Ma. 
2Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
JEe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma.. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
^Fe. 

lu. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

fTot. 
'Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 


1 


(Ma. 
(Fe. 


308 
327 

1,536 
1,675 

363 
324 

312 
330 

451 
463 

293 
299 

98 
93 

770 
804 

533 
583 

796 
864 

952 
957 


285 
278 

753 
8U 

387 
401 

438 
423 

436 
465 

290 
313 

538 
474 

64,570 
30,666 
34,004 


795 
869 


1-26 
1-90 
1-31 

•47 
2*52 

•51 
105 
1-72 

•99 
114 
1-57 

1-42 
1*98 
1-90 
1-86 
1*22 
116 
227 


1-90 


1-02 


,  8 

61 

9 

3 

28 
3 
2 
27 
11 
19 
30 

8 
31 
15 
16 
11 

7 
28 

1,228 

. 

17 


5 
3 

29 
32 

2 

7 

2 
1 

12 

11 

8 


1 
1 

18 
9 

2 

9 

5 
14 

18 

11 

1 

4 
4 

14 
17 

8 
7 

8 
8 

8 

8 

4 
3 

9 
14 

1,228 
602 
622 

4 

6 
11 


Und. 

1 

2 

1 

to 

to 

to 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

5 


2 
8 


1 
1 


1 
5 


3 
1 


3 

5 

2U 

131 

110 

3 

1 
1 


4 
1 


1 
1 


94 

47 

46 

1 


1 

1 


4 
1 


4 

to 

5 


58 
20 
33 


1 
1 


2T 
14 
13 


1 
1 


22 
10 
13 
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se 
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45 
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55 
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to 

60 
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to 

65 

65 

to 
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10 

to 
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75 

to 
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80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

90 

It 

• 

a 

1 
1 

1 

«^ 

1 
1 

1 

•1 

( 
I 

p 
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1 
1 

1 
t 

I 

1 

1 

1 
if 

n\i 
%\% 

»               m 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

•t 

8     2 

• 

1 
S 

1 
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I 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

rs 

10 

IS 

1 
1 

1 
1 

s 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i 
1 

61 
81 
30 

9 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

63 
30 
33 

1 

• 

3 

1 
3 

1 

i7 
19 
38 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 
3 

3 

31 
15 
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1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

81 
18 
18 

3 
1 

1 
.1 

• 

1 

1 

41 
15 
36 

1 

3 
3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

29 
16 
13 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

41 
22 
19 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

59 
25 
84 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

8 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

71 
87 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

48 
36 
22 

1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

mm 
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3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

29 
12 
17 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

1 

17 

10 

7 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 
2 

4 

1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

« 

1 

8 
5 
8 
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D^„.. 

OlHL 

1 

S 

t 
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t 

P.™™. 

B«. 

1 

i 

t 

1 

s 

1,087 

IS- 

1-ao 

13 

11 
3 

1 

: 

~ 

7 

BrimBtld,  .       . 

i,ai6 

IS- 

641 
67B 

l-M 

19 

10 

9 

3 

: 

: 

'I 

Cbeitar,     . 

i,a» 

l£- 

634 
6H 

i-og 

13 

1 

8 

1 

i 

I 

ChicopN,  .       . 

T,n7 

1??.- 

8.816 

1,0S1 

2-12 

133 

89 
91 

38 

23 

T 

4 
9 

1 

Orinvil 

1,307 

(Hi. 

IV.. 

679 
S3B 

IIT 

16 

T 
9 

1 

z 

r 

1 

HolUnd,    . 

368 

Ik.. 

]99 
176 

1-63 

8 

1 
5 

: 

: 

: 

: 

HBljok.,    .       . 

6,6*8 

Ik.. 

2,178 
3,178 

1-68 

88 

38 

60 

10 
6 

4 
8 

8 

8 

1 

8 

LoDgmMdDir,    . 

1,180 

IS- 

6B6 
7B0 

203 

10 

IT 
IS 

3 

1 

! 

: 

Ludlow,     .       . 

1,389 

IS- 

B92 
610 

161 

19 

8 

: 

: 

: 

i 

UonlOD,     .       . 

8,278 

JFe. 

a 

lie 

48 
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23 

6 

1 

8 

1 

z 

,tW™on,      . 

(Ml 
It.. 

- 

76 

13 
31 

11 

3 

t 

a 

Montgoo»-y,     . 
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|Fe, 

178 
178 

388 

18 

4 

: 

: 

lUlmtr.      .       . 

1,080 

(Ml 

],1S6 

ileee 

1'69 

83 

38 
21 

6 

1 

2 

I 

BoMtll,      .        . 

618 

ir 

311 

807 

l-M 

13 

8 

3 
1 

1 

: 

_ 

: 

8«ntliwick, 

1,168 

is-- 

678 

in 

1-81 

18 

7 

T 
1 

a 

1 

1 

: 

I 

3pria|[a.ld,       . 

82,088 

IHl 

{f.. 

10.638 

11,197 

1-78 

385 

187 
198 

43 
41 

20 

16 

6 
19 

8 

S 

Tollind,     .       . 

811 

}f«. 

201 
850 

117 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i 

: 

: 

: 

Walw,        .        . 

6RS 

1M>. 
Ifc. 

319 

317 

I« 

10 

6 
8 

1 

Z 

: 

: 

ITutfield,  . 

8,681 

1Mb. 

]st. 

3,830 
3,011 

2-38 

UT 

61 
66 

7 
7 
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8 

1 
4 
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2 

I 
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8,100 
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3,41B 


(Hi. 
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ToL 
Ma. 
Pa. 

u- 

F.. 
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Couanu  akd 
Towxs. 


ForrLATioif— : 


PertoDS. 


Bex. 


Dbatbs. 


Per  et. 
to  Pop. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


Jlamnshire — Con . 
SoutoamptoD, 


Ware, 

WesUunnpton, 
WilliamBbarg, 
Worthiogtoo, 


MiDDLKSKX  Co., 

Acton, 
Arlington,* 
Ashbj, 
Ashland,    • 
Bedford,    . 
Belmont,    . 
Billerica,    • 
Bozboroagb, 
Brighton,  . 
Burlington, 

•Cambridge, 

•Carlisle,     . 
Charlettown, 


1,216 
8,374 

636 
1,976 

925 


220,384 

1,660 
2,760 
1,080 
1,702 

820 
1,279 
1,808 

454 
3,854 

594 

29,112 

642 
26,399 


(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
Fe. 


rTot. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 


< 


(Ma. 
)Fe. 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
)Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


Ma. 
Fe. 

(Ma. 
iFe. 

(Ma. 

^Fe. 

(U. 

(Ma. 
IFe. 

(Ma. 
{  Fe. 


610 
606 

1*40 

17 

1,567 
1,807 

2*19 

74 

807 
329 

2-04 

18 

963 
1,018 

1-82 

86 

444 

481 

1-30 

12 

220,884 

104,111> 
116,269 

• 

1-98 

• 

■ 

4,362 

• 

808 
857 

1-33 

22 

1,309 
1,451 

208 

56 

515 
565 

1-67 

18 

856 
846 

1*35 

23 

398 
427 

1-71 

14 

665 
614 

118 

15 

864 
944 

1-94 

85 

242 
212 

-88 

4 

1,868 
1,986 

1-66 

60 

823 
271 

1-52 

9 

18,614 
15,498 

• 

1-88 

546 

805 
837 

1*40 

9 

12,738 
18,661 

• 

222 

685 

7 
10 

88 
86 

5 

8 

18 

18 

6 
6 


4,862 
2,104 
2,254 

11 
11 

30 
26 

9 
9 

13 
10 

6 

8 

5 

10 

20 
15 


4 
31 


6 
3 

257 

287 

2 

5 

4 

294 
201 


Und. 

1 

2 

to 

to 

1 

) 

8 

t 

to 

4 


11 

4 


1 
3 


2 
1 


836   301 


464 
368 

4 

8 
1 

6 
2 


5 

1 

3 


6 

4 

1 


3 
5 


65 

58 

2 

2 


89 
50 


156 
145 


5 
1 


3 


1 
1 


3 


1 
8 


147 
82 
65 


1 
1 


1 
2 


88 
45 
43 


1 
1 


31 
28 


11 
9 


30 
26 


9 
12 


4 
4 


8 
6 


4 

to 

6 


S 

1 


51 
S9 
28 


8 
3 


6 
6 


*  Nsme  changed  from  West  (JambrMge,  April  18, 1867. 


IM6.] 


DEATHS. 
Agu  and  Sex,  bg  TWni. 


s 

M 
1* 

1*  1 

t>        IS 

IS  w 

as 

M 

8 

> 

ill 

9 
S 

6 

m 
i7 

m 

s 

1 

1    - 

1 

I 

u 

» 

1    - 

4       1 

1    J 
-    I 

W    IM 

m   w 

»     M 

-  1 

-  1 

9 
9 

T 
7 

. 

s 
isi 

12i 
137 

1 

2 

S 

1 
1 

5 
1 

It 
W 

1 

14 

W 

i 

1 
1 
1 

(38 
107 
191 

2 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
S 

1 

10 
10 

1» 

HI 

no 
ss 

IIT 

s 

s 

1 

1 
s 

9 
1 

1 

8 
IS 

14 
U 

89 
ISS 

19 
It 

14 
91 

1>S 
M 

81 

16T 
SO 

87 

I 
9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 
18 

I 
1 

10 
11 

ISO 
80 
80 

1 
1 

1 

9 

1 
1 

i 

10 
16 

1 
11 

18 

US 
70 

79 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

e 

IS 

11 

us 

M 
S3 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 
S 

1 

19 

11 

10 

t08 
108 
100 

3 

9 

10 

a 

It 

179 
79 
SS 

9 

1 

4 

1 

1 

* 

1 

1 
B 

e 

9 
S 

IM 
«S 

89 

10 

19S 
M 
7S 

1 

I 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
5 

4 
B 

81 
39 
40 

1 

1 

»' 

9S 
1 

1 

1 
1 

a 

8 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

ao 
1) 

17 

-  1 

-  1 

: 

1    8 
4 

Ivi 


XXVth  REQISTBAHON  bepobt. 
Table  Vn^— Continued. 


[1866. 


COOVTISa  AVD 
TOWBS. 


Pqpvlatiov— ^SttS. 


DSATHB. 


P»rct. 
to  Pop. 


Pononi. 


Bex. 


MubSeux-^Con, 
Chelmsford, 

Concord,    . 
Dncnt, 


DaneUble,  • 
lYmmingbam, 
Groton, 
HolliBtoo,  • 
Hopkinton, 
Hadsoo,*  . 
Lexington, 
Lincoln, 
Littleton,   . 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 
Marlboroagh, 
MedflM, 
Melrosf, 
NaUck,      . 
Newton,     . 
North  Beading, 


2,391 
3,28S 

1,905 

683 
4,666 
3,176 
3,125 
4,182 


2,220 
711 
967 

80,990 

6,840 
7,164 
4,889 
2^6 
5,208 
8,975 
987 


Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


1,060 
1,231 

1,089 
1443 

951 
954 


270 
268 

2,112 
2,553 

1J»0 
1,647 

1,608 
1,617 

2,077 
2,055 


1,056 
1,164 

352 
))50 

491 
476 

18,597 
17,393 


84»7 
3,608 

3,492 
3,672 

2,234 
2,605 

1,340 
1,525 

2,601 
2,607 

4,097 
4,878 

488 
499 


1*88 

48 

206 

46 

2-41 

• 

46 

• 

2-06 

11 

1'26 

59 

167 

53 

1-31 

41 

1-60 

66 

• 

- 

22 

1-40 

31 

•84 

6 

1-24 

12 

2*42 

749 

• 

• 

1-58 

108 

1-37 

98 

1-16 

56 

1-61 

46 

1-84 

96 

1-37 

114 

1-72 

17 

17 
26 

25 
21 

17 

28 

1 

6 
6 

32 

27 

97 
26 

16 
25 

38 
83 

11 
11 

15 
16 

3 
3 

5 
7 

352 

396 
1 

52 
56 

56 
42 

23 
33 

18 

28 

48 
48 

52 
62 

9 
8 


Uad. 

1 

% 

t 

- 

to 

to 

to 

1 

% 

t 

4 

4 

to 


2 

2 

s 

4 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

- 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 
3 

- 

1 

- 

5 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

2 

1 

„» 

4 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 
2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

65 

34 

18 

18 

51 

1 

35 

18 

12 

9 

6 

4 

1 

11 

3 

1 

1 

23 

5 

4 

^ 

15 

5 

1 

- 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

6 

8 

« 

1 

1 

4 
2 

2 

- 

- 

13 

1 

1 

_ 

12 

1 

1 

1 

11 

4 

8 

^ 

6 

^ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

^ 

^m 

■" 

4 
6 


*  loMiporatMl  llareh  19, 1866. 


186&7 


Agat  and  Stx,  ig  Tbwnt. 


<  la 

15    90 

M  as 

as 

•• 

M 

u 
8S 

ss 

4* 

4 
1 

1 

S 

■ 

a 

1 
• 

I 

1 
1 

s 

1 

1 

1 
1 

I 

1    1 

-    J 

z 

1 

9 

1 

1 
1 

» 

4 
t 

3 

t 

a 

9 
S 

4 

a 

1 
- 

1 

9S 
SS 

1 

3 
3 

1 

1 
S 

18 
27 

1 
> 

s 
1 

B 

a 

1 

I 

SI 
19 

1 
S 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

4 

8 

S 

1 

I 
I 
3 

I 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

S3 

1 

10 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
« 

a 

I 

IS 
18 

S 
9 

S 

1 

1 

1 

I 
1 

I« 

9 

S 

1 

9 
8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

a 
s 

9 

1 
1 

S 

1 

IS 
10 

1 
s 

9 

1 

1 
1 

a 

1 
1 

1 

8 
3 

1 

1 
1 

- 

1 

1 

K 
18 

9 

8 

8 

t 

1 

9 
1 

1 
B 

1 

9 

1 
1 

1 

81 

17 

8 

9 

1 

13 
93 

3 
9 

a 
s 

9 
1 

4 
3 

1 
8 

1 
8 

1 

B 
13 

9 

9 
1 

9 

1 

1 

3     1 

-  1 
8     1 

-  1 

-  1 

1      1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

8     1 

e   3 

1     9 

-  1 

-  3 

-  1 

-  1 

1    1 
1   I 

-  1 

-  I 

Iviii 


xxvth  registration  report. 


[1866. 


Table  VII. — Continued. 


COUXTIia  AVD 
TOWMB. 


PorULATIOV^lOttS. 


Panonr 


Sex. 


DBATE8. 


Per  ct 
to  Pop. 


Penont. 


8«x. 


Pepperell,  . 
Reiding,    • 
Sherborn,  . 
Sbiriey, 
Somemlle, 
South  Beading, . 
Stoneham, . 
Stow, . 
Sudbury,   . 

Tewksbuij, 

State  Almshouse 
at  Tewksburj, 

Townsend, . 
Tyngsborough,  . 
Waltham,  . 
Watertown, 
Wajland,  . 
Westford,  . 
Weston,  . 
Wilmington, 
Winchester, 
Wobum,    • 


1,709 
2,436 
1,049 
1,217 

9,a5d 

3,244 
3,298 
1,537 
1,703 
1,801 


2,042 


678 


6,896 


8,779 


1,137 


1,568 


1,281 


850 


1,968 


6,999 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Ee. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 


804 
905 

1,158 
1,278 

610 
639 

592 
625 

4,647 
4,806 

1,494 
1,750 

1,585 
1,713 

744 
793 

811 
892 

879 
922 


1,008 
1,039 

281 
297 

8,147 
3,749 

1,764 
2,025 

664 
573 

760 
808 

615 
616 

394 
456 

934 
1,034 

3,463 
3,536 


1-98 
1-68 
1-72 
2*14 
2-42 
1-91 
1-76 
1*24 
1-41 
*83 


1*62 
3-29 
2*41 
III 
1-40 
1*41 
1-71 
1-41 
1-58 
1-60 


33 
41 
18 
26 

226 
62 
68 
19 
24 
15 

250 
31 
19 

166 
43 
17 
22 
21 
12 
81 

112 


15 
18 

28 

18 

6 
12 

6 
20 

110 
116 


83 

27 
81 

8 
11 

12 
12 

6 
9 

130 
120 

16 
15 

6 
18 

87 
79 

21 
22 

8 
9 

10 
12 

11 
10 

7 
5 

14 
17 

49 
63 


Und. 

1 

9 

S 

to 

to 

to 

1 

9 

t 

4 

3 
3 


2 

1 


29 

5 
4 

9 
6 

1 
2 

2 


45 
38 


1 
2 

15 
17 

4 
2 


1 
1 


2 

1 

11 

7 


1 
1 


12 
11 


1 
1 


1 
2 


2 

2 
2 

2 

1 


1 
1 


1 
2 


3 

2 

2 


2 
1 


2 
1 


7 
3 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 


2 


4 
4 


1 
2 


4 

to 
5 


1 
1 


2 


1 


8 


2 


l«6t.] 


Agtt  and  Sex, 

5y  Tbwu. 

11 

1*  15 

3S 

SO 

M 
S5 

f 

n 

:l 

; 

4 

1 

1 

9 
1 

1 
1 

1 
» 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

» 

1 

1 
8 

3 
3 

* 

a 

1 

3 

I 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 
0 

s 

s 
» 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 
8 

I 
B 

1 

1 
1 

1 

B 
3 

1 

g 

1 

1 

I 
1 

B 

1 
S 

1 

1 

7 
3 

1 

7 
S 

1 
3 

8 

1 
1 

i 
a 

9 
3 

s 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
9 

3 

1 
3 

7 
7 

1 
3 

1 

1 
S 

4 
3 

1 

1 

9 
8 

7 

* 

1 
S 

« 

1 

I 

1 

1 

* 
3 

S 
11 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 
4 

3 

7 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

11 

1 
1 

8 

1 

> 

1 

1 

5 

e 

8 

9 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

3 

1 

S 

7 

8 

3 

8 

i 

1 
4 

1 

« 
3 

3 
3 

1 

1 

1 
3 

4 

i 

3 

9 

s 

3 

3 
8 

3 

1 

1 
9 

a 

s 

^ 

1 
l! 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

I 

- 1 

I  - 

- 1 

I I 

1  - 

Ix 


XXVth  BE6ISTBATI0N  REPORT. 


Tabxv  VII.— Oontiiiaed. 


[1866. 


Counrnn  ▲»» 
T0WX8. 


NAHTUCKsrCk)., 


KobfolkCo.,  . 

Bellinghanii 

Braintree,  . 
Brookline, . 
Canton, 
Cohaaaet,   . 
Dedham,    . 
DorcheBter, ' 
Dover, 
Foxborongh, 
Franklin,   . 
Medfieia,    . 
Medway,   .       • 
Milton, 
l^eedham,  . 
Qninej, 
Bandolph, . 
Boxbniy,   . 


POPULiATIOy— ISAS. 


Penong. 


Sex. 


DSATSS. 


Parct. 
to  Pep. 


4,748 


U6,806 

1,240 

8,725 
5,262 
3,818 
2,048 
7,196 
10,7»r 
eifl 

2,n8 

2,610 
1,012 
8,219 
2,770 
2,793 
6,718 
6»734 
28,426 


(Tot. 

{Ma. 

(Fe. 

4,748 
2,158 
2,590 

fTot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

[v. 

116,806 
64,796 
61,510 

• 

(Ma. 

(u. 

699 
641 

• 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,788 
1,937 

CMa.' 
Fe. 

2,318 
2,944 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,562 
1,766 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

992 
1,066 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

8,394 
3,801 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

4,797 
6,920 

(Ma. 
JFe. 

291 
825 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,244 
1,534 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,120 
1,390 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

460 
652 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,620 
1,699 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,256 
1,614 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

1,375 
'  1,418 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

8,307 
8,411 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

2,862 
2,882 

(Ma. 
Fe. 

13,340 
15.086 

1*90 


1.64 


1-37 


P«itMiia. 


Sex. 


90 


1,913 


17 


1-60 

66 

1-62 

80 

1-21 

40 

1-37 

28 

1-61 

116 

1-60 

171 

•81 

6 

1-87 

38 

1-75 

44 

1-68 

17 

165 

60 

1-37 

38 

1*90 

63 

1-79 

120 

1*31 

•  76 

2-00 

669 

90 
47 
43 


1,913 

937 

973 

3 

10 
6 
2 

21 
35 

47 
33 

23 
17 

12 
16 

64 
62 

79 
92 

1 

4 

17 
21 

16 
28 

7 
10 

22 

28 

18 
20 

29 
24 

66 
64 

44 

31 

■ 

276 
293 


TTnd. 


1 

9 

s 

to 

to 

to 

2 

S 

4 

6 

4 
2 


394 

201 

191 

2 

1 

1 

4 
4 

14 
17 

6 
2 

1 

7 

12 
10 

19 
16 


6 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 


S 

4 


4 
6 

11 

4 

8 
6 

72 
72 


1 
1 


109 
63 
56 


1 

4 

6 
1 


3 

4 

6 

4 


2 
2 


2 

1 


2 

1 

4 
2 

23 
25 


56 
22 
34 


1 
1 


1 

4 

8 


1 
1 


2 


2 

1 

6 
15 


1 

1 


40 
17 
22 

1 


ft. 
1 


1 
1 

4 


1 
1 


4 

to 

6 


8 
11 


20 

12 

8 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 
1 


5 

9 


1866.] 


DEATHS. 


Ixi 


Affet  and  Sex^  hf  Towns* 

J 

10 

19 

to 

15 

IS 

to 

SO 

at 

to 

96 

25 

to 

to 

to 

to 

t5 

n 

to 

40 

40^ 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 

to 

eo 

60 

to 

05 

05 

to 

70 

70 

to 

75 

75 

to 

80 

80 

to 

85 

85 

to 

90 

it 

O    M 

S8 

6 

4 

a 

1 

M 

H 
44 

1 

1 
2 

43 

19 
24! 

1 

1 
2 

t 

1      " 

1 
1 

1 

9 

1 
2 

t     2 

4 

i  I 

i; 
•1 

87 
38 
29 

2 
1 

1 
1 

8 
2 

3 

4 

2 

t    2 
1 

7 
8 

9 
3 
6 

87 
40 
47 

a 

1 

a 

1 
a 

6 

a 

8 

a 

1 
1 

4 

a 

3 

2 

1 

2 
3 

2 
6 

1 

9 
7 

3 

8 

100 
69 
48 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 
1 

8 
8 

1 
9 

1 

a 

1 

a 

1 

3 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

19 
13 

8 

a 

1 

89 
46 
44 

8 

a 
a 

1 
1. 

8 

1 

4 

6. 

1 
1 

a 

1 
a: 

4 
3 

a 

1 

12 

15 

1 

1 

82 
88 
44 

4 

1 
3 

1 

a 

8 

8 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

a 
a 

6 
6 

1 
3 

10 
9 

77 
34 
43 

1 

1 
3 

4 

a 
1 

3 
3 

a 

4 

« 

X 
4 

4 
2 

a 

1 

1 

3 

1 

7 
11 

a 

1 
1 

68 
84 
85 

1 
1 

1 

a 

a 

5 

a 
1 
a 

1 
a 

8 
8 

6 

a 

10 
7 

4 
8 

1 

60 
85 
25 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

a 
1 

8 
8 

a 

•a 
•• 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

3 
8 

a 

10 
7 

6 

4 
1 

76 
40 
36 

a 

4 
1 

3 

8 
4 

a 

1 

a 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 
3 

8 
1 

9 

12 

5 

a 

8 

57 
81 
36 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

a 

a 

8 
8 

1 

3 

a 

1 

8 

a 

1 
1 

6 
5 

11 

I 

88 
35 
53 

1 
1 

••  • 

a 

a' 
a 

1 

1 

a< 

6 

a 

4 

1 

8 
3 

a 

1 
1 

1 
a 

1 

a 

3 

a 

3 
11 

la 

6 
3 
3 

89 
43 
46 

1 

10 
15 

6 
5 
1 

75 
88 
37 

2 
1 

a 

1 
a 

a 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

a 
1 

5 

6 

10 

16 

6 

10 

67 
25 
82 

1 
3 

1 

3 

3 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

a 

1 

1 
a 

1 
a 

1 

5 

9 

4 

1 
8 

36 
10 
26 

1 

1 

1 
1 

a 

1 

8 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
6 

a 

1 
1 

17 

a 

15 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

t 

1 

1 
1 

1 

28 
16 

7 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

10 
8 

Ixii 
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Tabla  VII.— CoDtinaecL 


COUVTIU    AVD 
TOWMIU 


POFULATIOM— : 


P«noas. 


DKA.1B8. 


Per  et 
to  Pop. 


Penont. 


Sex. 


Norfolk— Con. 
Sharon, 


Stonghton,  • 
Walpole,    . 

West  Roxbary, 

WeTmoutb, 
Wrentham, 

Plymouth  Co., 

Abington,  • 

Bridgewater, 

SUta  AlmshoQBe 
at  Bridgewater, 

Cairer, 
Dnxbnry,  . 
£.  Bridgewater, 
Haliftz,     . 
Hanover,  • 
Hanson, 
Hingham,  . 
Hall,  . 
Kingston,  • 
Lakeville,  • 


1,^ 
4,855 

2,018 

6,913 

7,975 
3,072 

63,107 

8,576 
4,196 


1,059 
2,884 
2,976 

722 
1,545 
1,196 
4,176 

260 
1,626 
1,110 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

{Tot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


667 
726 

2,481 
2,424 

954 
1,064 

8,100 
8,812 


3,969 
4,006 

1,470 
1,602 

63,107 
30,n2 
82,335 

4,263 
4,313 

2.048 
2,148 


541 
518 

1,168 
1,216 

1,470 
1,506 

849 
378 

787 
808 

591 
605 

1,932 
2,244 

127 
333 

751 
875 

569 
541 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


44 

54 
98 
86 

68 
20 


02 
32 
05 


113 
M6 
1-55 
1-89 
214 
1*42 
1*20 
1*54 
1-41 
1-35 


20 

75 
40 
94 

130 
87 

1,023 

116 

44 

108 

12 

88 

46 

10 

83 

17 

50 

4 

23 

15 


12 
8 

86 
39 

23 
17 

35 

58 

1 

68 
62 

21 
16 

1,023 
516 
507 

61 
55 

80 
14 

51 
57 

5 
7 

13 
20 

29 
17 

6 

4 

18 
15 

7 
10 

18 
82 

8 

1 

7 
16 

12 
8 


Und 

1 

3 

t 

to 

to 

to 

1 

9 

t 

4 

5 
5 

3 
5 

6 
9 
1 

18 
15 

5 
1 

158 
89 
69 

12 
15 

8 

1 

8 
15 

1 
2 

2 

1 

3 
5 


1 
6 


1 
5 


3 

1 


1 
2 


2 

4 


1 
2 


2 

42 
29 
13 

7 
3 


4 
8 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
2 

1 
1 


1 

4 


19 

11 

8 

1 
1 


2 

1 
1 


3 

1 


11 
6 
6 

1 
2 


4 

to 

5 


11 


i86e.] 


DEATHS. 


Ixiii 


Age$  and  Sex^ 

ly  Tawn$. 

• 

s 

16 'is   M 

95 

SO 

S5 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

• 

s 

« 
► 

t 

to 

to 

to  ;   to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

o 

M 

S 

!• 

15 

M  95 

so 

85 

40 

45 

50 

55 

eo 

65 

76 

75 

80 

85 

00 

Hi 

Ixiv 
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Table  YII.— Continuea. 


COUVTIB8  AUD 

Towns. 


Plffmouth—Om 
IfarioDi 

ICanhfield, 

Mattopoisett, 

Hiddleborongh, 

Ko.Bridgewater 

Pembroke, . 

Pljraonth, . 

PlympCoD, . 

Rochester, . 

Scitaate,    . 

So.  Scitaate, 

Wareham, . 

W.  Bridgewater, 


Suffolk  Co.,   . 

Boston, 

Chelsea,     .       » 

No.  Clielsea, 
WfDthrop,  . 


PoruLATioi— 1065. 


Persons. 


B«x. 


Dkatbs. 


Pcrct. 
to  Pop. 


Pexsons. 


Bex. 


690 
1,809 
1,451 
4,565 
6,832 
1,489 
6,968' 

924 
1,156 
2,269 
1,635 
2,798 
1«825 


208,212 

192,818 

14,403 

858 
633 


(Ma. 
JFe. 

(Ma. 
{re. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


fTot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

U. 


(Ma. 
(Fe. 


{ 


Ma. 

Fe. 

U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


(Ma. 
(Fe. 


447 
513 

867 
942 

717 
734 

2,184 
2,881 

3,156 
3,176 

747 
742 

2,867 
8,201 

450 

474 

557 
599 

1,141 
1,128 

815 
820 

1,404 
1,394 

874 
961 


208,212 

96,529 

111,688 


89,134 
103,184 

6.605 
7,798 


437 
421 

353 

280 


2  82 
1*54 
1-85 
1-23 
1-64 
1-81 
1-80 
1-84 
•78 
1-41 
110 
1-37 
109 


225 

2-28 
1-95 

1-C5 
1-26 


16 
28 
27 
56 

104 
27 

108 

17 

9 

82 
28 
40 
20 


4,675 

4,877 
281 

9 
8 


6 
10 

8 
20 

18 
11 

26 
80 

67; 

i7' 

13 
14 

48t 
60 

10 

7 

5 
4; 

18 
14 

12 
16 


18 

15 
5 


4,675 
2,395 
2,279 

2,242 

2,135 

143 

137 

1 

6 
3 

4 
4 


Und. 

1 
to 

2 

to 

8 

to 

1 

2 

8 

4 

2| 
1 

1 

1 

6 
1 

20 
6 

2 
2 

a 
h 


1152 

608 

543 

1 

573 
514 


28 
1 


2 

1 


4 
1 


1 
2 


2 

1 


366 
192 
174 


178 
162 

14 
12 


2 
1 


3 

1 


1 
1 


132 
66 
66 


60 
86 


6 
8 


1 
1 


111 
59 
52 


55 
49 


4 
3 


4 

to 

S 


1 

1 


2 


1 
1 


85 
48 
37 


3 

1 


1866.] 

DEATHS. 

* 

Ix 

Y 

Agu  and  Sex^ 

hy  Towns. 

6    10  1 

to     to 

It  IS  i 

IS   M   9S 

to      to      to 

It   9S    It 

80 

to 

86 

3S 

to 

4t 

40 

to 

IS 

IS 

to 

SO 

SO 

to 

5S 

to 

60 

to 

to 

6S 

OS 

to 

7t 

70 

to 

IS 

to 

80 

80 

to 

83 

85  8  g 

to    a  4, 

••18 

s 

-     1     - 

-18 

^ 

1 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

a 

- 

- 

• 

1 

- 

: 

- 

- 

3       1- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

8 

8 

a 

1 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

1-1 
1       -       - 

. 

1 
1 

1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

. 

^M 

m. 

-    1 

18       8 
16       1 

1 

- 

1 
1 

- 

1 

4 

1 

8 
8 

a 

4 

1 
8 

. 

1 
1 

- 

• 

1    1 
1    1 

8       8       3 
8       3       8 

4 
8 

8 

8 

1 
1 

3 

4 

a 

a 

a 

1 

a 

a 

1 

3 
8 

a 

8 

1 

1 
1 

•. 

. 

•  -  ■ 

:,  :   i 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

8 

a 

1 

1 
1 

a 

1 

1 

- 

- 

l/    1       5       S       S 
>/    1  j    4       4       9 

4 
7 

a 
1 

a 

1 

8 

a 
a 

1 
a 

4 

8 
8 

8 
8 

6 

a 
a 

1 

1 

- 

- 

-   -   -    -    - 

1 

. 

- 

— 

1 

1 

a 

. 

a 

» 

1 

_ 

. 

• 

1    -     a 

—            — 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

«»    ••    ^ 

1             - 

1 

•• 

— 

- 

- 

-> 

. 

1 

. 

1 

1 

. 

. 

. 

-    _    — 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1 

- 

• 

»    «    . 

1             1 

8       - 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 
a 

a 

1 

a 
a 

1 

m. 

1 

«. 

1 

1 

-    -    1 
1-1 

8       - 
-       3 

• 

1 

- 

1 

a 

- 

1 

a 

1 

8 

1 

a 

1 
1 

1 

- 

_ 

8-8 

-    -    a 

1 

1       1 

1 

1 

1 

* 

a 

1 

1 

1 
a 

a 

1 

_ 

1 

1 
1 

a 

. 

_ 

-    "     1 

8       1 

8 

1 

1 

" 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 
1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

«/tf  Ui 

885   ^M 

/l51  1143 
134    121 

248 
131 

111 

253 
115 
188 

ao4 

110 
94 

168 
94 

74 

179 

104 

75 

166 
84 
83 

196 
61 
85 

189 

69 
70 

116 
53 
64 

98 

81 
61 

78 
81 
48 

89 
14 
35 

15 

3 

18 

11 

8 

8 

4 

a 
a 

86    tf     73 

147    131 
198    113 

123 
100 

105 
184 

loa 

91 

91 
73 

100 
73 

78 

77 

59 

ao 

61 
66 

48 
61 

80 
57 

80 
41 

13 
33 

1 
11 

8 

6 

a 
a 

1      3     11 
S     8      7 

3      14 
8        8 

7 
11 

9 
18 

8 
8 

8 

a 

4 

a 

5 
5 

a 

5 

7 
3 

8 
8 

1 
8 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

"  "M 

1 

— 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1 

m. 

- 

- 

•i- 

1 

- 

■■(  - 1  - 1 

-        - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Ixvi 
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Table  VIL— CoDtinucd. 


Towvt. 


POrVLAVZOV— ll 


DSATHt. 


F<r  ci. 
to  Poll. 


•WOBCSSTBS  Co. 

Ashbamliani, 
Athol, 
Aubanii     • 
Bam,        • 
Barlln,       • 
Blackttona, 
Bolton,      . 
BoybtoB,  • 
Brookfield, 
Charlton,  • 
CliotoD,     • 
Dana,        • 
Douglas,    . 
Dadlejr,  .   • 

Fitchbnrgf  • 
Qardnor,    . 

OraftoD,  . 
Hard  wick,  • 
Hanrard,    • 


163,913 

8,168 

8,8U 

968 

8.886 

1,061 
4,867 
1,608 

798 
8,101 
1,986 
4,031 

789  1 
3466 
8,076 
8418 
P  8,668 
8,961 
1,967 
1,866 


''Tot. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


163,913 
79,196 
83,716 


1,040 
1,118 

1,868 
1,446 

478 
486 

1,893 
1,464 

689 
633 

8,867 
8,600 

766 

786 

881 
411 

1,088 
1,068 

986 
989 

1,780 
8,341 

893 

897 

1,061 
1,104 

998 
1,078 

8,987 
4,181 

1,889 
1,814 

1,908 
8,068 

946 
1,038 

639 

736 


1-83 

1-90 
1-84 
•68 
1-87 
1*61 
1-88 
1-78 

1-n 

163 
3-08 
319 
1-01 
1-90 
3-08 
8-16 
1-41 
1*19 
1-37 
1-98 


8,967 

41 
86 
6 
89 
16 
67 


14 
84 
89 


8 

41 

43 

176 


47 
86 
86 


Sea. 


3A>67 
1,437 

1^38 

8 


18 
13 


8 
8 

18 
81 

6 
10 

88 


18 

18 

7 
7 

18 
16 

83 

17 

48 
46 

4 

4 

86 
16 


648  307 
[803 


80 

89 
86 

81 
16 

81 


13 
18 

10 
16 


VnA. 
1 


1 
to 


1 

to 

t 


838 
8 


8 


1 
3 


16 
9 

1 
8 


8 
4 

8 
8 

9 
8 


9 
1 

4 
4 

16 
16 

6 
1 

4 

6 


109 

8 

1 


116 
67 
68 


8 

1 


1 

8 
1 


1 

4 

8 

6 


8 
3 

8 
1 

6 
6 


4 
8 


1 
1 


a 

1 


8 

8 


1 
1 

8 

8 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


t 

to 

I 


I 

to 

6 


78 
47 
86 


1 

1 


1 
1 

3 
8 


8 

1 


18W.3 


DEATHS. 
Aft*  and  Sn,  ijr  Tovnu. 


Ixvii 


t 

* 
1 

s 
t 

1 

7 

1 
1 

I 

1 

H 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 
I 

' 

a 
I 

J 

1 

I 
t\ 

TO 

1 
1 

3 

> 

1 

1 

* 
% 

1 

1 

• 

> 

1 
1 

=  1 

'n 

n 

I 

1 

9 
1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

% 

a 

■ 

9 
9 

1 

- 

1 

s 

9 

9 

1 

I 

■ 
S 

1 

9 
• 

1 

a 

1 

1 
1 

'h 

71 

1 

1 

M 

1 

M 
H 

1 

1 

1 
1 

9 
1 

1 

1 

- 
1 

a 

4 
9 

I 

I 

9 

BT 

1 
9 

I 
1 

t 

1 
9 

1 

1 

9 
1 

9 

1 

1 

9 

1 
1 

H 

tt 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

9 

1 

a 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

s 

a 

1 
1 

si 

M 

I 
1 

'1 
1 

9 
1 

1 

I 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
» 

1 
1 

1 

t 
1 

'is 

H 

1 

9 

9 
» 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

9 
9 

1 

» 

1 

" 

9 
1 

4 
1 

I 
1 

1 

"A 
u 

1 

J 

n 

71 

s 
> 

9 

9 

I 

1 

1 

9 

9 

t 

4 

9 
1 

1 

• 
1 

K    17 

1     - 

1     - 

1      - 
S     - 

; : 

1  - 

9    - 

1    - 

-  I 

t     1 

1     - 
1     - 

1     - 

1     - 

-  1 
4    ' 

■.  * 

:: 

1; 

-  1 
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Tabu  YIL^ContiDaed. 


COUVTIli  AVP 

Towvs. 


Worceder — Con 
Holdesi 

Hubbardston, 

LancMter, . 

Leicester,  • 

Leominster, 

LunenbuTg, 

Mendon,    . 

Milford,      . 

MUlbuxy,  . 

New  Braintree, 

Nortbborongh, 

Korthbridge, 

No.  Brookfleld, 

Oftkham,    . 

Oxford, 

Paxton, 

Petershain, 

Phillipston, 

Princeton,  . 

Royalston, . 

Ratland,     . 


Porux<ATiov— !••&. 


Pertoas. 


1,846 
1,646 
1,768 
3,627 
3,318 
1,167 
1,207 
0,108 
8,780 

762 
1,623 
2,642 
2fiU 

926 
2,713 

626 
1,428 

726 
1,239 
1,441 
1,011 


Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


(Ma. 
(Fe. 

(Ma. 
{Fe. 


DlASBS. 


Perct. 
to  Pop. 


Perwna 


879 
967 

766 
781 

788 
1,014 

1,242 
1,286 

1,697 
1,716 

662 
616 

692 
616 

4,608 
4,600 


1,« 
1,964 

861 
891 

777 
846 

l,3t6 
1,327 

1,284 
1,280 

446 

479 

1,823 
1,390 

316 
810 

697 
731 

862 
363 

894 
646 

693 
748 

604 
607 


1-68 
1-10 
•91 
1-78 
206 
1-71 
1-67 
1-70 
1-98 
1-86 
1-06 
1-67 

aao 

1-96 
1-92 
1*60 
1-40 
1-62 
1-37 
1*94 
1-88 


81 
17 
16 
46 
68 
90 
19 
166 
76 
14 
17 
44 
66 
18 
62 
10 
20 
11 
17 
28 
19 


9 


6 
11 

8 
8 

18 
27 

U 

84 

9 
11 

8 
11 

86 


40 
86 

6 
9 
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Exhibiting  the  Number  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deathit  registered  in  the 
1856-66, — in  connection  with  the  Population,  according  to  the  State 
and  of  Persons  who  died; — cUso  showing  the  ratios  of  the  annual  average 


PopalatloB. 

St  Census 

Jane  1, 

1B6S. 

bibths. 

THS  STATB  AMD   COUXTIBS. 

Persons. 

Bbx. 

Ratio. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

Births 

to  100 

Persons 

living. 

Persons 
living 
to  one 
Birth. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

1,267,031 

868,578 

188,978 

178,818 

1282 

265 

87 

Barnstable,    . 
Bbrkshirb, 

84,610 
66,944 

8,735 
15,345 

4,531 
7,932 

4,128 
7,841 

76 
72 

229 
2-46 

'     43 

Bristol,   . 

89,895 

27,217 

14,045 

12,996 

176 

2-77 

36 

Dukes, 

4,200 

916 

449 

453 

14 

1-98 

50 

Essex, 

171,084 

48,795 

25,111 

23,480 

204 

2-60 

88 

Franklin, 

81,340 

7,779 

8,929 

8,794 

66 

2-26 

44 

Hampden, 

64,570 

17,540 

9,047 

8,487 

66 

2-47 

41 

Hampshire, 

89,269 

10,028 

5,146 

4,840 

42 

283 

43 

Middlesex, 

220,384 

65,666 

88,491 

31,918 

257 

2-71 

86 

Nantucket, 

4,748 

939 

608 

430 

1 

1-79 

56 

Norfolk,  . 

116,806 

83,735 

17,859 

16,312 

64 

264 

38 

Plymouth, 

68,107 

18,019 

9,206 

8,785 

78 

2-60 

G8 

Suffolk,  . 

208,212 

65,520 

88,525 

31,974 

21 

2-87 

34 

Worcester,     . 

162,912 

48,344 

24,699 

23,480 

165 

2-70 

37 
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FOR  THE  ELEVEN  TEARS— 1856-66. 


tatrd  CotaUies  and  Towns  of  MassachtuettSj  during  the  Eleven  TearSy 
Cotttu  of  June  1,  1^65, — diitinguiehing  the  Sex  of  Children  Bom 
nmher  of  Birihs,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  to  the  given  Poputatunu 


XAmUAOES. 

DEATHS. 

K^tio. 

« 

Feiwni. 

8KZ. 

Satio. 

PONUL 

Vantages 

toM 
PcnoiM* 

PenoDg 

llTlagtoone 

Marrtage- 

.  Hales. 

Females. 

Unk. 

Deaths  to 

100  Persons 

UTlng. 

Persons 

IlTlngtoone 

Death. 

131^«7 

1 

•94 

106 

260,156 

130,958 

128,453 

745 

1-87 

63 

M56 

•88 

113 

6,470 

8,384 

3,050 

36 

1-70 

58 

5,219 

•83 

120 

9,890 

5,010 

4,827 

63 

1-58 

63 

tt,i09 

•93 

107 

19,248 

9,718 

9,470 

60 

1-96 

51 

411 

•89 

112 

779 

412 

867 

- 

1-69 

59 

ir,780 

•94 

106 

84,545 

17,091 

17,325 

129 

1-83 

54 

2^1 

•82 

122 

6,150 

3,083 

3,025 

42 

1-79 

56 

7,749 

1-20 

83 

12,881 

6,546 

6,278 

62 

2-00 

50 

3^ 

-84 

119 

7,839 

3,820 

3,931 

88 

1-81 

55 

'^m 

•86 

116 

43,646 

21,886 

21,663 

97 

1-80 

55 

632 

121 

83 

1,243 

561 

680 

2 

2-38 

42 

9^4 

•71 

141 

20,791 

10,307 

10,429 

55 

1-68 

62 

5^1 

•83 

123 

13,966 

7,098 

6,834 

84 

201 

49 

28^ 

125 

79 

49,745 

25,443 

24,294 

8 

217 

46 

16,475 

•92 

109 

32,963 

16,599 

16,285 

79 

1-84 

54 

^ 

15 


» 
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CoantiM  and  Towm. 


Popalatkm. 

Bt  Centat 

June  1, 

isea. 


Barnstable  Co., 


Barnstable^ 
Brewster,   . 
Chatham,    . 
Dennis, 
Eastham,    . 
Falmouth,  . 
Harwich,    . 
Orleans, 
Provincetown, 
Sandwich,  . 
Truro, 
Wellfleet,   . 
Yarmouth,  • 


BERKsniRE  County, 


Adams, 

Alford, 

Becket, 

Cheshire,    . 

Clarksburg, 

Dal  ton, 

Egremont,  . 

Florida, 

Great  Barrington, 

Hancock,    . 

Hinsdale,    . 

Lanesborough, 

Lee,    • 

Lenox, 

Monterey,  . 

Mt.  Washington, 

New  Ashford, 

New  Marlborough, 

Otis,  . 

Peru,  . 

Pittsfield,    . 

Richmond,  • 

Sandisfield, 

Savoy, 

SheffieU,    . 

Stockbridge, 

Tynngham, 


34,610 

4,928 
1,456 
2,624 
3,592 
757 
2,283 
3,540 
1,585 
3,472 
4,158 
1,447 
2,296 
2,472 


56,944 

8,298 

461 

1,393 

1,650 

530 

1,137 

928 

1,173 

3,920 

937 

1,517 

1,294 

4,035 

1,660 

737 

237 

178 

1,649 

956 

494 

9,676 

944 

1,411 

866 

2,459 

1,967 

650 


B11TH8. 


FenoDf. 


8,735 

780 

370 

729 

988 

194 

391 

1,072 

336 

1,089 

1,184 

488 

616 

598 


15,345 

2,472 
97 
465 
356 
124 
305 
198 
256 

1,084 
122 
420 
372 

1,095 

540 

169 

65 

52 

450 

219 

87 

2,749 
202 
335 
206 
752 
472 
181 


8BX. 


Males. 


Females. 


rnk. 


Ratio. 


Births 

to  IM 

Persons 

Urlof. 


Persons 
liTing 
to  one 
Birtli. 


4,531 

394 
185 
389 
486 
113 
198 
590 
183 
564 
624 
246 
242 
317 


7,932 

1,337 

52 

247 

181 

73 

163 

100 

124 

532 

60 

210 

178 

556 

293 

97 

36 

27 

221 

129 

61 

1,418 

91 

185 

109 

406 

234 

88 


4,128 

76 

r 

880 

6 

167 

18 

340 

— 

600 

.» 

81 

2 

187 

6 

479 

8 

147 

6 

523 

2 

659 

1 

242 

. 

247 

27 

276 

5 

7,341 

72 

1,129 

6 

45 

— 

217 

1 

174 

1 

51 

. 

142 

~ 

98 

130 

2 

651 

1 

62 

. 

200 

10 

194 

— 

535 

4 

246 

1 

70 

2 

29 

25 

229 

90 

.- 

86 

— 

1,323 

8 

109 

2 

149 

1 

96 

1 

344 

2 

236 

2 

92 

1 

2-29 

1-44 
231 
2-53 
2-60 
2-33 
1-66 
275 
1-93 
2-86 
2*59 
307 
204 
2-20 


2-45 

2-71 
192 
304 
196 
21-2 
244 
194 
1-98 
252 
118 
252 
2  62 
2-47 
2  96 
209 
244 
2  66 
2  48 
2-08 
1-60 
2  58 
195 
216 
2-16 
2  78 
218 
2-63 


44 

69 
43 
40 
40 
43 
64 
36 
62 
85 
39 
33 
49 
45 


41 

37 
52 
33 
51 
47 
41 
52 
50 
40 
84 
40 
38 
41 
34 
48 
40 
37 
40 
48 
62 
39 
51 
46 
46 
36 
46 
40 


i 
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CXV 


MA.RRIAOK8. 

DEATHS. 

/                       &AT10. 

PenoDfl. 

Ratio. 

IUtio. 

PenoBS. 

/  MmrrlMges  j     TewoM 

Deaths  to 

PersoDB 

/       to  100 

jU-ringtoont 

• 

XalM. 

FeoMles. 

Uuk. 

lOOPenoua  Hying  to  one 

1    PenoDflL 

j   afanrlAKe. 

. 

Urlng. 

Death. 

3,356 

1        -88 

/        113 

6,470 

8,384 

8,050 

36 

1-70 

69 

457 

•85 

/      no 

542 

286 

256 

^^ 

100 

100 

116 

-72 

1         138 

238 

105 

131 

2 

1-48 

67 

255 

•88 

118 

523 

278 

244 

1 

1-81 

55 

332 

-84 

119 

635 

847 

286 

2 

1-61 

62 

70 

•85 

119 

145 

67 

78 

— 

1-74 

57 

198 

•79 

127 

431 

225 

206 

— 

1-72 

•  58 

•485 

1-25 

80 

700 

867 

826 

7* 

1-80 

56 

155 

•89 

112 

880 

196 

176 

8 

218 

46 

368 

•96 

10 

733 

886 

846 

1 

1-92 

52 

887 

•85 

118 

880 

480 

408 

1 

202 

49 

169 

1-06 

94 

822 

159 

163 

.. 

1-74 

67 

161 1 

205 

'       -64 

157 

440 

225 

204 

11 

1-81 

55 

-76 

133 

492 

263 

226 

8 

1-74 

57 

5^19 

•83 

120 

9,890 

5,010 

4,827 

53 

1-58 

63 

820 

•90 

111 

1,369 

738 

628 

8 

1-50 

67 

23 

•45 

220 

67 

81 

36 

~ 

1-32 

76 

83 

•54 

185 

219 

109 

110 

— 

1-43 

70 

106 

•58 

171 

188 

93 

91 

1 

104 

97 

41 

•71 

142 

69 

34 

35 

- 

1-18 

84 

87 

•70 

144 

209 

97 

111 

1 

1-67 

60 

**• 

85 

•83 

120 

149 

85 

64 

* 

1-46 

69 

56 

-43 

230 

115 

65 

50 

— 

•89 

112 

362 

•84 

119 

698 

357 

341 

- 

1-62 

62 

26 

•25 

396 

82 

40 

42 

.. 

•80 

13 

127 

•76 

131 

292 

131 

156 

5 

1-75 

57 

AM  i 

103 

•72 

138 

219 

124 

91 

4 

1-54 

65 

AW 

533 

1-20 

83 

.  893 

431 

460 

2 

2  01 

50 

97 

•53 

188 

277 

136 

141 

— 

1-52 

66 

w  * 

55 

•68 

147 

155 

79 

76 

— 

1-91 

52 

12 

•46 

217 

48 

27 

21 

— 

1-85 

u 

23 

1-17 

85 

32 

22 

9 

1 

1-64    . 

61 

160 

•88 

113 

346 

178 

167 

1 

1-91 

52 

91 

•87 

116 

183 

93 

89 

1 

1-74 

57 

40 

•74 

136 

70 

28 

42 

— 

1-29 

78 

1,196 
36 

119 
86 

233 

166 
62* 

1*12 

890 

1,609 

802 

787 

20 

1-51 

66 

•35 

288 

141 

75 

61 

5 

1-36 

74 

•78 

130 

226 

112 

110 

4 

1-46 

69 

•91 

111 

153 

87 

66 

- 

1-61 

62 

1         •86 

116 

570 

274 

296 

— 

211 

47 

1                   \J^^ 

130 

367 

17L 

190 

i- 

1-70 

59 

I        -87 

.        115 

153 

77 

76 
ff 

^ 

214 

47 
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CoantlM  and  Towaa. 


Berkshire — Con* 
Washington, 
"VTest  Stockbridge, 
WiUiamstowD,    . 
Wiadsor,    • 

Bristol  Cooktt, 


Acnshnet,  . 
Attleborough, 
Berkeley,    . 
Dartmouth, 
Dighton,     • 
Easton, 
Fairhaven, . 
Fall  River, . 
Freetown,  . 
Mansfield,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Norton, 
Raynham,  . 
Renoboth,  • 
Seekonk,    • 
Somerset,    . 
Swanzey*,   • 
Taanton,    . 
Westport,   . 


Dukes  Countt, 

Chilmark,  . 
Edgartown, 
6osi\old,*  . 
Tisbary, 


Essex  Countt, 

Amesbnry, . 

Andover,  . 
Beverly, 

Boxfora,  . 

Bradford,  • 

Danvers,  . 
Essex, 


FopaliUoB. 

St  Ceiwas 

Jane  1, 


859 
1,620 
2,555 

753 

80,895 

1,251 
6,200 
847 
8,485 
1,818 
8,076 
2,547 

17,481 
1,485 
2,180 

20,853 
1,709 
1,868 

'928 

1,789 

1,836 

16,005 

2,799 


4,200 

548 
1,846 

108 
1,698 


171,034 

4,181 
5,814 
6,942 
868 
1,566 
5,144 
1,680 


BIBTHS. 


Penoiu. 


Sex. 


Males. 


r«iiialM. 


Unk. 


Ratio. 


Births 

to  luo 

Ponons 

living. 


Persofia 
llviDg 
to  one 
Birth. 


185 
558 

669 

88 

27,217 

177 

8,088 
145 
881 
430 

1,078 
880 

5,250 
377 
514 

5,858 
413 
562 
888 
444 
669 
322 

4,397 
693 


916 

146 

897 

4 

869 


48,795 

1,193 

1,357 

1,495 

189 

422 

1,621 

482 


89 

96 

1-96 

804 

254 

313 

293 

858 

18 

238 

48 

81 

9 

106 

14,045 

12,996 

176 

2-77 

08 

76 

8 

1-28 

1,584 
69 

1,499 
75 

6 

1 

4-54 
1-55 

458 

422 

1 

233 

227 

195 

8 

2-16 

566 

512 

. 

319 

423 

406 

1 

2-97 

2,696 
207 

2,542 
164 

12 
6 

2-73 
2-30 

2)1 

268 

10 

220 

3,014 
229 

2,785 
188 

109 

1 

2-56 
2-20 

286 

278 

8 

274 

200 

186 

2 

1-92 

232 

211 

1 

4-37 

858 

311 

.. 

3-40 

174 

147 

1 

219 

2,287 
873 

2,158 
816 

7 
4 

2-50 
2-25 

449 

453 

14 

1-98 

75 

68 

8 

2-43 

187 

202 

8 

1-96 

1 

8 

m. 

1-28 

186 

180 

8 

1-98 

25,111 

23,480 

204 

2-60 

611 

569 

18 

2-60 

697 

660 

-. 

2-32 

804 

691 

m. 

2  29 

104 

85 

.. 

1-98 

223 

197 

2 

2-45 

788 

829 

4 

2-87 

257 

214 

11 

2-70 

51 
82 
42 
94 

86 

T8 
22 
64 
43 
46 
81 
84 
87 
43 
46 
39 
46 
87 
52 
23 
29 
46 
40 
44 


50 

41 

51 
81 
51 


89 

89 
43 
44 
51 
41 
85 
37 


*  Three  yean  onlj.   iDeorponted  in  18M. 
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ffn  EUten  Jeart— Continaed. 


MARRIAGES. 


Ratio. 


MtfTiagea 

to  100 
.  PersoDS. 


PenoM 

living  to  one 

BlanlagO' 


53 

89 

183 

66 

9,109 

78 
474 
58 
331 
148 
206 
237 

1,728 
131 
177 

2,864 
126 
119 
144 
136 
103 
126 

1,590 
168 


411 

60 

178 

1 

172 


17,780 

312 
439 
609 
70 
116 
447 
135 


•56 
•50 
-t>5 
-80 

•93 

•57 
-70 
•6» 
•88 
•75 
•61 
•85 
•90 
•81 
•76 

1-25 
•67 
•58 
•71 

1-33 
•52 
•86 
•91 
•55 


•89 

-99 
-88 
•31 
-93 


-94 

-68 
•75 
•93 
•74 
•68 
-79 
•76 


178 
200 
154 
126 

108 

176 
144 
161 
114 
135 
164 
118 
111 
125 
132 

80 
149 
173 
141 

75 
191 
117 
111 
183 


112 

100 
114 
824 

108 


106 

147 
138 
107 
186 
149 
127 
188 


DEATHS. 


PeTBODf. 


134 

303 

479 

75 

19,248 

172 

1,463 
177 
679 
280 
603 
607 

4,148 
318 
349 

4,496 
825 
849 
407 
305 
384 
209 

8,158 
457 


779 

91 

804 

2 

382 


34,545 

735 
1,005 
1,165 

144 

287 
1,007 

843 


8SJC* 


Males. 


Feoutlet. 


Unk. 


Ratio. 


Deatbf  to 

lOOPonont 

UTlng. 


Penoos 

living  to  one 

Doath. 


62 

« 

72 

1^42 

174 

129 

«. 

1^70 

231 

244 

4 

1-71 

41 

83 

1 

•91 

9,718 

9,470' 

60 

1^96 

78 

94 

... 

125 

729 

734 

«. 

215 

92 

83 

2 

1^90 

368 

811 

. 

1-80 

141 

138 

1 

1-40 

317 

286 

. 

1-78 

822 

285 

> 

215 

2,036 

2,104 

8 

216 

155 

160 

8 

1-95 

151 

190 

8 

1-49 

2,243 

2,224 

29 

196 

159 

166 

- 

1-78 

187 

162 

-. 

1-70 

204 

203 

- 

200 

133 

172 

-. 

2-99 

196 

188 

-. 

1-95 

107 

102 

- 

1-42 

1,675 

1,480 

8 

r80 

236 

215 

6 

• 

1-49 

412 

867 

- 

1^69 

42 

49 

.. 

1-51 

156 

148 

— 

1-50 

1 

1 

» 

•62 

213 

169 

— 

205 

17,091 

17,825 

• 

129 

1-83 

358 

381 

1 

1^60 

486 

517 

2 

1-72 

570 

595 

— 

1^78 

76 

68 

^ 

1-50 

137 

150 

• 

1-67 

487 

518 

2 

1-78 

176 

165 

2 

1-92 

71 

59 

59 

110 

51 

80 
47 
53 
56 
71 
56 
46 
46 
51 
67 
51 
58 
59 
50 
33 
51 
70 
56 
67 


59 

66 

67 

162 

49 


54 

68 
58 
66 
66 
60 
56 
52 
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Coanties  aod  Tovns. 


Essex — Con. 
Georgetown, 
Gloucester, 
Groyeland, . 
Hamilton,  . 
Haverhill,  . 
Ipswich, 
Lawrence,  . 
Lynn, 
Lynnfield,  . 
Manchester, 
Marblehead, 
Methuen,    . 
Middleton, . 
Nahant, 
Newbury,  . 
Newburyport, 
North  Andover, 
Rockport, 
Rowley, 
Salem, 
Salisbury, 
Saugus, 

South  Danvers, 
Swampscott, 
Topsfield,   . 
Wen  ham,   . 
West  Newbury, 

Franklin  County, 

Ashfield, 

Bernardston, 

Backland, 

Charlemont, 

Coleraine, 

Conway, 

Deerfield, 

Erving, 

Gill,  . 

Greenfield, 

Hawley, 

Heath, 

Leyerett, 

Xteyden, 

Monroe, 

Montague, 


PopaUtlon. 

St.  Ccnsas 

June  1, 


1,926 

11,937 

1,619 

799 

10,740 

3,311 

21,698 

20,747 

725 

1,643 

7,308 

2,576 

922 

813 

1,862 

12,976 

2,622 

8,367 

1,191 

21,189 

3,609 

2,006 

6,051 

1,535 

1,212 

918 

2,087 

31,840 

1,221 
902 

1,922 
994 

1,726 

1,538 

3,038 
576 
635 

3,211 
687 
642 
914 
592 
191 

1,574 


BIBTHS. 


Penona. 


Six. 


Males. 


Femalet. 


Unk. 


Batio. 


Births 

to  100 

Persons 

living. 


Persons 

living 

to  one 

Birth. 


468 

243 

224 

1 

2-21 

4,332 

2,264 

2,064 

4 

3-30 

358 

177 

181 

mm 

201 

175 

81 

92 

2 

1-99 

2,950 

1,492 

1,455 

3 

2-50 

705 

358 

347 

. 

1-94 

6,554 

3,849 

3,200 

5 

2-75 

6,268 

3,189 

8,069 

10 

2-75 

172 

89 

83 

. 

2-16 

520 

261 

258 

1 

2-88 

2,530 

1,336 

1,163 

81 

3-22 

615 

317 

298 

. 

217 

239 

144 

95 

. 

236 

110 

53 

57 

m. 

319 

818 

178 

140 

. 

212 

8,729 

1,986 

1,739 

4 

261 

596 

305 

291 

. 

207 

1,159 

690 

564 

5 

318 

306 

140 

144 

22 

2-34 

4,924 

2,532 

2,877 

15 

211 

859 

432 

427 

— 

216 

523 

273 

236 

14 

2  38 

2,076 

1,064 

1,012 

mm 

313 

429 

215 

214 

— 

2-54 

306 

155 

149 

2 

230 

263 

129 

130 

4 

2-61 

502 

275 

226 

1 

219 

7,779 

3,929 

3,794 

66 

2  26 

265 

184 

128 

8 

1-98 

160 

80 

80 

. 

1-61 

644 

370 

274 

— 

305 

192 

81 

108 

. 

1-76 

888 

181 

205 

2 

204 

407 

188 

203 

16 

2-41 

1,020 

510 

609 

1 

3-06 

142 

68 

74 

. 

2-24 

131 

64 

67 

m. 

1-88 

968 

511 

465 

2 

275 

160 

83 

77 

— 

212 

127 

46 

79 

2 

1-80 

171 

106 

65 

mm 

1-70 

163 

80 

83 

.. 

2-51 

57 

25 

82 

. 

2-72 

806 

159 

147 

— 

1-77 

45 
80 
60 
50 
40 
52 
36 
86 
46 
36 
31 
46 
42 
81 
47 
38 
48 
81 
43 
47 
46 
42 
32 
89 
44 
88 
46 

44 

61 
62 
33 
67 
49 
42 
83 
45 
53 
86 
47 
66 
69 
40 
37 
57 
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for  Eleven  Tears — Continued. 


MASBIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

IUtio. 

PexMNia. 

Abx. 

ElTIO. 

P«aM«. 

MuTteget 

PenoDS 

Deaths  to 

Persons 

to  MM 

UrlngtooBe 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

IW  Persons 

living  to  one 

Pefsooa. 

Marriage. 

. 

llTiDg. 

Death. 

124 

-59 

171 

344 

179 

159 

6 

1-63 

62 

1^67 

M9 

84 

2,861 

1,582 

1,276 

3 

2-18 

46 

118 

•67 

151 

305 

141 

160 

4 

1-72 

58 

69 

•79 

127 

157 

79 

78 

~ 

1-79 

56 

1^89 

109 

92 

1,677 

803 

871 

3 

142 

70 

285 

•79 

128 

616 

289 

327 

1-69 

59 

2,791 

117 

86 

4,640 

2,280 

2,315 

45 

1-94 

61 

1,835 

•81 

124 

3,981 

1,906 

2,064 

11 

1-75 

67 

m 

•83 

iJl 

159 

79 

79 

1 

199 

50 

131 

.      73 

138 

364 

173 

191 

» 

202 

50 

861 

107 

.     93 

1,739 

904 

834 

1 

216 

46 

244 

•86 

116 

441 

219 

221 

1 

1-56 

64 

58 

•57 

175 

160 

92 

68 

1*58 

63 

12 

•35 

287 

56 

31 

25 

-. 

163 

61 

111 

•75 

135 

284 

149 

185 

— 

1-64 

61 

1,760 

123 

81 

2,333 

1,100 

1,230 

3 

1-62 

62 

173 

•60 

!6f 

405 

203 

198 

4 

1-40 

71 

384 

104 

96 

714 

873 

337 

4 

1-93 

52 

120 

•92 

109 

267 

127 

138 

2 

2-04 

49 

2,304 

M 

101 

4,936 

2,399 

2,526 

11 

2^12 

47 

363 

m 

109 

717 

339 

378 

— 

1^81 

55 

146 

•TO 

151 

380 

196 

165 

19 

1-72 

58 

870 

•56 

180 

1,226 

619 

607 

— 

1-85 

54 

109 

•65 

155 

291 

143 

148 

..- 

1.72 

58 

106 

•80 

126 

216* 

117 

98 

1 

1-62 

62 

91 

•91 

111 

180 

91 

86 

3 

1-78 

66 

115 

-50 

200 

410 

193 

217 

•  — 

1-79 

56  . 

2,821 

-82 

122 

6,150 

3,083 

3,025 

42 

• 

1-79 

56 

85 

-63 

158 

234 

119 

^15 

M 

1-75 

57 

106 

107 

94 

184 

78 

106 

" 

1-86 

54 

120 

•67 

176 

388 

207 

176 

5 

1-84 

54 

84 

-77 

130 

185 

98 

87 

~ 

1-69 

59 

185 

•98 

103 

325 

157 

168 

^ 

1-71 

58 

180 

106 

94 

839 

163 

167 

9 

200 

50 

198 

•59 

169 

630 

343 

287 

— 

1-89 

53 

49 

•78 

129 

109 

58 

50 

1 

1-72 

58 

76 

109 

92 

116 

55 

61 

— 

1-66 

60 

447 

127 

79 

661 

837 

315 

9 

•1^S7 

53 

58 

•77 

130 

103 

46 

57 

» 

1-36 

73' 

39 

•55 

181 

114 

59 

55 

mm 

1-62 

62 

62 

•62 

162 

213 

106 

107 

. 

212 

47 

44 

•68 

148  . 

111 

-   61 

50 

— 

1-71 

59 

29 

139 

72 

81 

17 

14 

^ 

1-48 

68 

112 

•65 

155 

.    285 

• 

143 

140 

2 

165 

61 

cxx 
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Tablk  XIL—GeneralJJb8tr€uU 


CouDtlet  and  Towni. 


Population. 

St.  Conciu 

Jnnel* 


Franklin — Con. 
Now  Salem, 
Northfield, . 
Orange, 
Rowe, 
Shelburne  • 
Shutesbury, 
Sanderland, 
Warwick,  . 
Wendell,    . 
Whately,    . 


Hampden  County, 

Agawam,    • 
Blandford,  . 
Brimfield,  • 
Chester, 
Chicopee,   • 
Granville,  . 
Holland,     . 
Holyoke,     . 
Longmeadow, 
Ludlow, 
Monson,      • 

i Slate  Almshouse,) 
fontgomery^ 
Palmer, 
Russell, 
Southwick, . 
Springfield, 
Tolland,     . 
Wales, 
Westfield,  . 
West  Springfield, 
Wilbranam, 


Hampshire  County, 

Amherst,     • 

Belchertown^ 

Chesterfield, 

Cummington, 

Easthampton, 

Enfield, 

Goshen, 


1,116 

1,660 

1,909 

563 

1,564 

788 

861 

901 

603 

1,012 


64,570 

1,664 
1,087 
1,316 
1,266 
7,577 
1,367 
368 
5,648 
1,480 
1,232 
8,272 

853 

8,080 

618 

1,155 

22,035 

Ml 

696 

5,634 

2,100 

2,111 

39,269 

8,415 
2,636 
801 
980 
2,869 
997 
411 


MAHRIAGES. 


P«nona. 


Sax, 


Malea. 


FcmalM. 


Unk. 


Katio. 


'Blrtbt 

to  100 

Persona 

UTtng. 


Peivoaa 

living 
to  one 
Bfrtb. 


197 

100 

95 

892 

194 

174 

353 

171 

179 

118 

54 

64 

442 

221 

221 

193 

92 

101 

185 

87 

98 

207 

108 

98 

100 

48 

•  •62 

291 

165 

126 

17,540 

9,047 

8,487 

418 

21» 

203 

239 

118 

120 

275 

136 

•138 

214 

107 

107 

2,215 

1,129 

1,084 

328 

156 

171 

107 

58 

49 

1,677 

877 

797 

369 

180 

189 

335 

168 

170 

623 

842 

276 

227 

107 

120 

90 

51 

89 

.1,146 

604 

542 

156 

86 

69 

24$ 

127 

115 

5,994 

3,113 

2,873 

118 

65 

52 

127 

71 

56 

1,461 

743 

701 

652 

840 

309 

526 

264 

257 

10,028 

5,146 

4,840 

765 

89(f 

875 

554 

311 

241 

187 

78 

108 

237 

119 

118 

515 

267 

.  245 

181 

90 

91 

91 

54 

36 

2 

24 

8 


56 

6 
1 
1 


¥> 


2 
5 


1 
1 

8 
1 

17 
3 
5 

42 


2 
1 

3 

1 


1-61 
215 
1-68 
1-91 
2-57 
2  23 
196 
209 
1-51 
2*62 


2-47 

2*28 
199 
1-90 
1-54 
2-66 
2-18 
2-64 
2-66 
2-27 
2-47 
173 

282 
8-38 
2-29 
191 
2  47 
210 
1-66 
2-36 
2-82 
2-27 

2-33 

204 
1-91 
2-12 
2-20 
1-63 
1-65 
202 


62 
47 
59 
52 
89 
45 
51 
48 
66 
38 


41 

44 
50 
53 
65 
38 
46 
38 
38 
44 
40 
58 

43 
29 
44 
52 
40 
48 
60 
42 
35 
44 

43 

49 
52 
47 
45 
61 
60 
50 
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cxsi 


fftr  JBeven  Tears — CoDUnned. 


Penons. 


DEATHS. 


Ssz. 


Males. 


Femmlet. 


Unk. 


Batio. 


Deatbs  to 

100  Penoss 

Uvlng. 


Persons 

living  toons 

Death. 


» 

101 

103 

2 

153 

157 

9 

159 

176 

1 

50 

42 

— 

145 

164 

— 

76 

81 

1 

96 

83 

~ 

78 

95 

3 

57 

63 

. 

121 

.  106 

— 

6,546 

6,273 

62 

143 

152 

2 

116 

98 

2 

155 

136 

1 

86 

69 

— 

872 

871 

1 

124 

150 

2 

44 

41 

3 

429 

404 

2 

145 

155 

1 

95 

105 

9 

229 

260 

3 

422 

288 

1 

39 

49 

> 

264 

249 

3 

54 

66 

1 

116 

105 

1 

^,060 

1,912 

2 

51 

43 

3 

65 

60 

-. 

606 

613 

14 

232 

248 

4 

199 

204 

7 

8,820 

*8,d81 

88 

324 

281 

^ 

233 

243 

13 

76 

92 

1 

91 

82 

1 

212 

233 

3 

117 

118 

12 

50 

45 

1 

1-68 
175 
1-60 
1-49 
1-80 
183 
l'B9 
1-78 
1-81 
204 


200 

1-62 
1-81 
2  02 
111 
2-09 
1-83 
217 
1-35 
185 
1-54 
2-27 
1-52 
1-78 
1-52 
1-78 
175 
1-64 
1-73 
1-63 
1-99 
207 
1-77 

1-81 

1-61 
1-69 
1-91 
1-64 
1-42 
2  25 
215 


60 
57 
62 
67 
56 
55 
53 
56 
55 
49 


50 

62 
55 

49 
90 
48 
54 
46 
74 
54 
65 
44 
66 
56 
66 
56 
57 
61 
58 
61 
50 
48 
67 

55 

62 
59 
52 
61 
70 
44 
47 
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Table  XII. — Gmend  AhstrcLct     • 


Coon  ties  and  Towni. 


PopaUitloB. 

Bt  Centos 

Jane  I, 

ises. 


Hampshire — Con. 
Granby, 
Greenwich, 
Hadley, 
Hatfield,     . 
Huntinfrton, 
Middlefield, 
Northampton/ 
Pelham, 
Plainfield,  . 
Prescott,     . 
South  Hadley, 
Southampton, 
Ware, 

Westhampton, 
Williamsburg, 
•Worthington, 


Middlesex  County, 


Acton, 

Arlington,* 

Ashby, 

Ashland, 

Bedford, 

Belmont, 

Billerica, 

Boxborough, 

Brighton,    . 

Burlington, 

Cambridge, 

Carlisle, 

Charlestown, 

Chelmsford, 

Concord, 

Dracnt, 

Dunstable, 

Framingham, 

Groton, 

Holiiston, 

Hopkinton, 

Hudson,t 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 


-I 

908 

648 

2,246 

1,405 

1,163 

727 

7,925 

737 

579 

596 

2,099 

1,216 

8,374 

636 

1,976 

925 

220,884 

1,660 
2,760 
1,080 
1,702 

820 
1,279 
1,808 

454 
3,854 

594 
29,112 

642 

26,399 

2.291 

^,232 

1,905 

533 
4,666 
3,176 
8,125 
4,132 

2,220 

711 

967 

80,990 

6,840 


BIRTHS. 


Penom. 


Ssx. 


Malea. 


rbk. 


lUjlO. 


Births 

toIM 

Fereons 


Persons 

llTlng 
to  one 
Birth. 


215 
116 
615 

465 
232 
204 
2,489 
53 
108 
102 
658 
293 
929 
181 
638 
200 

65,666 

447 
816 
200 
454 
215 
240 
888 
92 

1,091 
146 

9,766 
1*9 

7,719 

647 

485 

545 

65 

1,094 
965 
886 

2,070 

45 

576 

182 

278 

9,406 

1,855 


111 

99 

5 

215 

58 

58 

-. 

1-63 

301 

310 

4 

2-48 

235 

229 

1 

301 

128 

104 

-. 

1-81 

98 

101 

5 

2  65 

1,292 

1,193 

4 

2-86 

32 

21 

« 

•65 

56 

60 

2 

1-70 

54 

47 

1 

1-56 

345 

805 

8 

2-86 

152 

139 

2 

219 

465 

463 

1 

2-50 

89 

90 

2 

2-59 

820 

818 

— 

2-93 

101 

99 

- 

197 

33,491 

81,918 

257 

271 

237 

206 

4 

2  44 

404 

411 

1 

2-69 

92 

107 

1 

168 

247. 

205 

2 

2-43 

118 

97 

— 

2  39 

115 

125 

— 

1-71 

191 

197 

~ 

1-95 

41 

60 

1 

1-85 

563 

511 

17 

2-58 

83 

63 

— 

2  24 

5,012 

4,715 

39 

8  06 

76 

83 

-. 

225 

3,980 

8,735 

4 

266 

840 

307 

— 

2  57 

260 

213 

12 

197 

280 

265 

— 

2-60 

40 

25 

» 

111 

671 

622 

1 

213 

524 

439 

2 

276 

473 

410 

8 

258 

1,031 

1,036 

3 

4-57 

22 

22 

1 

— 

278 

303 

— 

2-86 

91 

91 

— 

4-37 

147 

127 

4 

262 

4,689 

4,662 

55 

2  76 

978 

4 

874 

3 

2-46 

46 
61 
40 
33 
55 
39 
35 
153 
59 
64 
35 
46 
40 
39 
34 
61 

87 

41 

37 
59 
41 
42 
69 
51 
64 
39 
45 
33 
44 
38 
39 
61 
38 
90 
47 
36 
39 
22 

42 
23 
38 
86 
41 


*  Name  changed  from  West  Cambridge. 


t  One  year  only.    Inoorporated  In  1860. 
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ybr  jEHeven  Tear^ — Continued. 


■  L 


^AMBIAOEa, 


JUrro. 


DEATHS. 


PenoDi. 


173 

167 
491 
287 
177 
109 
1,596 
102 
120 
87 
424 
293 
884 
137 
893 
166 


bbx. 


Males. 


Females. 


Uok. 


Ratio. 


Deaths  to 

100  Persons 

living. 


Persons 

llrlngtoODO 

Deatb. 


77 

90 

6 

80 

87 

~ 

230 

254 

7 

183 

153 

t 

87 

88 

2 

53 

56 

— 

771 

804 

21 

49 

53 

— 

50 

70 

— 

44 

43 

— 

^13 

204 

7 

142 

150 

1 

454 

423 

7 

62 

75 

«. 

201 

197 

~ 

71 

90 

5 

• 

21,886 

21,663 

97 

192 

189 

1 

256 

255 

» 

130 

124 

1 

185 

150 

mm 

86 

84 

2 

51 

75 

. 

157 

149 

. 

30 

42 

2 

282 

250 

4 

42 

58 

.. 

2,851 

2,858 

16 

65 

66 

— 

2,881 

2,769 

4 

203 

168 

» 

184 

197 

. 

157 

179 

1 

48 

49 

» 

389 

360 

3 

837 

323 

1 

199 

226 

— 

298 

297 

— . 

11 

11 

— 

219 

239 

. 

48 

62 

. 

114 

115 

. 

3,718 

8,982 

10 

496 

474 

5 

1-73 
1-90 
1-99 
1-86 
1-38 
1-36 
1-83 
1-26 
1-88 
1-33 
1-83 
219 
238 
1-96 
1-83 
1-67 

1-80 

1-82 
1-68 
205 
179 
1-91 
•90 
1-54 
1-48 
1-27 
1-53 
1-79 
1-86 
1-95 
1-47 
1-55 
1-61 
1-66 
1-47 
1-89 
1-24 
131 

1-88 
1-41 
206 
2-26 
1-30 


58 
43 
50 
54 
72 
73 
55 
80 
53 
75 
55 
46 
42 
51 
55 
61 

56 

55 
59 
47 

56 
52 
112 
65 
67 
79 
65 
56 
54 
51 
68 
64 
62 
60 
68 
53 
81 
76 

53 

71 
46 

44 
77 
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• 

PopnUtlon. 

births 

k 

8t  Ctfiras 

8cx. 

Batio. 

nonnttfifl  And  Towhl 

^^V%U«*AW  f%BA%i    ■&\»nA*V9 

Jaoe  1, 

Penons. 

Births 

P«raoii« 

iseft. 

A    %**^F^***W« 

to  100 

living 

MalM. 

PemalM. 

Unk, 

Pereoua 

to  one 

• 

Urlng. 

Blrtb. 

Middlesex — Con. 

Marlborough, 

7,164 

2,506 

1,261 

1,245 

- 

318 

31 

Medford,     . 

4,839 

1,317 

660 

653 

4 

2-48 

40 

Melrose, 

2,865 

712 

351 

351 

10 

2-26 

44 

Nadck,       .        .      ». 

6,208 

2,148 

1,073 

1,066 

9 

3-76 

27 

NevtoDf     . 

8,975 

2,413 

1,213 

1,200 

- 

244 

41 

North  Beading,  . 

987 

278 

136 

142 

- 

2-56 

89 

C7' 

Pepperell,  . 

1,709 

414 

196 

210 

8 

2-20 

45 

Reaaino;,     . 

2,436 

625 

304 

317 

4 

2-33 

4a 

Sherborn,   .     '  . 

1,049 

209 

110 

99 

- 

1-81 

55 

Shirley,       .        . 

1,217 

355 

189 

166 

- 

2  65 

is 

Somerville, 

9,353 

•2,601 

1,354 

1,247 

- 

2-53 

40 

Soath  Reading,  . 

8,244 

796 

400 

894 

2 

2-23 

45 

Stoneham,  . 

3,298 

946 

485 

461 

- 

2-61 

38 

Stow,. 

1,537 

434 

232 

200 

2 

257 

39 

Sudbury,    .        .        . 

1,703 

387 

188 

198 

1 

2-07 

48 

Tewksbury, 

1,801 

307 

146 

159 

2 

1-55 

65 

(State  Almshouse,) 
Townsend, . 

— 

733 

375 

358 

— 

- 

— 

2,042 

493 

59 

229 

5 

M6 

86 

Tynssborough,    . 
Waltham,   . 

578 

103 

59 

44 

— 

1-62 

62 

6,896 

1,843 

932 

900 

11 

2-43 

41 

Watertown, 

3,779 

1,175 

573 

599 

8 

283 

36 

Wayland,  • 

1,137 

265 

133 

132 

- 

212 

47 

Westford,   . 

1,568 

403 

197 

183 

23 

2-34 

43 

Weston, 

1,231 

192 

100 

92 

— 

142 

71 

Wilmington, 
Winchesllr, 

850 

222 

93 

115 

14 

2-38 

42 

1,968 

574 

312 

257 

5 

2-65 

88 

Woburn,    . 

6,999 

2,383 

1,282 

1,100 

1 

3-10 

82 

Nantucket  County, 

4,748 

939 

508 

430 

1 

1-79 

56 

Norfolk  County,  . 

116,306 

33,735 

17,359 

16,312 

64 

2-64 

88 

Bellingham, 

1,240 

•291 

•    162 

129 

— 

213 

47 

Braintree,  . 

3,725 

941 

492 

448 

1 

230 

44 

Brookline,  .        .        . 

5,262 

1,527 

837 

673 

17 

2  64 

88 

Canton,              .        . 

3,318 

1,051 

622 

526 

3 

2-88 

35 

Cohasset,    .        . '      . 

2,048 

548 

293 

253 

2 

2-43 

41 

Dedham,    . 

7,195 

2,174 

1,160 

1,011 

3 

2  75 

86 

Dorchester, 

10,717 

2,962 

1,511 

1,451 

- 

2-51 

40 

Dover, 

616 

07 

47 

49 

1 

1-43 

70 

Foxborough, 

2,778 

687 

352 

327 

8 

2-25 

45 

Franklin,    . 

2,510 

513 

249 

264 

- 

1-86 

54 

Medfield,    . 

1,012 

197 

101 

96 

- 

1-77 

57 

Medway,    . 

3,219 

951 

496 

452 

3 

269 

37 

Milton, 

2,770 

806 

411 

395 

- 

265 

88 

Needham,  . 

2,793 

785 

380 

* 

405 

•" 

2-56 

39 

• 
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cxsv 


for  JBbven  Tears — Oootimied. 


DEATHS. 


Penons. 


966 
768 
446 
990 

1,094 
183 
887 
612 
154 
277 

1,622 
655 
649 
283 
275 
172 

2,087 
481 
141 

1,314 
571 
197 
824 
162 
163 
260 

1,283 

1,243 

20,791 

211 
606 
789 
671 
879 
1,849 
1,810 
101 
439 
365 
175 
660 
507 
453 


FeniAlM. 


Unk. 


Batio. 


Deitbs^  I    Penont 
IM  Penons  Urlng  to  one 
llTtng.         Death. 


477 

488 

1 

1-23 

830 

435 

3 

1-44 

201 

240 

5 

lf42 

525 

463 

2 

1-73 

518 

574 

2 

111 

99 

84 

mm 

1-69 

189 

193 

5 

206 

266 

245 

1 

1-91 

78 

81 

• 

1*84 

121 

156 

. 

207 

818 

803 

1 

1-58 

277 

278 

mm 

1-56 

340 

309 

mm 

1-79 

150 

132 

1 

1-68 

147 

.  128 

-i 

1-47 

83 

85 

4 

•87 

1,164 

873 

^ 

« 

222 

258 

1 

113 

71 

70 

. 

222 

671 

637 

6 

173 

281 

286 

4 

1-37 

105 

92 

-. 

1-58 

182 

141 

1 

1-88 

77 

85 

.. 

1-20 

71 

82 

10 

1-75 

132 

128 

• 

120 

667 

616 

- 

1-67 

561 

•  680 

2 

2-38 

10,307 

10,429 

55 

1-63 

101 

.   108 

2 

1-55 

299 

807 

• 

1-48 

386 

400 

3 

1-86 

824 

345 

2 

2-74 

185 

193 

1 

1-68 

737 

611 

1 

1-71 

876 

931 

8 

1-54 

53 

48 

. 

149 

205 

232 

2 

1-44 

151 

213 

1 

1-33 

78 

97 

. 

1-57 

334 

825 

1 

1-87 

242 

264 

1 

1-66 

229 

224 

- 

1-47 

82 
69 
71 
58 
90 
59 
49 
52 
76 

4a 

68 
64 
56 
60 
68 
115 

88 
45 
58 
78 
68 
53 
84 
58 
83 
60 

42 

62 

65 
68 
73 
87 
59 
59 
65 
67 
70 
76 
64 
54 
60 
68 


• 
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Tablb  XLL— General  Abstract 


Conntlea  iud  Towbi. 


Population. 

8t  Censos 

Jane  1, 


Norfolk — Con. 
Quincy, 
Randolph,  . 
Koxbury,    .       , 
Sharon, 
Stoughton, . 
Walpole,  .. 
We«t  Roxbury, 
Weymouth, 
Wrentham, 


Plymoutii  County, 

Abington,  . 
Bridgewater, 
(Slate  Almshouse,) 
Carver, 
Duxbur^,    . 
East  Bridgewater, 
Halifax, 
Hanover,    . 
Hanson,  • 

Hingham,   .        • 
Hull,  . 
Kingston,    • 
Lakeville,  • 
Marion, 
Marshfield, . 
^attapoisett, 
MiddleborOugh,  . 
North  Bridgewater, 
Pembroke, . 
Plymouth,  . 
Piympton,  . 
Rochester,  . 
Sciluate, 

Soath  Seituate,  . 
Wareham,  . 
West  Bridgewater, 

Suffolk  County, 

Boston, 
Chelsea, 

North  Chelsea,   • 
Winthrop,  . 


6,718 
6,734 
28,426 
1,393 
4,855 
2,018 
6,012 
7,975 
8,072 


68,107 

8,576 
4,196 

1,059 
2,384 
2,976 

722 
1,545 
1,196 
4,176 

260 
1,626 
1,110 

960 
1,809 
1,451 
4,565 
6,332 
1,489 
6,068 

924 
1,156 
2,269 
1,635 
'  2,798 
1,825 

208,212 

192,818 

14,403 

858 

633 


BIBTHS. 


Penons. 


Six. 


Males. 


Femalct. 


Unk. 


Katio. 


Births 

to  lUO 

Pencils 

llriog. 


Persons 
llTing 
to  one 
Birth. 


2,186 

1,100 

1,083 

8 

2-96 

1,949 

992 

956 

1 

809 

8,499 

4,418 

4,080 

1 

272 

338 

161 

170 

2 

2-17 

1,828 

939 

887 

2 

8-42 

474 

243 

227 

4 

218 

1,633 

826 

807 

- 

216 

2,668 

1,348 

1,315 

6 

805 

635 

819 

308 

8 

801 

18,019 

9,206 

8,735 

78 

2-60 

2,989 

1,497 

1,488 

4 

317 

967 

517 

445 

6 

210 

568 

277 

291 

m. 

» 

224 

130 

94 

— 

1-92 

538 

266 

256 

16 

205 

828 

420 

403 

^ 

252 

151 

72 

77 

2 

190 

380 

185 

195 

. 

2-17 

816 

165 

151 

.- 

2-40 

1,032 

542 

487 

3 

2-25 

72 

27 

45 

. 

2-52 

343 

158 

185 

6 

1-95 

286 

147 

139 

» 

235 

224 

101 

115 

8 

212 

407 

228 

178 

1 

2  05 

313 

151 

#158 

4 

1-96 

1,014 

508 

505 

1 

2  02 

2,267 

1,129 

1,125 

13 

326 

413 

215 

198 

— 

2-53 

1,774 

962 

807 

5 

2-66 

212 

109 

103 

— 

2  09 

232 

106 

118 

8 

1-82 

569 

819 

250 

-. 

2-28 

376 

201 

174 

1 

2  09 

1,057 

530 

525 

2 

8-44 

467 

244 

223 

— 

2-33 

65,520 

33,525 

31,974 

21 

2-87 

60,924 

31,211 

29,712 

1 

2-88 

4,263 

2,138 

2,109 

16 

2-70 

213 

111 

98 

4 

2-26 

120 

65 

55 

— 

172 

84 
32 
87 
46 
29 
47 
47 
83 
63 


89 

32 

48 

52 
49 
40 
53 
46 
42 
45 
40 
61 
43 
47 
49 
51 
50 
31 
40 
38 
48 
65 
44 
48 


35 

35 
37 

•44 
58 
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MARRIAGES. 


Ratio. 


MaiTlagM 

to  100 
Peraonau 


PenoDf 

llTtngtoone 

Marriage. 


546 
764 
2,551 
98 
387 
136 
221 
652 
223 


5,611 

743 
242 

90 
214 
269 

54 
165 
144 
323 

15 
122 

96 

90 
115 

94 
412 
831 
138 
611 

63 
126 
193 


225 
111 

28,652 

28,887 

1,704 

29 

82 


•74 

121 
•81 
•64 
•72 
•61 
•29 
•75 
•66 


•83 

•79 
•53 

•78 
•82 
-83 
•68 
•94 

1-10 
-70 
•53 
•68 
•70 
•91 
•58 
-59 
•83 

M9 
•85 
•92 
•62 
•99 
•78 
•70 
•74 
•56 

1-25 

127 

108 

-31 

•46 


135 
83 
123 
156 
138 
163 
344 
135 
152 


124 

127 
191 

129 
123 
122 

147 
106 

91 
142 
191 
147 
127 
110 
173 
170 
122 

84 
119 
109 
161 
101 
129 
144 
137 
181 

80 

79 

93 

325 

218 


DEATHS. 


Penona. 


1,249 

1,167 

5,601 

254 

917 

367 

752 

1,449 

580 


13,966 

1,423 
603 

1,978 
217 
496 
598 
117 
339 
282 
860 
92 
288 
232 
172 
323 
324 
828 

1,284 
382 

1,272 
192 
185 
425 
380 
483' 
846 

49,745 

46,969 

2,626 

85 

65 


Sxz* 


Males. 


Females. 


Unk. 


RlTXO. 


Deaths  to 

160  PenoDs 

linng. 


Persons 

Urlogtoone 

Death. 


634 
623 

2,744 

122 

,   475 

^l6l 

852 

748 
248 


7,098 

707 
299 
1,080 
119 
252 
813 

58 
175 
110 
418 

54 
158 
116 

87 
158 
162 
406 
664 
169 
626 
116 

81 
212 
152 
285 
171 

25,448 

24,029 

1,840 

48 

81 


600 

15 

1-69 

582 

2 

1-83 

2,849 

8 

1-79 

181 

1. 

1-68 

483 

9 

172 

206 

^ 

1-65 

899 

1 

•99 

699 

2 

1^65 

282 

— 

1-57 

6,884 

84 

2D1 

716 

^ 

1^51 

299 

5 

1-30 

898 

mm 

. 

98 

— 

1-87 

242 

2 

1-89 

278 

7 

1-82 

58 

1 

1-47 

162 

2 

133 

•  121 

1 

1^76^ 

441 

1 

1-87* 

88 

— 

822 

180 

— 

1-61 

115 

1 

190 

85 

— 

168 

165 

i. 

1-62 

162 

— 

203 

417 

mm 

1-64 

610 

10 

1-85 

168 

— 

203 

645 

1 

1-91 

76 

m. 

1-89 

104 

. 

146 

212 

1 

1-70 

178 

~ 

1-83 

246 

2 

1-57 

175 

- 

1-72 

24,294 

22,940 

1,278 

42 

84 


8 


8. 


2-17 


59 
55 
56 
60 
58 
61 
101 
61 
64 


50 

66 

77 

« 

54 
53 
55 
68 
75 
67 
03 
31 
62 
53 
61 
62 
49 
61 
54 
49 
52 
63 
69 
59 
55 
64 
58 

46 


222 

45 

1-66 

60 

•90 

111 

•93 

.107 
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Coantles  and  Townf, 


PopaUtfon. 

St,  Census 

Jttiel, 


Worcester  Cou:«ty, 


Asbbarnham, 
Atbol, 
Aabarn, 
BarrC) 
Berlin, 
Blackjtone^ 
Bolton, 
Boylston,    . 
Brookfield, . 
Charlton,    . 
Clinton, 
Dana,         • 
Doufflas,     . 
Dudley, 
Fitcbburg, . 
Gardner,    . 
GraAon, 
Hardwick,  . 
Harvard,    . 
Holden, 
Habbardston^ 
Lancaster,  • 
Leicester,   . 
Leominster, 
Lunenburg, 
Mendon,     . 
Milford, 
Millbury,    . 
New  Braintree, 
Northborougb, 
Northbridge, 
North  Brookfield 
Oakham,    . 
Oxford, 
Paxton, 
Petersham, . 
Phillipston, 
Princeton,  . 
Royalston,  . 
Rutland,     . 
Shrewsbury, 
Southborough, 
Southbridge, 
Spencer,     . 
Sterling,     . 


162,912 

2,153 
2,814 

959 
2,856 
1,061 
4,857 
1,502 

792 
2,101 
1,925 
4,021 

789 
2,155 
2,076 
8,118 
2,553 
3,961 
1,967 
1,355 
1,846» 
1,546 
1,752 
2,527 
3,313 
1,167 
1,207 
9,108 
3,780 

752 
1,623 
2,642 
2,514 

925 
2,713 

626 
1,428 

725 
1,239 
1,441 
1,011 
1,570 
1,750 
4,131 
3,024 
1,668 


BIBTHS. 


Persons. 


Ssx. 


Males. 


Females. 


Cnk. 


Ratio. 


Births 

tolM 

Persons 

living. 


48,344 

24,699 

23,480 

165 

2-70 

577 

295 

268 

14 

2-44 

532 

272 

254 

6 

1-72 

170 

92 

78 

* 

1-61 

65# 

348 

806 

— 

2  07 

815 

163 

152 

- 

2-70 

1,846 

929 

915 

2 

3*46 

338 

164 

174 

* 

204 

172 

78 

93 

1 

1-97 

660 

332 

828 

— 

2  86 

336 

189 

147 

— 

159 

1,485 

763 

714 

8 

3-36 

156 

83 

66 

7 

1-80 

892 

458 

434 

.- 

3-76 

566 

292 

274 

-. 

2-48 

2,500 

1,276 

1,224 

- 

2-80 

796 

398 

398 

— 

2-83 

1,313 

665 

647 

1 

8  01 

459 

251 

206 

2 

212 

188 

89 

98 

1 

1-26 

370 

183 

187 

— 

1-82 

336 

180 

156 

.- 

198 

267 

147 

120 

— 

1-39 

679 

371 

308 

.- 

2-44 

842 

448 

387 

7 

231 

249 

130 

119 

mm 

1-94 

387 

211 

174 

2 

2-92 

8,822 

1,951 

1,867 

4 

3-83 

1,221 

627 

592 

2 

2-93 

162 

80 

77 

5 

1-96 

379 

180 

199 

— 

212 

758 

385 

373 

-. 

261 

806 

429 

374 

8 

2-94 

164 

88 

76 

- 

1-61 

813 

403 

407 

3 

2-72 

156 

84 

71 

1 

2-27 

286 

•155 

131 

- 

1-82 

173 

92 

80 

1 

2-17 

289 

154 

134 

1 

2-12 

301 

155 

143 

8 

1-90 

274 

142 

132 

2-46 

457 

249 

208 

- 

2-65 

550 

266 

284 

-. 

2-86 

1,073 

554 

515 

4 

2-36 

1,261 

626 

615 

20 

3-79 

341 

177 

167 

7 

1-86 

Penons 
Uving 
to  one 
Birth. 


87 

41 
58 
62 
48 
87 
29 
49 
51 
35 
63 
80 
56 
27 
40 
36 
35 
83 
47 
79 
55 
51 
72 
41 
43 
52 
84 
26 
34 
51 
47 
38 
34 
62 
37 
44 
55 
46 
47 
63 
41 
38 
35 
42 
26 
64 
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MAMBIAOES. 


16,599 

16,285 

79 

1'84 

206 

211 

1 

1-76 

236 

254 

1 

1-69 

60 

58 

112 

299 

296 

1-89 

107 

02 

1 

1-72 

496 

469 

1 

1-81 

143 

183 

1-67 

78 

71 

2 

1-68 

23'6 

216 

1-96 

196 

IBl 

1-78 

482 

«0 

11 

1-93 

78 

92 

1-96 

203 

163 

1 

1-68 

187 

176 

1 

1-59 

874 

832 

1-91 

210 

236 

1-58 

344 

403 

1-72 

141 

147 

1-38 

144 

155 

1 

202 

196 

195 

1-93 

165 

153 

7 

1-91 

136 

177 

1 

163 

244 

263 

4 

1'84 

279 

324 

1-65 

125 

143 

2 

210 

113 

119 

1-78 

1,104 

1,029 

11 

2-14 

871 

874 

1-70 

66 

61 

1 

1-66 

138 

139 

1-62 

203 

207 

1-41 

278 

278 

1 

201 

103 

103 

203 

806 

316 

1 

209 

91 

71 

2-35 

122 

118 

1-53 

79 

81 

2-01 

115 

126 

1 

1-77 

187 

174 

4 

1-99 

lie 

129 

2-21 

218 

196 

2-40 

146 

160 

1 

1-60 

808 

4t4 

1-78 

206 

278 

1-73 

188 

lea 

2 

.1-86 
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Table  XU.^  General  Abstraet 

• 

« 

Population. 

• 

BIRTHR. 

: 

Bt.  Cod  SOS 

8BX. 

Bjltio. 

CoantlM  And  Towdi. 

Jane  1, 

Persons. 

Births 

Persons 

iseft. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

to  lUO 
Persons 

Uvlng 
to  one 

living. 

Birth. 

Worcester — Con. 

Sturbridge, 

1,993 

489 

235 

251 

8 

2-28 

45 

Sutton, 

2,863 

681 

345 

835 

1 

2-62 

88 

Tcmpleton, 

2,390 

725 

885 

389 

1 

2-77 

86 

Upton, 

2,018 

611 

809 

802 

— 

2-75 

36 

Uxbridge,  . 

2,838 

898 

431 

458 

9 

2-88 

35 

Warren,     . 

2,180 

699 

855 

844 

m. 

2-92 

84 

Webster,    . 

3,608 

1,020 

518 

500 

2 

2-57 

89 

Westborongh,     . 

8,141 

787 

889 

896 

2 

2-28 

44 

WestBoybton,  . 

2,294 

834 

421 

413 

— 

'8-31 

30 

West  Brookfield, 

1,549 

412 

206 

204 

2 

2-42 

41 

Westminster, 

1,639 

372 

162 

193 

17 

207 

48 

Winchendon, 

2,801 

692 

859 

318 

15 

2-25 

44 

Worcester, . 

30,055 

9,753 

4,980 

4,765 

8 

2-95 

34 
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>• 

Eleven  Tears — Concluded 

. 

MARBIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

Katio. 

PenoBS. 

8kx. 

Ratio. 

PcnooiL 

Ifanlages 

Pcnoni 

Deaths  to 

Persons 

t0l€» 

llTlngtoone 

t 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

100  Persons 

living  to  one 

Penofli. 

Marrlsffe. 

living. 

Death. 

154 

•70 

142 

388 

179 

•    20S 

•  7 

1-77 

66 

215 

•83 

121 

607 

263 

239 

» 

1-95 

51 

268 

1-02 

98 

516 

253 

263 

— 

196 

51 

155 

•70 

143 

385 

188 

197 

— 

1-74 

58 

327 

105 

95 

520 

258 

260 

2 

1-66 

60 

IH 

•81 

124 

373 

196 

176 

1 

1-55 

64 

574 

145 

69 

649 

318 

330 

1 

1-63 
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Sdpplement  to  Table  XIII. 

PLURALITY  BIRTHS.— Eleven  Years— 1856-66. 

[iDckded  in  Tables  XII.  aod  XIH.] 
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447 

tS- 

Pen,  . 
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i86e.] 
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SuppLEUENT  TO  Table  XIII.— Goncluded. 
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Note.— Doriag  the  Elstev  Ybabs  1856-66,  84  cases  of  Tai^^iBTS  occarred  in  this  Com- 
BMBwealth.  Of  these,  one  was  in  Franklin  County;  two,  each,  in  Essex  and  Hampden; 
ftne  in  Pljmonth;  four  in  Middlesex;  seven  each  in  Norfolk  and  Worcester  Connties:  and 
eight  in  Soifolk  County. 
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Table  XIT.— STILLBORN.— Elstm  Teabs— 1866-66. 

Dittinguiiking  £y  Counliet,  bi/  MtmlAt,  and  bff  Sex,  the  regfetered  Ifwnier 
c/  SlilliiriJit  during  the  EUttn  Teart,  1856-66. 
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Table  XVI.— MARRIAGES.— Eleven  Yeabs— 1856-66. 

Exhibiting  the  Social  Condition!  and  Aget  of  Partiti  Married  during  the 

Eleven  Teart,  1856-66. 
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Table  XVI.— Continued. 
(B.)    First  Marriage  of  Male  and  subsequent  Marriage  of  Female. 
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(C.)    Subsequent  Marriage  of  Male,  but  First  Marriage  of  Female. 
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Table  XVI.— Concluded. 
(D.^     Subsequent  Marriage  of  both  Parties. 
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APPENDIX. 


LAWS 

CONCERNING  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 


[General  Statutes — Chapter  21.] 

OF  THE  REGISTRT  ANb  RETURNS  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRUGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Sionoii 

1.  Glty  Mid  Town  Clerks  to  obtain,  reoord,  and 

Index  Acta  oonoernlng  Births,  Manfagee, 
and  Deathg. 

2.  Parents  and  others  to  giro  notice  of  Births, 

and  Deaths. 
8.  Physicians  to  give  Oertlfleate  of  Canse  of 
Death,  when  requested.    Penalty. 

4.  Sextons,  Undertakers,  fro.,  to  make  returns 

to  Clerks  of  Cities  and  Towns.  Clerks  to 
^Te  Certificate  of  Keglstry  of  Death  to  the 
Person  haTing  eharge  of  fiineral  rites  prt- 
UnUnary  to  Interment,  for  deliTery,  fro. 
If  Interment  takes  place  without  sneh  Cer- 
tificate, notice  thereof  to  be  given,  under 
penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

5.  Clerit  annually  to  transmit  certified  Copies 

of  Beoords  to  SeeretarT. 


SsonoH 

6.  Beeord  or  Certificate  of  Clerk  to  be  prima 

faeU  cTidence  in  Legal  Proceedings. 

7.  Olerks—Fees  9f,  payable  by  City  or  Town; 

Accounts  of,  to  be  certtfled  by  Secretary. 
Penalty  for  neglect  of  duty. 

8.  Superintendents   of  State    Almshousaa    to 

record  and  return  to  Secretary,  births  and 
deaths  therein. 

9.  Secretary  to  ftimish  Blank  Books  for  Beoords 

and 'Forms  for  returns,  with  Instruetloos. 
Clerks  to  distribute  the  Blank  Forms  for 
Betoms. 

10.  Secretary ,~toeaQse  Betums  to  be  bound,&c. ; 

to  Beport  annually  to  Legislature,  frc. ;  to 
do  all  other  acts  neoeesary  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

11.  Begistnrs  may  be  chosen,  in  certain  cases,  In 

place  of  Town  Clerks. 


Section  1.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  shall  receive  or  obtain, 
and  record,  and  index,  the  following  facts  concerning  the  biiths,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  therein,  separately  numbering  and  recording  the  same  in  the 
order  in  which  he  receives  them,  designated  in  separate  columns : 

In  the  record  of  births,  the  date  of  the  birth,  the  place  of  birth,  the 
name  of  the  child,  (if  it  have  any,)  the  sex  and  color  of  the  child,  the 
names  and  the  places  of  birth  of  the  parents,  the  occupation  of  the  father, 
the  residence  of  the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record ; 

In  the  record  of  marriages,  the  date  of  the  marriage,  the  place  of  mar- 
riage, the  name,  residence  and  official  station  of  the  person  by  whom  mar- 
ried, the  names  and  places  of  birth  of  the  parties,  the  residence  of  each,  the 
age  and  color  of  each,  the  condition  of  each,  (whether  single  or  widowed,) 
the  occupation,  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record ; 

In  the  record  of  deaths,  the  date  of  the  death,  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
the  sex,  the  color,  the  condition,  (whether  single,  widowed,  or  married,)  the 
age,  the  residence,  the  occupation,  the  place  of  death,  the  place  of  birth, 
the  names  and  places  of  birth  of  the  parents,  the  disease  or  cause  of  death, 
the  place  of  burial,  and  the  date  of  the  record. 

Section  2.  Parents  shall  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  their  city  or  town 
of  the  births  and  deaths  of  their  children ;  every  householder  shall  give 
Cke  notice  of  every  birth  and  death  happening  id  his  house;  the  eldest 
person  next  of  kin  shall  give  such  notice  of  the  death  of  his  kindred ;  the 
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keeper  of  a  woikhonse,  hoase  of  correction,  prison,  hospital,  or  almshoase, 
excq)t  the  State  ahnshouses  at  Tewksburj,  Bridgewater,  and  Monson,  and 
the  master  or  other  commanding  officer  of  any  ship  shall  give  like  notice 
of  everj*  birth  and  death  happening  among  the  persons  ander  his  charge. 
Whoeyer  neglects  to  give  such  notice  for  the  space  of  six  months  after  a 
birth  or  death,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

Section  3.  Any  physician  having  attended  a  person  during  his  last 
illness,  shall — ^when  requested  within  fifteen  days  after  the  decease  of  such 
person — ^forthwith  furnish  for  registration  a  certificate  of  the  duration  of 
the  last  sickness,  the  disease  of  which  the  person  died,  and  the  date  of  his 
decease,  as  nearly  as  he  can  state  the  same.  If  any  physician  refuses  or 
neglects  to  make  such  certificate,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten 
doUara  to  the  use  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides. 

Section  4.  Every  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  a  burial-ground,  or  the  superintendent  of  burials  having  charge  of  the 
obsequies  or  funeral  rites  preliminary  to  the  interment  of  a  human  body, 
shall  forthwith  obtain  and  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  deceased  resided  or  the  death  occurred,  the  facts  required  by  this 
chapter  to  be  recorded  by  said  officer  concerning  the  deceased,  and  the 
person  making  such  return  shall  receive  from  his  city  or  town  the  fee  of 
ten  cents  therefor. 

The  derky  upon  recording  such  facts,  shall  forthvrith  give  to  the  person 
making  such  return,  a  certificate  that  such  return  has  been  made,  which 
certificate  such  person  shall  deliver  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
interment,  if  other  than  himself,  before  the  burial  when  practicable,  other- 
vise  within  seven  days '  thereafter.  When  a  burial  takes  place  and  no 
certificate  is  delivered  as  aforesaid,  the  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person 
baring  charge  of  the  interment,  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
derk  under  penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

Section  5.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  shall  annually  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  February,  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, certified  copies  of  the  records  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
vhich  have  occurred  therein  during,  the  year  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
preceding  December. 

Section  6.  The  record  of  the  town  clerk  relative  to  any  birth, 
niarriage,  or  death,  shall  be  primd  facie  evidence,  in  legal  proceedings,  of 
the  hcts  recorded.  The  certificate  signed  by  the  town  clerk  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  any  such  record. 

Section  7.*  The  derk  shall  receive  from  his  city  or  town  for  obtaining, 
lecording,  indexing,  and  returning  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  facts  in  relation  to  a  birth,  twenty  cents  ;  ti  marriage,  ten  cents  ;  a  death, 
twenty  cents  for  each  of  the  first  twenty  entries,  and  ten  cents  for  each 
i^abseqnent  entry,  as  the  Same  shall  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  a  city  or  town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  may  limit  the  aggregate  compensation  allowed  to  their  clerk. 
He  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
doQais  for  each  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  required,  of  him  by 
^  chapter. 

Section  8.  The  superintendents  of  the  State  almshouses  at  Tewks- 
^rji  Bridgewater,  and  Monson,  shall  obtain,  record,  and  make  return  of^ 
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the  facts  in  relation  to  the  hirths  and  deaths  which  occur  in  their  respective 
institutions,  in  like  manner  as  is  required  of  town  clerks.  The  derks  of 
said  towns  shall,  in  relation  to  the  births  and  deaths  of  persons  in  said 
almshouses,  be  exempt  from  the  duties  otherwise  required  of  them  by  this 
chapter. 

Section  9.  The  secretary  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth, 
prepare  and  furnish  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  and  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  State  almshouses,  blank  books  of  suitable 
quality  and  size  to  be  used  as  books  of  record  under  this  chapter,  blank 
books  for  indexes  thereto^  and  blank  forms  for  returns,  on  paper  of  uniform 
size ;  and  shall  accompany  the  same  with  such  instructions  and  explanations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  useful.  City  and  town  clerks  shall  make  such 
distribution  of  blank  fonns  of  returns  furnished  by  the  secretary  as  he 
shall  direct. 

Section  10.  The  secretary  shall  cause  the  returns  received  by  him 
for  each  year  to  be  bound  together  in  one  or  more  volumes  with  indexes 
thereto.  He  shall  prepare  from  the  returns  such  tabular  results  as  will 
render  them  of  practical  utility,  make  report  thereof  annually  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  do  all  other  acts  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

Section  11.  Any  city  or  town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  may  choose  a  person  other  than  the  cTerk  to  be  registrar,  who 
shall  be  sworn,  and  to  whom  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  concerning 
clerks  shall  apply.  The  returns  and  notices  required  to  be  made  and  given 
to  clerks  shall  be  made  and  given  to  such  registrar  under  like  penalties. 

Section  12.  The  secretary  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  prosecute,  by 
an  action  of  tort,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  recovery  of 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  imposed  by  this  chapter. 

Section  13.  Any  city  or  town  may  mskke  rules  and  regulations  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  ihla  chapter,  or  to  secure  a  more  perfect  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  therein. 


[General  Statutes— Chapter  106.] 

OF    HARBIA6E. 


Bwmov 

1,  Notice  of  Intention  of  Marriage  to  be  entexed 
with  Town  Clerk. 

S.  Certificate  of  Record  of  Intention  to  be  given 
to  Parties  bj  Clerk.  Snch  certificate  to  h9 
delivered  to  Person  before  whom  liarriage  la 
to  be  aolemnind. 

9.  Certificate  not  to  laane  to  certain  Hinon,  ex- 
cept on  application  of  Parent,  &c.    Penalty. 

10.  Clerk  may  require  Affidavit  of  Age. 

11.  Penalty  mr  making  Falee  Statement. 

12.  Parties  llvinff  In  State  and  Married  oat  of  it, 

to  file  certificate  on  return.    Penalty. 

13.  No  Person  to  solemniie  liarriage  of  a  Minor, 

without  consent  of  Parents,  If  any  In  the 
State  competent  to  aot* 


Sionoir 

14.  Marriages,  by  Whom  to  be  solemnised,  and  In 

what  Place. 

15.  Marriages  among  Quakers. 

16.  Persons  solemnising  Marriage  to  keep  Record 

and  to  make  Returns  to  certain  Town 
Clerics.  Clerk  to  record  all  Marriages  eo 
returned. 

17.  Penalty  teat  not  making  Returns. 

18.  Penalty  for  solemnising  a  Marriage  unlaw- 

fhlly. 

19.  Penalty,  on  Perran  not  authorised  to  Marry. 
21.  Record  of  Marriage,  or  certified  copy  thereof, 

pnsumptiTe  evidence  of  Marriage. 


Sections  1,  2  and  3.    [Marriage  between  certain  relatives  prohibited.^ 

Section  4.    [Polygamy  forbidden.] 

[Marriage  contracted  by  insane  persons  or  idiots,  void.] 
^Marriages  of  persons  marrying  out  of  the  State  in  order 


Section  5. 
Section  6» 


to  eyade,  &c.,  void.] 
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Sbction  7.  Persons  intending  to  be  joined  in  marriage,  sba]],  before 
their  marriage  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  entered  in  the  office  of  the  clerk, 
or  registrar  of  the  city  gt  town  in  which  they  respectively  dwell,  if  within 
the  State.  If  there  is  no  such  clerk  or  registrar  in  the  place  of  their 
residence,  the  entry  shall  be  made  in  an  adjoining  dty  or  town^ 

Section  8.  The  derk  or  registrar  shall  deliver  to  the  parties  a  certifi* 
cate  under  his  hand,  specifying  the  time  when  notice  of  the  intention  of 
marriage  was  entered  with  him,  together  with  all  facts  in  relation  to  the 
marriage  required  by  law  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded,  except  those 
respecting  the  person  by  whom  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  delivered  to  the  minister  or  magistrate  in  whose  presence 
the  marriage  is  to  be  contracted,  before  he  proceeds  to  solemnize  the  same. 

SsCTiON  9.  If  a  clerk  or  registrar  issues  such  certificate  to  a  male 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  a  female  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  having  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  the  person  to  be  under  such  age, 
except  upon  the  application  or  consent  in  writing  of  the  parent,  master,  or 
goardiab,  of  such  person,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars ;  but  if  there  is  no  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  in  this  State,  compe* 
tent  to  act,  a  certificate  may  be  issued  without  such  application  or  consent 

Section  10.  The  clerk  or  registrar  may  require  of  any  person  apply- 
ing ibr  such  certificate,  an  afiidavit  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
£br  the  county  where  tiie  application  is  made,  setting  forth  the  age  of  the 
parties ;  which  affidavit  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  age  to  authorize  the 
iamiog  of  the  certificate. 

Section  11.  Whoever  applying  for  such  certificate  wilfully  makes  a 
fiibe  statement  in  relation  to  the  age  or  residence,  parent,  master,  or  guar* 
dian,  of  either  of  the  parties  intending  marriage,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

Section  12.  When  a  marriage  is  solemnized  in  another  State  between 
parties  living  in  this  State,  and  they  return  to  dwell  here,  they  shall,  within 
seven  days  after  their  return,  file  with  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or 
town,  where  either  of  them  lived  at  the  time,  a  certificate  or  declaration  of 
their  marriage,  including  the  fax^ts  concerning  marriages  required  by  law, 
and  for  every  neglect  they  shall  forfeit  ten  dollars. 

Section  13.  No  magistrate  or  minister  shall  solemnize  a  marriage, 
having  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  either  of  the  parties  to  be  under  the 
age  mentioned  in  section  nine,  without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
having  the  custody  of  the  minor,  if  there  is  any  in  the  State  competent  to  act. 

Section  14»  Marriages  may  be  solemnized  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  coanty  for  which  he  is  appointed,  when  either  of  the  parties  resides 
io  the  same  county ;  and  throughout  the  State  by  any  minister  of  the  gospel 
ordained  according  to  the  ua&ge  of  his  denomination,  who  resides  within  the 
State  and  continues  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office ;  but  all  marriage» 
«hall  be  solemnized  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  person  solemnizing;: 
ibem  resides,  or  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  persons  to  be  married  reside. 

Section  15.  Marriages  among  the  people  called  Friends  or  Quakers 
maj  be  solemnized  in  the  manner  heretofore  used  and  practised  in  their 

Section  16.  Every  justice  of  the  peace,  minister,  and  clerk,  or  keeper 
of  the  records  of  the  meeting  wherein  any  marriages  among  the  Friends  or 
Qoakers  are  solemnized,  shall  make  a  record  of  each  marriage  solemnized 
befi>re  him,  together  with  all  facts  relating  to  the  marriage  required  by  law 
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to  be  recorded.  He  shall  also  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  each 
month  return  a  copy  of  the  record  for  the  month  next  preceding,  to  the 
clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  marriage  was  solemnized, 
and  shall  when  neither  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  resides  in  the  city  or 
10 wn  in  which  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  return  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  marriage  to  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  one  or 
both  of  said  parties  reside.  All  marriages  so  returned  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  clerk  or  registrar. 

Section  17.  Every  person  neglecting  to  make  the  returns  reqnin-t'; 
by  the  preceding  section,  shall  forfeit  for  each  neglect  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  18.  A  justice  of  the  peace  or  minister  who  joins  persons  in 
marriage  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  knowing  that  the  mai*- 
riage  is  not  duly  authorized,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  19.  Whoever  undertakes  to  join  persons  in  marriage  knowing 
that  he  is  not  authorized  so  to  do,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  or  confined 
to  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Section  20.  [Unintentional  informality  does  not  invalidate  marriage 
in  other  respects  lawful] 

Section  21.  The  record  of  a  marriage,  made  and  kept  as  prescribed 
by  law  by  the  person  before  whom  the  marrriage  is  solemnized,  or  by  the 
clerk  or  registrar  of  any  city  or  town,  or  a  copy  of  such  record  duly  certi- 
fied, shall  be  received  in  all  courts  and  places  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
such  marriage. 

Section  22.  [Admission  of  respondent,  general  repute,  d?c.,  competent 
evidence  to  prove  the  fact  of  marriage.] 

Section  23.  [Marriage  in  foreign  countries  by  a  consul  or  diplomatic 
agent  valid,  and  certificate  of  such  consul  or  agent  presumptive  evidence 
thereof.  ] 


[General  Statutes — Chapter  29.} 
OF     THE     PUBLIC     RECORDS. 

Section  10.  [County,  city  and  town  records  and  files  may  be  inspected 
and  copied.] 

Section  13.     [Penalties ; .    for  altering  or  mutilating 

any  record,  paper,  or  written  document,  a  sum  not  exceeding  iifty  doUars, 
— for  ^ron^ully  detaining  records,  and  other  documents,  fifty  dollars.] 


[Greneral  Statutes — Section  1  of  Chapter  174.] 
Sentence  y^n  no  punishment  is  provided. 

Section  1.  In  cases  of  legal  conviction,  where  no  punishment  is  pio- 
vided  by  statute,  the  court  shall  award  such  sentence  as  is  conformable  to 
the  common  usage  and  practice  in  this  State,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 
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[Chapter  138.] 

AN  ACT  COXCEBNING  THE  REGISTRY  AND  RETURN  OF  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS 

AND   DEATHS. 

Section  1.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town,  (except  in  snch  cities  and 
towns  as  choose  a  registrar,  under  the  eleventh  section  of  the  twenty-first 
ckpter  of  the  Greneral  Statutes,  in  which  cases  the  provisions  of  this  act 
(h&ll  apply  to  the  registrar,)  for  receiving  or  obtaining,  recording,  indexing, 
aodietoming  the  facts  relating  to  marriages,  births  and  deaths  occurring 
ihereiD,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  therefrom  the  sums  following,  viz. :  for 
euh  marriage,  fifteen  cents ;  for  each  birth,  thirty  cents ;  for  each  death 
returned  to  him  by  the  persons  specified  in  sections  two,  three  and  four  of 
dapter  twenty-one  of  the  General  Statutes,  twenty  cents  for  each  of  the 
ibst  twenty  entries,  and  ten  cents  for  each  subsequent  entry ;  for  each 
death  not  so  returned,  but  by  him  obtained  and  recorded,  twenty  cents* 

SscnoN  2.  Chapter  ninety-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  and  so  much  of  section  seven  of  the  twenty-first 
cbapter  of  the  General  Statutes  as  is  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

SEcnoN  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    . 

lApproved  Jpril  7,  1866. 
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STATISTICAL  NOSOLOGY 


ADOPTED  FOB  B£6I8TBATI0N  IN  HASSACH178ETT8. 


The  following  plan  of  a  Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  Diseases 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  authorized  by  the  Regbtrar-Greneral 
of  England,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  ^  Weekly  Return  of . 
Births  and  Deaths  in  London,"  and  is  also,  with  slight  modificatioBS,  iden- 
tical with  that  embodied  in  a  report  drawn  op  by  William  Farr,  Esq., 
M.  D.,  of  London,  for  the  consideration  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress  which  met  at  Paris  in  September,  1855;  which  report  was 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Registration  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General,  England. 

[NoTK  —This  page  and  thoee  that  follow  contain  two  lists  of  causes  of  death.  The  first,— 
that  on  the  left  side, — may  be  called  the  Tabular  List,  and  comprises  all  the  heads  which 
it  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  complete  tables  (iX.  and  X.)  and  under  which  all  deaths, 
from  whatever  cause  are  finally  distributed.  It  represents  those  diseastes  which,  under  the 
same  terms,  or  terms  strictly  synonymous  with  them,  are  found  in  practice  to  occur  most 
firequently. 

The  Supplemental  List  is  $ubordinate  to  the  first,  and  contains  th(;  principal  special 
diseases  which  it  may  bo  considered  desirable  to  note.  The  figures  in  this  U.^t  indicate  the 
corresponding  heads  of  the  tabular  list  under  which  such  diseases  are  iiiiiinaii'Iy  arranged 

Table  VIII.  includes  both  the  Tabular  and  Supplementary  lists;  Table^  IX.  and  X.  the 
TaboUr  list  only.] 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


TABUIiAB  LIST. 

CLASS  I.    Zymotic  Diseases. 

Obder  1. — Miasmatie, 
L  1. — 1.  Smallpox,       .... 

2.  Measles,        .... 

3.  Scarlatina,     .... 

4.  Quinsy, ..... 

5.  Croup, 

6«  Whooping  Cougb,  • 

7.  Typhus  (and  Infantile  Fever,) 

8.  Erysipelas,     .... 

9.  Metna  (or  Puerperal  Fever,) 

10.  Oarbuncle,     .        .        .        . 

11.  Influenza,       .        .        •        . 

12.  Dj'sentery,     .        .  .  . 

13.  Diarrhoea,      .        .  .  . 

14.  Cholera  Infantum, . 

15.  Cholera,         .        .  .  . 

16.  Ague,    ..'... 

17.  Remittent  Fever,   . 

18.  Rheumatism,  .        .        .        . 


SUPPIJSMENTAIi  lilST. 

Of  Diuatet  of  Special  Character, 
ily  fatal. 


or  rarei 


I.    1.— 


1.  Vaccination,  not  stated. 
Smallpox,  (2d  attack.) 
After  vaccination. 
Erysipelas,  &c.,  after  vacci« 

nation. 
Cbickenpox. 
Miliaria. 

3.  Angina  maligna. 
Diphtheria. 

4.  Mumps. 

7.  Typhoid  Fever. 

8.  Phlebitis. 
Pyemia. 

Hospital  gangrene. 
Erythema. 


17.  Tellow  fever. 

18.  Rheumatism,  with  pericar^ 

ditis,  or  disease  of  h^art. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— (Continued.) 


TABUIiAB  LXST. 


CLASS  L— (Condnoed.) 

Obdbb  2,'^Enihetu:. 
1 2w-L  Sjphilis, . 

2.  Stricture  of  Urethra, 

3.  Hydrophobia, . 

4.  Glaaden, 


Ordkb  3. — Dietic. 
I  &— 1.  Friratton,        .        .        •        • 
2.  Fupura  and  Scurvy, 

Order  4. — Paroiitic* 

I  i-1.  Thmsh, 

2.  Womis,  &c.,    •        •        •        • 


CLASS  IL    Constitutional  Disrasbs. 

Obdsb  1. — Diathetic. 
n.  L-L  Goot,     .... 

2.  Dropsy  and  Anieima,     • 

3.  Cancer,. 
i.  Noma  (or  Canker,) 
&.  Mortification, 

Ordrr  2. — Tuberctdar. 

IL  1-1.  ScToada, 

2.  Tabes  Mesenterica, 

Si  Phditas  (Consumption  Of  Lungs,)  . 

4.  Hydrooephalos,      .... 


CLASS  nL    LocAi.  Diseases. 

^       Order  1. — Nervous  SysUm.  * 
DL  L-L  CephaUtis, 

2.  Apoplexy, 

8.  Paraljrsis, 

4.  Insamtj, 

5.  Chorea, 

6.  EpUepsY, 

7.  Tetanus, 

8.  -CooTulnons, 

9.  Brain  Dtsetues^*  jrc, 


SUPPXiBiaUfTAIi  ZaIST. 


I.  2. — ^1.  GonoTThouL. 

PuraleDt  ophlhalaiU. 
4.  Necusia,  ^  (asnally    from 
diMection  woands.) 
Maligpsnt  pustule. 


I.  8.— 1.  Want  of  Breast  Milk. 
2.  Rickets. 
Bronchooele. 


L  4.-2.  Ponrip). 
Scabies. 
Tape  worm. 
Hydatids. 


n.  1. — 3.  Soft  cancer. 

Sweep*s  cancer. 
Melanosis. 

Other  kinds  of  cancer. 
Polvpos  (part  not  stated.) 
Lupus. 
6.  Beo-sore. 
Dry  gangrene. 


n.  2.— 1.  Psoas  abscess. 

Lombar  abscess. 

White  swelling. 

Cretinism. 
2.  Tubercular  peritonitis. 
8.  Hiemoptysis. 
4.  Taberedar  meningitis. 


III.  1.— 1.  Myelitis. 

4.  Blonomania. 

Frifi^ht. 

Grief. 

Melancholia. 

Rage. 
6.  Hysteria. 

8.  Lan'nprismns  stridolos. 

9.  Neuralpa. 
Ophthalmia. 
Otitis. 

Disease  of  spinal  marrow. 
Neciencephalus.  (Soften- 
iog  of  Brain.) 


*  Other  diMasei  of  the  brain,  or  diseases  of  the  nerroDs  sjrsCem,  iiol  oCftffviM  dltfCm^^ 
*«  Rfand  t0  tlds  head.    Mwiati$  mOan^M,  the  note  applies  to  the  corresponding  heads  hi 
«^OrteB  of  tlib  Class. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— (Continued.) 


T^BUIiAB  ZJST. 


CLASS  IIL— (Continued.) 

Order  2. — OrganB  of  Circulation, 
III.  2. — 1.  PericarditiB, .... 

2.  Aneurism,    .... 

3.  Heart  Diseases^*  {fc.^    . 


Order  3. — Respiratory  Organs. 
IIL  8. — 1.  Epistazis, 

2.  Laryngitis,    . 

3.  Bronchitis,    . 

4.  Pleurisy, 

5.  Pneumonia,  . 

6.  Asthma,        •        , 

7.  Lung  Diseases,*  f^Cf 

Order  4. — Digestive  Organs. 
in.  4. — 1.  Gastritis, 
2.  Enteritis, 

8.  Peritonitis,    • 
4.  Ascites, 

6.  Ulceration  of  Intestines, 

6.  Hernia, 

7.  IleuB,    .... 

8.  Intussusception,     . 

8.  Stricture  of  Intestines,  . 

10.  Fistula, 

11.  Stomach  Diseases,*  ^c, 

12.  Pancreas  Disease,*  (fc, 

13.  Hepatitis, 

14.  Jaundice, 

15.  Liver  Disease,*  fi'c, 

16.  Spleen  Disease,*  ^c,    • 


Order  6.^-^Urinary  Organs, 


ni.  5. — 1.  Nephritis, 

2.  Ischuria,       •        .        . 
8.  Nephria,  (Bright's  disease,) 

4.  Diabetes, 

5.  Calculus, (Gravel,  &c.,) 

6.  Cystitis, 

7.  Kidney  Disease,*  (fc,   . 

Order  6. — Generative  Organs. 
IIL  6. — 1.  Ovarian  Dropsy,  . 

2.  Disease  of  Uterus,*  jrc, 


SUPFIiBMSNTAIi  IJ8T. 


m.  2.— 1.  Caiditis. 

Endocarditis. 
8.  Hypertrophia. 
Angina  pectoris. 
Syncope. 
Arteritis. 
Hydropericardinm. 

IIL  8.-2.  CEdema  glottidls. 
4.  Empyema.* 

Uvdrothoraz. 

Diaphragmitis. 

Pneumothorax. 
6.  Palmonary  apoplezj. 
6.  Grindcr^s  Astiima. 

BIiner*8  Asthma. 

Emphysema. 

III.  4.— 1.  Glossitis. 

Stomatitis. 
Pharyngitis. 
(Esophagi  tis. 

6.  Perforation  of— 
0.  Congenital. 

Femoral. 

IngninaL 

Scrotal. 

Umbilical. 

Ventral. 

7.  Constipation. 
11.  Djrspepsia* 

Pyrosis. 

Gastralgia. 

HematemeaiB. 

Melsna. 

Hiemorrhoids. 

14.  Gall-stones. 

15.  Cirrhosis. 


III.  5.-6.  Cystirrfaoea. 
7.  Diuresis. 
Hsematuiia. 
Dis.  of  prostate. 
Dis.  of  bladder. 


III.  6.2.  Orchitis. 
Hydrocele. 
Uysteritis,  (Inflammatloii 

of  Womb.) 
Ovarian  tamor. 
Uterine  tumor. 
Poljrpus  uteri. 


*  See  Note  under  IIL  1. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— (Continued.) 


TABUIdLB  IJST. 


CLASS  m.— (Continued.) 

Ordeb  7. — Organs  of  Locomotion* 
in.  7.— 1.  Arthritis,      .... 
2.  Joint  Disease,*  Sffi., 


Obder  8. — InteffumenUtry  System. 
UL  8.— 1.  Phlegmon,    .... 
2.  Ulcer,  ... 
^.  SdnJ)isease8f*  ffCt 


CLASS  lY.    Developmental  Diseases. 

Obdeb  1. — Developmental  Diseases  of 
Children. 
IV.  1^1.  Stillborn,      .        .        .        . 

2.  Premature  Birth  and  Infantile  De- 

bilitj, 

3.  Cyanosis, 

4.  Spina  Bifida, 

5.  Other  Malformations, 

6.  Teething,      . 

Obdeb  2. — Devdopmental  Diseases  of 
Women, 

IV.  2. — 1.  Paramenia^ 

2.  ChUdbirth.   (^See  Metria  1. 1.---9.) 


Obdeb  3. — Developmental  Diseases  of  Old 

People, 
IV.  3.-1.  Old  Age,     .... 


Obdeb  4. — Diseases  of  Nutrition, 
IV.  4.— *1.  Atrophy  and  Debilitj,  . 


SUTFIiBMENTAXi  IiIST. 


III.  7.— 1.  OstiUs. 

Periostitis* 
2.  Fragilitas  ossium. 
Mollities  osslum. 
Caries. 
Necrosis. 
Exostosis. 

III.  8. — 1.  Abscess  (part  not  stated.) 
Boil. 

Whitlow. 
8.  Roseola. 
Urticaria. 
Eczema. 
Herpes. 
Pemphigus. 
Ecthjrma. 
Impeti^. 
Psoriasis. 
Ichthyosis. 
Tomor  (part  not  stated.) 


lY.  1.— 2.  Atelectasis. 

5.  Anus  imperfomtiis. 
Cleft  palate. 
Idiocy. 


IV.  2.— 1.  Chlorosis. 
Climacteria. 
Menorrhagia. 
2.  Miscarriage. 
Abortion. 
Puerperal  mania. 
Phlegmasia  dolens. 
CiBsarian  operation.^ 
Extra-uterine  foetation. 
Flooding. 

Ketention  of  placenta. 
Presentation  of  placenta. 
Deformed  pelvis. 
Breast  abscess. 


41  See  Note  under  III.  1.— 0. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— (CoNOLUDBD.) 


TABUIiAB   IiIST. 


CLASS  V.    Violent  Dieaths. 

Order  1. — Accident  or  Negligence. 
Y.  1. — 1.  Fractures  and  Contomons,*    . 

2.  Wounds, 

8.  Bums  and  Scalds, .        •        .        . 

4.  Poison, • 

6.  Drowning,     •        •        •        •        • 

6.  Suffocation, 

7.  Otberwise, 

Order  2. — In  Batde, 

Order  8. — Homicide. 

Order  4.— 5^tatfe. 

V.  4.— 1.  Wounds, 

2.  Poison, 

8.  Drowning,     •        •        •        •        • 

4.  Hanging, 

5.  Otherwise,     •        •       •       •       « 

Order  5. — Execution. 
y.  6. — 1.  Hanging,       .        .        •        •        • 

Violent  Deaths,  not  classed. 

Sudden,  cause  unascertained,     •        •        • 


BUVSUBMJBSTAL  UBT* 


« Indadiog  "Bailroad  Aeddsnts. 


t» 


Note.— Cases  of  *'  inikntile  ftyer  "  are  cUssed  with  those  of  typhoid,  relapsing,  and  other 
continued  fevers,  under  one  name  **  typhus."  Cases  of  **  rheumatic  fever  "  are  classed  with 
**  rhenmatism; "  of  **  hemorrhage,*'  and  "  abscess,**  with  the  diseases  of  the  oigans  affected. 
Cases  of  ''neglect'*  and  ''cold,*'  except  when  the  result  of  privation,  (Class  I.  8. — ^1,)  arb 
placed  (with  notes)  under  deaths  by  "  accident  of  negligence,'*  (V.  1.— 7.)  As  '*  stricture  of 
the  urethra  *'  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  gonoRhcea,  it  is  classed  as  I.  IL— S. 
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Ebbatuh.— In  the  Abstract  of  School  Betunu  appended,  pag«liii,  the  total  of  the  third 
eolnmn  of  figaree  should  be  4,888,  instead  of  4,848. 


ANNUAL  liEPORT. 


The  Board  of  Edacation  has,  during  the  last  year,  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  usual  duties  assigned  to  it.  These  have  chieflj  con- 
sisted iii  their  superintendence  of  the  four  Normal  Schools,  which 
they  are  glad  to  report  in  at  least  as  good  a  state  as  ever  before. 
They  have  also,  by  a  special  Committee,  attended  to  the  duty 
recently  assigned  to  them  by  law,  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  details  concerning  the 
Normal  Schools  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  audi 
in  the  special  Reports  of  the  Visitors  of  each  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  The  Sub-Committee  having  in  charge  to  visit  and 
investigate  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  the 
school  at  Northampton,  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and  havealbo 
made  a  verbal  report  to  this  Board  on  the  subject. 

Passing  by,  then,  these  matters,  the  Board  beg  leave  to  submit 
some  more  general  observations  on  modes  of  teaching  in  our 
schools.  They  are  well  aware  that  these  are  only  suggestions, 
and  can  carry  no  weight  of  authority  beyond  what  their  intrinsic 
truth  may  secure.  But,  being  placed  by  the  Commonweahh  at 
the  head  of  the  State  system  of  education,  it  has  seemed  to  be 
the  duty  of  this  Board,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
progress  and  defects  of  our  'system.  Its  general  advantages  we 
all  admit.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  better  schools 
provided  for  the  poor  and  for  the  younger  children.  Our  Primary 
Schools,  taught  usually  by  intelligent  and  kind-hearted  young 
women,  who  are  usually  left  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  in  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  whom  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  object-lessons,  singing  and  gymnastic  exercises  have 
brought  great  aid — ^these  schools  are  now  immensely  in  advance 
of  the  old-fashioned  <<  Dame  School "  described  by  the  poet  Shen- 
stone.  Tho  little  children  go  to  them  with  joy,  and  learn  fast 
from  kindly  teachers  lessons  of  morality  as  well  as  knowledge. 
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The  defects  in  our  school  system  begin  to  show  themselves  as 
we  go  up  to  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  Some  of  them  we 
will  endeavor  to  point  out. 

I. —  Text-Books.  The  want  of  system  in  our  text-books  is  a 
serious  evil^  and  one  which  seems  to  grow  from  year  to  year.  As 
few  of  the  members  of  the  school  committees  or  of  the  teachers 
have  the  time  and  means  to  make  a  faithful  comparison  of  the 
multitudinous  varieties  of  grammars,  geographies  and  arithmetics 
which  swarm'  thick  as  leaves  in  Yallambrosa,  they  are  much  at 
the  mercy  of  enterprising  publishers  and  book-agents.  Bad  books 
or  inferior  books,  which  are  issued  by  a  wealthy  and  energetic 
business  firm,  will  often  drive  out  better  ones,  whose  authors  or 
proprietors  have  relaxed  their  efforts.  It  would  seem  desirable 
to  have  some  judicious  board  or  commission,  wholly  independent 
of  authors  and  publishers,  who  should  carefully  examine  and 
compare  all  the  text-books  in  vogue,  and  publish  a  list  of  the 
best,  describing  them  and  pointing  out  their  various  characteristics. 

This  would  not  oblige  any  to  accept  their  recommendations,  but 
many  a  puzzled  teacher  or  anxious  school  committee  would  be 
thankful  for  such  a  guide  through  the  intricate  wilderness  of 
school  books  they  are  now  obliged  to  traverse.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  Board  might  itself  furnish  such  a  catcJogue  raisonnSe  of 
school  books.  Perhaps  it  might.  Yet  it  could  be  done  still  more 
thoroughly  by  a  special  commission,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  consisting  in  part  of  the  ablest  practical  teachers,  male  and 
female,  and  in  part  of  distinguished  literary  men,  who  are  most 
familiar  with  these'  studies.  A .  catalogue  of  school  books,  care- 
fully prepared  by  such  a  commission,  might  indeed  excite  the  ill- 
will  of  publishers  whose  books  should  not  receive  a  favorable 
notice  therein,  but  would  not  fail  of  being  very  acceptable  to  the 
great  multitude  of  teachers  and  parents. 

II. — Hours  of  Study.  Tlie  subject  of  the  proper  length  of 
time  to  b6  spent  by  children  in  study  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  during  the  year. 
It  is  very  evident  that  in  many  schools  more  time  is  given  to 
books  than  is  consistent  with  health  and  ultimate  intellectual 
progress. 
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A  (sommittee  of  this  Board  has  visiied  and  examined  three  of 
the  Normal  Schools  to  see  what  is  their  condition  in  this  respect. 
The  results  are  as  follows : — 

We  addressed  qaestions  to  the  four  principals,  to  which  they 
made  prompt  and  full  replies,  from  which  it  appears, — 

1.  That  the  sessions  in  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  are  five 
and  one-half  hours ;  in  Salem,  five  hours  ;  in  Framingham,  four 
and  one-half  hours. 

2.  The  hours  of  recreation  and  exercise.  In  Weslfieldj  by  a 
law  of  the  school,  one  hour  in  the  open  air  each  day  is  given. 
h  Framingham^  from  half  past  four  to  seven — two  and  one-half 
hoars — half  an  hour  of  which  must  be  in  the  open  air. 

Jji  Sctlem  no  particular  time  is  designated  for  exercise,  but  Mr. 
Hagar  arrives  at  it  thus.  ^^  Suppose  a  young  lady  learns  with 
difficulty,  so  as  to  need  five'  hours  of  study  out  of  school  to  pre- 
pare her  daily  ■  lessons.  If  she  study  two  hours  in  the  evening, 
there  remain  three  hours  of  study  for  the  day.  Subtracting  the 
three  hours  of  study  and  five  hours  of  school  from  the  fifteen 
honrs  which  are  now  the  exact  number  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, there  remain  seven  hours  of  daylight  for  meals,  exercise  and 
recreation.  If  the  pupil  takes  two  hours  for  her  meals,  she  has 
five  hours  daily  for  exercise  and  recreation,  leaving  seven  for 
sleep.  If  she  needs  eight  hours'  sleep,  she  has  still  four  hours' 
leisure."* 

JSi  Bridgewater  there  are  printed  regulations,  and  every  pupil 
is  furnished  with  these  and  with  printed  blanks  in  which  to  report 
each  week  every  violation  of  rules.  One  hour's  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  required  each  day  by  these  rules  ;  and  by  a  process  of  sub- 
traction like  that  of  Mr.  Hagar,  Mr.  Boyden  concludes  that  giving 
eight  hours  to  sleep,  there  remain  six  and  a  half  hours  each  day 
for  exercise,  meals  and  recreation. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  reports,  it  appears  that  all  the  princi- 
pak  are  aware  of  the  duty  of  considering  the  health  of  their 
papils,  and  are  doing  much  toward  that  purpose.  But  this  Board 
also  has  a  duty  in  this  matter.  Although  the  principals  all  declare 
the  health  of  their  pupils  in  the  main  good,  and  have  no  belief 
that  any  special  injury  occurs  from  over-study,  yet  we  know  that 

*  n  mmt  be  remarked  here,  howerer,  that  Mr.  Hagar  says  nothing  of  the  time  a  young 
lidy  takes  for  drening  and  nndreeeing,  for  repairing  her  clothes,  which  moet  of  them  mast 
do,  and  for  other  little  matters. 
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teachers  are  always  in  danger  of  demanding  too  much  work  from 
their  pupils,  and  of  judging  the  powers  of  the  majority  by  the 
recitations  of  the  best  scholars.  The  danger  is  not  from  too  hard 
work,  but  from  working  the  brain  when  its  powers  are  exhausted 
— working  it  too  long  a  time  without  change,  and  working  with- 
out recreation.  Many  writers  on  education  now  belieye  that  the 
brain  of  an  adult  is  not  capable  of  more  than  four  hours'  hard 
work  a  day,  and  that  a  young  person  cannot  work  to  advantage 
much  more  than  three.  The  five  hours  in  school  are  exhausting 
hours,  as  we  all  can  remember.  Nothing  is  more  tiresome  than 
to  fix  the  attention  where  there  is  no  natural  interest,  as  in  a 
school  recitation  in  which  each  scholar  is  familiar  with  what  all 
the  rest  are  reciting. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ohadwick,  the  distinguished  English  educationalist, 
in  a  series  of  Blue  Books  printed  by  the  British  Parliament,  gives 
a  long  list  of  facts  to  prove  that  children,  working  on  what  is 
called  half  time — ^that  is,  three  hours  a  day  instead  of  six — and 
giving  the  other  three  hours  to  outrof-door  work,  really  made  the 
greatest  intellectual  progress  in  a  year. 

The  foUovring  remarks  on  this  subject  are  from  an  article  in 
the  <^  Atlantic  Monthly,''  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  entitled  <<  The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents : " — 

<<  Sir  Walter  Scott,  according  to  Carlyle,  was  the  only  perfectly  healthy 
literary  man  who  ever  lived.  He  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinioo,  in  con- 
yersation  with  Basil  Hall,  that  five  and  a  half  hours  form  the  limit  of 
healthful  mental  labor  for  a  mature  person.  ^  This  I  reckon  very  good 
work  for  a  man,'  he  said.  '  I  can  very  seldom  work  six  hours  a  day.' 
Supposing  his  estimate  to  be  correct,  and  five  and  a  half  hours  the  reason- 
able limit  for  the  day's  work  of  a  matare  intellect,  it  is  evident  that  even 
this  must  be  altogether  too  much  for  an  immature  one.  '  To  suppose  the 
youthful  brain,'  says  the  recent  admirable  report  by  Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Prov- 
idence Insane  Hospital, '  to  be  capable  of  an  amount  of  work  which  is 
considered  an  ample  allowance  to  an  adult  brain  is  simply  absurd.'  *  It 
would  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  deduct  less  than  a  half  hour  firom  Scott's 
estimate  for  even  the  oldest  pupils  in  our  highest  schools,  leaving  ^y^ 
hours  as  the  limit  of  real  mental  effort  for  them,  and  reducing  this  for  all 
younger  pupils  very  much  further.' 

^  But  Scott  is  not  the  only  authority  in  the  case ;  let  us  ask  the  physi- 
ologists. So  said  Horace  Mann  before  us,  in  the  days  when  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  system  was  in  process  of  formation.  He  asked  the  physi- 
cians in  1840,  and  in  his  report  printed  the  answers  of  three  of  the  most 
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eminent  The  late  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Worcester,  promptly  said  that  chil- 
dren Qiider  eight  should  ne^er  be  confined  more  than  one  hour  at  a  time, 
nor  more  than  four  hours  a  day. 

^  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  allowed  the  children  four  hours  school- 
ing in  winter  and  five  in  summer,  but  only  one  nour  at  a  time ;  and 
heartily  expressed  his  detestation  of  giving  young  children  lessons  to  learn 
at  home. 

^  Dr.  S.  6.  Howe,  reasoning  elaborately  on  the  whole  subject,  said  ihat 
dildren  under  eight  years  of  age  should  never  be  confined  more  than  half 
an  boor  at  a  time ;  by  following  which  rule,  with  long  recesses  they  can 
siodj  four  hours  daily.  Children  between  eight  and  fourteen  should  .not 
be  oonfi^ed  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  having  the  last 
(porter  of  each  hour  fpr  exercise  on  the  playground. 

'^Indeed,  the  one  thing  about  which  doctors  do  fiot  disagree  is  the 
destructive  effect  pf  premature  or  excessive  mental  labor.  I  can  quote 
70a  medical  authority  for  and  against  every  maxim  of  dietetics  beyond  the 
Tery  simplest ;  but  I  defy  you  to  find  one  man  whoever  begged,  borrowed 
Of  stole  the  title  of  M.  D.,  and  yet  abused  tho.«e  two  honorary  letters  by 
asserting  under  their  cover  that  a  child  could  safely  study  as  much  as  a 
nan,  or  that  a  man  could  safely  study  more  than  six  hours  a  day." 

^'Oaeot  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Ray,  before 
oentioaed,  is  that  in  which  he  explains,  that,  <  though  study  at  school  is 
nreij  Che  imEaediate  cause  of  insanity,  it  is  the  most  frequent  of  its  ulte^ 
nor  causes,  except  hereditary  tendencies.'  It  diminiihes  the  conservative 
power  of  the  aanimaL  economy  to  such  a  degree  that  attacks  of  disease  whieh 
(ifierwise  would  haoe  passed  off  safely ^  destroy  life  almost  before  danger  is 
^BitieipaUdJ' 

Not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  our  previous  examination,  the 
Sub-Comniittee  of  the  Board  again  visited  two  of  the  schools,  aud 
asked  the  collected  scholars  the  followiug  questious  : — 

1.  Bow  many  hoturs  do  you  study  out  of  school  ? 

In  one  school  (where  about  85  were  present,)  31  scholars  said 
tbej  studied  from  three  hours  to  three  and  a  half ;  35  said  four  or 
fi^e  hours  ;  12  said  four  to  six  hours,  aud  one  ^aid  $ei>en  hours. 

In  tlie  other  school  (where  there. were  about  GO^prcsent,)  no 
s^ibolar  studied  less  than  iliree  hours  out  of  school ;  16  studied 
Mweea  three  and  four ;  81  between  four  and  five,  and  seven 
Molars  over  five  hours. 

2.  We  then  asked  them  about  tlieir  health,  as  follows  : 

Bow  many  of  you  are  usually  well,  but  with  occasional  head- 
^dusj  wtaTine$s  luul  sleeplessness  ? 
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In  one  school  (out  of  85  scholars,)  59  stated  thej  were  thus 
affected.  In  the  other  schools  (out  of  60  scholars,)  we  found  33 
in  this  condition. 

8.  How  many  a0B  perfectly  well  ? 

In  one  school  (out  of  85  scholars,)  only  15  were  perfectly  well ; 
in  the  other  there  were  but  9  (out  of  60.) 

4.  How  many  have  a  good  appetite  for  breakfast? 

Out  of  85  there  were  but  40,  and  out  of  60  there  were  but  22 
who  had. 

5.  How  many  sleep  well  the  whole  night  through  ? 

Out  of  85  scholars,  54  could  sleep  well,  and  27  confessed  to 
broken  sleep.  Out  of  60  scholars,  41  said  they  slept  well  and  16 
said  they  did  not. 

Other  questions  of  a  similar  kind  were  asked  and  the  answers 
showed  the  danger,  even  in  our  best  schools,  of  devoting  too  much 
time  to  work  in  school  and  out,  and  not  enough  to  exercise  and 
recreation. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  Schools 
have  devoted  no  little  thought  to  this  subject,  and  have  conscien- 
tiously endeavored  to  protect  the  health  of  the  pupils ;  and  yet 
the  result  is  in  many  cases,  failing  health,  headaches,  sleepless- 
ness,—  arising  evidently  from  too  much  time  being  given,  in 
school  and  out,  to  brain-work.  The  average  amount  of  this 
mental  labor  cannot  be  less  than  nine  hours  a  day,  and  in  many 
cases  is  more. 

Tiie  Board,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  have  voted  that 
the  Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools  bo  requested  to  -fix 
eight  hours  a  day  as  the  outside  amount  of  confinement  and 
brain- work,  including  what  is  done  in  school  and  outside  of  it, 
and  to  impress  on  the  pupils  the  importance  to  their  health  and 
future  usefulness,  of  not  exceeding  this  limit. 

III. —  Ci^nming.    Akin  to  the  last  topic  is  another  similar  one, 
and  of  eqiflr  importance.    The  expressive  term  ^^  cramming  "  has 
been  applied  to  that  method  of  study  which  aims  at  filling  the 
memory  with  words,  rather  than  training  the  intellect  to  thiiilc 
or  giving  real  discipline  to  the  faculties.     Much  has  been  said 
and  done  to  correct  this  fault  in  our  schools,  but  much 
ougiit  to  be  done.    The  introduction  of  Objeet   Lessons 
intended  to  substitute  exercise  and  culture  of  the  perceptive  orga.iis 
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for  the  study  of  words,  and  has  been  an  invaluable  step  in  this 
direction.  Yet  even  this  study  may  be  made  the  very  opposite  of 
what  it  was  intended  to  be.  If,  for  example,  the  figure  of  a  horse 
is  shown  to  a  class  and  they  are  expected  to  tell  the  names  of  the 
different  parts — as  hocky  pastern,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  a  useful 
lesson ;  but  it  is  evidently  an  exercise  in  verbal  memory  and  not 
one  of  ihe^  perceptive  powers.  The  purpose  of  the  object-lesson 
is  to  educate  the  child's  eye  to  measure  the  size,  shape,  length, 
height  of  anything — to  distinguish  shades  of  colors,  and  to 
educate  the  hand  to  determine  the  amount  of  weight  and  so  forth. 

Modem  education  is  being  improved  in  all  departments,  by 
becoming  more  practical.  In  all  kinds  of  teaching  much  is 
gained  by  constantly  asking  the  use  of  each  process.  In  teaching 
geography,  for  instance,  we  now  are  beginning  to  substitute  map- 
drawing  for  the  old  method  of  committinmg  to  emory  lists  of 
towns,  rivers,  islands,  lakes,  &c.,  which  were  better  forgotten 
than  remembered.  In  many  schools  a  child  may  now  be  called 
to  ilie  blackboard,  and  will  draw  from  memory. a  sufficiently 
accurate  outline  of  a  European  or  American  State.  This  knowl- 
edge, once  acquired,  remains;  whereas,  on  the  other  system, 
when  a  child  has  nearly  put  out  its  eyes  by  looking  up,  by  gas- 
light, on  a  finely  printed  map,  the  names  of  all  tlie  lakes  in 
Nevada,  or  towns  in  Bavaria,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  forget  them 
again  in  a  few  days.  But  when  ^  child  is  made  to  learn  that 
which  he  is  sure  to  forget,  it  is  not  his  memory  which  is  educated, 
but  the  habit  of  forgetting. 

Tiius,  too,  in  teaching  grammar,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
scholars  and  teacher  if  the  latter  should  constantly  remember 
what  grammar  is  for.  It  is,  say  tlie  books,  ^^  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  correctly.'*  The  object  of  grammar,  then,  is  to  teach 
children  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  Anything  in  grammar 
which  helps  them  to  do  this,  is  useful, — that  which  does  not,  is 
useless.  Most  of  our  English  grammars  are  full  of  mere  philo- 
logical studies,  very  interesting  doubtless  to  grammarians,  but 
worse  than  useless  to  little  children.  Of  what  possible  advantage 
to  a  boy  can  it  be  to  know  that,  when  lie  says, ''  I  shall  havo  been 
rowing,"  one  grammarian  calls  it  the  Future-Perfect  Tense, — or 
to  be  informed  by  another,  that ''  an  adjective  used  with  a  copula 
to  form  the  predicate,  belongs  to  the  subject," — or  to  be  told  by  a 
third,  that  ^'  though  articles  relate  to  the  nouns  which  they  limit, 
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yet  the  definite  article,  used  tnteDsively,  maj  relate  to  an  adjective 
or  adverb." 

What  boj  speaks  English  better  for  knowing  that  ^*  a  eompoand 
participle,  consists  of  two  or  more  participlee,  and  is,  in  sense, 
generally  a  perfect,  but  sometimes  a  present,  participle."  Yet 
these  are  the  matters  on  which  our  children  spend  weeks  and 
months  of  hard  stndy,  when  there  are  so  many  imporlant  things 
to  be  learnt  and  so  little  time  to  learn  them  in.  No  one  ever 
learned  to  read  or  speak  English  well  by  studying  these  artificial 
definitions  and  classifications. 

The  proper  cure  for  this  whole  system  of  cramming,  is  that 
text-books  should  be  prepared  by  men  of  good  sense  and  thorough 
culture,  and  that  teachers  should  constantly  keep  before  their 
minds  this  question :  What  do  these  children  need  to  know,  and 
what  use  will  it  be  to  them  to  learn  this  ? 

lY. —  Women  on  ike  School  Commiitee.  In  all  our  towns  it  is 
difiicult  to  find  men  to  put  on  the  School  Committee,  who  have 
both  time  and  ability  for  the  work.  But  in  all  our  towns  there 
are  women,  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  children,  wlio 
are  deeply  interested  in  education,  and  who,  moreover,  have 
ample  time  to  devote  to  the  business.  Some  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  already  chosen  women  on  the  Scliool  Committee. 
But  as  the  legality  of  this  proceeding  has  been  doubted,  and  as 
the  advantages  of  it,  in  many  instances,  are  unquestionable,  this 
Board  would  recommend  to  the  general  court  to  pass  a  law^ 
distinctly  authorizing  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to  put  on 
the  school  committee  a  certain  proportion  of  women,  unless  tbe 
present  law  be  considered  adequate. 

y. — Corporal  PunitkmeiU.  This  subject  has  been  extensively 
discussed  through  the  State  in  public  meetings  and  in  prirate 
during  the  year.  The  opinions  of  the  people  seem  more  and 
more  tending  to  the  conviction  that  if  corporal  punishment  were 
wholly  done  away  from  our  schools,  a  better  mode  of  discipline 
would  take  its  place.  Many  teachers  never  use  tlie  rod — m^any 
use  it  very  seldom — only  very  poor  teachers  depend  upon  it  to 
maintain  order.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  incompetent  teadiers, 
with  the  /ea«^  judgment  and  moral  character,  Wlio  ought  least  to 
be  permitted  to  beat  children,  because  most  likely  to  abuse   the 
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power,  use  it  the  most.  We  believe  that  this  subject  demands, 
and  will  receive,  further  examination.  We  do  not,  however^  as 
a  Board,  recommend,  at  the  present  time  the  discontinuance  of 
this  Bjstem  in  the  State,  though  some  of  our  members  believe 
that  this  is  desirable  ;  but  we  all  agree  with  a  recent  report  made 
to  the  School  Gommittiee  of  Boston,  that  ^'  abstractly,  corporal 
punishment  is  an  evil,  and  not  justifiable  as  the  first  resort,  but 
as  the  last,  except  in  verj  flagrant  cases,  and  that  only  in  cases 
of  gross  impropriety,  of  wilful,  determined  disobedience,  and 
persistent  defiance  of  the  regulations  and  authority  of  the 
teacher,  is  corporal  punishment  justifiable." 

No  report,  is  at  present,  submitted  in  regard  to  the  Deaf  and 
Damb.  To  the  Board  of  Education  this  is  a  new  duty — the 
nature  of  which  they  are  not  certain  that  they  wholly  understand. 
If  the  legislature  in  referring  this  subject  to  our  Board,  only 
int^ded  that  we  should  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  matter, 
we  are  willing  to  assume  this  additional  work.  But  if  it  be 
expeeted  of  us  to  examine  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
friends  of  different  methods  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  it  has 
ippemd  to  us,  after  a  full  discussion,  that  this  would  interfere 
with  the  successful  performance  of  our  other  duties,  and  we  sliould 
m  that  case  derire  to  be  relieved  from  this  duty,  by  having  it 
transferred  to  some  other  Board. 

The  reports  of  the  respective  schools,  and  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  are  herewith  submitted  as  approved. 

ALEX.  H.  BULLOCK. 
WILLIAM  OLAPLIN. 
JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
JOHN  P.  MARSHALL. 
GEORGE  D.  WILDES. 
WILLIAM  RICE. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
SAM'L.  T.  SEELYE. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
DAVID  H.  MASON. 
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REPORTS   OF  VISITORS 


OF  THB 


NORMAL     SCHOOLS 


FBAMINGHAM.    ' 

The  Visitors  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School  hare  at  no 
time  bad  greater  cause  to  congratulate  the  Board  upon  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  school,  than  at  the  present.  The 
past  year  has  proved  to  be  one  of  much  practical  success,  and 
has  established  a  well  grounded  confidence  that  what  has  been 
achieved,  is  a  sure  earnest  of  what  is  to  be  its  history  hereafter. 
Every  year  serves  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  our  Normal 
Schools  are  a  necessity  in  the  economy  of  our  system  of  public 
education,  and  amply  repay  the  expense  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  Commonwealth  and  its  agents.  Every  year, 
moreover,  serves  to  develop  new  wants  which  they  are  needed  to 
supply,  as  the  science  of  school  education  becomes  better  and 
more  fully  known.  One  of  the  purposes  to  be  aimed  at  by  these 
schools,  is  to  ascertain  the  true  objects  of  such  an  education,  and 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  these  objects  can  be  best  attained. 
Though  their  teachers  have  a  more  mature  class  of  minds  to 
deal  with  than  a  large  proportion  of  those  which  are  to  be 
trained  and  taught  in  our  Common  Schools,  it  is  but  applying  the 
same  processes  and  the  same  laws  of  progress  in  a  wider  field^ 
and  on  a  somewhat  higher. j)lane.  No  one  can  tell  when,  if  ever^ 
the  child  loses  his  identity  in  the  youtli,  or  when  the  moral 
or  intellectual  training  of  such  a  child  ceases  to  be  operative 
upon  the  character  and  progress  of  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman.  Much,  therefore,  is  doubtless  gained  every  year  by 
experience  and  observation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  these 
schools,  and  very  much  is  learned  by  what  they  witness  in  the 
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efforts  and  processes  on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  One  of  the 
most  important  instrumentalities  in  certain  parts  of  Normal 
teaching  has  been  found  to  be,  to  observe  and  take  part  in  the 
workings  of  a  proper  training  school  of  young  children.  The 
hints  and  lessons  which  the  Normal  pupils  thus  acquire,  are  of 
the  highest  value  to  them  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  the 
importance  of  attaching,  in  some  form,  such  a  school  to  each  of 
cor  Normal  Schools,  has  already  become  obvious  and  well 
nigh  indispensable.  The  experiment  of  this  school  in  this  direc- 
tion, is  detailed  by  the  communication  of  the  principal  to  the 
Visitors,  and  the  readiness  of  the  people  of  Framingham  to 
aid  in  carrying  it  out,  is  also  there  stated.  And  the  Board 
have  bad  too  many  evidences  of  the  favor  manifested  to  the 
school  by  the  good  people  of  that  town,  to  doubt  of  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  everytliing  that  may  advance  its  interests. 
The  Visitors  would  express  a  decided  approbation  of  the 
scheme  of  inaugurating,  in  some  form,  the  connection  of  a 
training  school  for  young  children  with  the  Normal  School  at 
Framingham. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  their  own  personal  observation  of  the 
condition  of  the  school,  in  the  orderly  conduct,  courteous  dignity 
of  deportment,  and  uniform  habit  of  self-respect  of  its  pupils, 
and  in  the  consciousness  that  these  pupils  have  come,  as  its 
statistics  show,  from  the  associations  of  common  and  often 
humble  life,  and  from  the  preparatory  training  of  our  Common 
Schools;  and  have  brought  with  Ihem  the  characteristics  and 
qualities  which  are  developed  under  such  circumstances,  the 
Visitors  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that, 
in  the  discipline  of  schools  generally,  a  resort  to  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  female  pupils  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
oqght  to  be  discarded.  It  is  as  essential  to  cultivate  a  delicate 
moral  sense,  as  a  keen  'intellectual  perception, — to  encourage  a 
true  estimate  of  sel^respect,  as  to  develop  the  powers  of  a  ready 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  And  although,  in  the  theories  of 
education,  the  rod  has  held  a  traditional  importance,  it  is  grateful 
to  believe  that  the  world  is  getting  in  advance  of  such  a  question- 
able auxiliary  in  moral  discipline.  The  best  schools  are  certainly 
managed  without  its  aid.  And  although  its  advocates  oppose  to 
this  example  the  alleged  fact  that  such  is  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  children  of  some  families,  tlmt  force  and  terror  are 
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the  only  means  of  exercising  control  over  tliem,  tbe  truth  of  the 
proposition  is  not  conceded ;  and  if^  from  a  habit  so  debasing 
and  degrading,  some  children  have  never  experienced  the 
inspiriting  hope  which  comes  from  a  word  of  cheerful  encourage- 
ment, or  the  subduing  power  of  a  kindly  sympathy,  the  Common- 
wealth owes  it  to  herself  and  the  great  cause  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  of  salutary  education,  to  win  such  children  from 
the  brutalizing  effect  of  early  and  crushing  abuse,  by  the  kind- 
ness and  encouragement  which  they  may  find  in  her  schools, 
instead  of  borrowing  from  the  discipline  of  such  homes  the  very 
elements  which  give  to  such  discipline  its  terror  and  Its 
degradation.  It  is  time  that  the  experitnent  should  at  least  be 
tried  in  respect  to  one  of  the  sexes.  And  with  such  a  training 
as  the  pupils  in  our  Normal  Schools  are  receiving,  we  believe 
that  the  experiment  can  and  will  be  carried  out  by  them,  cheer- 
fully and  with  entire  success.  And  while  they  disclaim  any 
right  to  speak  in  this  respect  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  the  Yisifors 
commend  this  thought  to  the  consideration  and  action  of  their 
associates  who  compose  it. 

In  one  thing  the  Visitors  of  the  Framingham  school  take 
special  satisfaction  in  offering  this,  their  Report,  of  its  condition 
the  last  year ;  and  that  is  in  the  entire  success  of  its  manage- 
ment by  ^female  principal  avid  female  assistants. 

The  experiment  begun  in  September,  1866,  has  been  carried 
on  till  it  no  longer  is  an  experiment.  It  is  now  as  well  settled 
that  such  a  principal  and  such  a  corps  of  teachel*8  are  competent 
to  carry  on  and  sustain  such  a  school,  as  it  is  that  such  a  school^ 
under  any  hands,  can  be  an  efficient  aid  and  instrumentality  in 
the  business  of  popular  education  in  the  State. 

But  if  this  be  not  an  exaggeration,  if  tlie  value  of  labor  is  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  measure  of  its  results,  upon  what  principle 
of  fairness  and  equality  can  we  justify  the  scale  of  compensation 
which  prevails  in  the  State  in  respect  to  our  schools  ? 

Why  should  one  of  two  persons  who  does  an  important  and 
indispensable  work  of  precisely  the  same  character  for  the  public, 
equally  well  and  equally  acceptably,  be  paid  in  the  ratio  to  each 
other  of  three  to  five,  or  one  to  two,  because,  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  one  was  born  a  woman  and  the  other  a  man  ?  It  is  not 
for  the  Visitors  of  this  school  to  engage  in  a  discussion  involving 
the  questions  how  agitating  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the 
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sexes.  But  they  would  be  unworthy  to  claim  a  share  in  what 
are  called  the  -manly  virtues,  if  they  could  see  labor  expended 
and  talent  employed,  from  term  to  term  and  from  year  to  year, 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  protesting 
that  these  ought  to  bo  paid  by  some  other  scale  of  compensation 
than  tlie  sex  of  those  who  perform  this  labor  and  bestow  this 
talent. 

luBtead  of  giving  a  more  minute  account  of  the  school  during 
the  last  year  in  their  own  language,  they  take  the  liberty  of 
embodying  io  their  Report  extracts  from  that  of  Miss  Johnson, 
(he  principal  of  the  school,  made  to  them  for  their  information, 
Aongh  without  any  expectation  of  its  being  published.  It  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  clear  statement  of  what  has  been  done, 
and,  among  other  things,  what  is  due  to  gentlemen  for  their 
distinguished  services,  who  have  made  lectures  before  the  school 
during  the  last  term.  It  does  not  present,  as  strongly  'as  it 
ought,  the  wants  of  the  school  in  books  of  reference  and  general 
reading  for  the  pupils,  and  of  apparatus  for  use  in  illustrating 
the  subjects  taught  Isolated  as  it  is,  and  remote  from  any 
great  centre  of  libraries  or  lectures  upon  scientific  and  literary 
topics,  it  needs  aids  within  itself  which  might  be  otherwise  sup- 
plied. Tlie  school  is  faithfully  doing  its  share  in  preparing 
teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  and  children  of  the  Com- 
DHNi wealth,  and  it  has  a  right  to  expect  in  return,  if  neither 
emolument  nor  honor,  at  least  the  means  indispensable  to  the 
execittion  of  the  work  imposed  upon  it. 

Frauinoham,  December  21, 1867. 

Certkmehof  Ike  Board tf  Vaiton: 

The  year  now  closing  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  the  Normal  School 
m  tiiis  piace.  The  numbers  have  been  good  and  the  interest  unabated. 
Except  the  unprecedented  snow-stona  of  last  winter,  in  which  we  were 
▼ery  ktodly  cared  for  by  the  inhabiiants  of  the  town,  nothing  has  occurred 
to  iot^rrapc  (be  daily  sessions  of  the  school,  and  there  have  been  great 
legnlarity  and  promptness  of  attendance. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  spring  term,  Miss  Poole  and  llm  Kelley, 
gndeates  of  the  last  admnced  class,  were  a|^ointed  to  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  Mrs.  Rich  and  Miss  Hasbronck,  and 
Miai  Devis,  who  had  been  an  assistant  pupil  the  previous  term,  was 
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added  to  the  corps  of  teachers.  At  the  openiDg  of  the  fall  term^  Mias 
Chandler  took  the  place  vacated  by  Miss  Worcester. 

During  the  year,  lectures  have  been  delivered  to  the  school  by  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Professor  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of 
Cambridge,  Greorge  A.  Walton,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  and  Rev.  B.  6. 
Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education. 

For  valuable  contributions  to  the  library,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Hon. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  to  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  to  George  A.  Walton,  Esq., 
of  Lawrence,  to  our  constant  friend  Professor  Atkinson,  and  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors. 

There  have  been  some  additions  to  the  apparatus,  and  a  new  case  for 
chemicals  has  been  put  in  the  laboratory.  There  is  still  great  need  of 
additions  to  the  library  and  apparatus.  Although  our  pupils,  when  they 
become  teachers,  will  not  find  expensive  apparatus  in  their  school-rooms, 
they  will  be  better  fitted  to  teach  by  having  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
facts  of  physics  verified  by  actual  experiment  here.  And  they  will  be 
better,  teachers  for  having  as  wide  a  range  of  acquaintance  with  English 
literature  as  possible.  No  expenditure  for  good  books  or  apparatus  can 
be  unwise. 

The  general  health  of  any  school  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  addi- 
tional weight  is  attached  to  this  consideration  in  a  school  in  which  the 
pupils  are  being  trained  for  a  definite  work  to  be  performed  when  the 
training  is  finished.  It  has  been  frequently  charged  against  the  Normal 
Schools,  that  the  constant  application  required  to  complete  the  course 
must,  of  necessity,  break  down  the  health  of  any  person  of  ordinary 
vigor.  Intensity  of  application  is  not,  however,  injurious,  if  not  too  pro> 
longed.  It  becomes,  then,  a  problem  of  great  interest  to  adjust  the  daily 
mental  effort  required,  in  such  proportion  to  the  hours  of  recreation  and 
sleep,  that  the  greatest  advancement  consistent  with  good  health  may  be 
attained.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  are  qualified  by  careful 
experience  to  speak  on  this  subject,  that  eight  hours  of  close  mental 
exertion  may  be  safely  endured  by  a  healthy  person,  if  these  hours  are 
duly  interspersed  with  seasons  of  recreation  or  change. 

Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  seven  hours  and  three-quarters  of  daily 
work,  the  sessions  of  school  forming  a  part  of  this  time,  have  been 
required  from  the  pupils  here  during  the  year.  These  hours  have  been  so 
arranged,  that  usually  the  seasons  of  rest  or  change  occur  as  often  as 
once  an  hour.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  hours  of  exercise* 
The  young  ladies  are  required  to  take  a  half  hour  of  open  air  exercise,  in 
addition  to  their  walks  to  and  from  the  school  building.  It  is  difficulty 
however,  to  get  much  benefit  from  compulsory  exercise,  where  the  sole 
object  is  its  infiuence  upon  the  health.    To  render  open  air  exercise 
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attractiTe,  some  simple  means  of  out-of-door  amusement  bave  been  fur- 
nisbed,  and  tbe  young  ladies  bave  tbus*been  induced  to  take  mocb  more 
than  tbe  required  amount  of  exercise.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  saj, 
tbat  tbe  result  of  tbis  particular  attention  to  tbe  relative  amount  of  study 
and  exercise,  togetber  witb  tbe  better  arrangement  for  beating  tbe  scbool 
building,  bas  caused  a  decided  improvement  in  tbe  general  healtb  of  tbe 
scbool,  and  an  increase  of  fresbness  and  animation  on  tbe  part  of  the 
pnpils,  without  lowering  tbe  standard  of  scholarship. 

Feeling  the  need  of  giving  the  young  ladies  some  practice  in  teaching 
children,  we  have  had,  during  tbe  present  term,  a  class  of  children  from  a 
Primary  School  in  town  twice  a  week.  Tbe  beneficial  effect  of  this 
experiment,  has  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  something  more  might  not  be 
done  in  tbis  direction.  In  some  informal  conversations  with  gentlemen  of 
the  achool  committee  of  the  town,  they  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
place  one  of  the  schools  of  the  town  under  the  direction  of  the  principal 
of  the  Normal  School.  The  advantage  of  such  a  scbool  to  tbe  pupils 
here  in  training  to  be  teachers,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  will  fur- 
nish the  most  effective  method  of  illustrating  the  practice  of  teaching  in 
our  Common  Schools.  Gratifying  testimonials  to  the  success  of  tbe 
graduates  of  this  school  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  are  constantly 
received,  and  wherever  a  failure  is  reported,  it  has  come  from  want  of 
skill  in  discipline.  A  well  ordered  children's  scbool,  in  which  obedience 
is  secured  so  quietly  and  skilfully  tbat  resort  to  any  but  gentle  and  kindly 
measures  is  unnecessary,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  young  ladies 
little  acquainted  with  the  child's  nature,  who  come  here  to  be  fitted  in  two 
short  years  to  enter  upon  the  difficult  task  of  teaching  and  governing  large 
dasses  of  children.  More  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  help  our  young 
teachers,  than  by  any  amount  of  theoretical  instruction.  Some  part  of 
the  instruction  in  such  a  school,  will  be  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  so  the  power  of  the  young  ladies  to  teach  may  be  developed 
by  daily  practice  under  the  constant  criticism  of  experienced  teachers. 

Owing  to  the  isolated  situation  of  our  school  building,  any  successful 
plan  of  this  sort  would  require  a  room  for  the  town  scbool  in  connection 
with  our  building.  The  only  expense  to  the  State  in  carrying  out  such  a 
plan,  would  be  incurred  in  providing  a  room  for  the  training  school.  The 
addition  of  such  a  room  would  be  useful  to  the  school  even  if  tbe  arrange- 
ment for  the  children's  school  should  not  be  be  permanent, — a  result  not 
to  be  anticipated  without  regret.  At  the  same  time  some  rooms  for 
recitations  can  be  added  to  the  building.  Tbe  need  of  these  will  be 
readily  seen  when  it  is  stated,  that  including  the  main  ball  there  are  only 
three  rooms  suitable  for  recitation  purposes,  while  the're  are  four  classes  to 
be  provided  for. 
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Statistics  of  Framingham  Normal  School  for  the  pear  1867. 

Number  graduated  in  January, *  27 

graduated  in  July, 
left  without  graduation, 

present  term, 

• 

for  the  year, 
admitted  in  February, 
in  September, 


i( 


Average  age  of  Advanced  Glass, 
«       "    of  Senior         " 
«       "    of  Second        " 
«       «    of  Third  " 

"       "    of  Fourth        " 


. 

17 

■ 

18 

t 

97 

■i 
• 

159 

• 

26 

• 

a2 

21.25 

yrs. 

20.2 

({ 

18.06 

« 

18.6 

(( 

17.7 

(( 

Eight  of  the  States  and  twelve  of  the  counties  of  this  State 
are  represented. 

Maine,  2;  New  Hampshire,  8;  Massachusetts,  142;  Rhode 
Island,  2;  Connecticut,  1;  New  York,  1;  Illinois,  1;  South 
Carolina,  1 ;  Sandwich  Islands,  1. 

Counties  represented: — 

Middlesex,  67;  Worcester,  62;  Plymouth,  4;  Essex,  Hamp- 
shire, Hampden,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  each  8;  Barnstable, 
Bristol,  Franklin,  and  Dukes,  each  1. 

Towns  represented : — 

Framingham,  19 ;  Worcester,  18 ;  Marlborough,  6 ;  Ashland, 
5 ;  Fitchburg,  Northborough,  Concord,  Milford,  and  Stow,  each 
4 ;  Southborough,  Boston,  Westborough,  Clinton,  Bedford,  Lan- 
caster, and  Pepperell,  each  8 ;  West  Newton,  Holyoke,  Abington, 
HoUiston,  Acton,  Wayland,  Hudson,  Bolton,  Needham,  Hub- 
bardston,  Andover,  Groton,  and  Dorchester,  each  2 ;  New  Brain- 
tree,  Petersham,  Northbridge,  Blackstone,  Natick,  Brookfield, 
Charlestowu,  Halifax,  Amherst,  Monson,  Cbilmark,  Province- 
town,  Templeton,  Attleborough,  Stow,  Upton,  Dover,  Ware, 
Townsend,  Ashburnham,  Prescott,  Cambridge,  Mendon,  Newbnry- 
port,  Millbury,  Plympton,  Grafton,  Cambridgeport,  Stoneham, 
Lowell,  Orange,  each  1. 

*  Seniors,  19;  AdvftD<^^i  S. 
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Occupations  of  the  parents  of  these  pupils,  are  as  follows  :-*- 
Farmers,  58 ;  naerchants  and  traders,  19 ;  clergymen,  6 ; 
mechanics,  5;  carpentets^  6;  shoemakers,  4;  hotel-keepers, 
teachers,  sea-captains,  brokers,  machinists,  physicians,  each-  8 ; 
tailors,  blacksmiths,  box-makers,  mill  operatives,  laborers,  masons, 
cabinet-makers,  postmasters,  overseers,  millers,  each  2 ;  shoe 
manufacturer,  baker,  road  commissioner,  lawyer,  butcher,  paper- 
maker,  manufacturer,  secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  stable- 
keeper,  pencil-maker,  architect,  dentist,  engineer,  cashier,  cem- 
etery-keeper, soldier,  railroad  employ^,  artist,  cotton  buyer, 
sugar  planter,  finisher,  each  1 ;  unknown,  2. 

EMORY  WASHBURN. 
•  D.  H.  MASON. 


WESTPIELD. 


The  Visitors  are  happy  to  report,  that,  during  the  year,  this 
school  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  larger  than  can  be  easily  accommodated ;  yet  the  school 
has  so  grown  in  favor  with  the  people,  that  it  cannot  supply  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  it  for 
teachers.  The  principal  in  his  report  says :  ^^  I  have  never  been 
more  encouraged  than  at  present.  The  graduates  of  the  school, 
are  gradually  working  a  revolution  in  modes  of  teaching. 
Normal  graduates  are  everywhere  preferred  to  those  who  have 
had  no  professional  training.''  He  also  states  tliat  *^  the  School  of 
Observation  works  admirably,  und  is  a  necessity  to  the  school.'* 

The  accomplished  principal  and  his  able  assistants,  to  whom  the 
Normal  School  is  indebted  for  its  high  reputation,  have  labored 
daring  the  year  as  zealously  and  efficiently  as  heretofore.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers,  instead  of  abating,  seems  to  increase. 
Their  attachment  to  the  school  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the 
oflfer  of  larger  salaries  for  similar  positions  elsewhere,  has  repeat- 
edly been  declined.  The  Commonwealth  should  show  that  it 
appreciates  such  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  its  interests.  Sbo 
cannot  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  her  ablest  teachers,  by  failing  'to 
make  their  salaries  as  large  as  other  States  would  gladly  pay  for 
their  vakaUe  services. 


t 
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The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows : — 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  the  past  year  is — 

Ladies, •        .        .70 

Gentlemen, 14 

Total, 84 

Average  age  of  those  admitted — 

Ladies, 18  yrs.  11  mos. 

Gentlemen, 18    "      7    " 

General  Average, 18    «    lOJ" 

Number  in  attendance — 

Ladies, «    .        .    146 

Gentlemen, 18 

Total, 164 

Number  of  Graduates, — 

Ladies, 27 

Gentlemen, 3 

Total,. 80 

Of  those  in  attendance — Hampden  County  furnished  61; 
Hampshire,  26 ;  Franklin,  20  ;  Berkshire,  13  ;  Worcester,  11 ; 
Middlesex,  4  ;  Essex,  1 ;  Suffolk,  1 ;  Vermont,  8  ;  Connecticut, 
7 ;  New  Hampshire,  5 ;  New  York,  8 ;  Pennsylvania,  8 ;  New- 
Jersey,  2. 

Occupation  of  Parents. — Farmers,  44 ;  mechanics,  19  ;  agents, 
8 ;  merchants,  4 ;  clergymen,  1 ;  manufacturers,  7 ;  teachers,  1 ; 
deputy  sheriff,  1 ;  lawyers,  2  ;  livery  stable  keeper,  1 ;  clerk,  1. 

Number  of  students  who  have  received  State  aid — 

Fall  and  winter  term, 67 

Spring  and  summer  ter;n,       ....      51 
Total, 118 

The  Board  of  Instruction  remains  the  same  as  last  year, 
viz. : — J.  W.  Dickinson,  A.  M.,  Principal ;  J.  C.  Greenough,  A, 
B.,  J.  G.  Scott,  A.  M.,  Miss  M.  Mitchell,  Miss  A.  Y.  Badger,  and 
Mrs.  Dickinson. 

■ 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Civil  Polity  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  lecture  on  Bibliology,  by  the  Chairman  of 
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our  Board  of  Visitors,  and  four  lectures  on  English  Literature,  by 
Prof.  Wm.  P.  Atkinson  of  Cambridge,  have  been  given  to  the 
school  the  past  term. 

Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  has  given  to  the  Normal  School  and  to  the 
School  of  Observation,  a  series  of  lessons  in  music. 

Prof.  Tennej  has  made  a  large  donation  to  the  Cabinet.  Gen- 
erous contributions  have  also  been  made  by  Mrs.  E.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Hmothj  Olmstead,  Oeorge  E.  Noble,  Col.  David  Mosely,  James 
Meacham,  F.  Eirst,  John  Brooks,  H.  T.  Levi,  M.  Dana  Beed,  and 
Mr.  Symmes  of  Westfield ;  P.  A.  Holcomb  of  Granby,  Ct.,  C.  D. 
Crafts,  D.  D.  S.  of  Tuscola,  111.,  D.  Herbert  Smith,  and  Henry  A. 
Smith,  of  West  Springfield.  We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to 
these  generous  contributors  for  their  valuable  gifts. 

The  Cabinet  has  been  so  much  increased  that  some  new  cases 
must  be  provided  for  it.  The  Visitors  recommend  that  an  appro- 
priation of  9200  be  made  for  this  purpose.  They  also  advise 
that  the  usual  appropriation  of  $500  be  made  to  the  School  of 
Observation.  On  account  of  tho  increased  size  of  the  school,  the 
services  of  another  lady  teacher  are  essential.  The  Visitors 
therefore  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $600  be  made  for 
this  purpose. 

S.  T.  SEELYE. 
WM.  BICE. 


BRIDGBWATER. 

The  Visitors  of  tlie  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater  report,  that 
daring  the  pa8(  year  they  have  examined  it  at  different  times,  and 
have  found  it  doing  its  work  well.  They  are  satisfied  that  during 
their  acquaintance  with  it  they  have  not  seen  it  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  at  present,  so  far  as  opportunities  of  learning  are  con- 
cerned. The  number  of  pupils  has  also  increased,  and  as  more 
male  teachers  are  needed  in  the  State,  we  hope  that  wo  shall  be 
able  to  report  hereafter  a  still  greater  number  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  to  be  had  in  this  institution. 
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The  statistics  of  the  school  which  follow,  have  been  obtaiae 
from  the  priuoipal,  Ur.  Bo;cleu,  and  are  as  follows  :-~ 


1  ^^ 

I 

T.Ut 

Nnmber  admitted  to  the  school  the  put  jeai, 

35 

11 

46 

Average  age  o(  thoM  admitted 

ie 

fiumber  who  had  previously  taught,       . 

"       in  attendance  dunng  the  year, 

73 

"       who  tuve  received  State  aid,  . 

■'        admitted  aince  commencement  of  (cbool, 

1,588 

" 

~ 

1,001 

Of  the  43  pupib  admitted  in  1867,  Bridgewater  sent  6 ;  Eat 
Bridgewater,  4  ;  West  Bridgewatsr  and  Fall  Biver,  3  each  ;  Brail 
tree,  Carrer  and  Medway,  2  each  ;  Berkley,  Dauvers,  Dartmouth 
Duxbury,  Baston,  F^rliaveii,  Freetown,  Marblehead,  Hiddlt 
borough,  Nantucket,  Natick,  Mewton,  Ortouis,  Beading,  Soutl 
bridge,  Templeton,  Westport,  Worcester,  Yarmouth,  I  each 
Uiddletown,  (R.  I.,)  2  ;  Newport  and  Portemouth,  (R-I-,)  I  each 
North  Berwick,  (Me.,)  and  Barrington,  (N.  H.,)  1  each. 

The  occnpatiouB  of  their  fathers  have  beffl  stated  as  follows  ;- 
Farmers,  14;  carpenters,  4  ;  blacksmiths,  mechanics,  merchaab 
overseers,  post-masters,  shoe-cutters,  sea-captains,  2  each  ;  bakei 
boot  and  ehoe  dealer,  cabinet-worker,  clergyman,  custom  hous 
officer,  mason,  machinist,  miller,  physician,  seaman,  shoe  manu 
facturer,  tailor,  waiter,  unknown,  1  each. 

Of  the  101  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  Plymout 
County  sent  85;  Bristol,  21;  Norfolk,?;  Essex,  Middlosei 
Worcester,  6  each ;  Barnstable,  4 ;  Nantucket,  &  ;  Suffolk,  2 
Hampden,  1;  Rhode  Islaud  sent  6 ;  New  Hampshire,  3;  Ne 
York,  I ;  Pennsylvania,  1. 

Five  of  the  States,  ten  of  the  counties  and  forty-seven  towns  of  thi 
State  have  been  represented  by  the  pupils  present  during  the  yea: 

All  the  graduates  of  the  past  year  engaged  in  teaching  in  thi 
State  rei-y  soon  arter  their  graduation  ;  and  two-thirds  of  thei 
were  employed  in  annual  schools.  The  demand  for  the  gradual* 
of  this  school  is  far  greater  than  the  supply,  and  is  coustantl 
increasing.  The  suocess  of  the  teacliers  in  their  work,  as  reporte 
by  school  committees  and  others,  is  very  encouraging,  aSbrdio 
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« 

gratifying  evidence  that  the  Normal  School  is  more  fully  accom* 
plisbing  its  object  in  each  successive  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  winter  term^  in  February,  Miss  Emeline 

F.  Fisher  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  in  the  school.  Miss 
Fisher  had  taught  for  one  year  classes  in  arithmetic,  geometry 
and  grammar,  with  great  fidelity  and  with  marked  success.  This 
vacancy  was  filled  in  April  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Stephenson,  a  recent  graduate  of  this  school,  and  principal  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Easton.  Mr.  Stephenson  possessed  rare 
qualifications  for  the  Normal  School  work.  His  enthusiasm  and 
the  entire  devotion  of  his  mind  and  heart  to  his  work  had  won 
for  him  the  respect,  confidence  and  love  of  all  his  pupils  and  of 
his  fellow  teachers.  He  continued  to  perform  his  duties  with 
great  acceptance  till  early  in  November,  when  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  so  happily  begun  and  so  full  of  promise  of  future  useful- 
ness and  honor,  was  suddenly  closed  by  his  death  after  a  short 
bat  severe  illness  from  typhoid  fever. 

This  position  was  again  very  acceptably  filled  by  the  lippoint- 
mentof  Miss  Alice  Richards,  a  member  of  the  last  graduating 
class. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  at  the  present  time  consists  of  Albert 

G.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Principal;  Elisha  H.  Barlow,  A.  B.,  George 
H.  Martin,  Miss  Eliza  B.  Woodward  and  Miss  Alice  Richards, 
assistants. 

Very  satisfactory  instruction  in  vocal  music  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  of  Boston,  and  the  gymnastic  exorcises  have  been 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barlow. 

Prof.  Sanborn  Tenuey  has  given  three  valuable  lectures  on  ocean 
currents,  volcanoes  and  the  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Two  very  profitable  and  interesting  lectures  on  the  civil  polity 
of  the  State  have  been  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  very  good  lecture  upon  corporal  punishment,  by 
Abner  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  the  Agent  of  the  Board. 

Bev.  James  F.  Clarke  gave  the  school  two  very  instructive 
lessons  on  reading,  and  Professor  W.  P.  Atkinson  two  excellent 
lectures  on  English  literature. 

The  libraries  of  the  school  have  been  increased  by  contributions 
irom  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  N.  Y. ;  Lee  &  Sheperd,  Crosby  & 
Ainsworth  and  Brewer  &  Tilcston,  of  Boston;  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner;  Hon.  Oakes  Ames;  and  Miss  Laura  Niles  of  Abington. 
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Our  reading  room  has  been  gratuitously  supplied  during  t 
year,  by  the  publisbers,  with  "  Dwigbt's  Uusical  Journal,"  t 
"  North  Bridgevater  Gazette,"  and  the  "  Old  Colony  Memor! 
and  Flymoutli  Bock." 

Yaluable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  philosophical  appi 
atus,  to  the  collections  in  zoology,  and  to  tlie  cabinet  of  minera 
Donations  have  been  received  from  Dr.  B.  J.  Gould,  of  Bosto 
P.  H.  Ludington,  of  St.  Louis  ;  J.  D.  Billings,  of  Cahton  ;  Wi 
ter  fioxie,  of  Newburyport ;  and  several  members  of  the  scboi 

Our  cabinet  cases  are  full,  and  additions  to  them  are  very  mu 
needed  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  use  of  the  specime 
which  have  recently  been  added  to  our  collections. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  schc 
in  the  number  and  character  of  the  students  in  attendance, 
the  amount  of  work  performed,  and  in  general  good  health  ofi 
pupils  aud  teachers.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  barmoi 
of  its  operations. 

The  pupils  have  done  all  that  coald  reasonably  be  expected 
them  in  their  studies ;  a  spirit  of  cheerful,  earnest  industry  b 
prevailed  among  them,  which  gives  promise  that  they  will  hei 
after  do  good  work  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  A  cordi 
good  feeling  lias  existed  among  the  teachers,  and  they  have  labor' 
earnestly  and  faithfully  to  secure  the  main  objects  of  the  schoc 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMBS  P.  CLARKE. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRIOK. 


SALEM. 


The  statistics  of  this  school  for    the    year    1S67,    are 
follows : — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  schoc 
September  13,  1854,  is  1,087. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  first  term  of  tlie  ye 
1867, 149 ;  during  the  second  term,  145 ;  number  of  differe 
pupils  in  the  year,  195. 

2.  Class  admitted  February  14, 1867,  86.  Average  age,  18.! 
years.  GlassadmittedSeptember5,1867,46.  Average  age,  18  yeai 
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3.  Of  the  82  pupils  admitted  in  1867-,  Salem  and  Lowell  sent . 
6  each ;  Lynn  and  South  Beading,  5  ;  Amesbury,  Beverly  and 
Saugus,  3  each ;  Chelsea,  Charlestown,  Ipswich,  Lawrence  and 
Melrose,  2  each ;  Dennis,  Dracut,  Gloucester,  Groveland,  Man- 
chester, Middleton,  Maiden,  Blackstone,  Lynnfield,  Boston,  Stone- 
ham,  Swampscott,  South  Danvers,  Provincetown,  Taunton,  Tewks- 
buryyWaltham,  Wenham,  Winchendon  and  Newburyport,  1  each. 

«  

The  State  of  Maine  sent  5 ;  New  Hampshire,  9 ;  Vermont,  2 ; 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  1  each. 
Of  the  195  pupils  present  during  the  year,  Essex  County  fur- 
nished 98 ;  Middlesex,  39 ;  Suffolk,  9 ;  Bristol,  7  ;  Worcester,  4 ; 
Samstable,  4  ;  Norfolk,  8 ;  Plymouth,  2. 

4.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  are  by 
occupation,  as  follows : — Farmers,  19 ;  carpenters,  5 ;  merchants, 
4;  dergymen,  fishermen,  and  butchers,  8  each  ;  lumber  dealers, 
masons,  painters,  manufacturers,  shoemakers,  sea-captains,  2 
each ;  blacksmith,  book-agent,  broker,  car-repairer,  clerk,  cabinet- 
maker, carriage-maker,  computer  for  almanacs,  deputy  sheriff, 
lawyer,  doctor,  discount  clerk,  editor,  hatter,  jeweller,  mechanic, 
agent  of  manufacturing  company,  machine  pattern-maker, 
machinist,  printer,  sailor,  shipwright,  shoe-cutter,  slater,  store* 
keeper,  surveyor,  superintendent  of  water  works,  superintendent 
of  streets,  steward,  pump-maker,  railroad  contractor,  tanner, 
wheelwright,  1  each. 

5.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  February,  6  had  taught  school ;  of 
the  class  admitted  in  September,  12 ;  total,  18. 

6.  Number  that  graduated  January  81,  17 ;  July  11,  24.  A 
second  degree  was  conferred  upon  two  in  January,  ^ind  upon  two 
m  July. 

7.  Whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  (24  classes,)  468. 

8.  In  January,  19  pupils  received  State  aid ;  in  July,  21 ; 
making  28  different  ones  for  the  year. . 

9.  Number  of  pupils  present  in  the  several  classes  during  the 
first  term  of  the  year :  Advanced  class,  7  ;  class  A,  (Senior,) 
27 ;  class  B,  82  ;  class  C,  40  ;  class  D,  48. 

Number  present  during  the  second  term :  Glass  A,  22 ;  class 
B,  42 ;  class  C,  84 ;  class  D,  47. 

10.  Two  teachers  of  the  school  have  resigned  their  situations 
daring  the  year.  Miss  I.  G.  Tenney  left  the  school  in  February, 
having  been  induced  to  accept  the  position  of  head-assistant  in 
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tlio  Salem  High  School,  thereby  securing  a  salary  larger  th 
that  now  paid  to  the  head-assistant  in  the  Normal  School 
Salem.  At  the  opeaiDg  of  the  fall  term,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Ghandl 
tranaferred  her  labors  to  the  Normal  School  at  Framiagbam. 

Uiss  Tenney  and  Miss  Chandler,  during  the  period  of  their  co 
nection  with  the  school,  discharged  their  duties  with  fidelity  ai 


The  ladies  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  are  Miss  ] 
lEabella  Hanson  and  Miss  Harriet  L.  Martin.  Tlie  former  is 
graduate  of  the  Sost«n  Normal  School  and  the  Boston  Traini 
School,  and  has  had  successful  experience  in  teaching  Pub 
Schools.  The  latter  is  a  graduate  of  the  Salem  Higli  Scho 
and  also  of  the  Salem  Normal  School.  Both  of  these  ladies  e 
performing  their  duties  with  great  acceptance. 

11.  Instrnotive  lectures  have  been  given  to  the  school  by  He 
Joseph  White,  Prof.  John  P.  Marshall,  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Atkinec 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  Mr.  E.  S.  Morse,  Rer.  E.  S.  Atwood,  R( 
James  0.  Scripture,  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  LL.D.,  Abuer  J.  Phip] 
Esq.,  Oeo  A.  Walton,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Mary  H.  Smith. 

12.  Additions  to  the  library  have  been  made  by  John 
Anderson,  Egq.,  and  Simon  Kerl,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  Jose; 
Lyman   Esq.,  Jamaica  Plain ;    Prof.   A.   Crosby,   Salem  ;   Fri 
Wm.  P.  Atkinson,  Cambridge;    Geoi^e  A.Walton,  Lawrenc 
and  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

Additions  to  the  museum  and  cabinet,  have  been  made  I 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Peabody,  Charles  W.  Palfray,  and  B.  F.  Lander 
Salem. 

The  class  th^t  graduated  January  31,  added  $21  to  the  fui 
for  procuring  a  telescope,  making  the  fund  $157.95.  The  cla 
that  graduated  July  11,  supplied  the  main  hall  of  the  acho 
building  with  a  handsome  chandelier,  at  a  cost  of  $40. 

By  special  appropriations  a  new  piano,  costing  $300  has  be 
placed  in  tlie  upper  hall.  The  appropriation  of  $200  to  provi 
accommodations  for  the  increased  number  of  pupils,  has  procun 
eighteen  new  double  desks.  The  school  is  now  furnished  wi 
desks  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils. 

From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  this  scliool  has  receive 
during  the  past  year,  its  usual  sliare  of  public  patronage.  Of  t 
thirty-six  new  seats  provided  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year,  on 
sloven  are  now  vacant,  and  tlie  prospect  is  that  the  school  will  soi 
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be  oYerfiowing  again.  The  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission 
vas  raised  somewhat  last  year.  A  higher  grade  of  scholarship  was 
thus  secnred,  and  the  chances  of  failure  to  complete  the  prescribed 
eourse  lessened.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
since  the  war  closed,  is  sufScient  evidence  that  the  teachers  by 
their  ability  and  faithfulness  have  fully  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

We  renew,  this  year,  our  request  for  additional  means  of  illus- 
trating  the  physical  sciences.  All  the  Normal  Schools  have 
more  or  less  of  philosophical  apparatus,  but  much  of  it  is  in  a 
worn-out  condition,  and  made  up  of  odds  and  ends,  procured  from 
various  sources,  by  donation  or  purchase.  The  Salem  Normal  is, 
in  some  respects,  a  little  better  provided  for  than  the  other 
schools,  but  even  here,  no  department  of  physics  can  be  respect- 
ably illustrated  without  borrowing  of  the  neighboring  High 
Schools. 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL. 
GEORGE  D.  WILDES. 
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SECKETART'S   REPORT. 


Jentlemen  of,  the  Board  of  Education : — 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  gratification  tbat  I  am  permitted,  in  pi 
enting  the  Thirty-First  Annual  Beport  of  the  ^cretary,  to  cc 
ratulate  you,  and  our  fellow-citizens,  upon  the  constaiitiy  increi 
3g  proofs,  which  the  history  of  the  last  school-year  furnishes,  of 
beady  and  substantial  progress  in  the  department  of  public  edu< 
ion  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Many  of  these  proofs  are  found  in  the  reports  of  school  coi 
aittees,  copious  extracts  from  which  have  been  made ;  in  t 

abstracts  of  the  school  rotums.for  the  year  186&-7 ; "  and,  mo 
larticularly,  in  the  summary  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  t 
etums,  as  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  and  to  whi 
our  attention  is  respectfully  invited. 

Summaiy  of  SbUiiUct  for   1866-7. 

raniber  of  cities  tnd  towns, i 

ttl  the  cities  and  towns  bare  made  the  aDDoal  returns  required 

ramb«r  of  School  IKstricts, 1,( 

Tumber  of  Public  Schools, 4,E 

Increase  for  the  year, 79 

[amber  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifleen  yean 
of  age,  May  1, 1860, SSI,4 

Increase  for  the  year, 6,176 

[umber  of  schoUn  of  all  ages  in  all  the  Pnblic  Schools  in 
sammer, 285,! 

Increase  for  the  ^ear, 4,347 

fumber  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  Pnbho  Schools  in 
winter, 2S7,! 

Increase  for  the  year, B,67B 

Lverage  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  summer,  .  189,1 

Increase  for  the  year, 6,337 

average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  winter,    .        .  1Q0,{ 

Increase  for  the  year,  .        .        ,        .       ■        S,590 
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Batio  of  tbe  mean  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole 
number  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  expressed  in 

decimab, .73 

Xnmberofchildrenundcr  five  attending  Public  Schools,    .        .  3,899 

Decrease  for  the  jear^ 884 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  Schools,   .        .  21,976 

Decrease  for  the  year, 146 

Number  of  teachers  in  sammer ;  males,  439 ;  females,  5,287 ; 

total, 6,726 

Increase  of  males,  24;  females,  97 ;  total  increase,  121 
Nomber  of  teachers  in  winter;  males,  936;  females,  4,871; 
total,      ........        ..I  5,807 

Decrease  of  males,  26 ;  increase  of  females,  176 ;  total 

increase, 150 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  Public 
Scboob  dnring the  year;  males,  1,020;  females,  6,739;  total,  7,759 

Decrease  of  males,  66 ;  increase  of  females,  227 ;  total 

increase, 161 

ATerage  length  of  the  Pablic  Schools,  .         eight  months  and  two  days. 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....        three  days. 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers  (including  High  School  teach- 

en,)  per  month, 966  92 

Increase  for  the  year, $7  39 

Ater^wagesof  female  teachers  per  month,    ....  92644 

Increase  for  the  year, $2  08 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  Public   Schools, 
iDcludiDg  only  wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school- 

KMXDs, 92,355,505  96 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....      9362,328  57 
Income  of  surplus  revenue  and  similar  funds  appropriated  for 
Public  Schools,  and  reckoned  the  same  as  tax,        .        .        .  9^}443  64 

Decrease  for  the  year, 9219  08 

Voluntary  contributions  to  maintain  or  prolong  Public  Schools, 

<»' to  purchase  apparatus, 932,370  20 

Decrease  for  the  year, 92,762  91 

^  amount  of  local  School  Funds,  the  income  of  which  can  bo 
^propriated  only  for  the  support  of  Schools  and  Academies,    91)091,339  37 
Increase  for  the  year,  ....        912,544  66 
laeome  of  local  School  Funds  appropriated  for  Schools  and 

Academies, 969,208  40 

Increase  for  the  year, 92,861  34 

^^^cooe  of  the  State  School  Fund  heretofore  payable  in  July, 
^  Act  of  the  legislature  in  1867,  is  made  payable  hereafter 
January  25,  in  each  year.  The  amount  received  by  the 
cities  and  towns  in  aid  of  Pablic  Schools  for  the  school-year 

^^7, 982,641  15 

^^^^i  paid  for  superintendence  of  Schools  and  printing  of 

Scbool  Beports, 976,779  67 

Inoease  for  the  year, 99,029  10 
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Aggregate  returned  u  expended  on    Public   Schools    ftlone, 
exclnaive  of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  Scliool-bonMs 

and  of  School  Book $2,531,740 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....      $368,375  68 

Sum  raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  snrplus  revenue  and 

of  fuoda  held  on  similar  conditions=S4i443.S4,)  exclunve  of 

taxes  for  School  edifice*,  for  the  education  in  the  Public 

Schools,  of  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age, — pec  child $9. 

Increase  for  the  jrear, •1.20 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865,  appropriated  for  PnbUc 
Schools,  (two  mills  and  thirty-four  hundredths,)      .        .        .  90.00: 

Increase  for  the  year 90.000-36 

All  the  towns  in  the  State  have  raised  the  amount  ($3  for  each 
person  between  five  and  fifteen)  required  by  law  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State  School 
Fund,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  following,  viz. :  West 
Stockbridge,  Clarksburg,  BIchmond,  New  Ashford,  Dudley, 
Cheshire,  Hancock  and  Mt  Washington. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $3  or  more  for 

each  penon  between  five  and  fifteen, 

Increase  for  the  year, 9 

Number  of  Schools  returned  as  High  Schools,    .... 
Number  of  cities  and  towns  muntaimng  High  Schools  according 

to  the  statutes, 

Number  of  Blgh  Schools  kept  according  to  the  statutes, 

Numlier  of  incorporated  Academies  returned 

Increase  for  the  year,   ......       3 

Average  number  of  scholara, 3 

Increase  for  the  year 132 

Amount  paid  for  tuition 8113,S2£ 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....         $24,707  48 
Number  of  Private  Schools  and  Academies  returned, . 

Decrease  for  the  year, 43 

Estimated  average  attendance, 14 

Decrease  for  the  year, 1,970 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid, 9416,19' 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....  ■(9,746  95 
Amonnt  derived  from  taxes,  tuition,  and  funds,  and  expended  on 
Public  Schools,  Private  Schools  and  Academies,  exclusive  of 
the  expense  of  buildings  and  School  Books,  is  (3,160,665.94; 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  over  912  for  every  person  in  the 
State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  Btatistics  presented  in  previous  reports,  siDce  the  war,  Y 
shown  a  large  annual  increase  in  the  means  raised  by  taxa 

•  In  Iha  lut  Rparl  Ui*  UBDnnt  (Inn  ahdDld  htn  >>Mn  llOe,UT.IB,  with  ma  tumu«  Ibi  tb< 
or  WS,S31.3T. 
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alone,  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  increase  for  the 
last  year  is  still  larger,  and  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth,  amounting  to  $362,328.57 — a  sum  added  in  a 
single  year  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  entire  amount  raised  by 
tax  in  1837,  or  only  thirty  years  before.  The  largest  increase  in 
any  former  year  was  for  the  school-year  1864-5,  amounting  to 
$246,310.31,  which  sum  is  less  by  $116,018.26  than  the  amount 
of  increase  for  the  school-year  1866-7.  And  this  advance  has 
been  made  when  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  people  by  munici- 
pal, State  and  Federal  taxes,  and  by  high  prices,  have  been  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  the  formation  of  the  State  Constitution. 
All  the  counties,  except  the  small  county  of  Dukes,  have  increased 
their  appropriations,  and,  no  doubt,  fromi  influences  and  for 
reasons  common  to  them  all. 
Their  advance  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


Suxs  Raised. 

IncreaBG. 

COUNTIES. 

Per  cent. 

1865^. 

is«o^. 

Suffolk,       . 

9495,419  20 

»632,000  00 

$136,580  71 

27 

£ittx, 

226,480  23 

259,613  02 

33,132  79 

14 

mUSetex,  .        .        . 

403,432  50 

473,535  64 

70,103  14 

17 

Wwtester,  . 

188,764  27 

225,780  51 

86,966  24 

19 

HtinpdiireY  • 

43,881  00 

52,698  45 

8,817  45 

20 

Hampden,    • 

83,453  00 

«6,001  00 

12,548  00 

15 

Franklin,     . 

32,212  61 

33,889  17 

1,676  56 

5 

Bakahire,    .        . 

45,921  60 

59,546  00 

13,624  40 

30 

XorfWk,       .        .        • 

231,602  29 

263,414  60 

31,812  31 

14 

Bristol, 

118,233  61 

127,651  19 

9,417  58 

8 

Knnonth,    . 

69,801  99 

74,701  38 

4,899  39 

7 

Barnstable,  . 

41,325  00 

43,625  Op 

2,300  00 

5 

D^ies,         .        .        . 

4,650  00 

4,600  00 

•50  00 

- 

^antncket, .. 

8,000  00 

8,500  00 

500  00 

6 

SUte,   .        . 

$1,993,177  39 

$2,355,505  96 

$362,328  57 

18 

*  Dcereaae. 


The  enlarged  appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools  have  led 
^  a  decided  increase  in  the  wages  of  teachers ;  also  in  the  length 
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of  the  schools.  The  averf^  iacrease  in  the  latter  respect  1 
been  tlu-ee  days  to  each  of  4,838  scboola,  which  is  an  aggregate 
14,514  days,  or  725  months  and  14  days  for.  all  the  8cbo< 
and  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  90^  years  of  schooling  in  I 
Public  Schools,  reckoning  8  months  for  a  year,  vhich  is  I 
average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  State. 

The  catalogue  of  tlie  towns  which  maintain  High  Schools  1 
been  transferred  to  the  abstract  of  roturas,  and  taken  its  app 
priate  place  with  the  statistics  of  Academies  and  Private  Scho( 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  number  is  constantly  increasii 
and  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  time  is  near 
hand  when  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth  required  to  kee] 
H^h  School  will  do  so,  or  make  such  provisions  for  instruction 
the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  them  as  will  satisfy  the  requi 
ments  of  the  statutes,  wliile  very  many  towns  not  required  by  1 
statutes  will  maintain  such  schools.  I  invite  especial  attention 
the  pages  containing  the  statistics  of  these  schools,  as  fumishi 
one  important  item  of  the  proofs  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
progress  in  our  school  system. 

Legislation. 

As  in  mylast  Report,  I  herewith  present  the  several  Acts  of  i 
last  legislature  which  relate  to  the  Public  Schools,  and  to  the  dul 
of  the  Board. 

[Chip,  es.] 
A»  Act  to  chonge  the  Time  fof  the  ApporUonmeat  of  the  lacome  of 

School  Fund. 
Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  at  follows  ; 

The  third  flection  of  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  the  General  Statute 
hereby  amended,  so  that  the  income  of  the  Massnchusetts  school  fi 
approprieled  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  which  shaU  have  accrue*! 
the  thirtj-firdt  day  of  December  in  each  year,  shall  be  apportioned  by 
Becrelary  and  treaflurer  in  the  manner  provided  in  aoid  seclioD,  and  j 
over  by  the  treasurer  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 
the  twenty-fifUi  day  of  January  thereafter,  instead  of  the  times  nsmei: 
said  aeclion;  and  so  much  of  said  section  as  is  inconaiatent  with 
provisionH  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed.     [^Approved  March  23,  1867. 

Chapter  53  of  the  Acts  of  1866  placed  the  management  of 
School  Fund  in  the  hands  of  special  commissioners,  to  wit: 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Treasurer  of 
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Commonwealtli ;  and  required  them  ^^  to  report  annually  to  the 
legislature  the  condition  and  income  thereof."  This  requirement 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  Act.  The  account,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  public  funds,  will  now  be  made  up  to  the  ^rst  of 
January,  thus  enabling  the  legislature  to  understand  more  com- 
pletely than  heretofore  the  actual  condition  of  the  fund,  and  the 
amount  of  income  subject  to  appropriation.  Tlie  effect  will  be  to 
distribute  to  the  towns  in  January,  1868,  the  moiety  of  the  income 
for  eighteen  months  instead  of  twelve. 

[Chap.  2.] 

Ax  Act  to  amend  chapter  two  handred  and  eighty-three  of  the  Acta  of  the 

jear  eighteen  handred  and  sixty-eix,  concemiog  the  Care  and  Edacatioii 

of  Neglected  Children. 
Be  it  enacUdj  ^c^  as  foOowt: 

Sect.  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  aizty-six,  is  hereby  so  amended,  thai 
tlie  approval  therein  required  to  be  made  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  or 
anj  two  justices  thereof,  shall  be  made  by  the  superior  court,  or,  in  vacation, 
\rj  a  justice  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  \^Approved 
Jcamaty  80,  1867. 

[Chap.  166.] 
Ay  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees 

from  School. 
A  it  enaetedj  S^Cy  m  foUaws:    . 

Sect.  1.  So  much  of  chapter  two  hnndred  and  eighty-three  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hnndred  and  sixty-six  as  provides  that  chapter 
tvo  hundred  and  seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
tiro  shall  not  apply  to  nor  have  effect  within  the. city  of  Boston,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Scot.  2.  This-  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  {^Approved 
Apnl  22, 1867. 

The  two  Acts  refetred  to  in  the  foregoing  enactments  embrace  two 
distioct  classes  of  cases.  The  well  known  Act  of  1862,  whose 
<^ration  in  the  city  of  Boston  had  been  suspended  by  chapter 
283  of  the  Acts  of  1866,  and  which  is  revived  by  the  above  Act, 
relates  solely  to  habitual  truants  and  absentees  from  school  from 
whatever  cause. 

The  Act  of  1866,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  to  children  ^^  under 
axteen  years  of'  age,  who,  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  crime,  drunk- 
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onneBS,  or  other  rices  of  their  parents,  and  not  from  anj  fault 
their  own,  are  Bnffered  to  be  growing  up  iritbout  ealutaiy  pan 
tal  control  and  education,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  them 
lead  idle  and  dissolute  lives,"  and  gives  authority  to  the  cities  ai 
towns  "  to  make  such  by-laws  and  ordinances  respecting  su< 
children  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  go< 
order  of  such  cities  and  towns." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Act  of  1862  is  peremptory,  wh 
that  of  1866  is  permissive.  As  the  two  Acts  are  distinct  in  tlx 
objects  and  provisions,  and  both  are  essential  features  of  our  pnbl 
policy  which  insists  upon  the  education,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  1 
whole  population,  it  is  welt  that  the  operation  of  each  should 
nnrestrained  by  conflict  with  that  of  the  other.  Together  tb 
embrace  a  large  class  of  the  causes  which  keep  children  from  t 
Public  Schools.  Let  the  two  be  executed  with  wisdom  and  fin 
ness,  and  the  most  healthful  results  cannot  fail  to  follow.  N 
does  the  faithful  administration  of  such  laws  involve,  as  is  son 
times  charged,  any  unwarranted  iDtrusion  upon  the  dooiaiu 
private  or  parental  rights.  The  rights  of  the  parent  grow  out 
his  relations,  and  the  duties  which  these  relatious  involve,  to  li 
children  on  the  one  haud,  and  to .  the  State  on  the  other.  Ad 
beyond  all  qnestiou,  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  duties 
EO  to  train  his  children,  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  virtue,  as  to  : 
them  to  be  useful  members  of  the  State.  He  lias  no  right  to  ke< 
them  in  ignorance,  or  allow  tliem  to  form  habits  of  idleness  ai 
vice,  and  so  to  grow  np  to  be  a  pest  and  a  curse  to  society.  Ai 
if  "  crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  rices"  lead  him  to  do  this,  th< 
it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  and  protect  its< 
from  harm.  If  that  policy  be  just  wliich  authorizes  the  estate 
the  drunkard  and  the  incorrigible  spendthrift  to  be  put  in  comm: 
sion  for  the  mutual  protection  of  himself  and  of  the  communi 
against  pecuniary  loss,  shall  that  policy  be  deemed  less  just  ai 
wise  which  assumes  as  a  public  and  sacred  trust  the  education 
bis  children  ? 

Nor  is  such  legislation  a  new  feature  in  Massachusetts  polic 
It  has  existed  from  the  banning.  The  very  first  legislatii 
relating  to  public  instruction  found  in  our  colonial  records,  as 
liave  elsewhere  shown,  is  an  "  order  "  of  the  Qeneral  Court,  pass( 
June  14, 1642,  as  follows: — 
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'^  Forasmuch,  as  the  edacation  of  children  is  of  Singular  behoofe  and 
benefit  to  anj  C jmmonwealth,  and  whereas  many  Parents  and  Masters  are 
too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind ; 

*'It  is  Ordered,  that  the  Select  men  of  every  Town,  in  'the  several  Pre- 
docts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
seighbors,  to  see,  First,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism 
in  any  of  their  families^  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  Children  and  Apprentices,  so  much  learning  as  may  enable 
tliem  to  read  perfectly  the  ICnglish  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  Capital 
Laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein,"  &c.,  &c 

That  this  ^^  order ''  was  not  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  book,  the  records  of  many  of  our  ancient  towns 
abundantly  show. 

In  the  year  1680,  the  selectmen  of  Sudbury,  in  obedience  to  an 
order  of  the  General  Court  "  requiring  returns  to  be  made  rela- 
tive to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
4c.,"  reported  that "  having  gone  over  the  houses  throughout  the 
town,  from  house  to  house,  and  inspected  and  made  inquiry,** 
they  "  do  find  that  all  children  and  young  persons  are  in  a  for- 
ward and  growing  way  as  to  reading'  and  catechising'^  and  as  to 
work  and  employmenlj  they  find  them  generally  diligent  and  in  a 
bopeful  thriving  way  in  all  respects ; "  and  further,  "  that  though 
there  be  no  stated  school,  the  inhabitants  being  scattered,"  (the 
number  of  families  "  in  and  about  the  town  "  was  59,)  "  they  have 
two  school  dames  each  side  of  the'  river  that  teacheth  ^mall  chil- 
dren to  spell  and  read  ; "  "  and  for  teaching  to  write  and  cypther, 
there  is  Mr.  Tho.  Walker,  and  two  or  three  others  about  town  that 
do  teach ;  *'  "  and  touching  persons  who  live  from  under  family 
government,  or  after  a  dissolute  and  disorderly  manner,  to  y*  dis- . 
honoring  of  God  and  corrupting  of  youth,  the  select  men,  after 
personal  inquiry  into  all  families  and  quarters,  in  and  about  this 
town,  do  return  this  answer,  that  they  find  none  such  amongst 
tkem"    Well  dOes  the  historian*  from  whose  pages  I  have  taken 
these  simple  words  add:  ^^Who  can  estimate  how  far  we  are 
indebted  to  the  noble  spirit  speaking  in  these  tones  of  homelitiess 
and  simplicity,  for  the  intelligence,  the  enterprise,  the  moral  and 
leligious  spirit  which  have  since  characterized  this  Common- 
wealth ! "  . 

»  

*  Bev.  Mr.  Bany*!  Hittoxy  of  Framiogbam,  pages  80  and  81. 
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In  the  light  of  such  examples  with  their  resultB  before  tis,  thero  ii 
0  room  left  for  doubt  that  such  a  faithful  and  vigorous  adminis 
-ation  of  the  laws  as  shall  gather  into  our  Public  Schools  all  th< 
outh  of  the  Commonwealth,  Tould  do  more  than  a  hundred  rem 
dial  and  penal  statutes  to  relieve  her  from  paupensm  and  protec 
er  fiitim  crime. 

[Chip.  IM.] 
An  Act  in  relation  to  School  Districts, 
(f  it  maeted,  S^e^  €U  foBotet : 

The  prorisioR  of  section  one  of  chapter  thirtj-nine  of  the  Genera 
tatute^,  authorizing  towns  to  divide  into  school  didtricta,  shall  not  b 
pplicable  to  any  town  which  has  [aboliBhed]  or  shall  hereafter  abolbb  thi 
:hool  diftricis  therein  )Sy  rirtue  of  (he  provisions  of  the  third  and  foartl 
ictions  of  said  chapter.     [Approved  April  22,  1867. 

No  small  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  iu  r^ard  to  the  lega 
Sect  of  a  vote  \>j  a  town  to  abolish  tfae  district  sfEtem,  under  thi 
rovisious  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  chapter  Z'i  of  the  Qen 
ral  Statutes.  Some  contended,  and  with  much  sltow  of  reason 
lat  tlie  action  was  final  and  irreversible ;  others,  that  it  eouli 
qIj  bo  revised  after  the  expiration  of  the  decade  of  years  desag 
ftted  in  the  first  section  of  said  chapter  during  which  the  vote  t 
bolish  was  taken  ;  and  others  still,  that  the  action  of  tlie  towi 
3uld  be  revised  at  any  time  subsequent.  In  this  state  of  tbingc 
le  vote  to  abolish  school  districts,  although  taken  in  obedience  t 
iw  at  an  annual  meeting,  with  a  full  attendance  of  voters  am 
Fter  ample  discussion,  was  frequently  the  signal  for  renewei 
eigliborhood  debates,  and  often  of  bitter  contention — ^leading  t 
'equent  town  meetings,  in  which  the  contending  parties  wer 
iternately  successful.  Meanwhile  the  rights  of  school  distric 
roperty,  which,  by  the  vote  to  abolish,  had  vested  in  the  towr 
ere  the  subject  of  serious  doubt,  if  not  of  litigation. 

It  .was  to  remove  all  occasion  for  these  cases  of  doubi 
abates  and  strife,  and  perhaps  of  vexatious  litigation,  that  tli 
)ove  Act  was  passed ;  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  som 
arsons,  to  take  advantage  of  the  hasty  action  of  tlie  town  t 
icure  a  desired  result.  The  law  will  operate  not  to  check  du 
eliberation,  but  to  encourage  it.  The  action  being  final,  wL 
iduce  a  thorough  canvass  of  tlie  reasons  for  and  against  th 
.casure  proposed,  and  the  vote  will  be  far  more  likely  to  expres 
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the  settled  judgment  of  the  voters,  and  the  result  meet  with  a 
more  cordial  acquiescence  than  under  the  previous  conditions  of 
doubt  and  oncertaintj  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  town's  action. 
Moreover,  the  question  being  definitely  settled,  the  way  is  open  to 
take,  at  once,  all  needful  steps  for  the  support  and  management 
of  the  schools  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  town.  When  this  is 
done,  it  will  require  but  a  brief  experience  to  make  tne  bene- 
fits of  the  new  system  so  manifest  as  to  convince  the  stoutest 
unbelievers. 

And  here  I  desire  it  to  be  noted  that  the  change  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve,  as  many  suppose,  any  questions  relating  to  the 
number  of  schools  to  be  kept,  their  size  or  mode  of  organization. 
It  simply  places  all  these  matters,  as  well  as*  the  location  and 
erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  hiring  of  teachers,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  town,  or  the  officers  elected  by  and  responsible 
solely  to  it.  This  is  all,  and  so  doing  the  town  performs  its  duties 
relating  to  education — ^the  highest  duties  committed  to  it  by  the 
GonuDonwealth — ^in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  all  other 
mifhicipal  duties  are  discharged.  It  thereby  retains  in  its  own 
hand  the  power  to  expend  the  money  raised  by  a  common  and 
equal  taxation  for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  every  child 
within  its  borders — ^a  result  never  secured  under  the  discarded 
system. 

But  I  refrain.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  question  at 
large ;  to  go  over  the  ground  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably 
occupied,  not  only  by  my  distinguished  predecessors  in  office,  but 
by  most  of  the  leading  observers  and  thinkers  on  educational 
topics  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Indeed,  the  question  may  be  asked,.  Why  do  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  their  officers  continue  to  spend  time  in  discussions 
which  relate  only  to  matters  of  town  organization,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  and  higher  ones  relating  to  the  order  of  studies,  methods 
of  classification,  of  teaching  and  of  discipline  in  the  schools  as 
they  now  exist  ?  The  simple  and  satisfactory  answer  has  always 
been  and  must  still  be,  that  there  can  be  no  regular  classification, 
no  r^ular  order  of  studies,  and  of  course  no  uniform  system  of 
Uachingy  in  the  schools  where  the  district  system  prevails.  Hence 
this  matter  of  organization  is  fundamental.  It  is  the  condition, 
the  absolute  and  indispensable  condition  of  all  successful  teaching. 
As  in  the  animal  kingdom,  so  it  is  here,  without  organization  there 
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Babe  00  life;  aod  where  the  organization  is  defectire,  the  lif 
)  feeble. 

To-day  there  are  score?  of  school  districts  in  the  Commonwealt] 
'hose  pupils  number  from  two  to  ten — and  in  mmj  towns  sue] 
istricts  constitute  a  majority  of  the  whole ;  their  schools  ar 
hort,  and  the  teachers  changed  at  every  term.  Of  what  practice 
so  to  present  the  questions  relating  to  the  best  methods  of  teacli 
ig  and  tlie  proper  order  of  studies  to  the  consideration  of  such  i 
ommuuity  ? 

[Chip.  Its.] 

Air  Act  concerning  the  change  of  Text-Books  in  the  Public  Schools. 
ie  it  enacted,  4%.,  at  foUovt  : 

Sect.  1.  In  any  town  or  cit^  in  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  lb 
i^ool  commiilee  consists  of  leu  than  twelve,  a  change  may  be  made  ti 
le  school  books,  in  the  public  schoola  in  such  town  or  city,  by  «  vote  « 
ivo-thirds  of  the  whole  committee,  at  a  meeting  of  said  committee,  noiic 
r  Bucb  intended  change  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  saii 
Dramittee. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Kpon  its  passage.  ^Approeed  Afri 
2,  1867. 

On  a>  comparison  of  this  with  former  Acts  on  the  same  subject 
:  will  bo  seen  that  a  school  committee  consisting  of  tAree,  six  o 
ine  persons,  may  make  a  change  in  school  books  by  a  vote  of /wo 
'lirds  of  the  whole  committee ;  where  the  committee  consists  o 
vjelee,  fifteen  or  eighteen  members,  and  the  questions  relating  t< 
chool  books  are  intrusted  to  a  sub-committee,  a  change  may  bi 
lade  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  this  committee  and  the  con 
urrent  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  board ;  and  in  any  cit; 
rliere  the  school  committee  consists  of  more  than  eighteen  pcrsone 

change  may  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  committee. 

[Ch«p.  13S.] 
Ak  Act  concerning  Educational  Statistics. 
le  it  enacltd,  Sfe.,  at  foBova: 

Sect.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  officers  or  persons  v. 
barge  of  all  ins^tuilona  of  learning,  whether  literary,  sd6ntific  or  prutes 
oaal,  incorporated,  supported  or  aided  by  this  Commonweatih ;  of  a1 
;fomi  schools  and  almshouses ;  of  all  private  educational  inatiiution^  ;  alsc 
f  all  agents,  guardians  or  treasurers  to  whom  appropriations  shall  be  mad 
IT  the  support  of  schools  among  the  Indians  of  this  ComnMnwealtl 
bether  by  general  statute  or  special  resolve,  on  or  before  the  flrst  day  c 
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JoM  m  each  year,  to  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  boar^  of  edacation, 
at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  of  such  statistics  of  the  several  institations  or 
schools  under  their  chai^,  relating  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  instructors, 
eoones  of  study,  eost  of  tuition  and  the  general  condition  of  said  institution 
or  school,  as  said  board  shall  prescribe. 

Sect.  2.  The  board  of  education  shall  prepare  blank. forms  of  inquiry 
kit  such  statistics,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  to  require,  and  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  sent  to  each  of  said  institutions  or  schools,  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  of  May  in  e^h  year.  In  preparing  said  forms,  reference  shall 
be  had  to  the  requirements  of  the  national  bureau  of  education  recently 
created  by  the  general  government. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Approved  AprH 
3, 1867. 

It  has  long  been  deemed  highly  desirable  that  all  the  educational 
statistics  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  annually  gathered,  con- 
densed and  printed  in  one  public  document,  and  thus  be  accessible 
to  all ;  and  none  seems  more  fitting  for  such  a  purpose  than  the 
Annual  Beport  of  this  Board.  If  the  experiment  prove  success-, 
ful,  the  report  will  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  annual 
work  of  our  State  in  all  the  branches  of  the  great  department  of 
education.  I  most  earnestly  invite  the  hearty  co-operatioa  of  all 
persons  having  charge  of  the  institutions  of  learning  of  every  kind 
to  aid  in  securing  so  desirable  a  result.  Blank  forms  of  inquiry 
will  be  so  prepared  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  trouble  in  giving 
die  information  sought,  and  sent  to  those  having  charge  of  the 
institutions  mentioned  in  the  Act,  as  it  requires. 

[Chap.  2S5.] 
Av  Act  in  relation  to  the  Schooling  and  Hours  of  Labor  of  Children 

employed  in,  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Establishments. 
A  U  enacted,  ^e.y  at  followi : 

Sect.  1.    No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  employed  in 

any  nuumfieu^turing  or  mechanical  establishment  within  this  Commonwealth, 

Mid  no  child  between  the  age  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  shall  be  so  employed, 

unless  he  has  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  under  teachers. 

S|^roved  by  the  school  committee  of  the  place  in  which  such  school  is 

kept,  at  least  three  months  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employ- 

ment:  pnvtded^  said  child  shall  have  lived  within  the  Commonwealth. 

dnring  the  preceding  six  months;  nor  shall  such  employment  continue 

ank^s  such  child  shall  attend  school  at  least  three  months  in  each  and 

every  ^ear ;  and  provided^  that  tuition  of  three  hours  per  day  in  a  public' 
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private  day  ichool  approved  by  (he  committee  of  the  place  in  which  bu 
iiool  is  kept,  diiriDg  a  term  of  six  moDths,  shall  be  deame<  I  the  equivale 

three  momhs'  attendance  at  a  school  kept  in  accordance  wilh  the  ct 
Diary  hours  of  tuition  ;  jtnd  no  time  less  than  sixty  days  of  actual  scho 
g  shall  be  accounted  as  three  month.',  and  no  time  less  than  one  hundr 
d  twenty  half  days  of  actual  schooling  shall  be  deemed  an  equivale 

three  months. 

Sbct.  2.    No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  year^  shall  be  employed 

y  manufaeluriag  or  mechanical  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours 

e  week. 

Sbct.  3.     Any  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  mai: 

cturing  or  mechanical  ostablisfiment,  who  shall  knowingly  employ 

rmit  to  be  employed  any  child  in  violation  of  the  preceding  sections,  a 

y  parent  or  guardian  who  allows  or  consents  to  such  employment,  sbi 

r  such  offence  forfeit  the  snm  of  SAy  dollars. 

Sbct.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  constable  of  the  Commonwealth 
ecially  detail  one  of  his  deputies,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  a 
id  all  other  laws  regulating  the 'employment  of  children  or  minors 
snufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments,  are  complied  wilh,  and 
QSecute  offences  against  the  same ;  and  he  shall  report  annually  to  t 
ivemor  all  proceedings  under  this  act ;  and  nothing  in  this  section  sh 
I  so  ooDStrued  as  to  prohibit  any  person  from  prosecuting  such  offences. 

Sect.  H.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  sevenly-thres  of  the  acta  of  I 
!ar  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  is  hereby  repealed :  provided,  thb  i 
all  not  affect  any  proceedings  now  pending. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  lake  effect  uxly  days  from  its  passaj 
ipproved  May  29, 1867. 

The  foregoing  Act  difiere  from  that  of  the  previous  year  on  t 
,me  subject  in  several  important  particulars,  and  is  a  decid 
iprovement  upon  it.  Instead  of  the  attendance  at  school  for  t 
Tax  of  six  months,  the  timo  of  attendance  ie  ma^e  to  conform 
le  terms  of  the  large  majority  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  w 
)t  only  secure  a  more  profitable  employment  of  the  time  devot 
I  study,  but  also  give  better  opportunities  for  labor,  and  th 
nd  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry.  Moreover  the  pc 
lission  is  given,  wherever  the  proper  facilities  are  furnished,' 
itending  school  and  working  upon  the  "  half-time  Byatem,"  whi 
18  been  adopted  with  very  satisfactory  results  in  many  man 
cturing  districts  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Act  is  that  which  provides  for  t 
nployment  of  a  competent  officer  "  to  see  that  the  provisions 
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the  Act,  and  all  other  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children 
or  miDors  in  manufactaring  or  mechanical  establishments  are 
complied  with,  and  to  prosecute  offences  against  the  same." 

The  Commonwealth  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  engaging 
the  senrices  of  a  gentleman  having  the  highest  qualifications  for 
the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  duties  of  the  office,  Gen* 
eral  H.  K.  Oliver,  late  Treasurer  and  Beceiver-Oeneral.  The  high 
public  offices  which  he  has  filled,  his  familiarity  with  the  organiza- 
tion aud  working  of  our  large  manufacturing  establishments,  his  ripe 
scholarship  and  well  known  sympathy  with  our  system  of  Public 
Schools,  and  above  all,  his  long  experience  as  an  educator,  com- 
prise a  combination  of  qualities  which  affords  the  most  ample 
guarantee  that  his  continued  employment  will  be  productive  of  the 
most  happy  results. 

Whatever  changes,  therefore,  may  be  made  in  the  department 
of  public  service  to  which  he  is  attached,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
loatter  of  the  highest  moment  that  he  be  retained  in  this  service, 
either  as  an  independent  officer,  or  under  the  direction  of  some 
competent  and  permanent  brancH  of  the  government. 

The  confession  that  the  employment  of  a  special  agent  is  needed 
to  enforce  obedience  in  a  Christian  community  to  such  a  law, 
breathing  the  tender  spirit  of.  the  Great  Teacher  toward  the  help- 
less and  exposed,  is  indeed  a  humiliating  one.  But  to  ignore  or 
ooTer  up  the  fact  would  be  not  only  moral  cowardice,  but  gross 
cnielty  and  injustice  to  those  in  whose  interest  the  enactment  was 
made.  Tliey  are  indeed  a  helpless  class.  Between  the  pressure 
of  the  heavy  hand  of  capital,  sometimes  blind  and  relentless,  and 
the  behests  of  ignorant  or  viciofts  or  necessitous  parents,  those 
children  can  look  alone  to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  protector  and 
guardian.  Like  the  blind,  and  the  deaf-mute,  and  hardly  less 
helpless  than  these,  they  are  the  wards  of  the  State,  and  claim,  not 
as  charity  but  as  justice,  the  privileges  of  knowledge  and  of 
healthful  training. 

That  the  foregoing  are  not  idle  fancies,  having  no  foundation 
hi  fact,  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  annual  report  for 
1867  of  a  veteran  and  beloved  "  minister  at  large,*'  will  painfully 
prove:— 

**  The  legislature  of  last  winter  passed  a  law  that  no  child  under  the 
^  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment 
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more  than  sizt;  hours  ia  one  treek.  And  jet,  within  tfaree  months,  chi 
Ann  in  this  city,  t«n  and  .eleven  jean  of  age,  have  been  employed  in  oi 
of  the  smaller  mills,  day  afler  day,  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  ten  i 
night,  wiih  only  the  usual  noon  intermiasion,  and  one  hour  at  an  earlysu] 
per  time ;  and  the  children  hoot  been  to  exhautUd  <u  hardly  to  he  ailt 
reach  their  hornet  and  their  bedt !  " 

The  good  missionary  veil  adda :  '*  Such  violence  to  the  cons] 
tntions  of  cbildrea  is  barbarona," 

[Chip.  311.] 
Ak  Act  concerning  the  Education  of  Deaf-Mates. 
Be  it  enacted,  3^e.,  at  foUowi : 

Sect.  1. '  The  governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education, 
hereby  authorized  to  send  Buch  deaf-mntei  or  deaf  children  between  fl 
and  ten  years  of  age,  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  instraction  at  t' 
expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  Oarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes 
Northampton,  or  to  such  scbopls  or  classes  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter 
established  for  the  educatjon  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  is  hereby 'authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  I 
each  sums  as  may  be  necesaaiy  to  provide  for  the  instmciion  and  suppt 
of  the  pupils  named  in  the  preceding  section,  not  exceeding  for  each  pu[ 
the  amount  which  is  now  or  may  hereafier  be  paid  by  the  Commonweal' 
for  the  education  and  support  of  deaf-mules  at  the  American  Asylum 
Hartford. 

Sect.  3.  The  education  of  all  deaf-mules  who  are  now  rec^ving 
may  hereafter  receive  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonweali 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  board  of  educaiio 
and  said  board  shall  set  forth  in  their  annual  report  the  number  of  pup 
so  instructed,  the  cost' of  their  instrdction  and  support,  the  way  in  wfai 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  baa  been  expended,  a 
euch  other  infurmation  aa  said  board  may  deem  important  to  be  laid  befc 
the  legislature. 

Sect.  4.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  extend  to  ten  years,  t 
term  of  instruction  now  granted,  to  deaf-mutes  educated  at  the  expense 
the  Commonwealth.. 

Sect.  5.  The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  I 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  appi 
priated,  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  6.  All  acts  and  pans  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  here 
repealed. 

Sect.  7.  This  act  shall  lake  effect  upon  its  passage.  lApproved  Ju 
1,  1867. 
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This  Act  is  tiie  initial  step  of  a  new  policy  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf-mutes  within  our  Commonwealth,  and 
devohes  new  and  responsible  duties  upon  the  Board  of  Education/ 
and  therefore  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  well  known  '^American  Asylum"  was  incorporated  as  ^^The 
Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Persons,"  May  16,  1816,  and  was  opened  in  Aprils 
1817,  at  Hartford,  with  seven  pupils,  of  whom  four  were  from 
Massachusetts. 

Much  interest  was  awakened  in  this  enterprise  throughout  our 
community,  and  considerable  sums  were  given  in  its  aid '  in  this 
and  other  States. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1817,  a  Besolve  was  passed  by  the  general 
eonrt,  requiring  the  *^  select  men  of  the  towns  and  the  assessors  of 
plantations  to  ascertain  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  perscNQS 
within  their  respective  towns  and  plantations,  and  report  to  the 
ncretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  next  session,  specifying 
the  age  and  sex  of  such  persons,  and  their  situation  and  that  of 
their  near  relatives,  in  point  of  property." 

The  information  thus  collected  was  communicated  by  the  secre* 
tary  to  the  legislature,  and  referred  to  a  joint  committee,  who 
reported^  *^  That  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  persons  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  has  now  been  called  is  worthy  of 
the  paternal  regard  of  the  government ; "  and  after  adverting  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  institution,  recently  founded  in  Connecticut,  had 
^conunenced  its  operations  under  flattering  prospects  of  success/' 
they  suggest  as  a  '^  subject  not  unworthy  of  inquiry,  whether  one 
establishment  of  this  kind  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  whether  some  or  all  of  those  States,  and  the 
opulent  individuals  therein,  will  not  be  disposed  to  contribute  to 
aaeh  an  establishment."  And  to  this  end  the  committee  submitted 
the  following  Besolve,  which  was  passed  Feb.  5, 1818 : — 

"Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  President  of  the  .Senate,  Hon. 
Timothy  Bigelow,  Speaker  of  the.Hoase  of  Representatives,  and  the  Hon. 
Richard  Sullivan,  be  a  Committee  in  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  to  con- 
sider the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  to  extend  their 
nuioiries,  so  far  as  is  practicable  as  to  the  views  of  the  neighboring  States 
la  relation  to  this  subject,  to  see  what  aid  this  Commonwealth  can,  in  their 
<^oion,  consistentlj  bestow  in  promoting  an  institution  for  improving  the 
condition  of  these  persons,  and  the  most  eligible  mode  of  carrying  the  same 
into  effect— to  report  at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Court.** 
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Oa  tlie  Idth  of  June,  1819,  the  legislature  passed  a  Resol 
appropriating  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  education  of  twe 
fiupils  at  tlie  Asylum  at  Hartford,  at  an  expense  not  to  ezc 
$200  for  each  individual  per  annum  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
also  provided  that  if  the  number  makiug  application  for  aid  slio 
be  more  thau  twenty  and  leas  than  forty,  then  the  $4,000  sho 
"be  distributed  among  them  in  equal  proportions;"  and  i 
greater  number  than  forty  should  apply,  "  the  persons  to  att 
shall  be  designated  by  lot ; "  and  further,  if  a  greater  num 
make  application  than  can  be  received  at  the  Asylum,  then  " 
persons  to  be  placed  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwea 
shall  be  designated  by  lot  under  the  direction  of  the  governc 
Provision  was  made  for  giving  due  notice  of  the  Resolve,  and 
method  of  making  applications  for  the  aid  granted  was  ] 
scribed.  Tlie  Resolves  were  to  "  continue  in  force  six  years  i 
no  more." 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1820,  the  legislature,  in  accorda 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  directors  of  the  Asylum,  that  " 
years  were  required  for  the  instruction  of  a  pupil  even  in 
common  branches  of  education,"  authorized  the  continuance  of 
State  pupils  in  the  Asylum  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  cautious,  wise  and  liberal  legi 
tion  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  which  she  for  the  first  time  assun 
the  higli  duty  of  educating  that  unfortunate  portion  of  her  c 
dren  who  are  deprived  of  bearing  and  speech,  and  availed  her 
of  tlie  advantE^es  offered  by  the  Institution  at  Hartford  for  i 
purpose. 

■  Meanwhile  the  United  iStates  Congress,  on  tlie  Sd  of  Mat 
1819,  granted  a  tract  of  land  equal  to  a  township,  which,  or 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  it,  should  "  remain  forever  to 
use  of  the  Asylum  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  deaf  i 
dumb  persons ; "  and  in  accordance  with  the  national  charac 
thus  given  to  it,  the  style  of  the  institution  was  changed  in  It 
following  from  that  of  the  "  Connecticut  Asylum  "  to  the  "  An 
ican  Asylum."    The  land  granted  by  Congress  was  sold  and — 

"  fie&lized  $314,000,  of  which  $75,000  was  invested  ia  real  estate, 
balance  in  productive  funds..  The  direclora  voted  to  expend  all  and  c 
the  income  of  e^il  fuads  in  deaf-mute  education,  the  principal  lo  remai 
sacred  truat.    The  fund  baa  been  to  managed  and  remains  intact ;  bui 
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tbe  increase  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  the  property  of  the  institation 
ia  now  esdmated  at  $500,000." 

^This  income  has  enabled  the  directors  to  reduce  the  price  of  tuition  and 
board  to  about  one-half  the  actual  cost. 


The  rates  from  1817  to  1821  were,  per  annum, 

1822  to  1825     «  « 

1826  to  1834     «  « 

1835  to  1863     «  •* 

for    1864  were 

from  1865  to  1866  were,  per  annum, 
with  the  cost  of  clothing  and  school-books  in  addition 

Arenige  number  of  pupils  for  the  fi^t  forty  years. 

For  the  last  ten  years, 

Present  number,  1867,         •        .        •        .        . 


$200  00 
150  00 
115  00 
100  00 
125  00 
175  00 


.  125 

.        .  225 

.  220 

Whole  number  since  1817, 1,700 

[See  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Deaf-Hutes,  May  27, 
18S7,page».] 

'^In  January,  1825,  commissioners  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Yermont  and  Massachusetts,  met  at  the  Asylum,  to  consider  the  question^ 
wheiher  each  of  these  States  should  establish  separate  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf-mutes,  or  should  send  pupih  to  Hartford.  The  commission- 
ers voted  unanimously  to  adopt  tbe  latter  course.  Bhode  Island  came  into 
tbe  arrangement  in  1842." 

The  Asylum  has  ever  since]  been  regarded  as  a  New  England 
institution. 

The  relations  established  with  the  Asylum  by  the  Resolves  of 
June,  181^  have  been  maintained  until  the  present  time.  Here  the 
deaf-mutes,  aided  by  the  State,  have  Iiad  opened  up  to  them,  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  been  guided  in  the  paths  of  a  Christian 
culture,  under  the  general  guardianship  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  more  recently  of  the  "  board  of  state  charities."  The 
reports  of  this  board,  and  of  its  secretary,  contain  much  valuable 
statistical  and  other  information  relating  to  the  Asylum  and  the 
pupils  from  our  own  Commonwealth,  to  which  reference  is 
wspcctfuUy  made. 

The  management  of  the  institution  has,  during  the  entire  period 
of  our  connection  with  it,  received  the  cordial  approval  of  the 
anthorities  who  have  visited  it,  with  no  other  exception,  so  far  as 
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I  am  informed,  than  that  which  has  been  the  result  of  differ 
opinions  respecting  tlie  methods  of  teaching  practised  there, 
this  point  the  report  from  vhich  I  have  already  drawn,  speaks 
foUoffs : — 

"Tour  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  (o  speak  in  terms  of  highest  a 
mendation  of  the  American  Asylum.  The  managers  have  conducted 
affairs  whb  wise  economy,  and  have  exhibited  an  earnest  desire, 
repeated  inveetimtiona  at  home  end  abroad,  to  introduce  the  best  meth 
of  texching.  Thia  invesiigntion  it  is  believed  they  will  continue,  and  t 
tbey  are  not  so  wedded  to  their  present  system  as  to  be  unwilling 
modiFy  it  if  their  own   or  others'  experiments  shall  encourage  them 

"  Your  Committee  desire  especially  to  commend  tbe  feiibfulness  : 
ability  of  Rev.  Collin:*  Stone,  principal,  and  of  bis  predece^or,  Mr  W. 
Turner,  who  was  for  foriy-two  yean  coonecied  with  the  Asylum. 

"  Tbe  teacfaera  are  colti vat ed,  patient  and  faithful ;  the  pupils  cbeei 
and  well  cared  for.  Tbe  TarioDs  legislative  committees  in  past  years  i 
the  board  of  slate  charities  bare  uniformly  approved  of  tbe  general  m 
agement  of  the  institution,  the  latter  differing  only  in  opinion  npon 
method  of  teaching." 

In  bis  Annaal  Address  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1867, 1 
Excellency  the  Qovernor  used  the  following  language  respect 
tbe 

"PBOTiaiOM   FOB  DKaF>MUTK8. 

"  For  sacceB!>ive  years  tbe  deaf-mutes  of  tbe  Commonwealth,  tbroi 
annaal  appropriations,  have  been  placed  for  instruction  and  (mining 
the  Asylum  at  Hanford.  While,  in  the  treatment  of  these  unfonuna 
sdence  was  at  fault  and  methods  were  crude,  in  tbe  absence  of  local  f 
Tisions,  this  course,  perhaps,  was  justifiable  j  but  with  tbe  added  ligh 
study  and  experience,  which  bave  explored  the  bidden  ways  and  devulo] 
the  mysterious  laws  by  which  tbe  recesses  of  nature  are  reached,  I  can 
longer  concur  in  this  policy  of  expatriation.  For  I  confess  that  I  share 
sympathetic  yearnings  of  tbe  people  of  Massachusetts  towards  these  cl 
dren  of  the  State,  detained  by  indissoluble  chains  in  the  domain  of  sileo 
This  rigid  grasp  we  may  never  relax ;  but  over  unseen  wires,  through 
seemingly  impassable  gulf  Ibat  separates  them  from  their  fellow^  we  n 
impart  no  small  amount  of  abstract  knowledge  and  moral  culture.  Tl 
are  wards  of  tbe  State.  Then,  as  oars  is  tbe  responsibility,  be  ours  a 
tbe  grateful  labor.  And  I  know  not  to  what  superrision  we  may  m 
safely  intrust  this  delicate  and  intricate  task,  than  to  tbe  matured  experiei 
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irhich  has  oyercome  the  greater  difficalty  of  blindness  saperadded  to  priva- 
tion of  speech  and  hearing.  To  no  other  object  of  phiknthropj  will  the 
warm  heart  of  Masaachnsetts  respond  more  promptly.  Assured  as  I  ani^ 
CD  snbstantial  grounds,  that  legislative  action  in  this  direction  will  develop 
rich  coorces  of  private  beneficence,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that 
the  initial  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  this  class  of  dependants  within  our 
Commonwealth.  Should  this  policy  be  adopted,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  eventually  result  in  a  permanent  decrease  of  the 
present  annual  expenditure  for  their  support." 

This  portion  of  the  Address,  and  various  .petitions  relating  'to 
the  same  subject,  were  referred  to  a  joint  special  committee  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

After  protracted  hearings,  in  which  the  origin,  history,  manage- 
ment and  condition  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  were  fully  exam- 
ined, and  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  methods  of  teaching  were 
largely  and  very  ably  discussed,  the  committee  agreed  upon  certain 
genial  statements  with  reference  to  the  topics  presented,  which 
they  give  fts  follows : — 

"  EXPATRIATION. 

"  Your  Committee  do  not  fully  sympathize  with  His  Excellency  in  his 
views  of '  expatriation.'  It  does  not  seem  to  them  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  extreme  sensitiveness  about  State  lines, — nor  that  the  distance  to  or 
ineoovenience  in  reaching  Hartford  much  exceeds  any  point  within  the 
State,  and  if  the  child  is  to  be  taken  away  from  home,  a  difference  of 
twenty  miles  more  or  less  is  unimportant.  Our  joint  interest  in  the 
American  Asylum  knay  overcome  our  local  pride,  and  'we  may  well  '  count 
the  cost,*  if  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils.  At  the 
same  time  we  agree  that,  '  we  must  consider  not  how  we  can  have  the 
cheapest  instructioa,  but  how  we  can  have  the  best.' 

"  The  facilities  and  long  experience  of  the  Hartford  institution  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked,  unless  greater  advantages  can  be  shown  from  a  new  public 
institution  than  have  been  made  apparent  to  your  Committee. 

'^EARLIER  EDUCATION. 

"Tour  Committee  are  entirely  agreed,  that  deaf-mutes  should  have  an 
opportunity  for  earlier  education  than  is  now  afforded  at  the  Hartford 
•Asylum.  Th&two  youngejr  classes  there  now  average  eleven  and  twelve 
>nd  a  quarter  years.  While  the  managers  of  that  institution  believe  that 
home  influence  is  best  until  a  child  is  eight  years  of  age,  we  are  by  no 
OKana  certain  that  they  would  not  consent  to  receive  younger  pupils^  if 
<Kir  State  ^d  not  limit  the  term  to  six  years*    In  the  meantime, — 
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I  <  Privftte  UDniScence,'  Bliaded  to  iQ  the  governor'B  address,  represe 
b7  a  large-hearted  dtizen  of  Northamplon,  to  whom,  let  ns  be  gntefi 
advance,  proposes  to  establish  and  endow  an  inslitulion  for  deaf-mati 
that  [)Iace>  Tour  Committee  will  recommend  the  incorporation  of  su 
school  and  such  legisLtiion  aa  will  give  pupils  of  lender  ^ears  on.opp 
nit;  for  primary  instruction  ia  that  or  any  other  school  which  the  gov« 
and  council  deem  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

"  We  ought  to  remark  that  it  ia  nnderstood  that  this  new  school  u 
committed  in  advance  to  either  system  of  deaf-mute  education. 

"This  legislation  will  presume  upon  no  change  of  our  relations  to 
American  Asylum,  either  in  regard  to  Massachusetts  pupils  now  thei 
to  any  who  may  apply  to  be  sent  there  hereafter,  nor  will  it  indicat  ■■ 
censure  upon  its  management  or  opinions  upon  its  system.  At  the  : 
Ume  it  will  give  an  opportuuity  for  enrlier  education,  and  pan 
accomplish  some  of  the  other  purposes  of  (hose  who  favor  a  chanj 
policy." 

"  StmifART. 

"  Your  Commillee  have  said  that  they  did  not  propose  to  maki 
extended  argument  upon  methods,  hut  briefly  (osubmit  the  conclusio 
which  they  have  arrived  from  the  evidence  submitted  and  upon  which 
base  their  recommend  ations. 

"They  flnd— 

"  1.  That  both  the  French  and  German  systems  have  been  taugli 
centuries. 

"  2.  That  both  are  (aught  in  all  the  principal  deaf-mutes  schools  in 
and  other  countries,  except  in  Germany  and  in  the  London  institution,  w 
'articulation'  is  chiefly  relied  upon. 

"  3.  That  the  sign  language  and  manual  alphabet  can  be  taught  t 
classes  of  deaf  persons  and  deaf-mutes,  and  are  the  most  eflTectual  mea 
communicating  information  to  a  large  majority  of  such  persons. 

"4.  The  advocates  of  both  systems  admit  that  'anicnlation"  ca 
taught  lo  some  deaf-mute^  but  not  lo  all— but  differ  as  to  the  number 
is  a  question  of  proportions.  The  fkct  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  so  i 
a  portion  of  the  schools  throughout  the  world,  seems  a  strong  argu 
against  its  exclusive  use  in  any  school  intended  for  all  classes  of 
mutes. 

"  Your  Committee  believe,  that  to  the  mojority  of  those  congeni 
deaf,  or  who  lost  their  bearing  in  infancy,  it  cannot  be  successfuKy  tau 
but  that  it  can  be  to  the  majority  of  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  per^n 

"  5.  That  the  ability  lo  ariicutate  is  so  great  a  blessing  tliat  it  oug 
be  retained  or  restored,  if  there  be  a  possibility  of  doing  so,  even  a 
sacrifice  of  some  other  advantages.  That  the  earlier  the  effort  is  n 
the  greater  the  hope  of  success. 
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^6.  That  snccess  depends  in  some  measure  upon  faith  in  either  theory ; 
and  that  the  danger  is  that  the  advocates  of  each  will  he  too  much  wedded 
(0  tbeir  favorite  method.  But  that  no  public  school  ought  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  either. 

"7.  That  lip  reading  or  lip  signs,  (it  is  really  but  another  sign  lan- 
ptage,)  may  be  taught  to  nearly  all  pupils,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
aoj  necessary  connection  between  it  and  *  articulation,'  nor  does  it  appear 
wby  it  may  not  be  learned  by  children  entirely  incapable  of  articulation ; 
or  be  taught  with  or  by  the  manual  system  or  vice  versa. 

^8.  That  the  evils  of  'aggregation  in  intensifying  an  infirmity,'  do  not 
seem  great  enough  to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  large  institutionSy 
or  to  connterbalance  the  advantages  which  they  offer. 

'9.  That  a  small  number  only  can  be  taught  lip-reading  by  one  teacher, 
and  that  when  learned  it  can  be  made  available  only  in  .a  favorable  light 
and  at  short  distances." 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  recommended  the  passage  of  an 
"Act  to  incorporate  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at 
Northampton,^'  and  also  the  Act  given  above. 

The  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  was  duly  organized  at 
Northampton  in  August  last,  and  was  opened  for  pupils  in  Octo- 
ber. Mi$s  H.  B.  Rogers  was  made  the  principal,  and  her  school  at 
Chdmsford  was  made  a  part  of  the  new  institution. 

As  the  Act  provides,  five  pupils  were  nominated  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  approval  of.  this  Board,  as  State  pupils  in  the  school  at 
Chelmsford ;  and  six  others  have,  in  like  manner,  become  members 
of  the  Clarke  Institution.  The  five  sent  to  Chelmsford  were  each 
^ght  years  of  age,  and  of  the  six  sent  to  Northampton,  two  were 
five,  two  seven  and  two  nine  years  of  age. 

The  3d  section  of  the  Act  makes  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  at  either  institution  "  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  board  of  education." 

The  reasons  which  led  the  committee  to  recommend  this  ehange 
are  thus  stated : — 

**  Tour  Committee  find  the  deaf-mute  pupils  of  the  State  ineloded  among 
w  *  dependent  classes.'  In  this  connection  they  desire  to  say,  that  the 
policy  and  practice  of  the  Commonwealth  is,  to  give  every  child  an  educa- 
^wo,  and  attendance  upon  school  is  compulsory  between  certain  ages.  No 
exception  is  made  as  to  his  ability  or  infirmity,  and  the  doors  of  a  school 
»re  open  in  every  district  to  every  child.     But  the  teacher,  representing 
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the  State,  finds  at  the  door  a  deaf-mute  child,  whom  he  is  incompetent  to 
teach,  or  to  whom  he  is  unable  to  devote  time  enough  to  teach.  His  heart 
18  full  of  sympathy,  and  he  says  to  the  child :  '  God  has  denied  to  you  the 
power  to  acquire  our  system  of  education,  or  rather,  has  denied  to  me  the 
ability  readily  to  adapt  our  system  to  your  infirmity,  or  to  inaugurate  and 
carry  out  a  system  fitted  to  your  necessities.  But  you  have  a  right  to  an 
education,  nevertheless.' 

^Tbe  Commonwealth  recognizes  this  right,  but  says:  ^ While  it  is 
neither  economical  nor  convenient  to  teach  you  at  home,  we  must  not  deny 
to  you  the  privileges  accorded  to  other  children,  and  will  send  you  to  an 
institution  adapted  to  your  necessities ; '  and  so  the  child  becomes  a  '  ward 
of  the  Commonwealth.'  He  is  a  ward,  just  as  [much,  and  no  more,  than 
any  other  child  attending  a  public  schooL  True,  it  may  be  said,  we  ^  sup- 
port '  the  child  during  his  term  at  the  Asylum ;  but  need  we  do  so  if  we 
educate  him  as  we  do  other  pupils,  at  his  own  door  ?  His  parents  would 
then  provide  for  him  as  they  do  for  their  other  children.  For  our  con- 
venience, and  for  economy's  sake,  we  adopt  a  special  course  to  educate 
him.  The  parent  pays  his  portion  of  the  school  tax.  We  deprive  him  of 
the  society  of  his  child,  loved  the  more  because  of  his  infirmity,  but  we 
ought  not  longer  to  Cfdl  that  child  a  charity  pupil. 

^  With  these  views,  as  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth  over  her  deaf- 
mutes  seems  to  be  for  purposes  of  education,  and  not  of  support,  your 
Committee  will  recommend  that  they  be  hereafler  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  of  education,  who  have  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State. 

'^  This  recommendation  grows  out  of  the  views  heretofore  indicated,  and 
of  the  frequent  complaint  that  this  class  of  pupils  are  now  associated  in  an 
annual  report  with  the  paupers,  criminals  and  charities  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  we  desire  most  emphatically  to  state,  that  we  intend  by  this 
recommendation  no  reflection  upon  the  board  of  state  charities,  who  have 
hitherto  had  this  care." 


In  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Act,  a  committee  of  this 
Board,  Messrs.  Seelye,  Philbrick  and  the  Secretary,  have  visited 
both  institutions  and  found  them  in  successful  operation  ;  the  one 
at  Northampton  using  the  method  often  known  as  ^'  articulation  " 
and  ^'  reading  from  the  lips/'  while  at  the  Asylum  the  sign  method 
was  used  as  heretofore. 

The  number  of  pupils  aided  by  the  State  in  the  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  January  1, 1868,  was  103,  ten  of  whom  were  admitted 
during  the    year  1867.     The  amount  of  money  drawn  from 
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the  treasury  for  their  support  was  $19,610.81,  at  the  rate 
of  $175  for  each  pupil  per  annum,  which  "  covers  every  expense 
except  for  clothing,  aQd,  in  case  of  sickness,  the  physician's 
bill ;  and  entitles  each  pupil  to  tuition,  board  and  supervision  dur- 
ing the  year,  including  board  for  vacation,  if  they  desire  it.  Most 
go  home  in  the  vacation,  though  many  who  are  poor,  or  have  no 
homes,  remain." 

A  complete  catalogue  of  the  Massachusetts  pupils,  with  their 
places  of  residence,  age  at  the  time  of  admission,  the  date  of 
admission,  and  the  causes  of  deafness,  will  be  found  appended  to 
this  Report ;  also  interesting  extracts  from  the  last  annual  report, 
relating  to  the  origin,  history,  objects  and  work  of  the  institution. 
[Appendix,  A.] 

The  amount  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  State 
pupils  at  Miss  Rogers'  school  at  Chelmsford,  during  the  year  1867, 
▼as  11,079.15,  and  there  has  been  paid  to  the  Clarke  Institution, 
$787.  A  report  made  by  the  president  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  [B.,]  containing  in  full  the  information  required  by 
the  statute  to  be  communicated  to  the  legislature,  and  a  full 
account  of  the  origin,  plans  and  purposes  of  the  institution. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Board, 
nor  of  the  Secretary,  to  express  any  opinions  or  to  enter  upon  any 
disoussions,  relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  practised  by  either  of  the  institutions  above  named. 
The  connection  has  been  too  recent  to  allow  a  proper  investigation 
of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question,  and  of  too  general  and  slight 
a  nature  to  give  the  Board  any  practical  control  over  the  matter, 
since  both  institutions  are  independent  corporations,  having  their 
own  boards  of  control,  and  one  of  them  in  another  State.  For 
any  statements,  reasonings  or  opinions  on  these  topics,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  reports  hereto  appended,  the  Board  assumes  no 
responsibility  whatever. 

SCHOOL    FUND. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amount  and  productiveness,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  this  fund  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  I  have  annually 
given  some  account  of  it. 

Its  condition  on  the  1st  instant  and  the  changes  made  during 
the  year  are  as  follows : — 
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naount  of  Uie  fund  January  1, 1867, 

eceived  for  auespended  balances,    .    $1,007  85 

Bceived  for  unexpended  moiety  of 

income,         .,...•    4,685  63 

Bcoived  3  per  cent,  dividend  in  stock 

of  Western  Railroad  at  par,  .        .  172,860  00 


[Jai 
$2,001,450  i 


ToUl  amount  of  the  fund  January  1, 1868,  .    $2,179,976  i 

le  receipts  for  the  year  on  account  of  the  priuci- 

pal,  including  the  abore  additions,  were,     .        .   9223,212  t 

lie  payments  on  account  of  inveBtments,        .        .     205,916  0 


Balance  of  principal  in  cash  on  hand, 
The  investmentB  are  as  follows : — 
notos  and  bonds  of  cities  and  towns,  at  6  per  ct. 
notes,  &c.,  &c.,  at  5}  per  cent., 
notes  and  bonds  of  cities  and  towns,  at  5  per  ct. 
dividual  notes,  at  6  per  cent.,  . 
ate  of  Maine  Scrip,  at  5  per  cent.,    . 
UBachusetts  Scrip,  at  5  per  cent.,     . 
issacbusetts  Scrip,  at  6  per  cent.,     . 
lited  States  5-20  bonds,  at  6  per  cent., 
>tes  and  Mortgages,  Back  Bay  Lauds,  at  5  per  ct. 
esteni  Railroad  Stock,  7,491  shares, 


117,296  6 


8265,070  C 
82,500  0 
47,000  C 
15,000  C 
125,000  C 
633,000  C 
103,000  C 
30,000  C 
146,481  6 
765,628  5 


$2,179,976  S 

In  the  last  item  the  investment  in  Western  Railroad  stocks 
arged  with  the  premium  paid  on  shares  purchased  in  1866  an 
67,  amounting  to  $16,528.50. 


le  investments  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest  are, 

ares  Western  Railroad  Stock,  par, 

16  receipts  from  iatercst  and  diridends  from  June 

1, 1866,  to  January  1, 1867,  were 

om  January  1, 1867,  to  January  1,  1868,    . 


»951,481  6 
32,500  C 
413,070  C 
749,100  « 

M7,029  C 
139,259  C 
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It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  principal,  or  $951,- 
481.66,  yields  but  5  per  cent,  interest.  f68S,000  of  tliis  amount 
is  Massachusetts  Scrip,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  to  the  school 
fund  in  currency,  while  to  all  other  holders  the  payment  is  made 
in  gold.  By  this  means  the  fund  has  already  suffered  a  loss  of 
nearly  $90,000.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  same  good  faith 
which  the  Commonwealth  observes  towards  her  creditors  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  lands,  should  also  be  kept  with  the  fund 
sacredly  dedicated  to  the  encouragement  of  '^  literature  and  the 
sciences  and  the  seminaries  of  them." 

I  submit  that  this  is  required  not  more  by  good  faith  than  by 
the  dictates  of  a  sound  policy.  Annually  sharp  language  is 
used  respecting  the  doubtful  faith  of  certain  creditor  corporations 
which  take  advantage  of  the  laws  of  Congress  to  pay  in  currency 
that  which  the  Commonwealth  is  bound,  for  their  benefit,  to  pay 
in  gold.  Is  it  the  dictate  of  a  wise  policy  to  practice  in  one  case 
that  of  which  she  makes  complaint  in  another  ? 

I  am  aware  of  the  show  of  reason  attempted  in  defence  of  the 
practice.  While  the  indebtedness  is  admitted,  it  is  said  that  the 
payment  would  be  but  the  taking  from  one  pocket  and  putting 
into  another,  and  so  the  obligation  to  pay  is  resolved  into  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience.  To  this  I  answer  that  if  the  statement  be 
true,  it  might  be  very  well,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  example,  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  to  pay  back  from  the  receiving  to  the 
losing  pocket,  at  least  till  a  balance  is  restored.  But  the  assump- 
tion is  Mlacious.  The  pockets  are  not  alike.  A  brieC  statement 
•  will  make  this  matter  plain. 

The  functions  of  government  are  performed ;  laws  are  enacted ; 
justice  is  administered ;  domestic  peace  is  preserved,  and  public 
security  defended,  for  the  common  welfare,  and  at  the  common 
expense ;  that  is  by  equal  taxation  upon  all  persons  and  property 
within  its  jurisdiction.  But  the  general  education  of  the  whole 
people,  is  no  less  than  these  a  matter  which  concerns  the  general 
welfare.  The  Public  Schools  are  supported  for  the  common  bene- 
fit—for the  good  of  the  "body  politic,"  and  not  of  particular 
persons  or  places — and  hence,  on  strict  principle,  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  common  expense — ^by  the  equal  contributions  of  all 
persons  and  their  property,  who  compose  the  State. 

But  with  us  a  different  system  has  prevailed  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  State  has,  for  good  reasons,  devolved  upon  each  city  and 
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town  the  duty  of  educating  its  own  population.  The  burdens  of 
taxation  thus  imposed  exhibit  great  inequality  in  different  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  illustration  of  this  inequality,  I  will 
give  the  results  of  a  comparison  between  two  counties,  Suffolk  and 
Franklin,  one  a  commercial  and  the  other  an  agricultural  county, 
in  respect  to  school  population,  valuation,  and  the  rate  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  schools : — 


In  Suffolk— 
The  valuation  in  1865,  was 
No.  of  children  between  5  and  15,  in  1866, 
The  amount  of  valuation  to  each  child, 

In  Franklin — 
The  valuation  in  1865,      .... 
No.  of  children  between  5  and  15, 
Amount  of  valuation  to  each  child,    . 


$387,276,700  00 

38,848 

$9,969  00 


$13,048,120  00 

6,605 

$1,975  33 


That  is,  the  amount  of  taxable  property  represented  by  a  single 
child  in  Franklin,  is  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  repre- 
sented by  a  child  in  Suffolk. 

The  same  inequality  appears  in  a  comparison  of  the  percentage 
of  taxation  in  the  two  counties.  In  Suffolk  County,  the  amount 
is  1.63  mills  in  the  dollar,  (in  Boston  alone  it  is  1.56  mills,)  while 
in  Franklin  it  is  3.01  mills. 

A  comparison  of  other  counties  or  towns  will  disclose  every- 
where similar  inequalities. 

In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  the  practice  prevails  of 
levying  a  uniform  tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Thus,  New  York  lays  a  State  tax  of  1\  mills, 
which,  when  collected,  is  used  for  general  educational  purposes 
and  distributed  amongst  the  cities  and  towns  for  the  support  of 
schools,  in  like  manner  and  on  conditions  similar  to  those  by  which 
the  income  of  our  school  fund  is  distributed. 

Now,  the  equalization  of  burdens  which  is  accomplished  in  New 
York  by  a  State  tax,  is,  in  a  slight  degree,  effected  with  us  by  the 
use  of  one  moiety  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  other  educational  purposes  which  are  for  the 
common  benefit,  and  by  dividing  the  other  moiety  among  the 
towns  in  a  manner  specially  favorable  to  the  least  populous. 
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From  this  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  the  school  fund  is  not.  a 
'^  pocket  "  in  any  such  sense  as  is  implied.  It  is  rather  a  sacred 
deposit,  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  State  treasury,  and  forever 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  education, — uses  the  highest  and  most 
saered  known  to  the  State.  I  earnestly,  yet  respectfully  urge,  that 
with  such  a  fund,  deyoted  to  such  uses,  there  should  be  no  dispo- 
sition to  tamper. 

TEACHEBS'  msTrruTES. 

During  the  year  seyen  Institutes  have  been  held, — two  in  the 
spring,  and  five  in  the  autumn, — at  the  following  places  and 
times : — 


At  Needham,   . 

Apr. 

22d, 

Lowell, 

n 

29th, 

Marlborough, 

.    Oct. 

21st, 

South  Hadley,     . 

u 

28th, 

North  Easton,      . 

Nov. 

4th, 

Winchendon, 

* 

nth. 

South  Dennis, 

1 

18th, 

u 


u 


li 


it 


u 


n 


u 


a 


u 


u 


u 


u 


58 
252 
210 
255 
110 
187 

89 


Whole  number  in  attendance, 1,106 

Another,  to  make  the  full  complement  contemplated  by  the 
usual  appropriation  of  the  ^legislature,  would  have  been  held  in 
October,  but  was  prevented  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  that  month.  These  Institutes  were  held 
in  six  different  counties,  and  the  average  number  of  towns  repre- 
sented by  the  teachers  attending  those  held  in  the  autumn  was 
tvedty-one.  At  most  of  these  Institutes  there  were  twenty-seven 
teaching  exercises,  and  five  evening  lectures  of  a  more  popular 
character,  yet  intimately  connected  with'  the  general  subject  of 
education.  Besides  the  number,  given  above,  of  members  in 
attendance,  most  of  the  sessions  during  the  day  were  attended  by 
many  of  the  citizens,  and  the  evening  lectures  were  delivered  to 
veiy  large  and  interested  audiences. 

Begular  instruction  in  the  subjects  usually  presented  at  Insti- 
tutes was  given  by  Professor  William  Bussell,  Messrs.  Niles, 
Walton,  Holt  and  Bowler ;  occasional  teaching  exercises,  or  lec- 
tures, were  given  at  the  daily  sessions  by  Messrs.  Thompson, 
Sharpe,  Gage,  Monroe,  Hagar,  Dickinson,  Boyden,  Miss  Mitchell, 
and  the  Agent,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board.    The  evening  lectures 
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■Q  given  by  MesBrs.  Gage,  Monroe,  Niles,  Hagar,  Bad  the  Agent, 
I  Secretary. 

Ln  increasing  interest  -  has  been  manifested  in  the  Institutes 
-ing  the  year,  by  members  of  school  committees  in  the  several 
'ns  where  tbey  have  been  held,  many  of  whom  were  constant 
I  attentive  listeners  at  a  greater  part  of  the  sessions.  In  one  ox 
)  instances  several  members  of  school  committees  came  from 
oining  towns  with  a  large  number  of  teachers,  and  remained 
le  days,  having  closed  the  schools  for  this  purpose,  and  contin- 
g  to  the  teachers  their  usual  wages.  In  a  few  instances,  how- 
ir,  teachers  have  not  been  permitted  to  attend  the  Institutes 
d  in  the  towns  in  which  they  were  employed,  without  a  redac- 
1  of  their  wages  for  the  time  being. 

:t  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  in  some  places  where  much  indiffer 
le  was  manifested  at  the  opening  of  tlie  Institute  by  members  o: 
lOol  committees,  and  many  of  the  citizens,  and  the  prospect  of  £ 
»:essful  Institute  ^emed  very  discouraging,  very  soon  ai 
ereEt  began  to  develop  itself,  and  to  grow  stronger  each  day 
1  at  the  closing  exercises  remarks  have  been  made,  and  resola 
ns  unanimously  adopted,  espressive  of  the  warmest  thanks  o 
I  committees,  teachers  and  citizens  generally,  for  the  benefi' 
ly  had  derived  from  the  Institute,  and  far  the  highly  favorabl< 
luence  they  believed  it  would  exert  upon  the  interests  of  popu 
education  in  their  several  towns.  The  wish,  too,  is  oftei 
pressed  that  another  Institute  may  very  soon  be  held  in  theL 
ru,  and  invitations  for  Institutes  come  much  more  frequently 
m  towns  where  they  have  previously  been  held,  than  fron 
lers  which  have  never  experienced  their  benefits.  Those, whi 
1  interested  in  securing  for  their  towns  the  meetings  of  tht 
ititute,  sometimes  find  it  rather  difficult  at  first  to  obtain  for  th< 
chers  the  gratuitous  accommodation  generally  accorded  t( 
im,  but  when  the  real  object  of  the  Institute,  and  tlie  charactei 
those  in  attendance,  become  known,  more  places  of  accommoda 
n  are  frequently  offered  than  there  are  persons  to  accept  them 
Id  a  gentleman  to  a  member  of  the  local  committee,  at  the  closi 
one  of  the  Institutes,  "  My  family  has  entertained  two  teachers 
d  if  another  can  be  held  hare  next  year,  send  us  four."  "  W- 
e  the  spirit  of  these  teachers,"  said  auotlier,  whose  generou 
spitality  had  been  extended  to  four  of  their  number ;  "  nos 
ae  send  us  six,  or  even  eight."  At  the  close  of  another  Institute 
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the  ebaurman  of  the  school  committee  publicly  declared  that  the 
exercises  of  the  week  had  been  of  greater  advantage  to  the  inter- 
ests of  edacation  in  the  town,  than  the  keeping  of  all  their  schools 
for  a  whole  year  would  be,  and  that  he  regarded  the  Institute  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  the  cause  of  education  which 
the  State  has  put  in  operation. 

From  another  town  in  which  one  of  the  Institutes  was  held,  a 
letter  has  been  received  from  a  member  of  the  school  committee, 
formerly  a  State  senator, 4n  which  he  says :  "With  the  exception 
of  the  Institute  held  in  this  town  in  1856,  under  the  direction  of 
Governor  BoutweU,  we  have  had  nothing  of  any  kind  equal  to  the 
Institute  held  this  fall,  with  reference  to  promoting  an  interest  in 
the  matter  of  education.    I  have  taken  a  g^od  deal  of  pains  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  citizens  here  who  attended  the  Institute, 
and,  without  exception,  they  spoke  in  terms  of  unquali&ed  praise. 
1  have  asked  farmers  and  mechanics,  persons  of  no  great  culture, 
but  persons  of  good  sense,  and  the  reply  has  invariably  been,  *  We 
liked  it.'     One,  who  I  did  not  suppose  would  be  interested  in  such 
matters,  said  that  ^  the  lectures  were  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to 
the  town.'    The  lectures  of  the  Institute  were  invariably  simple 
and  plain,  and  worth  more,  as  a  matter  of  instruction,  than  some 
lectures  that  have  cost  us  a  high  figure.    I  say  emphatically  that 
the  Institute  was  a  perfect  success,  and  that  not  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  were  very  much  gratified,  but  that  the  teachers, 
of  both  sexes,  who  came  to  attend,  went  away  highly  satisfied.    I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  an  Institute 
here  next  year,  but  I  think  that  another  in  two  years'  time  would 
meet  with  the  same  success." 

The  chairman  of  the  school  committee  in  one  of  the  towns, 
says: — 

"  I  write  a  few  lines  to  show  you  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  the 
general  impression  in  thb  place,  in  regard  to  the  Teachers'  Institute,  held 
here  this  autumn. 

**  1.  The  exercises.  These  were  of  a  high  order.  The  instructions  g^ven 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  on  important  topics,  and  were  defi- 
nite, lucid,  and  as  full  as  the  time  would  justify.  No  person  having  the 
natural  qualifications  of  a  teacher  could  fail  to  learn  much  in  regard  to  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  government 

"  2.  The  general  lectures,  that  is,  those  relating  to  ventilation,  school 
lawB  and  government,  gave  general  satisfaction.  Those  relating  to  geogra- 
phy, Yustory  and  the  basis  of  national  authority,  were  sound  and  healthful. 
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The  iafonnatioii  Ihns  obbuued  has  enable^  me  ia  **  conferring  with  te 
era  uid  committeea,  and  lecturing  upon  subjects  connected  with  edticati 
to  adapt  my  efforts  to  meet  the  circumslonceB  and  wants  of  the  ki 
towns  Tisiied.  The  attention  given  to  the  general  deportment  of 
sdiolars,  their  manner  of  almlf  ing  and  of  redting,  their  atteudanci 
absence,  and  many  other  particulars  suggested  by  the  teachers,  have 
nished  me  appropriate  topics  for  the  remarks  nliich  the  Agent  is  expe 
to  make  in  each  school  visited,  with  tbe  hope  of  exciting  the  scholai 
greater  diligence  in  study,  to  more  prompt  and  constant  attendance,  an< 
general,  of  leading  them  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  advantages  w 
ore  so  freely  opened  to  them  in  the  Public  Scboob  of  our  State, 
impreesion  is,  that  by  such  visits  to  separate  schools,  and  by  efforts  ipeci 
directed  lo  meet  their  wants,  although  requiring  more  time  and  labor  I 
woald  appear  from  any  statistical  report,  much  more  good  can  be  ace 
pliibed  by  an  Agent,  than  by  meeting  teachers  and  scholars  in  large  u 
bers,  when  he  must  talk  on  general  sutijectB  in  a  general  way,  and  no 
feels  particularly  addressed,  and  comparatively  little  good  results.  In  tc 
of  extensive  area  it  is  very  frequently  ditficnlt  to  get  li^ether  all 
teachers  and  any  considerable  number  of  scholars,  irom  the  nnmerous 
widely-scattered  dislricts.  My  visits  have  always  been  welcomed  by 
teachers,  and  whatever  suggestions  I  have  been  led  to  make  in  regard  t 
improved  clai^sification,  methods  of  teaching  and  of  discipline,  etc,  1 
been  very  kindly  and  often  gratefully  received,  and,  in  several  instance 
I  have  subsequently  learned  from  the  teachers  themselves,  have  bee 
once  adopted,  with  decided  benefit  to  the  schoob. 

In  every  instance,  too,  I  have  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  m 
hen  of  the  school  committee  in  the  several  towns  visited, — they  c 
meeting  me  on  my  arrival,  and  one  or  more  of  them  going  with  me  1 
school  to  school.  They  have  co&solted  me  on  many  topici  coimected  ' 
their  dnties,  and  efforts  to  make  the  schools  more  efficient,  and  have  soi 
information  in  regard  to  what  other  towns  are  doing  in  educati 
matters. 

In  many  towns  the  committees  are  composed  of  men  who,  while  desi 
of  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  the  schools,  have  had  no  experi< 
OS  practical  teachers,  and  are  but  imperfectly  informed  in  respect  to 
dnties  of  thoir  office.  Of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  Buperinten 
and  prodential  committees  they  are  comparatively  ignorant ;  with  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  of  school  government,  they  are  not  suSScie 
familiar  to  assist  by  their  counsels  the  young  and  often  inexperiei 
teachers,  who,  with  no  professional  training,  and  with  no  very  defi 
ideas  of  the  teacher's  duties,  have  been  led  to  assume  them ;  and  on  n 
other  matters  connected  with  their  perplexing  and  responsible  duties  t 
are  equally  uninfonned.     I  have  known  of  some  towns  losing  their  si 
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of  the  approprifttion  from  the  State  school  fund,  because  the  committee  did 
not  know  hoir  to  fill  out  the  blank  certificate,  which  the  statute  requires 
sball  annually  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education*  I  have  known  instances 
of  members  of  sdiool  committees,  ignorantly  supposing  that  they  had  a 
legal  right  to  do  so,  inflicting  corporal  puniahmeut  upon  refractory  pujMlB, 
and  thus  rendering  themselves  liable  to  prosecution.  I  have  heard  com* 
mittees  fi:^uently  complain  that  they  could  get  no  appropriation  horn 
their  towns  for  procuring  a  globe,  outline  maps,  and  other  indispensable 
requisites  for  the  school-room,  not  knowing  that  the  statute  anthoriees 
them  to  ezpend*one-fourth  part  of  the  amount  received  by  the  town  fiK)m 
the  State  appropriation  for  these  very  purposes,  and  that  the  neglect  to 
proeore  them  is  chargeable  directly  upon  themselves.  School-houses  are 
Bomedmes  erected,  and  old  ones  remodelled,  without  a  clear  conception  of 
what  is  needed,  and  without  any  of  the  important  improvements  in  respect 
to  ventilation,  siae  and  lighting  of  rooms,  convenience,  style,  &c.,  Soo^f 
whidi  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  omstructed  school-houses  of  modern 
timeB,  merely  because  iJtm  committees  or  towns  have  no  particular  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  so  retain  in  the  new  buildings  many  of  the  highly 
ohjectioaable  features  of  the  old  ones. 

These  are  a  lew  of  the  subjects  on  which  many  school  committees  desire 
to  consult  <nie  whom  they  presume  to  be  familiar  with  all  matters  of  policy 
ooDoecfed  with  the  management  of  schools,  and  who  in  many  ways  can 
aid  them  by  his  presence  and  counsel.  The  abolishing  of  the  district 
system  in  many  towns,  and  the  erection  of  better  school-houses,  and  the 
proper  grading  of  the  schools,  consequent  upon  it,  devolve  upon  committees 
new  duties,  in  respect  to  which  the  advice  of  one  familiar  with  these  mat- 
ten  is  much  dedred.  In  several  towns  I  have,  for  this  purpose,  been 
reqoeited  to  repeat  visits,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
make  mjself  so  fiimiliar  with  their  local  circumstances  and  wants  that  I 
night  be  able  to  recommend  the  best  plan  for  them  to  start  with,  and  tlte 
bert  means  of  carrying  it  out  successfully. 

In  mj  public  addresses  I  have  sought  to  awaken  an  increased  interest 
ia  popular  education  among  the  people,  commending  them  for  what  they 
have  done,  pointing  out  deficiencies  when  they  exist,  and  indicating  means 
^  the  improvement  of  their  schools.  Notices,  when  practicable,  have 
been  sent  in  advance  of  a  visit,  which  have  been  given  from  the  pulpits, 
and  in  the  schools,  and  printed  notices  have  been  posted  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  Generally,  large  and  interested  audiences  have  attended  the 
«i^ening  lectures,  and  frequent  requests  have  been  made  for  another 
similar  meeting. 

la  many  of  the  towns,  especially  where  the  district  system  still  exists, 
there  is  a  sad  waste  ci  money,  time  and  privileges.  There  are  numerous 
districts  where  are  found  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  school  children,  for 
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whom  a  separate  acbool  is  maintained,  and  I  know  of  one  town  in  whii 
were  maintained  three  scboola,  during  the  Bummer  and  winter  months,  fl 
only  two,  Ave  and  eight  children,  respect iyelj,  being  the  entire  number 
children  of  suitable  school  age  resident  in  these  three  districts.  In  bob 
cases,  it  is  true,  the  distance  which  the  children  must  go  to  attend  tl 
school  in  an  adjoining  district  may  be  a  valid  objeclJon  to  their  doing  i 
bat  wonld  it  not  be  a  more  economical  arrangement,  and  secure  to  tl 
children  longer  schools 'and  greater  advantages,  to  hire  their  conveyance 
and  from  school,  if  need  be,  and  expend  npon  one  school  the  money  no 
expended  upon  t^o  or  more,  rather  than  to  have  bo  many  separate  schoo 
for  ao  limited  a  number? 

It  is  a  cheering  drcumstanco,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  thi 
during  the  year  an  unusual  number  of  school-houses  have  been  erected  ; 
many  parts  of  the  State,  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  intellige: 
and  liberal  public  spirit  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  have  erected  thei 
In  respect  to  their  architecture,  location,  size,  ventilation,  furniture  ai 
fumiahings,  convenient  arrangements,  play-grounds,  and  every  importai 
requisite,  many  of  these  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Much,  however,  Bti 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  old  school-houBe  so  hunioroual 
described  in  "  The  District  School  as  it  was,"  is  but  a  repi-esentative  < 
numerous  similar  buildings  that  I  find  etill  used  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  towns  which  tolerate  them.  One  of  our  Ifa 
sachusetts  soldiers  described  a  school-house  which  he  saw  in  Yirgini 
which,  afler  a  close  examination,  he  valued  at  four  dollars  twelve  and 
half  cents.  I  have  in  my  "Note  Book"  descriptions  of  several  in  our  ow 
State  of  but  little  more  value ;  some  of  which,  entirely  destitute  of  a  glob 
maps,  clock,  thermometer,  chairs  for  visitors,  and  everything  else  excej 
the  old,  unpainted,  mutilated  desks  and  seats,  an  old  box  stove,  a  broor 
and  the  remnants  of  the  dictionary  furnished  by  the  State,  are  not,  ever^ 
thing  included,  worth  $29,  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Such  buildings  ar 
with  few  exceptions,  found  in  towns  that  have  not  yet  abolished  the  di 
trict  system.  Where  such  indifference  to  comfortatde  and  suitable  accon 
modations  for  the  children  prevails,  I  find,  as  might  be  expected,  a  simih 
neglect  in  rcgurd  to  other  matters  connected  with  education.  lucompetei 
teachers  are  employed,  merely  because  they  can  be  obtained  for  less  wage 
parents  neglect  to  visit  the  schools,  the  altendance  of  the  children  is  vei 
irregular,  and  the  general  results  are  such  as  under  such  circumslancej  migl 
reasonably  be  eipeclcd.  But  upon  these  and  numerous  kindred  topic 
which  ray  observations  during  the  year  suggest,  I  cannot  now  dwell,  as 
fear  1  have  already  exceeded  the  space  allowed  me. 

Before  closing  I  desire,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  others  who  hai 
attended  the  Teachers'  Institutes  during  the  year,  to  present  my  gratefi 
acknowledgments  to  the  officers  of  the  following  railroads  who  have  authoi 
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ized  me  to  istae  free  return  tickets  to  those  who  have  paid  an  adyance 
fare,  viz. :  The  Old  Colony  and  Newport,  Cape  Cod,  Boston  and  Albany, 
Worcester  and  Nashua,  Connecticut  River,  Boston  and  Lowell  and 
branches,  Fitchborg,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  Cheshire,  and  Boston, 
Clinton  and  Fitchburg  Railroads. 

Abner  J.  Phipps. 

Boston,  January,  1868.  » 

■ 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  reports  of  the  visitors  give  very  full  and  interesting  accounts 
of  the  year's  work  and  the  present  condition  of  these  schools. 
Having,  in  my  last  report^  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  character  and  object  of  the  Normal  Schools,  the 
methods  of  instruction  puESued  in  them,  the  practical  relation 
wUch  they  hold  to  the  Conmion  Schools  of  the  State,  and  the  estir 
mation  in  which  the  graduates  are  held  as  teachers,  by  the  intelli- 
gent friends  of  education,  little  need  be  said  on  these  points  at 
the  present  time.  It  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure,  however,  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  another  year's  experience  has  added  strength  to 
the  testimony  then  given.  Indeed,  in  no  former  year  of  my 
acquaintance  with  them,  has  the  evidence  of  their  increasing  use- 
fulness been  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  past  year.  This  has 
appeared  in  the  high  rank  taken  by  the  graduating  classes,  not  only 
in  scholarship,  but  especially  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
innciples  of  their  chosen  profession  ;  and  also  in  the  higher  place 
which  the  Normal  teachers  have  won  in  the  public  confidence  and 
esteem. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  originally  established  and  have  ever 
been  conducted  with  the  view  of  furnishing  well-trained  teachers 
for  our  Common  Schools ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  fully  meeting  the  expectations  of  their  founders 
and  guardians.  In  fact,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  graduates 
have  taught  and  are  now  teaching  in  the  District  Schools  of  the 
country  towns,  or  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  larger  villages  and 
of  the  cities ;  while  a  smaller  number  have  been  placed  in  higher 
positions,  as  principals  or  assistants  in  High  Schools. 

But  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  who  are  conversant 
with  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  Public  Schools,  that,  within  a 
few  years,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  a  class  of  teachers,  both  male 
and  female,  trbo  have  a  thorough  Normal  training,  added  to  a 
higber  education — including  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
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and  literature,  the  higher  mathematics,  the  difierent  branches  i 
natural  science,  the  evidences  of  our  common  Christiauitj,  etc.,  etc 
— than  ourNormalSchoolBcan  give.  Thisdemand  is  rapidly  increa 
iug,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  has  now  become  bo  general  and  ; 
ui^nt,  that  the  proper  measures  for  supplying  it  ought  to  1 
devised  without  longer  delay. 

The  attefbpt  was  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  male  teache 
of  the  High  Schools  hy  the  passage,  in  1853,  of  the  Act  relatir 
to  State  Scholarships.  By  this  Act  the  sum  of  |4,800  was  ann' 
all;  paid  for  the  aid  of  forty-eight  young  men  to  be  selected  I 
this  Board  and  educated  in  our  colleges,  on  the  condition  ths 
after  graduation,  they  would  teach  in  the  Commonwealth  a  pmc 
equal  to  that  during  which  they  had  received  aid.  After  a  tri 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  ^ears,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  law  had  failt 
to  secure  the  end  proposed  and  confidently  expected.  True,  itga' 
a  helping  hand  to  many  worthy  young  men,  who  otherwise  wou 
have  failed  to  obtain  that  education  which  has  enabled  them 
become  useful  and  honored  citizens  in  the  various  walks  of  lift 
but  by  far  the  larger  number  failed  to  become  teachers,  and  th 
arose  from  no  unwillingness  on  their  part,  in  most  cases,  to  ful 
their  obligations  to  the  State.  The  fault  was  not  so  much  in  tl 
young  men  as  in  their  training.  Although  showing  ample  proo 
of  respectable  scholarship,  still  they  had  not  received  that  profe 
sional  training  which  only  the  discipline  of  the  Normal  School  < 
of  actual  experience  can  give,  and  were  therefore  excluded  -iro 
eligible  positions  in  the  schools  of  the  higher  grade. 

Accordingly,  in  1866,  the  law  was  repealed,  it  being  the  prevai 
ing  opinion  that  the  object  sought  to  be  secured  by  its  passaf 
could  be  more  satisfactorily  reached  through  the  agency  of  tj 
Normal  Schools.  With  this  opinion  I  fully  agree  ;  and  the  que 
tion  is  as  to  the  best  manner  of  employing  that  agency. 

Shall  another  Normal  School  of  a  higher  grade  be  estabUahe 
and  equipped  for  a  full  course  of  four  or  five  years'  study,  or  for 
supplemental  course  of  two  years,  to  which  the  graduates  of  tl 
present  schools  may  resort,  or  shall  one  of  these  schools  be  raia> 
to  a  higher  grade  in  order  to  do  this  work ;  or,  again,  shall  all 
the  existing  schools  be  supplied  with  such  additional  teachers  ai 
apparatus  as  shall  enable  them  to  furnish,  in  connection  with  t 
prosent  course  of  study,  instruction  in  the  bighei"  branches 
learning  ? 
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The  establishment  of  another  school  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  will  require  a  large  outlay  for  land,  buildings,  apparatus 
and  the  support  of  an  independent  body  of  teachers.  The  selec- 
tion of  one  of  the  existing  schools  would  be  a  delicate,  if  not  an 
inTidious  task,  and  inrolve  serious  diflSiculties  with  respect  to 
location.  • 

After  considerable  inquiry  and  reflection,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
plan  last  suggested,  has  less  difficulties  than  the  others  to  over- 
come, and  that  it  is  entirely  feasible.  It  will  be  far  less  expensive, 
and  more  convenient  for  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  will 
avoid  all  difficult  questions  of  selection  and  of  locality,  and, 
moreover,  secure  to  the  pupils  a  uniform  system  of  instruction  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  from  the  beginning  to  the 
completion  of  their  course.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  a  four 
years'  course  of  study  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  taught  in 
oomiection  with  the  present  course,  with  the  aid  of  a  single  first- 
elass  teacher,  or,  at  the  most  of  two  such,  in  each  of  the  schools. 
If  1  am  not  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  the  expenditure  will  hardly 
exceed  theamoxmt  heretofore  incurred  in  supporting  the  State 
scholars  in  college. 

If  the  experiment  prove  to  be  successful,  our  Normal  Schools 
win  at  once  rank  with  the  best  endowed  schools  in  the  country,  in 
respect  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  a  higher  education,  as  they 
BOW  most  certainly  do  in  re8i)ect  to  discipline,  philosophical 
methods  and  thoroughness  in  teaching.  Students  will  be  attracted 
to  them  in  greater  numbers,  and  the  demand  for  well-trained 
teachers  in  every  grade  of  our  Public  SchooLs  be  in  a  good  measure 
sniped. 

Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  discussion  I  have  made  these 
so^eations,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  attention  to  this  matter  and 
of  securing  for  it  such  a  consideration  as  its  importance  demands. 

TOWN  BEPOBTS. 

I  invite  especial  attention  to  the  selections  which  I  have  made 
&^<nn  the  reports  of  school  committees.  The  examination  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty^ve  of  these  reports  is  not  a  slight  task,  yet  it 
IS  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  which  I  am  called 
apon  to  perform.  The  ability  and  the  practical  wisdom  which 
these  pages  embody,  the  fects  with  which  they  abound,  occurring 
under  the  observation  and  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  authors, 
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fully  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  have  heretofore  expressed,  that 
there  can  be  found  in  no  other  community  a  larger  number  of 
practical  and  cultivated  minds  engaged  in  the  management  and 
supervision  of  its  Public  Schools  than  in  our  own.  The  testimony 
of  distinguished  educators  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  lands  is  alike 
uniform  and  emphatic  as  to  the  ability  and  practical  wisdom  of  this 
body  of  reports. 

Almost  every  topic  within  the  scope  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction  is  treated  of  with  greater  or  less  fulness  and  ability. 
The  organization  of  the  towns  for  school  purposes,  and  of  the 
schools;  the  qualifications,  rights  and  duties  of  teachers;  the 
range  and  relative  importance  and  plan  of  the  studies  to  be  taught ; 
the  methods  of  teaching ;  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
schools,  not  omitting  the  mooted  question  of  corporal  punishment ; 
the  relation  which  our  educational  system  sustains  to  the  pros- 
perity and  stability  of  our  civil  institutions,  and  the  connection 
of  inteUigence  and  sound  learning  with  a  practical  and  vital 
Christianity, — these  are  some  of  the  topics  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  authors  of  these  reports ;  and  the  discussions 
and  even  the  brief  hints  on  these  and  kindred  topics  will  amply 
repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Gentlemen  :— ^In  concluding  this  brief  and  imperfect  Report, 
wherein  the  homely  and  practical  matters  of  a  business  -nature 
have  claimed  my  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  and  more 
inviting  themes,  I  beg  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  gratitude  for 
your  kind  appreciation  of  my  labors  during  another  year  of  service 
in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  committed  to  your  hands.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  high  and  sacred  trust,  worthy  to  command,  as  in  the 
past  it  has  commanded,  the  service  of  men  endowed  with  the 
loftiest  powers  of  mind  and  heart.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  of  relief,  that  any  honest  service  in  its  behalf,  however 
humble  it  may  be,  cannot  be  performed  in  vain. 

JOSEPH  WHITE. 


Boston,  January,  1868. 
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in  his  nf*w  profess-on,  and  soon  brought  his  art  into  the  favorable  notice 
of  benevolent  and  scientific  men.  In  1783,  his  school  was  removed  to 
Hackney,  near  London,  where  it  was  continued  till  his  death,  in  ldO(>* 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  visit,  there  were  but  three  institutions  lor 
the  education  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  British  Isles :  the  London  Institution, 
establish^id  in  1792  bj  Dr.  Ja«eph  Watson,  a  relative  of  the  elder  Braid- 
wood;  a  school  at  Edinburgh,  opened  in  1810,  under  the  care  of  John 
Braid  wood ;  and  one  at  Birmingham  in  1814,  under  the  charge  of  Thomas 
Braidwood,  both  grandsons  of  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  The 
me:hod  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  elder  Braidwood  was  by  articulation, 
aod  the  other  schools  naturally  followed  in  the  ti-ack  of  their  leader.  Even 
at  this  early  day,  however,  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  seem- 
iogly  miraculous  achievement  of  restoring  speech  to  the  dumb,  observant 
men  began  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  this  system  of  instruction,  and  its 
unsatisfactory  character  in  the  case  of  a  large  class  it  was  designed  to 
benefit  The  same  objections  to  it  as  a  general  method  of  deaf-mute 
education,  inherent  in  the  system,  were  noticed  then,  as  now.  Dugald 
Stewart,  whose  account  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  James  Mitchel, 
ezciied  so  much  interest  in  the  philosophic  world,  expressed  his  decided 
conviction  that  the  benefits  which  articulation  professed  to  confer  upon  the 
deaf  mute  were  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it  served  rather  to 
^astonish  the  vulgar,"  than  to  render  him  any  valuable  aid  in  his  educa- 
tion.* The  system  of  Sicard,  then  at  the  acme  of  his  fame,  whose  weekly 
exhibition  of  his  pupils  in  London  was  at  that  time  drawing  crowds  of 
the  nobility  to  his  levees,  was  creating  a  sensation  among  intellectual  men, 
and  even  thus  early,  the  tide  began  to  set  in  the  direction  of  instruction 
by  signs. 

On  arriving  in  England,  Mr.  Gallaudet  naturally  repaired  to  the 
London  Institution  for  the  desired  instruction.  His  application  was  coldly 
received.  Dr.  Watson,  though  willing  to  furnish  an  assistant  to  return  to 
this  country  and  inaugurate  the  enterprise  beyond  the  sea,  would  hardly 
ooDsent  to  communicate  his  mysterious  art  to  a  stranger  for  this  purpose. 
After  much  delay  and  prolonged  negotiation,  the  best  terms  that  could  be 
obtained  were,  that  after  a  trial  of  one  month,  ^  upon  liking,"  the  applicant 
might  enter  the  Institution  as  an  assistant,  to  remain  on  the  usual  terms, 
three  years,  unless  Dr.  Watson  saw  fit  to  release  him  before  that  time,  as 
duly  qualified.  As  '^  the  usual  terms,"  in  addition  to  other  duties  equally 
agreeable,  required  thirteen  hours  confinement  daily  with  the  pupils,  with 
the  drudgery  of  supervision  in  and  out  of  school,  the  terms  were  of  course 
declined.  The  application  at  Edinburgh  was  equally  unpropitious.  Mr. 
Kinniburgh,  the  head  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  received  Mr.  Gallaudet 

^  *  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  Vol.  VII.,  p.  39. 
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with  great  oordiaJitj,  but  could  reDder  him  no  assistance,  having  placed 
himself  under  bonds  of  a  thousand  pounds  not  to  communicate  his  art  to 
anj  person  for  seven  years,  and  of  these,  three  still  remained. 

The  embarrassments  thus  thrown  around  the  object  of  his  mission  at 
these  points,  were  most  Providential  and  fortunate.  In  consequence  of 
tliese  difficulties,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  induced  to  accept  the  cordial  invita- 
tion of  Sicard,  and  accompany  him  to  Paris  to  obtain  the  desired  qualifica- 
tions. We  say  this  result  was  Providential  and  fortunate,  for  it  proved 
tbat  although  instruction  by  articulation  was  the  only  mode  of  educating 
deaf  mutes  practiced  in  England  at  that  time,  yet  this  method  was  found, 
after  faithful  trial  in  the  English  schools,  to  be  so  unsatisfactory,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  began,  with  one  exception,  to  abandon  it, 
substituting  in  its  place  instruction  by  signs.  Of  the  twenty-tbx^e  schools 
now  existing  in  the  British  Isles,  twenty -two  use  signs,  and  one  articula- 
tion, as  the  medium  of  instruction.  That  the  system,  if  it  had  been 
introduced  here,  would  have  proved  any  more  satisfactory  than  it  has 
there,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe.  Indeed,  the  imperative  demand  of 
our  people  for  something  that  is  practically  useful,  would  probably  have 
led  to  its  still  earlier  rejection.  We  were,  however,  saved  the  labor  and 
loss  of  time  which  would  have  attended  the  trial  of  the  system  in  this 
country,  and  enjoyed  the  immediate  benefits  of  one  which  has  proved  by 
far  the  most  successful  method  of  educating  deaf  mutes  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  this  country  August  9th,  1816,  bringing  with 
him  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  gentleman  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Sicard,  who  had  been  for  ten  years 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris.  Mr.  Clerc  had 
been  educated  entirely  by  signs,  and  was  an  excellent  example  of  the 
value  of  this  method.  The  first  eight  months  after  their  arrival  were 
occupied  in  passing  through  various  portions  of  the  country,  exciting  an 
interest  in  their  work  and  raising  funds.  The  striking  illustration  which 
Mr.  Gallaudet  took  with  him,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  misfortune  of 
deafness  can  be  alleviated  by  education,  excited  unbounded  astonishment 
The  assistant  proved  to  be  so  intelligent,  and  to  possess  so  perfect  an 
acquaintance  with  both  the  French  and  English  languages,  that  some 
persons  were  even  disposed  to  be  incredulous  respecting  the  reality  of  the 
infirmity  in  his  case,  and  to  suspect  deception.  An  amusing  instance  of 
this  incredulity  occurred  during  the  visit  to  Quebec  Mr.  Clerc  was 
sitting  in  a  book-store,  occupied  in  reading.  The  proprietor,  feeling  some 
suspicion  respecting  the  deafness  of  a  man  who  could  use  the  French 
language  so  readily  and  correctly,  determined  to  satisfy  himself  by  actual 
experiment,  and  gomg  up  quietly  behind  him,  clapped  his  hands  violently 
near  his  head.     Though  profoundly  deaf,  and  perceiviag  no  sound,  Mr. 
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Qerc  felt  the  rash  of  air,  and  immediatelj  turned  his  head  for  the  cause. 
Thk  moTement  fully  oonvinced  the  Frenchman  of  his  ability  to  hear,  and 
bis  politeness  scarcely  prevented  his  expressing,  in  decided  terras,  his 
sense  of  imposition. 

The  enterprise  took  a  deep  hold  of  the  benevolent  mind,  and  contribu- 
ticNas  flowed  in  liberaliy,  especially  from  the  New  England  States.  The 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wolcott,  commended  the  work  to  public 
sympathy  by  a  special  proclamation,  and  encouraged  collections  in  the 
dmrehes.  About  $12,000  were  obtained  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
school.  This  event  took  place,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  on  the  15th 
f3i  April,  1817,  in  the  building  now  occupied  as  the  City  Hotel.  The 
number  of  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  school  was  seven,  which  was 
inereased  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  forty-one,  rendering  necessary  the 
employment  of  three  additional  teachers.  Of  these  forty-one  pupils, 
fifteen  were  from  Connecticut,  eight  from  Massachusetts,  four  from  New 
Hampshire,  one  from  Bhode  Island,  two  from  Vermont,  two  from  New 
Toiic,  three  from  Pennsylvania;  two  from  Virginia,  three  from  Maryland, 
and  one  from  Ohio.  The  impression  was  at  first  quite  general,  that  one 
institation  would  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  country,  up  to  this 
time  the  census  having  made  no  enumeration  of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes.' 
The  mistake,  however,  was  soon  apparent,  imd  in  1818,  the  New  York 
Institiition  was  oonunenced.  The  Pennsylvania  school  followed  in  1820, 
and  that  of  Kentucky  in  1823. 

A  grant  c^  land  from  the  National  Congress  in  1819,  secured  the 
permanent  usefrilness  of  the  Institution.     This  was  obtained  in  response 
to  a  petition  from  the  Board  of  Directors,  presented  and  ably  advocated 
by  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Terry,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  from 
this  city,  who  at  that  time  represented  Connecticut  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.    The  efibrts  of  these  gentlemen  were  warmly  seconded  by  other 
prcwoinent  members  from  New  England,  and  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.     The  grant  gave  permission  to  take  a  section  of 
any  nnoccupied  land  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  selection 
was  made  of  a  tract  of  about  23,000  acres,'lying  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Although  some  years  must  elapse  before  the  land  could  be  sold,  yet  the 
Directors  felt  authorized  by  the  possession  of  these  means,  to  provide 
aoitable  and  permanent  accommodations  for  the  growing  schooL    A  beauti- 
ful site  comprising  about  seven  acres,  situated  on  a  hill  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  city,   was  obtained.    It  was  covered  with  fruit  trees  and  valuable 
boildingSy  and  wa3  occupied  at  the  time  as  a  gentleman's  country  seat. 
The  price  paid  was  $8,600.    The  foundations  of  a  spacious  edifice  were 
laidy  and  the  building  pushed  forward  rapidly  to  its  completion.     In  the 
coarse  of  the  next  ten  years  most  of  the  land  in  Alabama  was  sold,  and 
its  proceeds  made  available.    The  labor  and  perplexity  involved  in  this 
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rnnsaclion  were  imiiii'me.  It  was  most  skilfullj'  and  judiciously  elfected 
)y  the  Inte  William  Ely,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  to  whose  efficient  rnHDagement 
it  this  cotn|)licattd  and  extended  interest  the  Corporation  are  under 
ailing  obligations. 

The  fund  tlius  placed  in  ihe  hands  of  the  Directors,  was  unaccompanied 
with  any  restriction  or  condition  whatever.  It  was  given  tliem  to  use 
iccordiiig  to  tlieir  beet  judgment  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  deaf 
krtd  dumb.  Without  the  lea«t  departure  from  this  general  object,  they 
niglit  have  used  it  to  build  up  a  local  Institulion,  retaining  Ihe  local 
iiime.  But  the  Board  did  not  so  purpose.  They  determined  to  extend 
.hu  benetits  of  their  fund  as  widely  as  possible,  and  with  it  to  accomplish 
ill  the  good  in  their  power.  The  change  from  "The  Connecticut"  to 
'The  American  Asylum,"  which,  as  indicatiiig  this  purpose,  Ibey  secured 
u  their  corporate  name,  has  befoi-e  been  alluded  to  iu  these  Reports.  In 
naking  ihe  application,  three  reasons  are  given  for  desiring  tliia  change : 
irsi,  that  the  original  object  of  the  Insiitution  was  to  relieve  (his  infirmity 
wherever  found;  second,  the  liberal  contributions  to  ils  funds  from 
ndividuals ;  third,  the  generous  grant  of  the  government — all  rendering 
t  proper,  in  their  judgment,  that  the  doors  of  the  school  should  be  thrown 
»pen  lo  the  unfortunate  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tliese  liberal  and 
■acholic  principles  have  goveiTied  the  Itoard  during  the  fiAy  ye:ir8  of  ite 
.■orpi)rHte  existence.  All  wlio  have  entered  the  school  have  t^bared  equally 
ts  advantages,  no  distinction  being  made  between  public  and  private 
jupils,  or  between  those  residing  near  and  those  coming  from  a  dislam-e. 

As  schools  for  d(-af  mutes  began  to  be  established  in  other  piirts'of  the 
Muntry,  deriving,  in  most  instances,  their  heads,  and  in  all,  their  systema 
>f  instruction  from  the  Parent  School,  it  became  evident  that  ihe  peculiar 
Reld  of  usefulnesa  for  the  Asylum  should  be  the  New  England  Stales. 
A-ltbough  pupils  had  already  been  sent  to  the  school  from  the^e  States, 
ind  in  some  of  them  legislative  provision  bad  been  made  for  tbeir  sup- 
port, yet  no  geneial  arrangement  had  been  effected  by  which  all  the  deaf 
nutes  of  New  England  could  have  the  advantages  afforded  l>y  the  liberal 
[lolicy  wiiicb  had  been  adopted  by  the  Directors.  On  the  2Dth  of  Jan- 
ii^iry,  1825,  Commissioners  aj>pointed  by  ihe  l-gislalnres  of  the  four 
Northern  Slates  of  New  England,  met  at  the  Asylum  to  take  Ihi."  subject 
into  consideration.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was  "to  inquire  inti)  tha 
itate  of  the  Asylum  as  respects  ila  funds,  the  instruction,  treatment  and 
imployment  of  the  pupils,  and  lo  ascertain  the  terra*  and  conditions  upon 
ffhich  Ihe  deaf  and  dumb  who  might  be  sent  from  these  Stntes  could  be 
rereived."  As  rhe  arrangement  which  was  at  that  time  oonaummnted  was 
af  8"me  imporiance  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ai:'y!um,  one  or  two 
estructs  from  the  records  of  ibe  Institution  explaining  its  nature,  and  ilie 
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riews  of  the  Directors  in  its  ratification,  may  not  be  without  interest 
We  quote  from  the  Ninth  Report : — 

"At  the  conference  which  took  place  between  the  Commissioners  and 
the  Directors,  a  free  exposition  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  Asylum, 
its  management,  its  fiinds,  its  resources,  its  expenditures  and  its  prospects. 
The  deliberations  and  proceedings  were  marked  with  the  most^  entire 
reciprocal  confidence,  and  the  effects  that  are  likely  to  follow,  we  cannot 
hot  consider  as  highly  auspicious  to  the  general*  interests  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  We  think  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  saying,  that  after  a  very  full 
and  minute  investigation,  the  Commissioners  were  satisfied  that  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  Asylum,  were  such  as  would  enable  it  to  do  the  most  good 
in  the  most  effectucd  way,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  our  common  country, 

"  On  this  principle  the  Directors  have  ever  acted,  and  will  still  continue 
to  act,  deeming  it  their  sacred  duty,  as  they  are  chiefiy  indebted  for  their 
funds  to  the  munificence  of  the  General  Government,  so  to  manage  their 
resources  and  conduct  the  Institution  under  their  care,  that  its  benefits 
may  be  communicated  in  the  most  equal  and  impartial  manner  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  that  may  wish  to  participate  in*  them." 

In  the  proposition  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Commissioners,  these  prin- 
ciples were  made  prominent     It  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Whereas,  The  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
and  Maine  have  sent  Commissioners  to  examine  into  the  state  and  con- 
dition  of  this  Insiituiion,  as  it  respects  its  funds,  and  the  instruction, 
treatment  and  employment  of  the  pupils,  and  to  ascertain  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  may  be  sent  to  the  Asylum 
frum  these  States  will  be  received ;  now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby 

*^  RcMolved,  That  we  will  receive  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  may  be  sent 
to  the  Asylum  by  the  States  aforesaid,  respectively,  or  such  of  them  as 
shall  agree  to  our  proposals,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  and  for  that  sum  to  furnish  such  pupil 
with  instruction,  board,  washing  and  lodging,  and  stationery  for  the  school- 
rooms, and  to  teach  them  mcichanical  trades,  as  is  he reinafler  specified; 
and  Uiat  the  sum  aforesaid  shall  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  as  the  state 
of  the  funds  shall  warrant,  such  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Directors  at  the 
commenrement  of  each  year,  and  to  continue  for  one  year,  the  year  to 
C'»mmenoe  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  the  money  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  semi-annually.     And  further 

'*  ReMolvedj  That  the  Board  of  Directors  will  act  in  fu'ure,  as  they  have 
done  heretofore,  upon  the  principle  of  making  the  charity  with  which  they 
are  intrusted  as  extensively  useful  as  possible ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
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expend  all  tliat  they  have  a  right  by  law  to  expend,  (the  product  of  tl 
Fiind,)  and  to  distribute  it  with  an  impartial  hand,  extending  its  beni 
;qnally,  not  only  to  the  Slates  aforesaid,  but  to  all  other  States  in 
[Jnion  who  may  eend  their  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  Aaylnm  np4H)  the  te 
uid  ccmditions  contained  in  this  resolution;  also  to  indigent  individui 
90  that  as  our  fund  increases,  (as  we  may  reasonably  expect  will  be 
ease,)  the  sum  to  be  received  as  aforesiud,  for  instruction,  &c.,  will 
lessei^  fixim  time  to  time,  always  calculating  to  extend,  during  the  y 
the  income  of  the  year,  after  reserring  such  sum  as  the  Directors  6 
leem  meet  for  contingent  and  unforeseen  ei^nses." 

As  the  result  of  this  conference,  the  Commissioners  voted  unanimoi 
to'  recommend  to  their  respective  legislatures  to  accept  the  proposal 
the  Board,  and  to  send  their  deaf  miftes  to  the  Asylum  for  educat 
Die  reoommendation  was  promptly  adopted  by  each  of  these  States, 
the  requisite  appropriatiotis  made  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  RL 
[aland  came  inh)  the  arrangement  in  1842.  A  more  honorable,  beni 
lent,  generous,  judicious  disposition  of  funds  committed  in  trust  to  a  < 
l>orate  Body,  to  use  freely  and  at  its  own  discretion,  cannot  be  found 
:he  record  of  human  afiairs.  It  was  as  pure  an  outworking  of  Chris 
:harity,  and  as  free  from  setSsh  and  personal  ends,  as  any  human  tn 
ictioa  can  well  be.  The  sole  object  of  the  Board  in  the  arrangem 
ivas  "10  do  the  most  good,  in  the  most  effectual  way,  to  the  deaf 
lumb  of  our  common  country." 

The  arrangement  thus  consummated  with  the  States  of  New  Engl 
or  thh  education  of  their  deaf  mutes,  has  been  continued  with  mm 
latisfaction  to  the  present  time.  Pupils  have  annually  entered 
[ostitution  from  all  these  States,  and  at  the  close  of  their  terms  h 
returned  to  (hair  friends,  greatly  relieved  of  their  misfortune.  On 
part  of  the  Directors,  the  contract  which  was  thus  entered  into,  has  b 
most  faithfully  and  liberally  carried  ouL  The  fund  has  been  skilfully 
^tuitously  managed,  and  not  a  dollar  has  been  lost  Tlie  buildings 
pounds  have  been  enlarged  as  the  wants  of  the  school  have  required, 
large  corps  of  educated  and  able  men  have  been  employed  as  instruct 
uid  the  success  of  their  efibrts  in  the  education  given  to  the  deaf 
lumb  has  been  surpassed  by  no  lusriiution  in  this  country  or  the  wo 
Experienced  Matrons  and  Stewards  have  bad  charge  of  the-intemal  aS 
if  the  household,  special  care  beiug  taken  to  throw  around  the  childrei 
;heir  life  at  the  Institution,  the  kind  supervision  aud  pleasant  assodati 
if  home.  Shops  have  been  erected,  tools  provided,  and  competent  i 
employed  to  teach  suitable  trades,  by  which  they  might  obtain  a  eup| 
n  after  life.  The  graduates  of  the  Institution,  now  numbering  ah 
ifteen  hundred,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  New  England  and  the  coun 
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are  the  best  possible  testirDony  to  its  high  success,  and  to  the  thorough 
and  practical  character  of  the  education  which  it  has  imparted. 

The  changes  made,  and  the  progress  realized  in  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, have  heen  most  marked  and  important  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
instmction,  much  use  was  made  of  the  system  of  methodical  signs,  so 
carefollj  elaborated  by  Dc  FEpee  and  Sicard,  by  which  not  only  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  their  appropriate  places  in  a  sentence  were 
designated,  but  each  word,  whatever  its  quality,  modification  or  form,  had 
expression  in  a  definite  and  fixed  sign.  By  this  method,  the  exact  words 
of  any  sentence  could  be  given  to  a  pupil  in  their  proper  order.  These 
signs  were  greatly  simplified  and  improved  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  his 
early  associates,  who  entered  with  enthusiasm  upbn  their  new  labor,  and 
were  highly  qualified  for  its  prosecution.  -  The  system,  however,  was 
complicated  and  cumbersome.  Words  nearly  synonymous,  having  only  a 
shade  of  difilerence  in  meaning,  must  yet  have  each  a  distinct  sign.  To 
become  familiar  with  these  signs  was  found  to  involve  great  labor,  and 
even  after  they  were  acquired,  it  was  seen  that  informing  a  pupil  the 
position  of  a  word  in  a  sentence,  without  giving  a  reason  why  it  should  be 
there,  rather  than  in  another  place,  was  of  littlo  utility.  Later  instructors 
have  improved  upon  these  methods,  by  abandoning  the  use  of  methodical 
signs  altogether,  and  they  now  remain,  as  far  s^  American  schools  are 
ooncomed,  an  interesting  monument  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
their  authors.  The  old  methods  also  introduced,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  course,  long  vocabularies  of  names.  The  earliest  books  published 
contain  interminable  lists  of  words  of  every  class  and  description,  which 
the  papil  was  required  to  master,  before  proceeding  to  connected  language. 
It  is  the  habit  of  modem  teachers,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  the  requisite 
materials  to  construct  a  sentence,  to  put  him  at  once  into  the  simplest 
&rms  of  connected  language,  so  that  passing  on  from  these  to  those  more 
complicated,  he  proceeds  intelligently  till  he  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and 
obtains  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  most  difficult  subject.  The  end  of 
instmction,  to  restore  the  pupil  to  communication  with  society  by  making 
him  acquainted  with  written  language,  is  the  same  now  as  when  the  school 
was  first  opened.  The  main  instrument  for  accomplishing  this  work,  the 
nataral  language  of  the  deaf  mute  himself,  is  used  by  our  teachers  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction ;  but  the  processes  by  which 
this  end  is  attained  are  entirely  different,  so  different  that  little  similarity 
could  be  detected.  We  are  free  to  say,  that  in  no  branch  of  education 
has  so  much  advancement  been  made  in  methods  and  processes  of  teach- 
ing, within  the  last  fifty  years,  as  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  'dumb. 
But  the  CTOwmng  honor  of  the  Asylum  and  of  its  distinguished  founder 
»9  that  here,  first,  was  introduced  by  him,  the  exercises  of  religious  wor- 
ship, vu  the  beautiful  and  expressive  language  of  signs.     Says  Dr.  Peet, 
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his  appreciative  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  Hr.  Gallaiidet,  "  first  of 
achers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  establiflhed  for  his  pupils  the  regt 
srsliip  of  God,  including  pra;er,  praise,  instraction  a&d  exliortation 
e  onl;  hmguoge  which  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the  mass  of 
nemblj  of  deaf  mutes;  the  onlj'  language,  also,  which,  even  with  i 
lucated  deaf  mutes,  goes  directly  to.  the  uoderstanding,  the  consciei 
id  the  heart."  The  dailjr  and  weekljr  exorcises  of  religious  woisl 
ire  first  commenced  in  the  language  of  signs,  as  it  has  ever  been  mj 
bed  id  American  laatitutions,  h  a  source  of  unspeakable  interest  . 
ofit  to  these  "children  of  silence."  Oral  worship,  they  ntpj  b 
Ltnessed  before  coming  to  the  Institution,  but  it  was  to  them  a  ceremi 
ysterious  and  unmeaning.  "By  meaue  of  signs,  the  simptesi  principle 
ifine  truth  can  be  made  intelligible  to  them  on  first  coming  to  sch( 
e  narratives  and  instructions  of  the  Divine  word  con  be  clearly  unTolt 
id  ihejr  can  be  taught  to  worship  God,  in  the  only  language  whic! 
ceplable  to  Uim — the  language  of  the  heart.  As  a  means  both 
iral  and  intellectual  improvement,  the  service  is  of  incalculable  valui 
source  of  un&iling  satisfaction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  no  possi 
tiivalent  could  be  substituted  for  its  loss. 

The  use  which  we  make  <^  tiie  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  clat 
hose  speech  it  is  desirable  to  retain  «id  improve,  the  general  meth 
id  processes  of  instruction,  and,  in  fine,  the  principles  upon  which 
ise  our  entire  course  of  education,  are  those  which  have  comrnem 
emselves  to  our  matured  experience,  and  which  able  and  observant  e 

this  profession  have  decided,  upon  (he  trial  of  a  hundred  yean,  to 
e  best  The  excelleuce  of  the  education  obtained  by  the  mass 
ipils  in  onr  American  Instilutions,  the  dfgree  of  intelligence  and  cult 
quired,  their  ability  to  read  books  intelligeutly  and  with  interest,  tt 
le  and  natural  use  of  Itinguago,  and  the  practical  character  of 
uning  to  which  they  are  subjected,  as  fitting  them  for  the  responsibili 

life,  are  the  highest  possible  lestimony  to  the  philosophical  correct: 
id  value  of  the  processes  by  which  such  results  are  realized.  We 
ithing  in  the  schoob  of  other  countries,  or  in  other  methods  of  insti 
m,  that  in  these  tangible  and  unquestionable  teats  of  excellence,  suq 

equal  our  own.  These  results  all  intelligent  persons  can  ^preciate 
eir  reality  and  worth  they  are  compett^nt  to  judge,  and  to  them  Am 
n  instructors  confldeotly  appeal  as  proof  that  the  methods  they  em] 
e,  and  must  be,  based  upon  reason  and  common  sense. 

We  hear  it  said,  however,  in  some  quiirters,  that  these  principles 
iw  being  caUed  in  question;  that  the  rival  systems  of  instruclion 
ling  discussed  again ;  that  old  methods  are  found  to  be  imperfect, 
e  being  set  aside  for  others  which  are  new  and  for  preferable*  ^*> 
lould  be  distinctly  understood,  that  thvre  baa  arisen  no  new  discusslo 
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these  methods  whatever,  among  praeHcdl  Uachen  of  ike  deaf  and  dumb. 
Among  the  hundred  and  thirty  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work,  many  of  them  men  of  high  culture,  and  several  of 
over  forty  years'  experience,  there  is  ahsolutely  no  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  systems,  nor  in  respect  to  the 
general  principles  upon  which  deaf  mute  education  should  be  conducted. 
The  entire  agreement,  on  so  important  a  subject  as  the  best  method  of 
teaching  deaf  mutes,  of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  comprising  certainly  a 
fidr  amount  of  intellectual  ability,  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
investigation  and  testing  of  this  very  subject,  cannot  fiiil  to  have 
weight  in  the  judgment  of  intelligent  men.  Tliese  gentlemen,  without 
exception,  fully  endorse  the  conclusion  reached  by  Prof.  Day,  after  bis 
second  examination  of  foreign  Institutions^  with  regard  to  the  system 
pursued  in  American  schools :  "^  The  principle  on  which  it  rests  is  right ; 
the  processes  on  which  it  depends  are  in  accordance  with  sound  philoso- 
phy, and  the  results,  those  which  have  given  our  Institutions  a  name  and 
lank  second  to  none.** 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  education  of  deaf  mutes 
should  be  commenced  at  an  earlier  age  than  we  desire  to  receive  them 
into  our  Institution.  In  most  American  schools  the  time  for  admission  is 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  20.  One  reason,  in  our  case,  in  formerly 
fixing  upon  this  limit,  was  the  fact  that  the  States  of  New  England  have 
been  accustomed  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  children  only  for  the 
term  of  six  years.  Being  confined  to  this  very  short  time,  we  desire  to 
take  that  period  during  which  we  can  most  benefit  the  pupil,  and  to  secure 
this  end,  we  need  a  maturity  of  mind  and  of  physical  health  rarely 
attained  before  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  In  deference  to  the  pressing 
applications  of  friends,  though  somewhat  in  opposition  to  our  own  judg- 
ment, the  Board,  a  few  years  since,  consented  to  receive  pupils  as  early  as 
eight,  and  we  continue  to  do  sa  Our  experience,  however,  has  not  been 
favorable  to  this  early  commencement  We  cannot  approve  of  the  policy 
of  taking  children  in  their  early  and  tender  years,  and  before  they  have 
passed  through  the  diseases  of  childhooci,  from  pleasant  homes,  and  from 
the  kving  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  sending  them  away  to 
Institutions  for  instruction.  If  a  deaf  mute  has  a  good  home,  it  is  a 
calamity  second  only  to  hb  deafness,  to  tear  him  away  in  his  tender  years 
from  its  endearing  associations,  and  send  him  away  among  strangers  to 
the  drudgery  of  the  school-room.  No  one  more  than  the  deaf  mute,  needs 
upon  his  character  the  softening,  molding  infiuences  of  home  scenes  and 
assodations,  the  endearments  of  loving  friends,  the  plays  of  childhood,  and 
the  gentle  yet  firm  discipline  of  family  order  and  quietness.  More  than 
tUs,  \m  constitation,  already  seriously  weakened  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  infirmity,  demands  the  firee  range  of  out-door  life  and  amusements. 
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viih  jf'orls  in  the  open  &ir,  to  ^ecore  r  vigorous  and  heiilttij'  derclopmenl 
Fhe  loss  to  the  deaf  mute,  both  mentally  and  phyaically,  of  such  experi 
•nces  in  hia  early  yeare,  no  aubscquent  caro  or  attention  can  restore  ti 
lim.  Nor  is  his  iutellectual  development  endangered  by  tliis  freedom  o 
iarly  life.  It  ia  mainly  domestic,  social  and  mornl  culture,  and  not  iotel 
ectual,  which  the  bearing  child  obtains  during  these  years  of  immaturity 
Jio  judicious  parent  thinks  of  placing  a  child  upon  a  course  of  study,  o 
ntellectuol  training,  earlier  than  ten  or  twelve.  Amusement  and  play  i 
:be  order  of  the  hour  up  to  this  time.  If  with  iheae,  some  item.i  e 
slementary  knowledge  are  gathered,  it  is  well  enough,  but  Ihus  earl; 
Jiere  ahonld  be  little  experience  either  to  the  hearing  or  to  the  dea 
i^iild,  of  the  tedium  and  confinement  of  the  acbool-room.  If  the  dea 
note  child  has  no  home,  or  only  a  wretched  one,  and  the  State  is  wHIiu; 
lo  care  for  him  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  perhaps  it  ought,  he  might  h 
alaced  in  an  Asylum  where  he  could  be  nursi^d  and  watched  over  almos 
from  his  infancy,  but  such  establishments  would  hardly  be  called,  in  an; 
ligh  sense,  educational  institutions  practically.  We  do  not  usually  fini 
larcnta  willing  to  be  separated  from  children  whom  misfortune  ha 
•endered  peculiarly  dear,  even  as  early  as  eight  years  of  age.  The  tria 
a  far  less  after  they  have  reached  the  maturity  of  ten  or  twelve.  Thes 
^neral  viewa  have  induced  us,  in  common  with  other  American  schoolf 
:o  regard  that  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  age  for  commenciug  dee 
nule  education. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Institution  for  th 
ifly  years  that  are  past,  will  clearly  show  the  general  principles  upoi 
ivhicti  it  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  conducted.  These  reports  have  bee] 
nritten  by  different  gentlemen,  under  the  varying  phases  which  thei 
ivork  presented  as  years  have  poa?ed  on.  While  the  writers  may  hav 
entertained  peculiar  vicH-s  on  minor  points,  as  modified  by  individua 
ibscrvation  and  experience,  and  while,  in  the  details  of  instruction,  net 
nethods,  new  text-books,  and  every  expedient  which  a  thoughtful  ingen 
jity  coi^d  suggest  that  promise']  to  advance  the  great  end  sought — th 
nental  and  moral  development  and  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb— 
lave  been  freely  adopted,  yet  the  fundamental  principles  whiih  hav 
lirected  all  these  efforts  have  remtuned  unchanged.  These  principle 
lave  been  so  often  misapprehended  or  misstated,  that  it  may  be  prope: 
iriefly  and  distinctly,  to  indicate  them. 

1.  Semi-mutes,  comprising  two  classes — those  who  still  retain  som 
ibility  to  distinguish  articulate  sounds,*  and  those  who  lost  their  hearin 

*  A  deaf  ma  of  Hr.  Jonalhan  Whipple,  of  Ledyird,  Conn.,  vbo  fa>s  Xtncled  son 
ittention  from  hii  nbilil;  lo  apeak,  It  one  of  Ihi*  clau.  The  Bev.  W.  Vf.  Turner,  form 
Prlocipal  of  Ibe  Aijlum,  who  bai  been  familiar  wilh  the  taee  for  many  years,  bas  kind 
liven  big  vieir»  reapecllDg  it.    (See  Appendix  VI.) 
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after  they  had  lexumed  to  speak — may  be  taught  to  communicate  with 
others  bj  speech.  We  have  always  maintained  that  children  who  lost 
their  hearing  at  (he  age  of  five  or  six  may  retain  their  speech,  with  care 
aod  practice  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  This  should  always  be  done, 
unless  sufTicient  reasons  make  it  undesirable. 

2.  Tliere  are  cases  of  children  congenitally  deaf,  who,  from  peculiar 
flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  special  aptness,  may  be  taught  to  artic- 
okte  with  considerable  success.  Such  cases  are  nune,  and  seldom  repay 
the  great  labor  indispensable  to  secure  any  valuable  result.  Where  the 
friends  have  wealth  and  leisure,  such  instruction  may  be  added,  rather, 
however,  as  an  accomplishment,  than  as  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory 
method  for  mental  development  and  education. 

8.  The  great  mass  of  deaf  mutes,  comprising  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  number,  can  be  satisfactorily  taught  only  by  the  use,  in  the . 
first  instance,  of  their  own  natural  language  of  signs ;  while,  by  its  use, 
their  minds  can  be  enlightened,  they  can  be  taught  written  language,  and 
restored  to  intercourse  with  their  friends  and  society.  It  is  an  invariable 
pmctice,  as  60on  as  a  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, to  require  him  to  use  it.  While  signs  need  be  no  detriment  in 
learning  language,  but  an  important  aid  thereto,  for  stimulating  the  mind, 
and  for  the  rapid  communication  of  ideas,  they  are  of  immense  advan- 
tage, and,  for  social  religious  worship,  indispensable.  Graceful,  expres- 
sive and  beautiful,  and  aptly  styled  the  '^poetry  of  motion,''  capable  of 
representing  all  shades  of  emotion  and  thought,  recognized  and  used  in 
their  suggestive  forms  by  the  most  savage  and  hf  the  most  cultivated  men, 
their  value  to  the  deaf  mute  cannot  be  estimated,  nor  their  use  prevented, 
either  by  brilliant  theories  or  the  most  stringent  interdiction. 

4  The  gathering  of  deaf  mute  children  into  schools  of  suitable  size, 
under  proper  supervision,  while  desirable  in  point  of  economy,  is  of  great 
benefit  to  them  in  conducting  their  education.  It  stimulates  their  minds,  • 
improves  their  manners,  cultivates  their  social  feelings,  gives  them  habits 
of  order,  obedience,  and  deference  to  the  comfort  of  others,  and  serves  to 
prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  No  private  care 'or  culture 
can  supply  the  advantages  which  deaf  mutes  gain  by  such  association 
uid  discipline. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Ion.  J.  White,  Secrelaiy  of  tht  Board  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^la  accordance  with  joar  suggestions  that  the  Sm  repoi 
f  the  Clnrke  luBtitutioD  for  Deaf  Mutes,  in  addition  to  a  statement  of  th 
t&j.  in  which  the  money  received  from  the  State  has  been  expendei 
hould  contain  an  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  school,  its  pni 
OSes  and  aims,  and  of  ererylbbg  which  would  be  desirable  as  a  mattt 
f  future  reference,  we  suboiit  the  following  Beporti — ; 

The  ablest  friends  the  deaf  routes  have  had  in  this  State  were  the  Hoi 
lotace  Mann  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  co-workers  in  many  benevolent  effort 
rhe  attention  of  Dr.  Howe  was  especially  directed  to  the  subject  ofdeaf  mul 
ducation  through  his  interest  in  two  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils, — Laui 
Jridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell, — who  were  taught  with  great  success,  froi 
637  to  1845,  by  the  finger  alphabet;  while  Julia  Brace,  also  deaf,  duto 
nd  blind,  was  tanght  for  many  years  at  Hartford  by  signs,  with  little  sm 
less.  Two  deaf  mutes  were  also  taught  by  Dr.  Howe  by  the  same  metbo< 
)ne  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  work  was  Misa  Rogers,  of  Norl 
Jillerica.  In  1843,  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edi 
lation,  in  company  with  Dr.  Howe,  travelled  through  Europe,  and  visits 
ome  of  the  European  institutions  for  deaf  mutes.  In  bis  seventh  repot 
le  gave  a  short  account  of  the  syslem  of  education  adopted  in  the  Germs 
chools,  and  strongly  advocated  that  system  as  superior  to  the  one  in  u! 
n  our  own  country. 

This  report  excited  so  much  interest  that  the  American  Asylum  i 
lartford,  and  the  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  sent  gentlemt 
ibroad  carefully  to  examine  and  study  these  systems.  They  returned,  ar 
«ported  that  the  system  adopted  in  this  country  produced  better  resul 
ban  those  attained  abroad,  and  therefore  advised  that  no  material  chanf 
wmade. 

Mr.  Weld,  of  the  American  Asylum,  recommended  that  greater  attei 
ion  be  paid  to  teaching  articulation  to  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  pupil 
[n  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  articulation  was  taught  at  the  Asylui 
yj  a  teacher  employed  for  that  purpose.  These  efforts  were  gradual 
tbandoned. 
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Bat  the  labors  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Mann  were  not  fruitless.  From 
time  to  time,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to  the  subject ;  and  a 
few  parents,  whose  children  had  lost  their  hearings  were  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Howe  to  persevering  efforts  to  retain  the  articulation  of  their  children, 
and  teach  them  to  read  from  the  lips.  The  President  of  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution was  among  this  number.  He  desired  that  others  should  share  in 
Uie  benefits  his  daughtejr  had  received ;  and  applied  to  the  legislature  of 
this  State,  in  1864,  for  a  charter  for  a  deaf  mute  school.  In  this  applica- 
tioD  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Dr.  Howe ;  but  the  effort  failed.  At  this 
jancture.  Providence  opened  a  new  way  to  attain  the  desired  object.  In 
the  fiill  of  the  same  yea:,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Bogers, — a  sister  of  the  teacher 
of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell, — ignorant  of  the  interest  taken 
in  teaching  deaf  mutes  articulation,  and  of  the  efforts  made  in  that  direction 
io  Massachusetts,  had  placed  under  her  charge  a  deaf  mute,  whom  she 
taught  by  articulation,  only  knowing  that  this  system  had  been  successfully 
taoght  abroad.  Finding  success  attend  her  labor,  and  aided  and  encour- 
aged by  a  few  friends,  she  determined  to  open  a  school,  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  Nov.  7, 1865 :  '*  Miss  Rogers  proposes  to  take  a  few 
deaf  mutes  as  pupils  for  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading  from  the 
lipa,  without  the  use  of  signs  or  the  finger  alphabet  The  number  is  lim- 
ited to  seven,  two  of  whom  are  already  engaged."  One  year  elapsed  before 
she  obtained  the  desired  number  of  pupils.  In  June,  1866,  she  opened 
her  school  at  Chelmsford,  with  five  scholars.  Another  entered  in  Septem- 
ber, and  two  more  in  the  spring  of  1867. 

In  1866  and  1867,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was  again  called  to 
the  subject  by*  the  second  and  third  reports  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties. Dr.  Howe  was  Chairman,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Secretary,  of 
the  Board. 

Whfle  these  movements  were  taking  place  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State,  the  large  heart  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  Northampton,  John  Parke, 
Esq^  was  turned  to  this  unfortunate  class ;  and  he  communicated  to  his 
friends  his  desire  to  contribute  towards  the  endowment  of  a  school  in  this 
State  for  deaf  mutes,  if  such  an  institution  was  required.  His  friends 
conferred  with  Governor  Bullock,  who  cordially  entered  into  Mr.  Clarke's 
Tiews,  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  legislature  in  an  eloquent  passage  in 
his  message  of  January,  1867. 

That  part  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  joint  special  committee,  who 
gave  full  consideration  to  the  subject  The  expediency  of  founding '  an 
institution  in  Massachusetts,  the  merits  of  the  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  time  for  commencing  and  finishing  their  school  instruction, 
were  discussed  at  length.  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Sanborn  appeared  for  the 
Board  of  State  Charities ;  Mr.  Hubbard,  for  parties  desiring  an  act  of 
iiMxyrpoTation  ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Boston,  and  other  deaf  mutes,  as  advocates 

IS 
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for  K  school  in  UusachusetlB,  aad  for  improvod  methods  of  itutnictioB  ; 
Ifema.  Sl«reiu  of  Boeton,  and  Turner  and  Stone  of  Hartibrd,  for  the 
Araerican  Asylum,  and  m  advocatea  for  uutruotion  by  aigns. 

The  committee  Tisitod  the  Americau  Asylum  and  the  schoul  of  Ujss 
Bogers,  and  made  a  report  recommending  the  passage  of  two  bills,  wbi(Ai 
were  passed  and  approved  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1667. 

The  first  bill  provided  for  the  tncorponUion  of  tie  Clarice  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton,  with  &athorily  to  establish  classes  for 
instnictiou  in  two  other  suitable  localities. 

The  other  provided, — 

1st.  For  the  education  of  certain  deaf  children  between  fire  and  ten 
years  of  age,  by  the  Clarke  Institution  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

2d.  For  extending  the  time  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  children 
from  six  to  ten  years. 

Sd.  For  the  supervision,  by  the  Board  of  Edncatioa,  of  the  iostruction 
of  all  deaf  mate  pupils  aided  by  the  Commonwealth. 

4th.  For  an  additional  appropriation  to  carry  out  theee  objects. 

Ur.  Clarke,  whose  modesty  is  as  great  as  his  generosity,  was  unwilling- 
to  have  the  institation  called  by  his  name,  and  it  was  only  afler  repeated 
solicilations  that  he  consented,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  hia  friends. 

The  corporation  was  organiied  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1867,  and  ft 
code  of  by-laws  adopted.  It  was  decided  that  an  articulating  school 
should  be  established  at  MorthamptiHi,  under  the  charge  of  Uiss  Haniet 
B.  Rogers.  A  committee  waited  npon  Mr.  Claile  with  a  copy  of  the  Act 
of  incorporation  and  of  the  by-laws.  They  Tetumed  in  a'  fow  moments, 
and  reported  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  ready  that  very  morning  to  transfer  to 
the  institution  forty  thousand  dollars  in  government  securities  at  the 
market  price  in  New  York,  and  an  additional  amount  sufficient  to  make 
the  sum  of  $50,000  when  required  by  the  wants  of  the  corporation.  The 
balance  bos  since  been  paid.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  donatiovi 
ever  made  in  this  country  by  an  individual  to  an  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  deaf  mules. 

The  price  for  board  and  tuition  was  fix«d  at  $400,  for  tuition  at  $100 
per  annum.  These  prices  are  less  than  the  charges  at  many  private  board- 
ing schools.  The  entire  income  from  the  fund  is  ufied  to  aid  those  unable 
to  pay  the  full  amount. 

The  question  of  a  location  for  the  school  arose  at  the  oi^anization  of  the 
institution,  and  a  teraponry  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  teachers 
and  pupils  are  boarded  in  a  very  convenient  hou^e  on  Gothic  Street, 
Northampton,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  diurches,  •post-office,  railroad 
stations,  and  hotels ;  and  two  large  rooms  were  rented  for  school  and  reci- 
tation rooms,  within  five  or  six  rods  of  the  boarding-house.     Loi^  pUy- 
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grounds  belong  to  the  boafle^  whidi  iras  formerly  occupied  hj  the  Col* 
I^'ate  Institnte.  The  chOdren  are  thus  continnallj  under  the  eye  of  their 
instructors,  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  with  them,  and  constitute  a 
large  fiunilj  and  home  school  suitable  for  deaf  mutes  so  joung. 

At  tlie  October  meeting  of  the  corporation  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
comider  the  expediency  of  purchasing  a  permanent  location  for  the  insti- 
tution. They  conferred  with  Mr.  Clarke,  and,  after  a  full  consideration 
of  tbe  whole  subject,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  with  the  present 
fund  much  more  eould  be  accomplished  by  expending  the  income  in  the 
preset  maimer,  than  by  investing  a  large  portion  of  the  fund  in  land, 
bricks  and  mortar. 

Tbe  schodi  at  Northampton  was  placed  under  the  general  charge  of  a 
eoowittee,  a  ma|ority  of  whom  reside  in  Northampton  or  one  of  the 
a^oiaiDg  towns. 

Tbe  school  has  at  present  but  two  teachers,  Miss  Rogers,  and  Miss 
Bjaai,  her  very  able  assistant,  who  was  associated  with  her  at  Chelms- 
ford. This  is  iA>t  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  6cbool,^as  anything  like  systematic  classification  of  pupils  so 
recently  brought  together,  so  limited  in  number,  and  yet  to  diTcrse  iii  age, 
eapaeitj,  wanla  and  attainments  is  impossible.  The  number  of  distinct 
fidiool  exereisee  each  day  is  twenty-five,  some  of  which  are  with  individual 
pupils,  sad  some  with  a  large  portion  of  the  school."  * 

TesefaecB  should.also  be  training  for  the  work  to  supply  any  vacancy 
tbat  may  occur,  and  that  the  institution  may  be  prepared  to  instruct  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  whidi  it  expects  to  admit  another  year. 

Tbe  sdiool  was  opened  on  the  ^rst  day  of  October,  1867,  and  now  has 
twenty  sebolars.  JBighi  are  supported  by  friends ;  one  by  friends  and  the 
State;  three  by  friends,  the  State  and  tbe  institution;  nx  by  the  State 
and  the  institution ;  4me  by  friends,  tbe  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
iB8d(ation,t  and  one  by  the  institution.  Ten  in  all  receive  aid  from  the 
Gammoawealth.  EUvan  are  either  congenitally  deaf  or  lost  tlieir  hearing 
St  two  years  of  age  or  underj^  before  they  had  acquired  any  language. 
A  estak^gue  of  the  pupils  is  annexed  hereto,  and  a  statement  giving  some 
■eoonnt  of  their  progresa.  ^ 

Tbe  short  time  the,  institution  has  been  in  operation  prevents  us  from 
giving  a  statement  of  the  annual  expenses,  but  a  st;|tement  of  the  fond, 
lod  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  present  date,  is  annexed  hereto. 

*  Extnct  from  the  report  of  the  oommittee  on  tbe  school. 

t  Tbe  corporatioa  will  apply  the  income  from  the  CUrke  Fand  lolely  to  tbe 
'^cation  of  de«r«nrate«  from  Massachusetts.    Bat  arrangemeiits  haTing  been 
">^  fay  HiM  Hogen,  while  at  Chelmsford,  for  the  instmction  of  this  papU,  the' 
^'''pofalicm  cany  oat  the  agreement. 
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The  cost  will  be  from  $850  to  $400  for  each  pupil,  which  Utiot  t 
sum  consideriag  the  small  number  of  pitpila. 

The  committee  of. the  legislature,  in  their  report  before  referred  t( 
that  the  income  of  tho  a.<ylum  nt  Hartford  "  has  eoabted  the  direc 
reduce  the  price  of  tuition  and  board  to  about  one-half  the  actual  c 
making  ihe  whole  cost  at  Hartford  $350.  This  sum  is  aUo  the  cost 
Blind  Asylum. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  pupil  is  supported  whollj  bj  tlie  insti 
She  lost  her  hearing  at  three  years  of  age,  but  retained  her  artici 
and  therefore  belongs  to  that  clasa  for  whom  the  inatitution  is  pec 
adapted.  She  was  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  could  not  receive  thi 
aid.  Her  application  was  made  and  accepted  while  the  number  of 
was  uncertain.  Several  others  in  the  same  condition  subiec 
applied  for  ndmission,  but  could  not  be  received,  as  each  one  tbus  ai 
necessitated  tlie  rejection  of  two  under  ten  yean  of  age. 

Several  of  tlje  present  scholars  will  before  another  year  have 
tbe  age  fixed  for  State  aid,  and  the  legislature  must  decide  wbetl 
education  of  dvat  mutes  begun  in  this  institution  shall  be  carried  ( 
by  articulation,  or  at  Hnrtford  by  signs. 

A  larger  appropriation  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  seems  nee 
Their  number  in  this  Stale  has  been  variously  estimated.  By  t 
United  States  census,  in  1860,  the  number  was  pven  as  427 ;  i 
editor  of  the  Census  Report  declared  this  number  too  small,  and  est 
it  at  about  620  in  18C0,  or  8o0  in  1867.  By  the  State  census  m 
is  given  as  5G1.  Mr.  Sanborn  is  engaged  in  making  a  censu 
already  has  on  his  Ibt  810  names,  witli  tlie  residence  of  eact 
has  little  doubt  that  when  the  whole  Slate  is  thoroughly  canvas 
number  will  reach  950.  The  average  of  these  three  cstimati's 
One-fourth  of  this  number,  or  197,  are  between  five  .and  fidecn  j 
age;*  108  are  at  Hartford  and  13  at  Northampton,  leaving  76for>v 
provision  is  made.  This  large  excess  is  caused  in  port  by  the  e:i 
of  the  term  of  instruction  without  corresponding  increase  of  the  a] 
ation.  Tlie  term  was  extended  from  six  to  ten  years,  or  more  tli 
half,  while  the  appropriation  for  Iheir  education  was  only  rwa 
$18,100  to  $21,500,  or  less  than  one-fifi'h.  Thus,  by  one  section 
Act,  the  State  authorizes  the  Governor  to  send  to  school  all  buc 
deems  fit  subjects  for  instruction,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commoi 

•Hr.  Sinbom,  in  the  nport  of  tbe  Boird  of  Stale  Charitiea,  U7B  Uut  out  of  T63 
whoM  tgtt  tm  given,  SB  are  of  Iba  age  of  10  and  under,  108  are  from  10  to  16,  an 
IS  lo  30,— ia  all  aB8  under  31,  and  304  under  IS.  Slaking  the  aeedful  addition!  to 
is  probable  tliat  tbe  number  of  cbildreu  of  the  iicbool  age  would  be  found  not  less  th 
vhom  oalj  abitut  tbrec-filUu  ore  01  have  been  under  special  initnction. 
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and  hy  another  it  restrains  him  from  so  doing,  by  withholding  Ihe  required 
appropriatioD. 

METHOD    OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  general  education  of  deaf  mutes  was  not  commenced  until  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  when  at  the  same  time  two  methods  of  instruction 
were  devised ;  one  by  Heinicke,  of  Saxony,  who  taught  by  articulation ; 
the  other  bj  the  Abbe  DeL'Epee,  who  substituted  methodical  and  artificial 
signs  for  words.  The  principles  on  which  these  systems  were  founded 
differed  as  widely  as  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  former  was  adopted 
in  most  of  the  countries  on  the  continent,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  latter  in  France,  whence  it  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Dr. 
Gallandet. 

These  different  systems  are  still  employed  in  the  same  countries,  though 
with  so  many  and  important  modifications  in  each,  that  the  originator 
would  scarcely  recognize  his  own  work. 

Signs  were  at  first  unknown  in  the  articulating  schools,  and  the  instruc- 
tion to  a  great  extent  was  mechanical^  the  pupils  repeating  the  words  they 
were  taught,  very  much  as  a  parrot  does.  Years  were  expended  in  this 
profitless  task,  before  giving  the  pupils  language,  or  instruction  in  general 
knowledge.  Gradually,  in  these  schools,  the  natural  signs  and  the  finger 
alphabet  have  been  introduced  to  explain  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
iacih'tate  the  acquisition  of  language. 

The  English  schools  where  articulation  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction, 
have  made  little  progress  during  the  last  fifly  years,  and  afford  no  oppor- 
tonitj  for  testing  tl\e  system.  In  Prussia  and  Germany,  great  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  very  many  works  have  been  published, 
hat  they  have  not  been  translated.  Our  chief  knowledge  of  these  schools 
from  persons  acquainted  with  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  is  through 
teacbeis  connected  with  institutions  using  the  other  system,  and  their 
reports  are  not  regarded  by  the  German  professors  as  giving  a  ^r  account 
of  their  method  and  its  results. 

In  the  French  system,  signs  were  originally  used  merely  as  substitutes 
for  words,  every  part  of  speech  and  every  word  being  translated  by  its 
fixed  sign  in  the  natural  order  or  idiom  of  the  spoken  language.  As 
hearing  children  learn  the  word  by  the  sound,  so  the  deaf  mute  learned 
it  by  the  eye,  the  sign  being  the  substitute  for  the  voice.  But  the  scune 
objection  was  m4de  to  this  system  as  to  the  other,  that  the  pupils  made 
the  signs  and  wrote  the  words  without  having  ideas  of  their  meaning. 
To  meet  this  objection,  the  system  has  been  changed  by  substituting  nat- 
nral  or  descriptive  signs  as  they  are  called,  in  a  natural  order  or  idiom. 
So  great  is  the  change,  that  the  pupils  of  the  French  and  American 
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echoolB  of  the  pretent  dsj  would  be  unable  to  comprebend  tbe  meth 
signs  of  De  L'Epee  ftud  Sicard. 

ThU  sign  language  has  few  parts  of  speech,  a  limited  vocabalar 
an  inrerted  idiom  unnatural  to  one  accustomed  to  the  l^om  of  the 
lish  language.  This  language  becomes  the  Ternacular  of  the  pupil 
ia  writing  the^  frequently  use  their  own  peculiar  idioms,  called  bj 
teachers  "deaf-mutisms." 

As  in  the  German  schools,  signs  have  been  btrodaced,  9o,  i 
other  hand,  articulation  has  been  adopted  as  a  method  of  instmctiou 
French  school,  and  now  in  the  bcImwI  founded  hj  De  L'Epee  and  ! 
and  in  which  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  instructed,  "  Dactylology  is  made  t 
form  an  important  port  in  the  process  of  instruction,  aod  at  tbe  sam 
opportunities  for  acquiring  facilitjr  in  artificial  speech  and  lip  readii 
aSirded  to  every  pupil  in  the  institution,  effort  in  this  direction  bein 
suspended  when  plus  evidence  appeu^  of  inability  on  tbe  part 
pupil  to  succeed."* 

The  end  and  object  of  each  system  was  the  same, — to  teach  Ian 
and  enable  the  deaf  mute  to  communicate  with  the  worid  in  which  he 
All  agree  that  the  means  proposed  by  the  German  system  are  preG 
provided  tbe  desired  results  can  be  attained.  The  advocates  of  ib 
language  assert  that  this  system  has  succeeded  only  in  exceptional  c 

But  while  these  changes  have  been  made  in  tbe  European  » 
articulation  being  employed  as  a  method  of  instruction  in  almost  all 
institutions,. signs  have  been  the  sole  method  of  instruction  in  the  i 
tions  of  this  country. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  K^ational  Deaf-Mute  ( 
at  Washington,  visited  Europe  last  spring,  and  returned  in  the  ai 
The  tenth  report  of  that  institotion  has  appeared  since  this  repo: 
begun.  It  contains  an  account  of  his  examination  of  the  En 
sdioola,  and  of  tbe  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  them.  It  i 
written,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  and  candid  report.  It  closes  I 
gesting  the  introduclioa  of  several  new  features  into  the  manogen 
American  institutions. 

"  1st.  That  instruction  in  artificial  speech  and  lip  reading  be  < 
upon  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible;  that  nil  pupils  in  our  primary 
meul  be  afforded  opportunities  of  engaging  in  this  until  it  plainly  t 
that  success  is  unlikely  to  crown  their  efforts;  that  with  those  who 
facility  in  oral  exercises,  instruction  shall  be  contmued  during  ibeb 
residence  in  the  institution. 

"  2d.  That  in  order  to  afford  time  for  this  new  branch,  without  de 
our  pupils,  in  any  degree,  of  that  amount  of  training  necessary  proj 

*  Sm  Tcntb  Report  of  the  Colambia  laiUtDliaD. 
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educate  their  inteUectual-  and  moral  facultieSy  the  term  of  study  in  the 
prinuizy  department  be  extended  to  nine  years,  and  the  age  of  admission 
fixed  at  ei^t  years,  instead  of  ten,  as  heretofore. 

^3d.  That  sach  additions  be  made  to  'our  staff  of  teachers  as  may  be 
needed  to  secure  thorough  and  effective  instruction  in  this  new  line  of 
effbrt." 

The  Garke  Institution  differs  from  all  other  American  institutions  in 
this,  that  it  receives  pupils  at  as  early  an. age  as. they  are  admitted  in  our 
common  schools,  and  in  teaching  by  articulation  and  lip  reading  only. 

At  this  school,  before  the  articulating  muscles  have  become  rigid  from 
want  of  use,  and  while  the  powers  of  imitation  are  the  quickest,  and  the 
imaginative  faculties  the  most  active,  the  little  deaf  mutes  are  taught  the 
powers  of  the  letters,  the  articulation  and  meaning  of  words  and  short 
sentences,  and  simultaneously,  by  watching  the  motion  of  the  lips  in  foon- 
iiig  the  sounds,  to  read  from  the  lips.  Natural  signs^  pictures  and  objects 
are  used  to  explain  the  meaning  of  new  words. 

In  order  that  the  position  of  this  institution  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, we  state,  in  conclusion,  the  following  as  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
conducted. 

ThRTB  are  various  classes  of  deaf  mutes  who  cannot  be  taught  by  artic- 
olatioQ.    These  are — 

1.  Those  whose  mental  powers  are  feeble  by  nature  or  disease,  and  who 
are  idiots  rather  than  mutes. 

2.  Those  whose  organs  of  speech  are  imperfect,  some  of-  whom  are  not 
deaf. 

3.  Those  who  have  sufficient  mental  ability,  but  who  >  can  no  more  be 
taoght  articulation  than  many  hearing  persons  can  be  taught  singing.  In 
the  first  and  third  classes,  the  organs  of  speech  are  perfect,  but  the  pupils 
do  not  possess  the  power  or  ability  to  use  them  correctly.  How  large  a 
proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  our  country  belong  to  these  classes  is  not 
known. 

There  are  various  classes  of  deaf  mutes  who  can  be  taught  articulation. 
These  are — 

A  Those  who  lost  their  hearing  at  three  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
after  they  had  acquired  some  language,  which  they  retain. 

B.  Those  congenitaUy  deaf,  who  have  good  mental  ability,  and  a 
capacity  for  learning  to  speak. 

C.  Those  who  are  semi-dea^  and  can  distinguish  articulate  sounds,  bat 
not  readily  enong]h  to  attend  the  common  schools  witb  profit 

The  proponion  of  deaf  mutes  in  classes  A  and  C  is  variously  estimated 
ai  &oin  one-twenUeth  to  one-half.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  deaf  mutes 
«■»  be  tan^t  by  articulation, — say  three  hundred,  in  New  Eng^d^ — 
s*>£^»eiit  to  form  a  lai^  schooL 
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This  school  waa  established  particularly  for  the  edacation  of  deaf  mi; 
of  the  classes  A  and  C,  but  others  of  the  class  B  have  been  admitted,  i 
thus  far  have  made  satiafactory  progress.  Aiticalatlon  is  used  as 
means  of  instruction,  because  wi  believe  it  the  best  method  for  our  poj 
The  institution  n  not,  however,  pledged  to  any  unchangeable  system, 
only  to  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  experience  shall  prove  to  give 
best  results. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Prendetn 
NOKTtiAurroN,  January  21,  1868. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TEACHER'S  REPOI 


GENERAL   CLASS. 

Between  the  first  of  Oi^tober  and  the  Ia»t  of  November,  13fi' 
childreu  between  the  ftgcs  of  fire  and  nine  years  entered  the  school 
divisions  were  made  of  this  class,  on  account  of  difference  in  ag 
capacity.    - 

{Fint  Divition.) — John  Y.  French  (5  years  of  age,)  aenii-deaf. 
a  loud  sound  liehind  hia  ear,  but  imitates  sounds  better  from  watcbii 
lips  than  from  hearing.  Spoke  a  few  words  when  he  entered  the  ( 
AAer  thirteen  weeks'  instruction,  he  articulates,  reads  fronn  the  li[ 
prints  twenty-eight  words,  and  begins  to  read  sentences  formed  from 
He  is  the  only  child  in  this  division  who  hears  anything;  for  this  i 
he  articulates  better  than  the  others,  but  otherwise  his  progress  is 
sample  of  theirs.  * 

Bertha  Howes,  (5  years  of  age,)  and  Harry  K.  Ward,  (7  years  oi 
are  both  congenital  mutes.  Bcrtba  can  give  the  pure  doand  of  b,  d 
which  Johnny  French,  with  his  hearing,  cannot  give. 

Allie  Ellsworth  (7  year^  old,)  lost  his.  hearing  when  two  years  ol 
never  talked.  His  voice  at  first  was  very  high,  but  has  changec 
much. 

Mary  Boswortb  (6  years  old,)  heard  and  talked  until  three  yeai 
Entered  school  October  3d,  1867,  without  any  idea  or  power  of  ai 
tion.  For  many  days  she  could  not  make  even  the  breathing  so 
" h"  except  when  her  hand  was  before  ber  mouth,  so  that  she  cou 
the  breath  escape.  For  a  longer  IJme  she  could  make  articulate 
only  by  putting  one  hand  on  the  throat  of  her  teacher  and  the  o{ 
her  own,  and  then  with  great  difficulty.  She  read  from  the  lips  as  ' 
others  of  her  class.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  having  received  exti 
and  attentbn,  she  could  articulate  twelve  letten,  oflentimes  i 
putting  her  hand  on  the  throat ;  and  read  from  the  lips  and  print  t 
four  letters.  During  the  seventh  week  her  progress  was  more  encou 
for  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  could  articulate  nineteen  letters,  an 
from  the  lips  and  print  four  words.  She  spoke  her  first  word, 
November  21th.  Now  (December  30th,)  she  articulates  a  few 
though  she  reads  from  the  lips,  and  prints  as  many  as  the  others 
class.     None  of  theso  five  children  knew  any  letter  when  they  cam 
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{Second  Division.) — Ella  Towle  (7  years  old,)  lost  her  hearing  when  six- 
teen months  old.  She  knew  no  letters,  and  had  not  received  any  instruction. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  she  coald  read  from  the  lips  and  print  all  the  letters, 
and  twenty  words*  She  articulates  twenty-one  letters,  but  does  not  yet  give 
the  pure  sound  of  b  and  d,  although  she  can  give  these  sounds  in  words. 
She  now  reads  from  the  lips,  articulates,  prints,  spells  aloud,  and  understands 
the  meaning  of  fifty  words.  Reads  and  illustrates  the  meaning  of  ninety 
sentences  formed  from  these  words,  as  ^  Put  the  hat  and  boots  on  the 
floor;"  "Go  and  wash  the  slate;"  "You  may  stand  on  Emma's  slate ; " 
"You  may  eat  butter  on  your  bread ; "  "  Open  your  month ; "  "  Shut  the 
door;"  &c^  &a  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  progress  of  the  division 
op  to  this  time  (December  3l8t.) 

Mary  Emma  Whittier,  (9  years  old,)  a  congenital  mute,  entered  October 
18th,  1867.  In  fi>ur  weeks  she  learned  to  articulate  twenty-two  letters, 
and  to  read  from  the  lips  and  print  twenty-four  letters  and  twenty  words. 
She  catches  words  very  quickly  from  the  lips,  and  has  learned  the  name  of 
eveiy  child  from  seeing  us  pronounce  it.  She  says  these  names  very 
imperfectly,  but  reads  .them  from  our  lips  very  readily.  She  gives  the 
pore  sounds  of  5,  dj  g  and  it,  which  are  among  the  hardest  in  our 
language. 

George  Sawyer  (7  years  old',)  lost  hb  hearing  when  one  year  old.  He 
bad  received  no  instruction.  He  has  learned  to  articulate  all  the  letters, 
ginog  the  pure  sounds. 

Michael  J.  Keogh  (7  years  old,)  entered  November  29th,  1867.  Lost 
his  hearing  at  five  years.  He  retains  considerable  language,  but  speaks 
60  n^idly  and  indistinctly  that  often  we  cannot  understand  him.  Probably 
he  retains  considerable  knowledge  of  language.  He  had  no  idea  of  read- 
ing from  the  lips,  but  wrote  and  spelt  a  few  words. 

Frank  Bowers,  (9  years  old,)  partially  deaf  from  infancy.  He  spoke  a 
good  many  words  very  indistinctly.  He  knew  a  few  words  by  sight,  but 
eould  neither  print  nor  write.  He  could  not  give  the  sound  of  the  letters, 
aldioiii^  he  knew  the  names  of  most.  He  did  not  acquire  the  sounds 
oi  h,d,g  and  iy  so  quickly  by  several  weeks  as  some  of  his  class  deaf 
&om  Inrth.  He  writes  a  good  hand ;  reads  from  the  lips ;  writes,  spells 
and  understands  150  words,  and  reads  a  great  many  sentences  formed  from 
them. 

FIBST   SPECIAL   CLASS. 

Etta  Theresa  B.  Dudley,  (13  years  old,)  congenital  mute.  Had  been 
taog^  only  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs.  Entered  school  October 
H  1667,  to  learn  to  read  from  the  lips,  and,  if  possible,  to  talk.  She 
spoke  four  or  five  words,  and  articulated  a  few  of  the  letters,  which  she 
learned  last  summer  while  spending  a  few  days  at  Chelmsford.  In  six 
weeks  she  learned  to  articulate  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  many 
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combinations  of  consonants,  among  them  the  " ng"  one  of  Uie  moat 
cult.  She  has  learned  a  great  many  words,  which  abe  delights  in  spea 
November  16th  she  came  to  my  room  and  said,  "Mamma  wants  yon 
to  her."  I  said  "Where  is  mamma?"  She  answered,  "In  the  1 
These  words  were  all  spolien.  Sometimes,  in  talking,  if  she  cannot ; 
olate  a  word,  she  will  spell  it  with  her  lips  in  preference  to  usinj 
fingers.  She  has  a  spelling  lesson  daily,  which  ^he  reads  from  the 
and  spells  \ij  sound  ;  reads  simple  sentences  Irom  the  lips  and  writes 
on  her  slate. 

December  31st  She  uses  her  fingers  very  little,  expressing  almc 
her  wants  by  spoken  words.  She  frequently  says,  "  I  like  to  talk 
better  than  to  make  signs."  She  has  improved  very  much  in  reading 
the  lips  within  the  last  month.  She  reads  with  Fannie  anil  Willie  i 
day,  and  spells  with  two  classes. 

Fannie  M.  Gushing  (U  years  old,)  lost  her  heanng  when  3 ^  year 
previous  to  which  time  she  was  precocious  in  the  use  of  language,  bu 
everything  but  the  word  "  boy."  Her  instruction  commenced  Novei 
1864  She  knew  neither  words  nor  figures.  On  opening  the  Cheln 
school,  June  1st,  1867,  she  was  put  back  into  the  class  with  b^ 
Sho  was  so  much  more  interested  in  learning  in  a  class,  than  when  t 
that  it  was  thought  tbe  loss  sastained  by  the  change  would  be  more 
compensated  for  in  the  future,  particularly  as  one  in  the  class,  1 
I<angdon,  retained  his  speech,  and  his  use  of  language  would  slimulal 
if  classified  with  him.  As  they  are  in  the  same  class  tbe  report  o 
progress  of  one  will  answer  for  the  otherT 

Willie  S.  LangdoQ  (9  years  old,)  lost  his  hearing  at  5J  years.  Ei 
Chelmsford  school  June,  1866,  knowing  the  names  of  most  of  the  l< 
but  the  power  of  none.  This  was  a  great  disadvantage,  as  the  nsn 
many  cases,  are  entirely  useless,  and  it  was  difficult  to  acquire  the  ] 
of  the  letters.  He  retained  the  power  of  speech,  but  was  fast  foi^ 
the  proper  use  of  language,  and  spoke  indistinctly.  Hia  mother  sai 
before  he  came  to  school  he  received  a  present,  and,  wishing  to  say  "  ' 
you,"  but  having  forgotten  that  eipreasion  he  said,  "  Good-bye.  H 
you  do."  After  nine  and  a  half  months'  inslmctioo  he  could  tell  i 
connectedly ;  for  instance,  in  telling  what  the  word  "  field  "  meant,  ht 
"  Last  summer,  when  it  was  warm,  I,  and  my  father,  and  John,  was 
in  the  fields,  and  John  killed  a  small  yellows  snake,  it  was  swimm 
the  water."  After  53  weeks  instruction,  he  is  familiar  with  the  m 
of  and  spells  1,000  words,  besides  many  others  learned  from  the 
those  talking  with  him. '  In  arithmetic,  he  added  rapidly  a  succes 
numbers,  47+10+8+6+17+9+64-7—75+9—94+18,  and  o 
bended  the  language  of  simple  questions  in  addition.  Dunng  the  t 
read  through  and  reviewed  Mis.  B&rbauld's  "  Lessons  for  Little  Th 
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and  had  daily  exercises  in  construction  of  sentences ;  also  in  reading  from 
the  lips,  and  wdting  a  short,  simple  story.  He  writes  a  letter  every  week^ 
A  specimen  of  which  is  here  inserted,  entirely  his  own  composition,  with- 
out any  suggestion  or  correction  : — 

Chelmsford.  July  28th  1867 
My  dear  sister  Louisa, 

Yesterday  I  coughed  in  the  water  and  Arthur  sat  on  my 
back  and  he  was  putting  my  head  in  the  water  and  he -was  very  naughty-— 
Miss  Bogers  said  it  is  fifteen  nights  hefore  we  all  shall  go  home  and  then 
io  September  we  all  shall  go  to  Northampton  near  Wilbraham  to  stay 
Tery  many  nights  and  Northampton  is  not  a  city — Harry  has  gone  down 
stairs  and  Arthur  wanted  to  go  with  him  and  Mis3  Rogers  told  Arthur  you 
must  not  go  with  him — Your  letter  came  in  Sunday  and  mother's  letter 
came  in  Sunday  and  Boscoe  brought  those  letters  to  me.  Arthur  is  sitting 
on  the  bench.  Walter  and  Fannie  are  talking  together  about  Northamp- 
ton and  they  say  we  all  shall  not  come  to  Chelmsford.  Louisa  is  ^hat  a 
nice  letter.  Walter  is  begging  for  Fannie's  rubber  and  now  he  got  her 
rubber  and  I  do  write  faster  than  Walter  is  slowly.  Yesterday  Boscoe 
and  Harry  and  Arthur  and  Walter  and  I  went  after  blackberries  and  we 
rode  Tery  far  off  in  the  waggon  and  Walter  and  I  fell  out  of  the  waggon 
behind  it  out  on  the  stone  and  the  horse  ran  very  fast — Walter  is  saying 
to  Fannie  all  the  children  go  to  Northampton  to  stay  very  many  nights. 
Arthur  is  sitting  on  the  homely  book.  I  think  very  fast.  Miss  Bogers 
came  to  Fannie  and  she  said  F|mnie  you  must  write  and  you  must  not 
talk  to  Walter  and  she  does  not  write  to  her  mother.  By  and  by  it  will 
be  Angnst. 

Good  by 

From 

Your  brother 

Willie 
Thb  is  his  own  use  of  capitals  and  spelling. 

Beeember  3l8t,  1867.  He  now  studies  geography,  subtraction,  and  has 
read  neariy  throng^  HHIard's  Primary  Beader;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  a  reoord  of  Ike  words  he  uses,  as  he  b  constantly  learning  new  ones 
froB  reading  and  converBation. 

SECOSm   SPECIAL  CLASS. 

Ooe  da»  eoDasta  of  fiNir  popils : — 

l^BTT  Jordan.  (9  years  old,)  congenital  mute.    Entered  at  Chdmsibrd 

Aitkar  Kcitk  (>)  years  old.)  k»t  hearing  at  Cwo  years  of  age.    Entered 
CWa^ord  scbool  September,  1866. 
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babel  E.  Porter  (8  yeara  old,)  lost  hearing  at  three  yeara  of  agi 
iter«d  Chelmsford  Bchool  April  19th,  1867. 

Uary  Lizzie  Brown,  (9  yean  old,)  congenital  mule.  Entered  Chelnu 
d  school  Apra  19th,  1867. 

Hany  and  Arthur  have  been  delayed  in  their  progress,  and  Lizzie  an 
U  poshed,  in  order  to  combine  all  in  one  clasj.  When  they  enterei 
lool  at  Chelmsford,  they  had  received  no  instruction.  Bell  rememberc 
reral  words  and  two  or  three  phrases,  but  spoke  in  a  nasal  tone,  am 
is  only  underslood  by  her  family. 

October  1st,  1867.  Op  entering  the  Clarke  Institntion,  they  all  reat 
m  the  lips,  wrote,  spelled  aloud,  and  explained  the  meaning  of  46( 
irds.  Harry  and  Arthur  added  mentally  snch  numbers  as  the  follow 
j:«47  +  19  +  18+7  +  6  +  5^9"— "43  +  19"— "73  +  17.' 
December  31st,  1667.  The  class  now  spells  and  explains  the  meaninj 
more  than  700  words. 

SINGLE  PUPILS. 

1.  Jerome  H.  Plummer  (14  years  old,)  entered  school  October,  1867,  ti 
im  to  read  the  lips.  He  became  deaf  at  eight ;  could  read  but  little  fron 
i  lips ;  his  mother  communicated  with  him  chiefly  by  the  finger  alphabet 
t  now  (December  Slst,)  we  communicate  with  him  entirely  by  the  lips 
3  is  studying  written  arithmetic  and  French,  reads  and  spells  deuly,  ant 
s  a  regular  exercise  in  lip  reading. 

2.  Roscoe  Greene  (18  years  old,)  entered  the  Chelmsford  school  in  June 
66,  to  learn  to  read  from  the  lips.     He  became  deaf  at  seven ;  retaiae< 

1  articulation,  but  could  read  less  than  a  dozen  words  from  the  lips.  Hi 
now  studying  Greenleafa  Common  School  Arithmetic,  (at  Equation  o 
lymenta,)  Tower's  Grammar  of  Composition,  reads  and  spells  daily,  ant 
ids  from  the  lips  every  day  a  lesson  in  physical  geography,  which  h< 
«rwards  writes  out  from  memory.  He  makes  no  notes,  and  does  no 
Per  to  the  book  previous  to  writing  this  exercise.  Commnnication  i 
Id  with  him  entirely  by  speaking,  even  by  the  servants  in  the  house. 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
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TfiSMS  OF  Admission. 

This  Institution  is  espedally  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mnte  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted. 

It  provides  for  the  pupil's  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and 
lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  four  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  term. 
No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges 
will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  it}  deaf  mutes.  The  Institution  ^  also,  appropriates  the  income  from 
its  fiinds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their 
need.  Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  com- 
mencing on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four 
weeks  in  winter ;  the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March, 
with  a  summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation 
at  school.    . 

It  b  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding 
jeu  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are 
liilly  qaalified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full 
toition  fi)r  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

Hie  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of 
which  should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A 
small  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with 
llie  principal  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters-  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the 
'^  Principal  of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massa- 
dmsetts,"  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  ^ye  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution. 

Hie  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none 
can  be  admitted  op  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  and  moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Stran- 
gers at  aH  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and 
Sundays. 


\ 


ABSTRACT 


OF 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEES'  REPORTS. 


ABSTEACTS. 


SUFFOLK      COUNTY. 


BOSTON. 


With  a  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand,  there  are  now  in  this  citj,  connected  with  our  system  of  Public 
Sdiool  instruction,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  this  board, 
twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils.  These 
may  he  classified  as  follows  : 

The  whole  number  of  Primary  Schools,  .        .         .         .     25  G  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  Grammar  Schools,        .        .        .21 

The  whole  number  of  High  Schools,       ....         3 


Making  in  all, '  .         .         .     280  schools. 

Teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools, 2^7 

Teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 823 

Teachers  in  the  High  Schools, 33 

The  whole  number  of  teachers, 613 

Hale  teachers,  66.     Female  teachers,  547. 

Popils  in  the  Primary  Schools, 12,553 

Pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 14,394 

Pupils  in  the  High  Schools, 776 

In  all,        .....         .         .         .         .  27,723  pupils. 

Your  committee  are  convinced,  both  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
records,  and  from  perronal  investigation,  that  the  schools  were  never  in  a 
niore  favorable  condition  than  at  the  present  time.  Through  the  various 
departments  there  is  unusual  harmony  of  action.  Special  mfeasures  have 
^n  adopted  to  overcome  admitted  defects,  and  to  introduce  important 
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improvements,  which  have  thus  far  led  to  marked  and  beneficial  resalts. 
The  discipline  through  the  schools  is  firm,  mild  and  parental.  The  progress 
of  the  scholars  has  been  encouraging,  and  to  a  great  degree  satisfactorj. 
Character  has  been  considered  as  well  as  intellect,  while  the  aim  through- 
out has  become  more  and  more  a  desire  to  call  into  healthy  activity  the 
whole  nature,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  rendering  the  entire  process  of 
instruction  a  fitting  preparation  for  those  actual  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life,  upon  which  the  pupils  must  eventually  enter. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  general  appreciation  of  the  Public  Schools,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  the  children  of  our  citizens  now 
educated  in  them  is  as  twenty  to  one  over  those  educated  at  private 
expense.  It  has  been  the  constant  determination  to  render  these  schools 
80  thoroughly  good  that  they  shall  be  attractive  to  all.  Why  should  it  not 
become  a  matter  of  honest  ambition  among  families  of  the  amplest  means 
and  truest  judgment  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters  here  educated ;  the 
children  of  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant  sitting  side  by  side,  pleasant 
companions  in  youth,  as  they  will  be  sympathizers  and  helpmates  through 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  of  life  ?  Those  schools,  established  for  the 
whole  people,  are  to  become  more  and  more  the  pride  of  the  whole  people, 
—not  a  charity  for  any,  but  a  privilege  for  all. 

Children  admitted  into  the  Primary  School  at]the  age  of  five,  commenc- 
ing with  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  advance  step  by  step,  complet- 
ing one  course,  and  being  promoted  to  a  higher  grade,  with  each  half-year. 
Thus,  in  three  years,  with  reasonable  diligence,  they  may  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  the  Primary  School,  and  be  prepared  for  that  examination  which 
shall  introduce  them  to  the  Grammar  SchooL  Here  a  new  era  commences, 
and  the  pupils  beginning  at  the  lowest  round  mount  upward,  by  regular 
degrees,  from  one  department  to  another,  through  the  prescribed  branches 
of  study,  till  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  they  are  ready  to  graduate 
from  the  Grammar,  and  enter  upon  the  still  more  advanced  studies  of  the 
Latin,  the  High  and  the  Normal  Schools. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  have  been  thus  promoted 
during  the  past  year  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools ;  and 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  have  entered  the  High  Schools. 

Having  passed  in  this  manner  through  the  successive  stages  of  progress, 
they  are  presumed  to  have  become  honorably  fitted,  either  for  a  still  higher 
course  at  the  College  or  the  Scientific  Schools,  or  to  enter  at  once  upon 
the  active  duties  of  life,  practically  engaging  in  mercantile  and  commercial 
business,  or  in  those  labors  of  enterprise  and  skill  which  may  confer  large 
benefits  upon  the  city  or  country ;  others,  of  the  gentler  sex,  may  fulfil 
important  service  amid  the  cares  of  domestic  life ;  while  a  more  limited 
number  may  become  instructors  in  the  very  schools  in  which  they  were 
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first  taught,  and  thus  be  able  to  impart  to  others  benefits  similar  to  those 
which  thej  have  personally  received. 

Who  can  watch  the  successive  steps  of  such  a  progress,  following  in 
thoQght  the  child  from  its  earliest  lesson  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  hour  when 
— enriched  bj  varied  acquirements,  and  with,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  well- 
developed  and  harmoniously  balanced  powers — ^it  goes  forth  to  the  toils  and 
trials  of  the  world — and  not  feel  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  work 
undertaken  and  accomplished  ? 

Looking  upon  the  schools,  we  behold  visibly  before  us  the  future  Com- 
m(^wealtb.  How  speedily  will  the  little  beings  there  assembled  become 
the  active  citizens !  The  age  that  is  to  be,  we  can  thus  mould  and  shape. 
The  advancing  time  will  be  sealed  and  stamped  with  an  enduring  impress ; 
direction  may  be  given  to  thought,  bias  to  principle,  a^d  an  impulse  for 
good  imparted,  which  shall  never  be  wholly  lost.  When  these  twenty- 
seven  thousand  children  are  called  to  fill  the  opening  spheres  of  duty,  and 
to  occupy  places  of  trust,  shall  they  be  able  to  do  so  with  ability  and 
honor?  This  is  the  question  Providence  calls  upon  us  to  answer.  Not 
easy  is  it  to  overestimate  such  obligation  and  responsibility. 

Betrogpecttve  View. — Without  attempting  any  elaborate  historical  sketch, 
a  momentary  glance  into  the  past  is  almost  irresistible.  Such  a  retrospec- 
tive view  shows  us  two  interesting  facts— one  of  general  application,  the 
other  hayjng  more  special  reference  to  ourselves. 

First,  a  stady  of  the  past  teaches  us  that  popular  education  is,  in  itself, 
not  only  one  of  the  means  to  promote  an  advancing  civilization,  but  it  is 
ako  a  legitimate  fruit  of  that  civilization.  When  Christian  civilization 
reaches  a  certain  point,  this  is  a  providential  landmark  showing  the  rise  of 
the  great  tide. 

The  second  fact  (referring  directly  to  ourselves)  is  this,  that  just  here 
the  radiating  lines  of  light  centre.  In  other  words,  while  there  have  been 
educational  movements  at  different  periods,  the  idea  of  a  free  popular  edu- 
cation for  the  whole  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people,  as  an 
abfolute  datj  and  right,  was  first  established  and  faithfully  carried  out  by 
our  fathers  here  in  New  England. 

If  we  go  no  further  back  than  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  education 
so  limited,  that  many  of  the  leading  men  of  that  period  could  not  even  write 
their  names.  The  first  grand  impulse  came  with  the  Beformation.  The 
new  life  infused  by  that  great  epoch  led  the  people  of  Holland,  Scotland 
and  Germany  to  demand  a  wider  and  better  instruction.  In  France,  as 
early  as  1588,  the  Third  Estate  insisted  that  the  children,  even  of  the  poor, 
should  be  ^  instructed  in  all  good  learning,  according  to  their  capacity ;" — 
even  the  nobles  of  that  time  demanding  that  ^  parents  who  neglected  to 
send  their  children  to  school  should  be  subjected  to  compulsion  and  fine.'' 
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But  all  this  had  an  eccleaiafitical  bearing.  It  was  indeed  an  advant 
Chiistiauit7,  but  not  yet  freed  from  narrow  limitAtions  and  parly  restrai 

Id  1705,  there  was  established,  at  Bouen,  a  fraternity  known  as 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  insti 
lion  of  boys  "  in  all  that  pertained  to  an  honest  and  Christian  life."  In  16 
this  brotherhood  had  under  its  care  over  nineteeo  (housaod  schools, 
between  one  and  two  million  pupils.  AH  the  members  of  this  associai 
were  by  a  rule  of  their  order  officially  enjoined  "  not  to  talk  gossip,  am 
be  sparing  of  punishments." 

Another  society  was  established  at  Paris  in  1738,  as  one  result  of  wl 
the  police  of  Paris  declared)  that  after  the  establishment  of  these  schi 
the  expenses  of  their  department  were  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year 
than  before.  Still,  notwithstanding  such  honorable  examples,  the  sys 
of  educatiuQ  was  miserably  defective,  besides  being  hedged  in  by  spe^ 
denominational  reetricllons. 

Without  expatiating  upon  this  subject,  the  simple  fact  we  would  urg 
this,  that  an  advancing  Christian  civilization,  when  it  has  reached  a  cen 
point,  has  always  developed  these  educational  tendencies;  and  yet 
gradual  has  been  this  development,  that  not  until  within  the  last  two  ( 
turies,  did  there  exist,  anywhere  on  the  globe,  a  system  of  Free  Schools 
a  whole  people. 

While  for  us,  as  well  as  for  all  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  stands 
ever  memorable  fact,  that  here,  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  place 
the  face  of  the  earth  where  this  sublime  idea  of  a  popular  education  ' 
freely  aud  fully  tried.  Here  it  was,  for  the  first  time  among  men,  that 
founders  of  our  Commonwealth  saw,  with  clear  vision,  that  great  lav 
Providence,  revealed  through  the  gospel,  by  which  the  Elevation  of  soci' 
as  a  whole,  is  the  indispensable  requisite  to  its  own  well-being.  They  p 
licly  recognized  as  a  duty,  and  accepted  as  the  very  rule  of  their  life, 
truth  that  the  entire  people,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  exal 
should  possess  those  intellectual  and  moral  advantages,  which  would  r 
them,  as  a  people,  to  the  highest  level  of  prosperity  and  progress  of  wl 
they  were  capable. 

"  ^Vhen  New  England  was  poor,"  said  the  ancient  record,  "  and 
people  were  but  few  in  number,  there  was  a  spirit  to  encourage  leamii 
Thus,  in  1638,  John  Harvard  bequeathed  half  of  his  estate,  and  all 
library,  for  the  endowment  of  a  College.  One  of  the  devout  men  of  I 
period  says,  in  16i2  ;  "After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  Engli 
and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  liveliht 
reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil  gov« 
ment,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for  was  to  advance  learning, 
perpetuate  it  to  posterity ;"  "  and,  in   1647,  in   the  very  infancy  of 

*  New  Engiaud's  First  Fruit*.    H>».  HiaU  Coil.  I.  p.  309.   ■ 
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coloDjf  it  was  made  an  imperative  law.  ^  To  the  end  that  learning  maj 
not  be  buried  in  the  grares  of  oar  forefathers,  every  township,  after  the 
Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  .fifly  householders,  shall  appoint 
one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and  read ;  and  where  any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a  Gram- 
mar School ;  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University.''  * 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  whole  people,  and  an  expan- 
sion of  the  educational  idea  from  the  first  elementary  knowledge,  to  prepa- 
ration for  the  University.  **  In  these  measures,"  says  the  histOEian,t 
*^  especially  in  the  laws  establishing  Common  Schools,  lies  the  secret  of  the 
success  and  character  of  New  England.  Every  child,  as  it  was  bom  into 
the  world,  was  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  statutes  of  the  land,  received,  as  its  birthright,  a  pledge  of  the  public 
care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind.** 

This  work,  so  nobly  begun,  was  consistently  carried  forward,  till  John 
Adams,  more  than  a  century  after,  and  just  midway  between  usr  and  that 
earlier  date,  could  say,|  ''  The  public  institutions  in  New  England  for 
the  education  of  youth,  supporting  colleges  at  the  public  expense,  and 
obliging  towns  to  maintain  Grammar  Schools,  are  not  equalled,  and  never 
were,  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

That  principle,  so  long  ago  planted,  has  from  that  day  continued  to 
prosper — bearing  profusely  the  richest  fruit !  How  has  the  growing  thought 
widened  over  the  whole  continent,  till  now,  through  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Blississippi,  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  makes  visible  its  splendid 
results !  What  the  Pilgrims  began,  on  the  shores  of  Plymouth,  is  in  our 
time  rounding,  to  its  full  circle,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific. 

ne  Cause  of  Education  abroad, — Not  only  in  this  country,  but,  by  a 
reflex  influence,  results  are  seen  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Whether  the  origi- 
nating impulse  came  from  the  inspiring  ideas  and  quickening  example  of  our 
fiithers;  or  whether  these  movements  abroad  were  the  necessary  fruit 
there  of  that  Christian  civilization  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  need  not 
pause  to  inquire.    It  is  enough  to  know  that  since  what  was  so  success- 
fiiQy  eommenced  here — ^where  our  fathers,  having  left  behind  them  cen- 
turies of  wrong,  through  their  self-sacrificing  spirit  and  far-seeing  wisdom, 
muted  to  an  indomitable  courage,  advanced  humanity  by  a  thousand  years 
— a  perceptible  transformation  has  been  gradually  taking  place  in  the 
countries  of  the  old  world.    Despotism  has  been  forced  by  slow  degrees 
to  relax  ita  hold.    The  multitude  of  the  people  are  becoming  aroused  to  a 

*  CoUmial  UwB,  74, 186. 
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woBcioasneBa  of  their  duties  and  their  rights.  Iq  Prussia,  Switzerl 
Belgium,  HolIaDd,  Fnu)ce,  ve  find  the  same  great  work  going  on. 

Holland. — When  the  dietinguished  naturalist,  M.  Ciivier,  was  dep 
yf  the  UniTenitj  of  France  to  visit  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  essmi 
he  Bchoola,  he  reported  that  the  Primary  Schools  of  that  countiy  ■ 
tbove  all  praise.  This  was  in  1811,  when  no  such  schools  wereki: 
Nowhere  in  Europe.  And  Matthew  Arnold,  professor  id  the  Unive 
)f  Oxford — the  worthy  son  of  the  heloved  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rughy- 
ippointed  by  the  Bojttl  Commissionera  of  England  in  1659,  to  invest 
he  systems  of  popnlar  education  on  the  Continent-  In  hb  report  he  aB 
hat  he  saw  "  no  Primary  Schools  worthy  to  be  matched  with  thoi 
Holland."  And  yet,  down  to  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  the  D 
ichools,  where  they  existed,  were  of  a  very  inferior  character.  What 
las  been  accomplished  of  reform  in  that,  or  the  other  countries  of  Em 
las  been  effected  since  then.  "  Until  within  the  last  eighty  years," 
Arnold,  to  whose  admirable  reports  we  gladly  refer  in  full,  "  the  scl 
nastera  were  ignorant;  and  the  instruction  beggarly." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  earliest  movement  in  that  conoliy,  w 
ame  from  an  organization  known  as  the  Society  for  the  Public  G 
rius  association  extensively  established  schools  and  libraries  for  the  li 
Dg  people.  In  1809,  this  society  was  composed  ofseven  thousand  wor 
aembers.  The  government  of  Holland,  seeing  the  excellence  of  their  eG 
;radually  adopted  similar  methods  of  action.  The  magistrates  of  Am 
lam  ordered  their  Public  School  edifices  to  be  erected  according  U 
ilan  suggested  liy  this  body.  Eduoatioual  laws  were  also  enacted  in  c 
0  carry  forward  the  same  views.  Two  measures  were  adopted,  in  pi 
liar,  which  bad  never  before  been  r''cognixed  in  Europe,  and  w 
>ecame  the  source  of  eminent  success.  First,  a  thorough  system  of  ini 
ion  for  the  schools  ;  secondly,  a  thorough  system  of  examination  foi 
eachers.  These  two  rules,  faithfully  carried  out,  have  given  great 
iency  and  completeness  to  the  educational  system  of  Holland.  "' 
are,"  said  the  chief  commissioner  of  popnlar  education  in  Holland  t 
^usio,  when  he  visited  that  country,  "  lake  care  how  you  choose 
ispectors  ;  they  are  men  whom  you  ought  to  look  for,  with  a  lame; 
our  hand."" 

At  the  head  of  each  school  district  is  an  inspector,  while  the  u 
ispectors  form  a  provincial  commission ;  and  this  commission  has  cl 
f  the  primary  instruction.  The  full  commisdon  meet  three  limes  a 
nd  receive  reports  from  each  inspector.  In  addition  to  visiting  the  se 
chools,  they  examine  all  the  teachers.  Every  Dutch  schoolmaster,  b 
eing  received  into  the  office  of  teacher,  must  first  pass  a  searching  ei 

■  Dt  rimlniitJOD  Fnblique  cq  Bolluidc— M.  Coolin,  P«ri»,  I83T,  p.  30. 
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nadoD.  To  engage  nominally  in  the  profession,  he  mast  obtain  a  general 
admission  ;  to  enter  upon  the  duties  in  full,  he  must  have,  besides,  a  special 
certificate.  Having  obtained  this,  a  salary  is  granted  sufficient  to  give 
reasonable  independence ;  a  remuneration  superior  to  that  given  in  sur- 
romiding  countries.  The  ablest  teachers  having  been  secured,  they  become 
the  heads  of  most  admirable  schools.  Thus  the  whole  standard  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  raised,  and  the  cause  of  education  has  gained  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  So  universal  is  the  attendance,  that  in  1840 
there  was  not  one  child  to  be  found  in  Haarlem,  of  competent  age,  who 
coold  not  read  and  write.  In  addition  to  the  Elementary  and  Training 
Schools,  there  are  Normal  Schools ;  the  latter  having  been  established  in 
1816.  The  Public  Schools,  as  a  general  role,  in  all  the  towns,  are  well- 
related  and  well-taught. 

In  1857,  with  a  population  (rf  between  three  and  four  million,  there  were 
in  Holland  2,478  Primary  Schools,  with  a  staff  of  2,409  principal  masters, 
1,587  sub-masters,  besides  numerous  assistants ;  while  in  the  day  and  even- 
ing schools  there  were  322,767  scholars.  It  is  in  a  special  degree  through 
these  schools,  and  the  attention  given  to  them  by  the  most  intelligent ' 
minds,  that  Holland,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  become  eminently 
distinguished. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  popular  education  in  that  country  where  the 
Puritan  Fathers  found  a  temporary  home,  and  from  whence,  embarking  at 
the  little  town  of  Delflhaven,  they  came  to  these  shores.  What  man,  with 
one  drop  of  Pilgrim  blood  in  his  veins,  will  not  feel  a  throb  of  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  of  such  honorable  effort  for  the  elevation  of  the  people,  in 
the  land  where  Brewster  and  Bradford,  Carver  and  Winslow,  found  a 
hospitable  asylum  before  they  crossed  the  sea  to  step  upon  old  Plymouth 
Rock !  Fitting  it  was  that  the  country  which  gave  them  a  welcome  should 
itself  become  characterized  by  the  same  ideas.  It  is  as  if  some  of  the  seeds 
which  were  to  be  brought  here  by  the  Speedwell  and  the  Mayflower, 
dropped  by  the  wayside,  and  were  yielding  there,  at  this  day,  their  harvest 
of  fifty  and  an  hundred  fold. 

France. — In  France,  from  the  time  when  M.  Guizot  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1833,  the  work  of  popular  education  has 
been  going  steadily  on.  With  a  population  of  between  thirty-six  and 
thirty-seven  millions,  it  numbers,  in  addition  to  its  other  schools,  over  sixty- 
five  thousand  Primary  Schools,  supported  at  an  expense  of  what  is  equiv- 
alent in  our  money  to  more  than  two  million  of  dollars,  while  in  all  her 
schools  two  millions  and  a  half  of  children  are  taught,  at  a  cost  of  over  six 
millions  of  dollars. 

Tlie  primary  teachers  were  empowered  to  open  schools  for  adults.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  instruction,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  schools,  it  will  be  sufficient 
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to  state  that  in  1837  these  schools  instructed  86,965  working  people;  in 
1843,  o^er  95,000;  and  in  1848,  more  than  115,000. 

Public  instraction  in  France  is  now  goyemed  by  the  law  of  1850,  which 
law  was  strengthened  bj  additional  decrees  in  1852  and  1854. 

One  important  provision,  long  familiar  in  its  letter  and  spirit  with  us,  bat 
less  common  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  it  is  said,  on  good 
authoritj,  is  strictly  carried  out  in  France,  is  found  in  the  guarantee  of 
religious  liberty — ^the  law  not  only  encouraging,  but  emphatically  requiring, 
*'  reciprocal  friendship  and  mutual  toleration.''  Connected  with  the  admi- 
rable system,  in  France,  for  popular  education  throughout  that  country, 
there  arc,  in  addition  to  the  schools,  sixty-three  Lyceums  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  Colleges,  in  which  free  admission  is  provided  for  the  poor 
and  for  all  persons  of  limited  means. 

In  1855,  the  grant  of  the  State  to  the  Lyceums  was  1,300,000  francs, 
and  to  the  Colleges  over  98,000  francs. 

The  total  expense  of  primary  instruction  in  France  in  1856  was 
42,506,012  firancs,*— over  eight  miUions  of  doUars.  Of  the  3,850,000  chil- 
dren thus  taught,  2,600,000  pay  whatever  they  may  be  able,  and  1,250,000 
are  wholly  free.  Of  those  instructed,  2,150,000  are  boys;  1,450,000  are 
girls.  There  are  250,000  in  Mixed  Schools.  The  almost  unanimous  feeling 
in  France  is  against  Mixed  Schools. 

In  addition  to  65,000  Primary  Schools,  there  are  2,684  Infant  Schools; 
besides  which,  there  are  Adult  Schools,  Apprentice  Schools  and  Needlework 
Schools,  thus  making  in  France,  at  least  seventy-five  thousand  places  of 
insl^ction  for  the  poorer  classes,  in  which  the  people  and  their  children 
are  freely  educated. 

Even  in  the  largest  towns  of  France,  where  the  population  is  most  dense, 
the  masses  of  poor  children  are  not  lefk  without  instruction  ;  and  not  only 
is  the  means  of  education  offered  fVeely,  in  teachers  and  school  edifices, 
but  books  as  well  as  schooling,  are  provided  and  distributed  without  expense 
to  the  pupils.  The  city  of  Paris  alone  expends  a  sum  equal  to  more  than 
$500,000  each  year  in  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

Can  we  not  perceive  in  this  generous  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  some  explanation  of  the  increasing  influence  of  France,  the  taste 
and  intelligence  of  her  people,  and  the  successful  dievelopment  of  her 
resources  ?  That  energy  in  war^  which,  with  impetuous  force,  sweeps  all 
before  it  like  the  whirlwind ;  and  that  cheerful  vivacity  in  time  of  peace — 
contentment  blended  with  playful  mirth,  and  a  perception  of  beauty  which 
moulds  everything  it  touches  into  forms  of  grace — who  shall  say  how 
largely  France  is  indebted  for  these  to  her  generous  system  of  popular 
instruction  ? 

*  Budget  de  riostruction  Fablique,  pp.  164, 167. 
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Italy. — ^The  new  kiogdom  of  Italy  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  added 
copfidence  and  admiration  for  the  early  effort  it  has  made  to  establish  a 
system  of  universal  edacation  for  all  classes  of  its  people.  As  a  wise  pre- 
paratory step  for  a  continued  supply  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  Nor- 
nial  Schools  have  been  established.  Tbere  are  at  present  forty,  with  over 
two  thousand  students.  The  whole  movement  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 
which  has  hitherto  been  known  in  that  country. 

The  £lementary  Schools  are  also  a  special  honor  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. In  these  schools  there  are  now  800,000  children,  452,000  being 
boys.  These  are  under  the  care  of  21,857  teachers.  There  are  also 
schobis  for  adult?,  and  schools  for  advanced  studies ;  all  the  instruction 
being  wholly  gratuitous. 

There  have  also  been  opened  Infant  Schools  and  Evening  Schools.  In 
Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  where  the  house  in  which  he  resided  is 
still  pointed  out,  and  where  has  lately  been  erected  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  there  are  four  In&nt  Schools,  numbering  over  a  thou- 
sand children ;  and  in  the  Genoese  district  there  are  thirty-two  schools  for 
adoltSy.nnmbering  some  two  thousand  pupils. 

Through  Italy,  where  a  community  is  not  able  to  establish  schools  with- 
out assistance,  the  general  government  readily  offers  its  aid.  In  this  way, 
within  one  year,  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  gold  have  been  appropriated. 
Thus  is  fresh  impulse  given  to  the  people,  while  depth  and  durability  are 
imparted  to  the  grand  work  of  national  reform. 

England. — If  we  turn  to  England,  strange  to  say,  we  find  that  there  the 
least  is  done,  through  any  national  system,  for  the  education  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  Her  magnificent  universities  are  well  known,  and 
her  pre-eminent  schools  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility — ^yes,  and  her  splendid 
charities  for  a  select  few ;  but  with  reference  to  her  middle  classes,  and  her 
poor  population,  the  neglect  is  both  surprising  and  shameful. 

Scotland,  by  honorable  effort,  has  gone  forward  upon  a  path  of  her  own. 
Long  and  justly  has  she  been  distinguished  for  her  *  popular  schools.  The 
couotry  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  of  Burns  and  Scott,  the  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  heather,  holds  a  high  position  among  the  nations  for  her  widely- 
diffu.-ed  intelligence ;  a  peasantry  who  know  how  to  think,  and  what  to 
think ;  a  people  whose  honor  cannot  be  bent,  and  whose  independence 
cannot  he  broken. 

En^nd  has  yet  something  to  learn.  It  is  estimated  by  the  highest 
authority,  that  in  England  more  than  two  millions  of  children  are  left  to 
grow  ap  in  total  ignorance.  Before  the  parliamentary  committees,  the 
testimony  has  been  most  startling.  Observe  the  following :  "  I  am  vicar 
of  a  parish  which  contains  a  population  of  10,000  souls,  and  I  grieve  to  say 
there  is  but  one  school-room  in  it"  "  I  am  curate,"  says  another,  "  of  a 
poor  pariah  of  3,000  of  populatiop,  and  there  is  no  school-house  of  any 
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kin<l"  AdcI  again,  '^The  population  of  the  village  of  which  I  am  an 
incumhent,  is  not  less  than  20,000,  there  is  no  Free  School  in  the  whole 
place ;  hundreds  of  children  receive  no  education  whatever."  Such  is  the 
evidence  from  innumerable  witnesses. 

When  Horace  Mann  returned  from  Europe,  he  said,  ^  England  is  the 
only  country  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  conspicuous  for  its  civilization 
and  resources,  which  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  auy  system  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  people."  **  It  is  the  country,"  he  adds,  "  where,  incomparably 
beyond  any  other,  the  greatest  and  most  appalling  social  contrasts  exist ; — 
where,  in  comparison  with  the  intelligence,  wealth  and  refinement  of  what 
are  called  the  higher  classes,  there  is  most  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime 
among  the  lower.  *  •  *  And  yet,  in  no  country  in  the  world  have  there 
been  men  who  have  formed  nobler  conceptions  of  the  power,  and  elevation 
and  blessedness  that  come  in  the  train  of  mental  cultivation  ;  and  in  no 
country  have  there  been  bequests  so  numerous  and  munificent  as  in  Eng- 
land. Still,  owing  to  the  inherent  vice  and  selfishness  of  their  system,  or 
their  no  system,  there  is  no  country  in  which  so  little  is  effected,  compared 
with  their  expenditure  of  means ;  and  what  is  done  only  to  tends  to  sepa- 
rate the  different  classes  of  society  more  and  more  widely  fi*om  each  other.'' 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  candid  and  accurate  observer  twenty  years 
ago.  The  same  testimony  is  given  by  Professor  Arnold,  of  Oxford,  to-day, 
one  of  the  most  candid,  clear-sighted  and  truthful  of  men ;  English  by 
birth,  culture  and  taste ;  associated  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters  with 
students  in  the  University.  And  yet,  with  this  natural  bias,  he  plainly 
declares  to  his  countrymen :  *^  Our  middle  classes  are  the  worst  educated  in 
the  world ;"  and,  speaking  of  the  more  deplorable  population,  he  calls  them 
an  "  obscure  embxyo,  moving  in  darkness  ;'****«*  the  immense  working 
class,  now  so  without  a  practicable  passage  to  all  the  joy  and  beanty  of 
life  ! " — "  England,"  he  says,  "  has  not  yet  undertaken  to  pUt  the  means  of 
education  within  the  people's  reach." — "I  should  mislead  the  English 
reader,"  he  says,  "if  I  should  let  him  think  that  I  found  in  France  a  school- 
less  multitude,  like  the  2,250,000  of  England."  There  are  «<over  seven- 
teen thousand  schoolless  children  "  in  Manchester  alone ;  and  ^  in  London 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  two  hundred  thousand  who,  ignorant  and 
degraded,  are  neither  at  school  nor  at  work." 

But,  aside  from  the  most  destitute,  Arnold  eloquently  pleads  for  the 
middle  classes  as  well.  "  The  aristocratic  classes  in  England  may,  per- 
haps, be  well  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  Eton  and  Harrow,"  **  but 
the  middle  classes  in  England  have  every  reason  not  to  rest  content  with 
their  Private  Schools."  **  The  State  can  do  a  great  deal  better  for  thena.** 
He  is  convinced  that  important  movements  in  England  are  near  at  hand. 
"  Undoubtedly,"  he  says,  "  we  are  drawing  on  towards  great  changes."  It 
is  almost  certain,  he  writes,  that  the  English  people  "  will  throw  off  tHe 
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tatekge  of  aristocrocj."  **  The  masses  of  the  people  in  this  couBtrj,"  he 
sajs,  "  are  preparing  to  take  a  much  more  active  part  than  formerly  in 
controlling  its  destinies."  "  The  time  has  arriyed  when  it  is  becoming 
impossible  for  the  aristocracj  of  En^nd  to  conduct  and  wield  the  English 
nation  aoj  longer^"  ^  The  superiority  of  the  upper  class  over  aU  others  is 
DO  longer  so  great ;  the  willingness  of  the  others  to  recognize  that  supe- 
riority is  no  longer  so  ready."  ^'  While  it  is  losing  its  power  to  give  to 
public  affairs  its  own  bias  and  direction,  it  is  losing  also  its  influence  on  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  people,  which  it  long  exercised."  "  The  course 
taken  in  the  next  fifly  years,"  he  writes,  ^  by  the  middle  classes  of  this 
nation  will  probably  give  a  decisive  turn  to  its  history."  Calmly,  consider- 
ately, urgently,  he  argues  for  a  wider,  and  more  adequate  education ; 
pressing  the  subject  home  as  the  duty  and  necessity  of  the  times. 

Taming  to  America,  he  alludes  to  ^^  its  boundless  energy  of  character," 
and  '^ita  boundless  field  for  adventure,"  '^  where  the  people  have  unquestion- 
ably not  been  enervated  by  education."  ^^  I  speak,"  he  says,  '^  with  more 
than  respect,  with  warm  interest,  of  a  great  nation  of  English  blood ;  with 
which  rests,  in  large  measure,  the  future  of  the  world." 

As  an  evidence  .of  the  reflex  influence  of  this  land  upon  the  countries  of 
Europe ; — the  prominence  given  to  those  views  of  education  which  origi- 
nated here ; — and  the  special  recognition  of  Massachusetts  as  the  scene  of 
tbeir  development,  a  remarkable  illustration  is  found,  in  a  speech  made  in 
the  British  House  of  Parliament  by  that  brilliant  essayist  and  distinguished 
historian — ^Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.* 

In  advocating  the  cause  of  ^^  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  first  con- 
cern of  a  State,"  he  declares  that  it  is  not  only  an  efficient  means  for  pro- 
moting and  obtaining  that  which  all  allow  to  be  the  main  end  of  govern- 
ment, but  that  it  is  ^*  the  most  efficient,  humane,  civilized ;  and,  in  all 
reacts,  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  end." 

**  This  is  my  deliberate  conviction,"  he  adds,  ^  Sir,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
the  greatest  champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  old  world  and 
in  the  new,  and  of  none,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  it,  more  emphatically,  than  of 
those  whose  names  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists  of  England.  Assuredly,  if  there  be  any  class  of  men  held 
in  more  high  respect  than  another,  it  is  that  class  of  men,  of  high  spirit  and 
nncooqnerable  principles,  who,  in  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud,  preferred 
leaving  their  native  country,  and  living  in  the  savage  solitudes  of  a  wilder- 
ness, rather  than  to  live  in  a  land  of  prosperity  and  plenty,  where  they 
could  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worshipping  their  Maker  freely,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consdence." 

"  Those  men,  iUustrious  forever  in  history^  were  the  foundebs  of  the 
CoMii02(WEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  Though  their  love  of  freedom  and 

•  See  UefiuOay*!  Speeches.    London,  1853  :  Vol.  IL  p.  211. 
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conscience  was  illimitable  and  indestructible,  they  could  see  nothing  servile 
or  degrading  in  the  principle  that  the  State  should  take  upon  kself  the  charge 
of  the  education  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1642  they  passed  their  first 
legislative  enactment  on  this  subject,  in  the  preamble  of  which  they  dis- 
tinctly pledged  themselves  to  this  principle — that  education  was  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  possible  importance,  and  the  greatest  possible  interest,  to  all 
nations  and  to  all  communities ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  was  in  an  eminent 
degree  deserving  of  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  State. 

*'  I  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  referring,"  he  adds,  '<  to  the  case  of 
America.  What  do  we  find  to  be  the  principle  of  America,  and  of  all  the 
greatest  men  that  she  has  produced?  *  Educate  the  people,' was  the  first 
admonition  addressed  by  Penn  to  the  Commonwealth  he  founded.  '  Edu- 
cate THE  PEOPLE,'  was  the  unceasing  exhortation  of  Jefferson.  *  Educate 
THE  PEOPLE,'  was  the  last  legacy  of  Washington  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States." 

Many  men  in  England,  such  as  Bright  and  Mill,  Goldwin  Smith  and  a 
host  of  others,  feel  that  it  is  the  reproach  of  that  country,  with  her  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  her  Eton  and  Rugby,  that  she  has,  as  yet,  done  so  little 
for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Manchester, 
Mr.  Bruce,  a  distinguished  member  of  parliament,  urged  the  superiority  of 
the  American  system  of  Common  Schools  on  the  people  of  his  own  country, 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  Free  Schools,  alluding  to  New  England  as 
an  incentive  and  an  example. 

John  Bright,  in  a  speech  lately  made  in  England,  proved  by  statistics, 
that  in  Manchester  and  Salford  there  are  more  than  50,000  children  who 
receive  no  instruction  whatever.  He  then  pointed  to  the  New  England 
States,  where  he  declared  there  was  a  more  equal  condition,  and  universal 
comfort,  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  country  or  age  of  the  world. 
And  this,  he  added,  is  to  be  traced  nol^  to  the  soil  or  to  the  climate,  but,  as 
I  believe,  to  the  extraordinary  care  which  the  population,  from  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  until  now,  have  taken  that  every  child,  boy  and  girl, 
shall  be  thoroughly  instructed. 

Thus  do  we  find  that  the  subject  of  popular  education  is  exciting  a  large 
and  growing  interest  among  the  people  of  different  nations ;  and  that,  in 
this  connection,  the  schools  of  New  England  are  attracting  observation, 
and  exerting  a  constantly  increasing  influence. 

If,  therefore,  our  fathers  are  justly  honored,  both  here  and  abroad,  for 
the  work  they  so  nobly  begun,  let  this  generation  feel  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them,  not  only  to  sustain  that  work,  here  and  now,  for  the 
good  of  our  own  people  and  the  benefit  of  mankind,  but  so  to  improve  it, 
that  it  shall  go  down,  with  added  advantages,  through  all  coming  time. 
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The  Gradual  Growth  airid  Expamion  of  the  School  System. — ^It  is  now 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  since  the  first  Public  School  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  (1635,)  which  takes  us  to  within  five  years  of  the  very 
eomm^ncement  of  the  town.  This  school  continued  to  be  the  only  place 
of  public  instruction  for  the  space  of  forty-seven  years ;  whe«t,  in  1682, 
two  other  schools  were  established  for  instruction,  principally  in  writing 
and  arithmetic  During  this  period,  the  only  reading  book  used  in  the 
schools  was  the  Bible.  Then,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  in  grammar,  came  the  formation  of  a  department  bearing 
that  designatioo,  frool  which  our  popular  term  of  ^  Grammar  Schools '' 
originated.  The  separate  departments  of  grammar  and  writing,  divided 
the  pupils  between  them,  the  scholars  passing  alternately  each  half-day 
from  the  one  department  to  the  other ;  the  grammar  department  being 
generally  upon  the  upper  fioor,  and  the  writing  school  upon  the  lower  floor, 
ferming  two  independent  systems.  This  was  the  origin  of  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  two-headed  system,  which  continued  down  to  1847, 
when,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  it  was  finally  abolished.  The  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  as  has  just  been  described,  continued  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years ;  and,  through  aU  this  period,  and  for  half  a*  century 
after,  the  whole  privilege  of  the  PubKc  Schools  was  limited  to  boys.  It  is 
a  carious  fact  in  the  history  of  our  schools,  that  not  untO  1789  were  girls 
admitted,  and  then  only  on  account  of  a  peculiar  circumstance,  which  also 
shows  us  the  primitive  character  of  the  times.  From  ths  middle  of  April 
Id  the  middle  of  October,  so  large  a  number  of  boys  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cnltnral  or  industrial  labor,  that  the  schools  became  greatly  deserted ;  and 
to  occupy  in  some  way  this  incidental  vacancy,  girls  were  allowed,  during 
the  interval,  to  attend  the  schools.  This  summer  privilege  for  girls  was 
oontinned  for  thirty  years,  when  it  was  found  to  be  so  satisfactory  in  its 
Feaalts,  that  the  time  was  extended  to  eight  months ;  but  not  until  thirty- 
nine  years  after  they  were  first  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  not  until  ninety- 
three  years  after  the  earliest  Public  School  for  boys  was  established,  were 
the  girls  admitted  to  a  full  and  equal  share  in  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Public  Schools.  Here,  also,  is  manifest  the  truth, — ^  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear;  after  that;  the  full  com  in  the  ear.** 

But  still  further,  the  gradual  development  of  affairs  is  observable' in  the 
fiict,  that  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  earliest  Public  School,  no  child  was  admitted  to  the  ft'ce  schools  until 
the  age  of  seven  years.  Children,  before  that,  were  taught  at  home,  or 
under  private  care ;  there  was  no  public  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
children  under  that  age.  Not  until  1817  was  the  earliest  effort  made  in 
tiiia  direction,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  U^  consider  the  subject, 
who  reported  against  it.  Bat  the  year  following,  the  need  was  so  keenly 
fehy  that  a  petition  was  drawn  up  by  the  citizens,  which  led  to  a  recom- 
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mendation  in  town  meeting,  Jane  11, 1818,  with  a  vote  that  five  tLousand 
dollars  from  the  public  fund  should  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  new  order  of  schools. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Primary  Sehools,— numbering  at  this  day 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seyen  teachers,  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-three  pupils.  Here  also'  is  the  noticeable  fact,  that  these  schools, 
at  the  beginning,  were  not  under  the  immediate  supervision  or  -care  of  the 
regular  School  Board,  but  were  under  the  direction  of  thirty-six  gentlemen 
appointed  '^to  provide  instruction  for  children  between  four  and  seven 
years  of  age."  .  Thus  there  came  into  existence  two  distinct  orders  of 
schools,  under  the  care  of  two  whoUy  separate  bodies  of  men. 

In  thirty  years  these  Primary  Schools  had  so  increased,  that  the  expen- 
ditures, from  five  thousand  dollars  had  become  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  committee  of  thirty-six  gentlemen  had  expanded  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety.^  Tbey  virtually  filled  their  own  vacancies;  exerdsing 
extraordinary  privileges ;  and,  disconnected  from  the  school  board,  the 
whole  arrangement  lacked  harmony,  and  caused  oflen  a  conflict  of  purpose 
and  opinion.  The  mechanism  was  anomalous,  and  became  more  and  more 
unmanageable.  The  whole  condition  of  things  had  grown  up  by  dream- 
stance,  and  needed  a  complete  change  and  readjustment.  Nothing  but  the 
fiict,  that  both  bodies  of  men  were  publicHspirited,  intelligent,  judicious  and 
honorable,  rendered  the  working  of  this  double-system  endurable.  Twice 
the  question  of  an  entire  change  was  agitated,  in  1839  and  in  1849 ;  when 
finally,  in  1852,  a  special  communication  was  made  by  the  mayor  to  the 
city  council,  which  was  referred  to  the  Coinmittee  on  Public  Instruction. 
A  conference  was  held  with  both  school  conunittees ;  and  after  full  delib- 
eration on  the  remodelling  the  city  charter  in  1854,  a  thorough  change 
was  effected.  The  separate  Primary  committee  was  abolished,  and  a  new 
organization  was  appointed,  composed  of  six  gentlemen  from  each  ward, 
forming  a  board  of  seventy-two  members,  each  holding  ofiice  for  three 
years,  one-third  annually  going  out,  and  an  equal  proportion  coming  in ; 
giving  the  character  of  permanence  and  renewal. 

Since  that  period  the  Grammar  and  the  Primary  Schools  have  been  under 
the  direct  care  of  one  body  of  men,  who^  divided  into  sub-committees,  have 
charge  of  their  several  districts,  each  clothed  with  a  certain  individual 
power,  yet  each  amenable  to  the  central  board.  The  detail  of  this  organ* 
ization  has  been  very  carefully  considered  and  wisely  arranged,  and  the 
working  of  it  has  been,  thus  far,  very  perfect 

The  Prinmry  Schools,  which  for  so  many  years  had  not  been  under  the 
care  of  the  school  board,  except  very  indirectly,  were  still  held,  as  it  were, 
apart  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  with  which  they  were,  by  nature,  so 
vitally  connected.  These  Primary  Schools  were  avowedly  for  the  very 
purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  yet  the  head- 
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master  of  the  Grammar  School, — though  he  ooold  look  into  the  several 
departments  of  his  own  school,  and  direct  the  courses  of  education,  so  that 
the  lower  should  harmonize  itself  with  the  higher, — could  not  thus  go  into 
the  Primary  School,  where  all  the  early  foundations  of  education  were 
being  laid,  except  semi-anftually,  and  then,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ezam- 
iDing  the  graduating  class,  just  as  that  class  was  really  to  step  into  his  own 
sdiooL  There  were  three  years  of  study,  antecedent  to  this,  in  which 
habits  of  thought  were  formed ;  tCnd  views,  correct  or  erroneous,  were 
being  established ;  the  young  mind,  at  its  most  impressible  period,  receiv- 
ing a  bias  which  would  in  all  probability  continue ;  and  yet  the  experienced, 
well-qualified  and  thoroughly-educated  head-master  could  not  go  intd  these 
Primary  Schools,  to  correct  mistaken  methods,  to  offer  salutary  suggestions, 
and,  in  fact,  from  the  earliest  moment,  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
moment  of  all,  to  exercise  a  directing  care. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools,  young  and  inexperienced, 
collected  under  one  roof,  were  pursuing  their  separate  methods.  It  was 
evident,  to  many  observers,  that  there  was  need  of  some  competent  master- 
mind to  direct  and  harmonize  the  whole. 

To  eflfect  tkis  has  been  one  of  the  leading  efforts  of  the  past  year ;  and 
the  final  action  of  the  board,  your  committee  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  measures,  yet  introduced,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
schools.  We  believe  if  the  general  views  proposed  are  faithfully  adhered 
to,  they  will  carry  forward  our  whole  educational  system,  and  form  a  new 
era  in  our  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  had  repeatedly  urged  the  suggestion.  At 
length,  in  June,  1865,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed,  to  consider  and  report  upon  this  subject. 
This  committee  having  carefully  weighed  the  matter,  at  the  meeting  in 
December,  had  leave  to  report  in  print. .  The  measures  proposed  in  this 
report  hare  been  the  subject  of  much  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  board, 
and  their  decisive  action  has  led  to  the  final,  and  as  it  is  believed,  most 
salutary  step. 

At  a  iuU  meeting  of  the  school  board,  October  1, 1866,  call^  expressly 
to  act  upon  this  subject,  after  a  general  expression  of  opinion,  the  following 
order  was  passed  : — 

CiTT  OF  B08T02r,  j 

Is  School  CoMMrrrBB,  Oct.  1,  1966. ) 

Ordertdj  That  Chapter  X.  of  the  Rules  aod  Kegulatioos  be  amended  by  inserting,  af^er 
Section  2,  the  ibllowing,  to  be  designated  as  Section  3;  and  that  the  numbers  of  the  subse- 
qrient  sections  be  changed  to  correspond  therewith. 

Sxcnos  3.  The  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shaU  perform  the  dnties  of  principal, 
both  in  the  Grammar  and  Primarr  Schools  of  their  respective  districts;  apportioning  their 
tiaie  among  the  various  clashes,  in  »ttch  manner  as  shall  secure  the  best  interests,  as  &r  as 
poanble,of  each  pupil  throughout  all  the  grades;  under  the  direction  of  the  district  com- 
mittees. Attest:  Bar2(ABD  Capssi,  Secretary. 
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Emulation. — ^In  regard  to  emulatioo,  by  a  vote  of  the  board,  daring  the 
past  year  all  medaLs  have  been  prohibited  henceforth  from  the  ^rls ;  so 
that  the  evils,  connected  with  medals,  are  now  concentrated  upon  the  boys. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  while  he  gives  his  hearty  approval  to  this 
step,  adds  that  it  is  his  earnest  hope  that  the  Franklin  medals  may  speedily 
share  the  same  fate. 

The  subject  of  a  diploma,  to  be  given  to  all  who  shall  creditably  go  through 
the  prescribed  studies ;  the  exact  character  of  the  diploma,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  diplomas  shall  be  distributed,  remain  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board. 

DHoipline. — ^Much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  punishments.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  school  board,  by  every  reasonable  means,  to  inculcate 
gentleness.  The  rule  applying  to  teachers  is  explicit :  ^  All  instructors 
shall  aim  at  such  discipline  in  their  schools,  as  would  be  exercised  by  a 
kind,  judicious  parent  in  his  family."  It  is  also  required  that  every 
instance  of  punishment  shall  be  reported,  with  ^  exact  statement  of  the 
degree  and  the  cause. 

Is  the  question  asked,  ''  Why  not  prohibit  punishment  altogether?"  It 
may  be  said  in  reply,  that  no  system  of  national,  State  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment, is  known  to  exist  among  men,  in  which  punishment  for  violated 
law  has  been  wholly  set  aside.  Under  the  Divine  government,  the  trans- 
gressor is  not  entirely  exempt  from  penalty  and  pain.  What,  therefore, 
the  wisest  men,  in  all  ages,  have  found  essential  as  an  underlying  prin- 
ciple ;  and  what  the  Infinite  Mind  has  interwoven  with  all  the  plans  of  His 
providence,,  the  board  feel  may  wisely  be  retained,  as  a  reserved  power,  for 
the  support  and  security  of  a  proper  school-discipline. 

'  By  a  simple  method,  punishment  will  cease : — ^if  the  children  do  what  ia 
right  there  will  be  no  penalty ;  but,  in  case  of  deliberate  wrong-domg,  and 
particularly  of  persistent  wrong-doing,  there  must  be  positive  authority 
somewhere.    The  spirit  of  misrule,  lawlessness,  and  insubordination,  wher- 
ever they  exist,  should  be  brought  under  speedy  subjection.    Anarchy  and 
rebellion  must  receive,  with  promptness,  a  decisive  check.     Physical  coer- 
cion is  not  agreeable,  still  there  are  things  worse  than  physical  coercion ; 
and,  if  obedience  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  then  let  this  controL    The 
power  to  rule  must  be  firmly  maintained ;  but  (and  there  is  no  inconsis- 
tency in  this)  with  the  reserved  power,  there  should  be  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  law  of  love, — a  consciousness  of  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
able  to  hold  sway  solely  by  moral  force ; — while  even  in  the  extremest 
cases  the  moral  element  should  predominate.    It  is  important,  under  all 
circumstances,  in  dealing  with  the  young,  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  true  hnman- 
ity.    Moroseness  of  temper  and  despotic  harshness  should,  without  delay, 
be  discarded  from  every  school-room  forever. 


't 
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At  the  b^mningy  let  the  right  ioitnictors  be  cho8en-*-teachers  who  can 
stMy  be  trasted  with  power»  who  will  know  how  to  hold  authority  with 
coadderate  jadgment;  careful  in  requirements;  avoiding  unreasonable 
antagooisiBS  ;  withdrawing^  as  far  as  possible,  incentives  to  wrong-doing ; 
calm,  self-possessed,  mild»  jet  finn— -such  teachers,  we  may  be*  yerj  sure^ 
will  maintain  that  benignant  discipline  so  well  described  in  the  rule  as 
exercised  **  bj  a  kind,  judicious  parent  in  his  family," 

Vocal  and  Phyncal  GymnatUeti-^TinA  department  in  our  schools'  unites, 
upon  philosophical  principles,  the  best  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs,  with  a 
thorongh  system  of  physical  training.  Professor  Monroe  by  his  instruc- 
tions has  not  only  conferred  ^reat  benefit  upon  the  pupils,  but  has  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  teachers ;  enabling  them  to  carry  out  his  plans ; 
developing  the  physical  powers ;  and  aiding,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
mantgement  and  modulation  of  the  voice  in  reading; — thus  laying  a  good 
frnadaticm  for  the  instructors  of  music,  the  advantages  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  seen,  even  by  the  most  superficial  observer. 

luiruction  in  Mutic. — ^Much  as  has  been  done  for  instruction  in  music 
throogh  former  years,  we  believe  that  never  was  the  whole  system  so  com- 
plete as  at  the  present  time.  Formerly  there  were  separate  plans  con- 
dncted  by  teachers  who  had  no  uniformity  of  method  or  purpose.  Now, 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  committee  on  music 
(of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham  has  been  the 
efficient  chairman  for  the  last  nine  years,)  the  three  departments  of  Pri- 
Qiaiy,  Grammar  and  High  Schools  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Zenahn,  Sharland  and  Mason,  all  able  teachers,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  thar  work,  possessing  individual  gifts,  and  acting  in  unison  with  each 
other,  each  with  a  remarkable  &cnlty  for  imparting  knowledge,  and 
awakening  enlhusiaam  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  science  of  music, 
in  its  elementary  principles,  is  taught,  even  to  the  younger  children,  in  so 
Cboioogh  a  manner,  as  will  leave  nothing  to  be  unlearned ;  inducing  a 
rei&ieflB  to  advance,  with  perceptible  rapidity,  under  the  instructions 
follow. 

Mndc,  as  conducted  in  our  schools,  exerts  now  an  elevating  and  refinbg 
s  throogh  the  whole  process  of  education.  It  is  not  only  the  cnlti- 
of  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  beautiful  gifte  God  has  bestowed 
npoa  hia  diildren;  offering  a  constant  resource,  (a  joy  and  a  solace,  for  all 
the  eooiing  discipline  of  life,)  but  it  is  more  than  thi»y — ^it  is  an  actual  help 
in  the  devdopBeot  and  oultoie  of  all  the  other  faculties.  The  whole  mind 
■K»v«a  with  greater  ease  and  sacoeas  because  of  the  infloence  thus  exerted. 
The  mental  £Mqltic«  are  sympathetic ;  the  spirit  of  music,  blending  with, 
and  flofwiBg  tfanMg^  all,  like  a  sabUe  magnetic  life.  As  there  is  a  hidden 
in  all  created  things^  melody  being  elicited  by  wind  and  wave ; 
wnfped  np  within  the  nature  of  the  child,  are  powers,  which  never 
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work  60  barmoniouslyy  and  therefore  so  advantageous! j,  as  when  this  gift 
is  allowed  to  develop  itself  in  unison  with  the  whole  educational  process. 
It  is  more  than  a  mere  pleasure,  even  when  pursued  as  a  recreation. 
According  to  the  etymology  of  that  word,  it  may  become  re-CBEATiON,-^ 
melody,  with  the  bteath  of  life,  BE-creating  the  whole  nature.  Have  we 
not  all  felt  this?  Is  there,  at  any  time,  a  prevailing  listlessness,  a  sense 
of  exhaustion  or  fatigue?  Call  up  the  delightful  exhilaration  of  music. 
How  will  one  verse  of  a  spirited  song  dispel  the  clouds,  sending  sunlight 
through  every  mind  I 

What  a  new  interest  does  the  cultivation  of  music  in  the  schools  throw 
into  the  affections  of  home  I  How  many  firesides  possess,  through  this 
gift,  an  added  charm  I  Separate  as  the  schools  are  from  the  church,  yet  it 
is  pleasant  to  remember  that  every  church,  and  the  Sanday  school  con- 
nected with  each  church,  has  the  advantage  of  all  the  knowledge  of  music 
that  has  been  thus  gained.  The  correct  ear  and  disciplined  taste,  united 
with  the  well-developed  and  richly-modulated  voice,  has  come  from  ibe 
school.  Thus  a  new  power  has  been  unconsciously  introduced  from  the 
school  into  the  sanctuary,  kindling  into  added  fervor  the  services  of  the 
house  of  God.  Whenever  the  voice  of  the  great  congregation  unites  m 
anthems  of  praise,  in  that  full  tide  of  melody,  sweeping  onward  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  we  have  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the  teaching  of 
music  in  our  Public  Schools. 

The  constant,  systematic,  thorough  teaching  of  music  to  more  than 
twenty-seven  thousand  children,  in  every  walk  of  life,  through  a  whole 
city,  and  that  persistently,  from  one  generation  to  another,  must  produce 
an  influence  for  good,  which  cannot  but  be  widely  and  deeply  felt 

Drawing, — ^While  we  rejoice  at  the  proficiency  which  has  been  acquired 
in  music,  we  think  that  drawing  is  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  is 
now  given  to  it,  not  as  an  ornamental  branch  of  education,  superfluous 
unless  as  a  matter  of  show,  but  as  a  most  desirable  discipline  botii  for  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  essential  to  the  best  culture  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
identified  with  habits  of  pure  taste,  and  in  many  respects  of  the  greatest 
practical  advantage,  not  only  at  the  time  of  youthful  study,  but  through 
the  whole  of  the  maturer  life.  There  is  hardly  an  artisan  who  would  not 
be  a  better  workman,  if  he  knew  how  to  handle  a  pencil ;  and  neither  a 
merchant  nor  a  professional  man  would  be  the  less  qualified  for  his  duties, 
if  he  knew  how  to  draw  a  plan,  or  sketch  a  landscape. 

This  study  is  connected  with  habits  of  correct  observation.  It  opens  the 
eye  to  nature.  It  is  in  itself  a  language.  It  becomes  to 'the  possessor,  for- 
ever, a  pleasant  resource,  while  its  pursuit  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  so 
delightful  as  to  be  a  joy  rather  than  a  task.  Besides  which,  it  is  an  actual 
m3  in  the  development  of  the  other  faculties.  But  we  need  npt  attempt 
here  to  enumerate  the  many  advantages  connected  with  this  study,  or  the 
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great  addition  of  power  which  the  possession  of  this  gift  imparfs  to  the 

teacher. 

We  would  make  drawing  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications  on  the  part 

of  a  teacher ;  and  would  also  have  more  time  devoted  to  its  instruction  in 

oar  schools. 

Sdkooi  ComautUe.--'BL  C.  Watbbsoh,  Hbmbt  A.  Drakk,  E.  D.  G.  Palmxb,  Obiit  T. 
If  ALKKB,  Joseph  D.  Fallom,  Salbm  T.  Lamb,  Calyu  O.  Paob. 

The  Primary  l^hools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  From  jear  to  year, 
I  can  see  a  steady  and  constant  progress,  both  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of 
instruction  and  in  the  character  of  the  discipline. 

Although  I  am  happy  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  great  general  excel- 
lence of  these  schools,  I  cannot  honestly  say  there  ia  no  room  for  improve- 
ment. I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  them  more  of  teaching  and  less  of  the 
mere  hearing  of  recitations,  especially  in  the  lower  classes.  Tasks  are 
good ;  bat  there  are  other  good  things  besides.  We  must  understand  that 
a  sdiool  wholly  devoted  to  task-work,  and  the  memorizing  of  text-books, 
cannot  be  a  first-rate  school.  All  the  high  pressure,  or  nearly  all,  that  is' 
injuring  the  girls  in  Private  and  Public  Schools,  of  all  grades,  results  from 
the  attempt  to  learn  things  that  had  better  not  be  learned  at  all— K^ertainly 
not  m  the  way  they  are  learned.  Writing  and  spelling  occupy  much  of  the 
time  in  th&  high  division  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  I  can  see  no  real 
neoessity  for  this.  With  all  our  facilities  for  t^ching,  these  branches  ought 
to  be  learned  sufficiently  well  before  the  pupils  reach  the  graduating  class, 
lliis  woold  be  the  case  if  the  masters  were  not  chained  to  the  first  divisions 
of  their  schools. 

The  location  of  school-houses  is  another  matter  which  may  very  properly 
be  considered  in  this  connection*  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  desirable, 
of  coarse,  that  the  school-hoase  should  be  phiced  in  the  centre  of  the  district 
from  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  drawn.  But  some  persons  seem  to  con- 
sider it  the  one.  essential  thing  in  school  architecture  to  locate  the  building 
in  the  exact  geographical  centre  of  the  territory  to  be  accommodated, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  the  spot  in  other  respects.  The  interests 
of  many  schook  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  absurd  notion.  In  country 
districts,  we  see  its  practical  iUastniion  in  the  school-houses  perched  upon 
Ueak  sand  hills  or  planted  in  swampy  hollows.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  our  schools  have  snfiered  not  a  little  ftom  the  operation  of  this 
idea.  Wherever  a  sdiool-hoose  is  located,  it  should,  at  all  events,  have 
good  surroopdings,  that  is,  it  shoold  be  in  a  good  neighborhood ;  the  bef  t 
attainable  in  respect  to  morals,  health,  qoietness  and  taste.  The  point  I 
woold  nuike  is  that  sach  reqoirites  as  these  are  far  more  important  than 
the  saving  of  a  few  rods  of  ^stance  to  be  travelled  over  by  pupils. 

After  modi  study  and  mairf  eflBorts,  we  seem  to  have  settled  some 
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important  points  in  building  school-houses,  such  as  the  mode  of  seating, 
the  providing  of  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  and  the  proper 
model  of  9uch  room?  as  to  size,  arrangements,  and  the  essentials 
of  the  clothes-rooms  connected  with  the  school-rooms.  In  these 
particulars  our  more  recent  school-houses  are  as  good  as  could  be  desired. 
In  a  pamphlet  by  6.  P.  Randall,  an  accomplished  architect  in  Chicago, 
containing  plans  in  perspective  of  several  noble  school-houses  which  have 
recently  been  erected  in  the  North-Western  States,  a  document  well  calcu- 
lated to  open  our  eyes  to  the  extraordinary  educational  enterprise  of  that 
section  of  the  country,  I  find  the  following  statement  respecting  the  arrange- 
ments of  school-rooms : 

"  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  practical  educators  that  a  single 
room,  large  enough  to  seat  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  scholars,  and  exclosiyely 
under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  a  single  teacher,  is  better  than  a 
larger  room,  with  recitation-rooms  and  assistant  teachers.  I  makb  designs 
for  them  both  ways,  but  probably  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  with  the 
large  room  and  recitation-rooms  attached.  As  I  am  generally  instructed 
in  this  matter,  it  follows  that  teachers  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  single-room  system  is  the  best ;  and  it  is  the  system  adopted  by 
the  school  board  of  Chicago  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city." 

The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Quincy  Grammar 
School-house  in  this  city,  erected  in  1847-8,  the  plans  and  description  of 
which  were  published  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture.  Another  feature 
of  this  edifice  as  it  then  was,  has  not  been  so  generally  imitated,  but  which, 
I  trust,  will  ultimately  come  to  be  considered  an  indispensable  element  in 
every  Grammar  School-house,  namely — a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  com- 
fortably all  the  pupils  accommodated  in  the  several  school-rooms.  .This  is 
the  case  already  in  the  city  of  New  York.  , 

But  in  respect  to  the  important  elements  of  heating  and  warming,  we  are 
still  unsettled.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been  three  radical 
changes  made  in  the  mode  of  heating  our  Primary  School-houses.  First, 
the  old-fashioned  coal-stove  gave  place  to  Clark's  ventilating  stove.  Sub- 
sequently this  stove  gradually  went  out  of  use,  and  in  its  place  the  ordinscry 
cylinder  coal  stove  was  substituted.  Lastly,  this  stove  has  been  removed 
and  hot-air  furnaces  introduced.  The  High  School  buildings  are  heated 
with  hot-air  furnaces ;  and  nineteen  of  the  Grammar  School  buildings  are 
heated  in  the  same  way,  while  two  are  furnished  with  different  syptems  of 
steam-heating  apparatus.  For  ventilation,  most  of  the  buildings  have 
Emerson's  caps,  with  a  separate  ventiduct  for  each  room,  furnished  with 
two  reg^isters,  one  near  the  ceiling  and  one  near  the  floor.  Robinson's 
system  has  been  applied  to  one  Grammar  and  one  Primary  building ;  the 
N9rmal  Hall  is  furnished  with  the  Archimedean  system,  and  the  Prescott 
School  with  Leed*8  caps.  To  furnish  school-rooms  in  large  and  high  build- 
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iogs  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  of  the  requisite  temperature  and 
humidity,  for  heahh  and  comfort,  is  a  difficult  problem.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  no  doubt,  towards  its  solution,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  committee  on  public  buildings  will  continue  to  experiment  on  it, 
guided  by  the  principles  of  science  and  the  light  of  experience,  until  satis- 
&ctory  results  are  reached. 

The  question  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  stories  in  height  to  which  a 
school-house  should  be  carried  has  caused  some  discussion  amongst  us. 
Nearly  all  the  Grammar  School-houses  are  at  least  four  stories  high.  Sev- 
eral are  practically  five  stpries  in  height,  as  they  have  their  play-ground  on 
a  level  with  the  basement.  There  can  be  but  one  argument  thought  of  in 
favor  of  carrying  school-buildings  up  to  this  great  height,  and  that  is  the 
argument  of  economy.  As  sky  costs  nothing,  the  expense  of  a  building 
four  stories  high  is  less  than  one  of  the  same  capacity  which  is  two  or  three 
stories  high.  But  a  school-house  is  never  truly  economical  unless  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  health,  convenience  and  safety.  In  all  these  respects 
the  fbnr-story  plan  is  decidedly  objectionable,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  be  wholly  and  forever  repudiated.  In  Baltimore,  a  large  and  fine 
bailding  has  been  erected  for  a  Girls'  High  School.  This  edifice  is  only 
two  stories  high.  There  is  in  the  same  city  another  building  three  stories 
high  occupied  by  a  school  of  tl^e  same  description.  This  school-house  is 
considered  too  high,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  one  to  take  its  place  which 
shall  be  only  two  stories  high.  In  this  particular  the  educational  policy  of 
Baltimore  is  certainly  wiser  than  that  of  our  own  city,  and  more  truly  eco- 
DomicaL  Our  new  Primary  School-hou2i^s  are,  with  a  single  exception,  three 
stories  high,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  seriously  think  of 
carrying  one  to  a  greater  height. 

I  have  said  that  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  definite  idea  of  what  a 
sefaocd-room  should  be  in  respect  to  size,  arrangements,  proportion  and  seat- 
ing. This  is  an  important  step  gained.  But  what  should  be  the  standard 
number  of  rooms  for  a  building  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  very 
important  bearings  on  the  interests  of  our  schools,  and  it  deserves  the  most 
sericms  ocmsideration  of  the  board.  In  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  topic,  I 
do  not  propose  to  refer  to  High  School  buUdings,  which  constitute  a  class 
among  themselves.  By  referring  to  the  preceding  list  of  school-houses,  it 
will  be  seen  that  fourteen  school-rooms  is  the  number  contained  in  each  of 
the  more  recent  buildings,  excepting  that  of  the  Prescott  School,  which  has 
sixteen.  The  former  number  of  rooms  will  accommodate,  about  800  pupils 
and  the  ktter  900.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Prescott  School-house,  the 
latest  on  the  list,  is  designed  to  accommodate  a  hundred  more  pupils  than 
could  be  seated  in  any  one  of  the  very  large  buildings  which  had  been 
previously  erected.  Now,  in  yiew  of  our  system  of  classification,  the  course 
of  study  required,  the  way  in  which  pupils  are  promoted,  the  management 
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in  respect  to  graduation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction  to 
teachers  of  different  sexes  and  grades — considering  these  circumstances, 
and  looking  back  upon  the  operation  of  the  schools  twenty  jears  ago,  when 
the  number  of  pupils  to  a  master  averaged  about  one-third  as  high  as  it 
now  does,  to  mj  mind  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of 
our  schools  is  a  bad  tendency.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  send  a  cliild  to  one  of  our  schools  of  the  smallest  size  rather  than 
to  one  of  the  largest  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  a  large  school  may  he 
more  efficient  and  economical  than  a  small  one.  But  there  must  be  a  limit 
somewhere.  It  is  certain  that  a  school  may  be  too  large  as  well  as  too 
smalL  In  some  cities  the  schools  are  too  small,  in  others  they  are  too 
large.  There  are  two  objections  to  small  schools ;  first,  the  expense  of 
salaries  sufficient  to  secure  first-rate  principals — and  without  such  prin- 
cipals you  can  never  have  superior  schools ;  and,  second,  they  cannot  he 
perfectly  classified,  and  so  the  teaching  power  cannot  be  applied  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you  increase  the  size  of  a  school,  con- 
ducted on  our  present  plan,  you  diminish  the  cliances  which  a  pupil  has  to 
get  through  the  -  school  and  graduate  at  a  suitable  age.  I  do  not  say  that 
our  schools  might  not  be  organized  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obviate  this  objection,  but  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  in  the  face  of 
the  opposition  which  it  would  inevitably  encounter,  is  a  consummation 
rather  to  be  desired  than  expected.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
change  the  organization  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  largest  sized  building,  it 
seems  to  me  wiser  and  more  practicable  to  adapt  the  size  of  the  buildings, 
hereafter  erected,  to  the  organizatiq^i  as  it  now  exists. 

But  besides  the  radical  objection  to  the  size  of  the  largest  buildmgs 
already  stated,  there  are  others  of  grave  importance.     One  of  these  is  its 
tendency,  to  keep  large  and  numerous  '^  school  colonies,"  so-called,  in  poor 
and  unfit  accommodations.     Ever  since  the  large  schools  have  been  in 
fashion,  we  have  had  almost  continually  large  colonies,  or  branches  of  one 
or  more  Grammar  Schools,  stowed  away  in  rented  rooms,  where  the  pupils 
suffer  many  inconveniences  and  disadvantages.    The  Chapman  School  bad 
colonies  scattered  about  in  different  buildings  for  eight  or  ten  years,  before 
it  was  relieved  by  the  erection  of  the  Presoott  house.    There  are  still  at 
this  very  time  eight  of  bur  Grammar  Schools  with  colonies  of  this  descrip- 
tion attached,  comprising  twenty-five  divisions,  with  pupils  enough  to  make 
three  good-sized  Grammar  Schools.    The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is 
plain  enough.   It  is  found  in  the  policy  of  building  very  large  school-houses* 
For  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  tb  justify  the  great  expense  of  erecting  one 
of  these  colossal  edifices,  there  must  be  a  large  surplus  of  pupils  in  a  given 
locality.   To  furnish  these  colonies  with  better  accommodations,  it  has  been 
proposed,  in  two  or  three  cases,  to  erect  buildjngs  for  their  special  use,  thus 
making  them  permanent  branch  schools — a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease^ 
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and  tending  only  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  all  the  evils  of  over-grown 
sdKwls.  The  tme  and  efiectual  remedy  for  this  great  evil  of  keeping  in 
operation  so  many  colonies  outside  the  regular  school  organi^^ation,  is  to  be 
foand  in  the  policy  of  limitiug  the  size  of  our  buildings  to  reasonable 
dimensions. 

There  is  another  serious  evil  connected  with  this  system  which  has  been 
too  little  regarded.  It  is  the  necessity  which  it  involves  of  bringing 
together,  to  make  up  the  schools,  the  most  diverse  and  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials. I  know  this  is  an  extremely  delicate  subject  to  touch  upon,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  ought  to  be  considered,  and  therefore  I  shall  venture  to 
throw  out  some  suggestions  upon  it,  and  take  the  risk  of  having^  both  my 
ihotives  and  my  judgment  condemned.  My  sympathies  naturally  lean  very 
stron^y  to  the  indigent  classes  who  are  struggling  to  better  their  condition. 
But  I  remember  that  the  image  of  justice  is  pictured  to  us  with  bandaged 
eyes,  to  symbolize  her  impartiality.  The  just  rights  of  all  classes  should 
be  equally  regarded ;  and  while  we  are  anxious  to  provide  every  needed 
fadiity  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  ignore  the  educational  wants  of  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  community, 
who  pay  taxes  ^o  largely  and  liberally  for  the  support  of  our  schools.  I 
think  that  Beacon  Hill  should  be  just  as  well  provided  for  as  Fort  Hill. 
But  if  you  build  a  school-house  large  enough  to  accommodnte  both  locali- 
ties, and  require  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  that  one  school  or 
none,  it  is  obvious  that  both  sections  are  not  equally  provided  for.  But 
this  supposed  extreme  case  illustrates  the  kind  of  injustice  we  are  doing,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  over  the  city,  by  the  large-school  system.  I 
often  point  with  satis&ction  and  pride,  as  an  evidence  of  the  success  of  our 
system  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  fact  that  boys  from  the  wealthier  famUies, 
and  the  eons  of  the  highest  officials,  are  found  in  the  sa^ic  schools  with  the 
child  of  the  African  race,  and  the  poor  newsboy,  liut  I  see  plainly  that 
there  are  necessary  limitations,  even  in  our  intensely  democratic  community 
in  the  practical  application  of  this  idea  of  bringing  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  extremes  of  society  in  the  same  school-rooms.  The  children  of 
the  poor  mast  go  to  such  schools  as  are  provided  for  them,  or  not  go  at  all ; 
but  if  the  schools  provided  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  parent,  he 
can  and  will  withdraw  his  children  and  put  them  under  private  tuition. 
ToQ  may  say,  let  him  do  it,  then.  That  is  not  however  my  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  matter.  I  hold  to  the  great  principle  that  Public  Schools  should 
not  only  be  free  to  all,  but  that  they  should  be  made  good  enough  for  all, 
so  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  children  of  all  classes  may  attend  them. 
To  this  end  the  schools  must  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  I  am  well 
aware  that  thb  cannot  be  done  in  this  country  by  copying  the  British  sys- 
tem <^  caste  schools,  which  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  laboring  classes, 
the  middling  classes  and  the  aristocracy,  must  each  be  educated  in  separate 
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and  distinct  classes  of  educational  institutions.  I  only  mean  to  maintain, 
and  tbis  I  do  maintain  firmly,  that  the  wealthy  citizen  in  Boston  ought 
not  to  be  virtually  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  Public  School,  whidi 
he  would  enjoy  incidentally,  if  the  school-houses  were  only  kept  within  the 
limits  as  to  size  which  a  proper  regard  to  efficiency  and  true  economy 
demands. 

Having  now  presented  some  of  the  objections  to  the  policy  of  building 
very  large  edifices  for  Grammar  Schools,  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  answer 
to  the  practical  question.  What  should  be  considered  the  standard  size  for  a 
Grammar  school-house?  I  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
natural  limit  to  the  size  of  such  a  school  for  the  purposes  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  And  in  view  of  the  vast  and  varied  interests  involved  in  the 
management  of  public  education,  it  is  highly  important  to  understand  what 
that  limit  is,  and  to  make  our  school  architecture  conform  to  it  This 
principle  is  aptly  illustrated  in  navigation.  The  size  of  the  vessel  must  be 
adapted  to  the  business,  or  profits  do  not  accrue.  What  would  be  thought 
of  the  business  sagacity  of  the  ship-owner  who  should  send  his  coasting 
schooner  to  India,  and  put  his  Indiaman  to  the  coastbg  service  ?  What 
steam  is  in  navigation,  classification  or  grading  is  in  school  economy.  Bat 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigiation  has  its  natural  limitations,  as  the 
experiment  of  the  Great  Eastern  has  proved.  And  so  has  classification 
its  proper  limits,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  some  overgrown  graded 
schools  which  seem  to  have  been  modeUed  on  the  pattern  of  the  mammoth 
steam-ship.  To  determine  the  proper  size  of  a  Grammar  School,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  many  pupils  are  required  to  secure  a  good 
classification,  and  then  adapt  the  size  of  the  edifice  to  the  acoommodation 
of  this  number.  To  ascertain  this  number  is  a  practical  problem.  It  is 
easily  solved  by  experience.  Every  intelligent  educator  understands  it* 
AU  would  not  of  course  fix  upon  exactly  the  same  number,  but  there  would 
not  be  an  essential  difference  of  opinion  among  experts. ,  The  able  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  New  Haven  thinks  that  both  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  grades  combined  in  one  organization  in  one  building  require  only 
about  750  pupils  for  the  purposes  of  a  good  classification ;  and  he  bases  his 
recommendations  respecting  school  architecture  on  this  conclusion.  This 
I  should  regard  as  the  minimum  number  for  the  purpose,  if  I  must  take  in 
pupils  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  But  our  system  of  Grammar 
Schools  includes  pupils  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Within  this 
range,  I  consider  500  pupils  about  a  fair  average  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  good  classification,  and  a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate 
this  number  is  my  standard  for  a  Grammar  School  organized  as  ours  are. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  would  never  build  one  larger  or  smaller ;  I  should  pay 
a  proper  regard  to  other  considerations,;  in  every  particular  case  to  be  pro- 
vided for.     But  this  would  be  my  standard,  all  variations  finom  it  being 
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considered  as  exceptions.  Now,  what  sort  of  a  building  will  answer  this 
purpose  ?  I  answer,  a  bnilding  nearly  resembling  the  Chapman  school- 
house  in  proportions  and  capacity,  being  three  stories  high,  and  having  ten 
sdiool-rooms  and  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  all  the  pupils  accommodated 
in  the  school-rooms.  I  do  not  name  the  Chapman  as  a  building  to  copy  in 
an  details,  nor  yet  in  architectural  taste,  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  model  in 
respect  to  beauty ;  bat  I  refer  to  it  as  containing  the  essential  accommo- 
dations for  a  Boston  Grammar  Schooh  We  may  take  pride  in  showing 
strangers  an  enormous  fbaivstory  school-house,  as  evidence  of  our  liberal 
provisions  for  free  schools,  but  we' cannot  afiford  to  sacrifice  our  substantial 
educational  interests  for  the  sake  of  any  such  gratification.  We  do  not 
want  mere  show  schools :  we  want  real  educating  schools. 

A  Grammar  School  of  five  hundred,  with  the  Primary  Schools  grouped 
around,  which  should  be  placed  under  the  same  head,  is  as  large  as  is 
desirable  for  the  proper  supervision  of  one  principal. 

Evening  Schools. — ^I  feel  constrained  again  to  invite  your  attention  to 
tiie  subject  of  Evening  Schools.  This  class  of  schools  is  designed  for  the 
instmcticm  of  such  persons  as  have  not  acquired  a  competent  education, 
and  yet  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  day  schools. 
That  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  this  description  residing 
in  this  city,  does  not  admit  of  question.  We  know,  indeed,  from  reliable 
statistics,  that  the  attendance  at  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  is  very 
huge  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  children  of  the  proper  school 
age.  The  proportion  attending  the  PubHc  Schools,  we  are  proud  to  say, 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  large  city  whatever.  This  fact  stands  out  as 
the  most  gratifying  distinction  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
affords  the  best  proof  of  its  excellence  .and  success.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  reached  the  ideal  standard  at  which  we  profess  to  aim.  The 
essentials  of  such  a  standard  are  that  the  Public  Schools  should  be  good 
enough  for  aU,  free  to  all,  and  attended  by  all  whose  education  is  not  oth- 
erwise sufficiently  provided  for.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  American 
system  of  free  schools,  which  had  its  origin  on  this  very  spot,  is  that  it 
undertakes,  at  the  public  expense,  to  put  the  means  of  a  competent  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  everybody.  We  profess  to  have  done  just  this 
tiling,  and  in  a  certain  sense  our  professions  are  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  for  we  shut  the  doors  of  our  schools  against  no  child  of  the  proper 
age  who  asks  admission,  all  comers  being  welcome,  and  if  indigent,  sup- 
plied with  the  requisite  books.  But  in  another  sense  our  profession  is  not 
justified  by  the  fiicta  of  the  case.  Practically,  we  do  not  put  the  means  of 
education  within  the  reach  of  everybody  who  needs  it.  We  do  not  pro- 
vide the  means  of  instruction  for  a  dass  of  persons  firom  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  who  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  attend  a  day  school, 
but  ooald  atten4  a  school  kept  in  the  evening  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 
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The  stork  in  the  fable,  that  had  his  soup  served  in  a  plate,  by  the  cunning 
fox  who  invited  him  to  dinner,  was  practicallj  not  served  at  all,  as  his 
attenuated  mandibles  were  not  adapted  to  that  mode  of  taking  food.  We 
cannot  saj,  without  qualification,  that  we  have  put  the  means  of  education 
within  the  reach  of  everybody,  until  we  not  only  maintain  schools  enough, 
but  schools  kept  open  at  the  times  and  places  which  make  them  available. 
It  is  our  great  and  just  boast  that  we  plant  the  Public  School  at  the  door 
of  every  child,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  actually  furnish  schools  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  all.  We  admit  that  we  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  proper 
education  of  all  youth,  but  for  the  practieal  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  schoi^ls  accessible  in  respect  to  time  as  well  as 
in  respect  to  place.  To  determine  whether  education  is  in  the  reach  of 
all,  we  must  inquire  not  only  where  the  schools  are  located,  but  also  when 
they  are  kept  open. 

Some  years  ago,  when  this  subject  was  imder  consideration,  those  who 
aimed  to  narrow  the  limits  of  public  education,  instead  of  enlarging  them, 
objected  that  municipal  corporations  had  no  legal  right  to  provide  schools 
for  teaching  the  elementary  branches  to  pupils  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 
This  objection  has  been  wholly  removed  by  legislative  enactment,  (General 
Statutes,  chapter  38,  sections  7  and  8.) 

This  provision  of  the  statutes  makes  the  legal  right  of  the  city  to  estab- 
lish evening  schools  for  youth  above  fifteen  years  of  age  clear  and  indis* 
putable,  and  the  school  committee  are  empowered  to  determine  the  branches 
of  learning  to  be  taught  in  them,  without  any  limitation  whatever.  The 
real  question,  therefore,  and  the  only  question  that  can  now  be  raised 
respecting  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  is  the  question 
of  expediency.  Here,  possibly,  there  may  be  room  for  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion.  There  are  two  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  cover  sub- 
stantially the  whole  question  of  expediency.  The  first  of  these  relates  to 
the  effect  which  evening  schools  would  have  on  the  day  schools.  If  even- 
ing schools  are  opened,  would  not  the  cupidity  of  parents  lead  them  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  the  day  school,  and  put  them  to  work,  leav- 
ing them  to  the  evening  school  alone  for  their  education  ?  Possibly  there 
might  be  the  disposition  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  a  depraved  class  of 
parents.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  evil  may  be  guarded  against  by  proper 
regulations  as  to  the  conditions  of  admission,  none  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
being  admitted,  except  in  cases  of  pressing  need.  One  of  these  extreme 
cases  which  came  under  my  observation  awhile  ago,  may  be  cited  as  an 
illustration.  Here  was  a  bright,  active  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  a  poor  widow.  He  was  earning  twelve  dollars  a  week,  which  went  to 
help  his  mother  support  the  younger  children  of  the  family.  His  mother 
could  not  afford  to  give  up  this  income  and  send  him  to  the  day  school. 
She  wanted  a  good  free  evening  school  for  him.    The  boy«eemed  fully  to 
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comprehend  the  situation,  and  he  desired  to  continue  his  work,  and  eke  out 
his  education  in  an  evening  school ;  but  in  all  this  great  citj  of  schools 
there  was  no  evening  school  suitable  for  that  brave,  bright  boy.  In  other 
words,  our  system  of  education  does  not  put  the  means  of  education  prac- 
tically within  his  reach.  Now,  we  have  among  us  a  class  of  persons, 
indading  both  children  and  adults,  who,  by  reason  of  the  poverty,  cupidity, 
neglect,  vice  or  crime  of  their  parents,  or  from  orphanage  or  other  causes, 
have  been,  and  are,  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  schooling.  Our  day 
Bchoob,  as  now  conducted,  are  not  adapted  to  meet  their  wants.  Unless 
some  other  instrumentality  is  employed,  they  cannot  be  reached.  The 
qnestion  ia.  Shall  this  element  of  ignorance,  with  all  its  attendant  train  of 
evils,  be  permitted  to  exist  and  perpetuate  itself,  or  shall  it  be  cast  out, 
and  wholesome  education  substituted  for  it  ?  And  shall  we  hesitate  to  do 
this  evide#,  tangible  good,  lest  we  may,  by  a  bare  possibility,  diminish,  in 
some  small  degree,  the  amount  of  good  we  are  elsewhere  accomplishing  ? 
For  myself,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  judicious  pro- 
visioo  for  evening  schools  would  outweigh  its  necessary  evils  a  hundred-fold. 
And  this  opinion  is  justified,  I  think,  not  only  by  the  abstract  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  probable  operation  of  the  proposed  schools,  but  by  the 
experiments  already  made  in  other  cities.  In  a  majority  of  the  first-class 
cities  of  the  country,  evening  schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
a  number  of  years.  As  to  their  utility,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  superintendents  of  schools  who  have  observed  their 
practical  working. 

I  find  nowhere  any  complaint  against  evening  schools  on  the  ground  of 
their  interference  with  the  prosperity  of  the  day  schools.  But  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  where  good  evening  schools  are  opened,  a  certain  number  of 
pQpils,  old  enough  to  engage  in  some  industrial  occupation,  would  depend 
on  these  for  finishing  their  schooling,  rather  than  continue  in  the  day 
schools.  And  I  maintain  that  this  result  would  not  be  undesirable, — that 
it  might  even  be  a  positive  advantage,  as  the  few  pupils  who  might  feel 
obliged  to  adopt  this  course,  under  proper  restrictions,  might  thus  secure 
the  education  they  need  at  less  expense  to  them,  and  at  tfte  same  time 
earn  the  means  of  their  support,  and  contribute  something  to  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  community.  The  interests  of  the  day  schools  do  not, 
therefore,. as  it  seems  to  me,  stand  in  the  way  of  evening  schools. 

Hie  other  consideration  which  concerps  the  question  of  establishing  even- 
ing sdiools  at  the  public  expense,  is  the  fact  that  several  evening  schools 
have  been  already  provided  by  benevolent  associations.  These  charity 
eveoing  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  eight  or  ten  years.  I  cheeifully 
admit  they  have  done  much  good.  The  benevolent  and  public-spirited 
persons,  by  whose  labors  and  contributions  they  have  been  established  and 
maintained,  are  entitled  to  much  credit.    They  have  had  ample  time  to 
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prove  the  capabilities  of  the  charity  system  of  supporting  and  condacting 
this  class  of  schools,  and  now  4hey  themselves,  certainly  some  of  them  who 
have  lalx)red  longest  in  this  enterprise,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  accomplish  all  that  is  required,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  municipal  action.  The  charity  system  claims  one  and  only  one  advan- 
tage over  the  public  system  as  applied  to  evening  schools,  and  that  is  the 
element  of  love  and  sympathy  which  the  volunteer  teachers  bring  to  the 
work  of  instructing  the  peculiar  class  of  pupils  of  which  these  schools  are 
mainly  composed.  But  experience  has  proved  that  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  audi  evening  schools 
as  this  community  ought  to  provide.  We  need  a  system  of  classified  even- 
ing schools  of  various  grades,  taught  b]^  teachers  of  experience  and  skill 
of  a  high  order ;  such  experience  and  skill  as  can  be  secured  only  by  a 
proper  compensation.  Such  a  system  we  cannot  expect  to  ha^,  unless  it 
is  established  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Entertaining  such 
views  of  this  subject,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  board  will,  at  an  early 
day,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  organize  and  put  in  openition  a  system  of 
evening  schools,  fully  adequate  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  city,  which 
are  not  already  supplied  by  existing  institutions. — Semi  Annual  BepoH, 
March,  1866. 

The  Primary  Schools  have  made  commendable  progress  during  the  past 
year.  In  my  visits  to  them,  I  have  found  gratifying  evidence  of  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

I  have  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  these  schools.  Not  that  I  find  every 
teacher  enterprising  and  progressive.  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
there  are  some — a  small  number  I  am  willing  to  believe — who  seem  to  be 
stationary,  having,  apparently,  no  disposition,  if  they  have  the  capadty,  to 
take  a  step*  forward,  content  with  things  as  they  are,  disliking  the  veiy 
sound  of  the  word  '' improvement,"  and  extremely  anxious  ^  to  be  let  alone." 
Such  teachers  have  mistaken  their  calling;  they  lack  the  essential  elements 
of  success  in  teaching,  and  it  would  be  no  loss  to  the  interests  of  education, 
if  they  were^ermitted  to  retire  from  the  service,  and  engage  in  some  more 
congenial  occupation.  But,  leaving  out  of  the  account  this  small,  excep- 
tional class,  and  speaking  of  the  teachers  of  this  grade  as  a  body,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  do  them  no  more  than  justice,  when  I  say  that  they  deserve 
high  commendation  for  their  cons<^entious  and  zealous  efforts  to  meet  aU 
the  reasonable  demands  of  their  af^uous  and  responsible  position.  The 
merits  of  many  of  these  faithful  and  devoted  teachers  cannot  be  to6  highly 
appreciated.  Language  is  inadequate  to  express  the  delight  with  which  I 
witness  the  all  but  miraculous  results  of  their  earnest  and  skilful  efforts. 
In  saying  this,  I  say  what  I  feel  and  know,  and  I  say  it  because  of  my 
conviction  that  these  good  teachers — ^and  I  am  speaking  only  of  that  class 
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— ^both  deserre  and  need  ten  words  of  oommendation,  encottragement  and 
appreciatioo  to  one  of  critidsm  and  admonition.  • 

Go  with  me  into  a  school  kept  by  one  of  these  meritorious  teachers. 
Observe  the  condition  of  the  room, — ^its  neatness,  order  and  cleanliness ; 
look  into  the  happj  &oe8  of  the  pupils,  reflecting  the  intelligence  and  love 
beaming  from  the  countenance  of  their  teacher.  They  have  evidently 
come  from  homes  of  .extreme  poverty ;  but  notice  their  tidiness,  and  espe- 
dally  the  good  condition  of  their  heads  and  hands ;  and  see  their  position 
in  their  seats, — neither  stiff  and  restrained,  nor  careless  and  lounging,  but 
easy  and  natural.  The  temperature,  you  will  perceive,  is  what  it  should 
be,  and  the  atmosphere  uncommonly  wholesome  for  a  school-room, — ^lio 
children  roasting  by  stoves,  or  shivering  in  chilling  drafts  of  air.  What 
skill,  and  care,  and  patience,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  have  been  employed 
to  produce  this  state  of  things  I  Now  witness  the  operatiops  going  on. 
The  windows  are  opened  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather.  The  bell 
is  struck,  and  the  pupils  are  brought  to  their  feet ;  they  perform  some  brisk 
physical  exercises  with  hands  and  arms,  or  march  to  music,  or  take  a  lively 
vocal  drill,  according  to  Professor  Monroe's  instructions.  In  five  minutes 
the  scene  changes ;  the  windows  are  closed,  half  the  pupils  take  their 
slates  with  simultaneous  movement,  place  them  in  position,  and  proceed  to 
print,  draw  or  write  exactly  what  has  been  indicated  and  illustrated  for 
them  as  a  copy.  The  rest  stand,  ranged  soldier-like,  in  a  compact  line, 
with  book  in  hand,  and  take  their  reading  lesson.  Not  one  is  listless  or 
inattentive.  Sometimes  they  read  in  turn,  and  sometimes  they  are  called 
promiscuously,  or  they  are  permitted  to  volunteer ;  or  the  teacher  reads  a 
seoience  or  two,  and  the  whole  class  read  in  concert  alter  her ;  or  they  are 
allowed  to  read  a  paragraph  sUently.  Now  a  hard  word  is  spelled  by 
aonnda ;  then  there  is  thrown  in  a  little  drill  on  inflection  or  emphasis. 
Many  judicious  questions  are  asked  about  the  meaning  of  what  is  read, 
and  all  needful  illustrations  and  explanations  are  given  with  such  vivacity 
and  clearness,  that  they  are  iare  to  be  comprehended  by  every  pupil,  and 
remembered.  The  time  for  the  lesson  quickly  glides  away,  every  papil 
wishing  it  would  last  longer.  A  stroke  upon  the  bell  brings  the  whole 
school  to  '^ position"  in  their  seats ;  the  slates  are  examined,  and  returned 
to  their  places ;  a  general  exercise  on  the  tablets,  or  an  object  lesson  fol- 
lows. If  the  latter,  perhaps  it  is  on  colors,  the  teacher  having  prepared 
lor  this  purpose  little  square]  cards  worked  with  bright-hued  worsteds,  or 
the  efaildjien  have  brought  bits  of  ribbon,  or  colored  paper,  or  watef-color 
paint«, — ^very  likely  some  one  has  brought  a  glass  prism  to  show  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  A  verse  or  two  of  poetry  on  the  rainbow  is  repeated. 
Now  comes  the  music.  A  little  girl  takes  the  platform,  and,  with  pointer 
in  hand,  oondncta  the  exercise  on  Mr.  Mason's  charts.  She  asks  about 
the  Btafl^  and  notes,  and  bars,  and  cle&.    They  sing  the  scale  by  letters. 
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numbers  and  syllables;- and  dose  with  a  sweet  song.  They  are  next 
exercised  on  ifambers,  not  in  mere  rote  repetition  of  table,  but  by  combi- 
nations with  visible  objects, — the  ball-frame  and  marks  on  the  blackboard, 
— writing  figures  on  the  slates  being  interspersed  with  oral  instruction. 
And  thus  goes  on  the  whole  session.  You  would  gladly  remain  the  whole 
day,  such  is  the  order,  harmony  and  cheerfulness  of  the  school.  You  see 
that  the  children  are  both  pleased  and  instructed,  that  they  are  wisely 
care^  for  in  all  respects.  Neither  body,  mind  nor  heart  is  neglected.  The 
teacher  is  happy.  She  is  happy,  because  she  is  successful ;  and  she  is 
successful,  because  her  heart  is  in  her  work.  She  has  the  right  disposition 
and  this  qualification  multiplies  tenfold  all  others.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch, 
nor  is  it  a  fiattering  picture  of  some  single  school.  It  is  only  an  imperfect 
outline  of  what  may  be  seen  daily  in  not  a  few  schools.  When  I  contem- 
plate the  excellencies  of  these  first-rate  schools,  I  say  to  myself,  all  honor 
to  the  admirable  teachers  who  have  made  them  such  I 

But  there  is  no  place  to  stop  in  this  .work  of  improvement.  We  must 
not  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  achieved.  The  best  must  be  made 
better ;  not  by  harder  work,  but  by  more  skilful  work,  by  more  wisely- 
directed  effort,  by  the  growth,  development  and  perfecting  of  the  art  of 
instruction,  based  on  the  science  of  education.  The  poorest  schools  must 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  poor  schools,  if  teachers  are  to  be  had  who  wiU 
and  can  keep  good  schools.  All  the  teachers  must  be  paid  well,  furnished 
with  all  the  needed  appliances,  and  encouraged  and  advised ;  then,  if  they 
do  not  succeed  in  keeping  good  schools,  they  ought  to  retire,  and  make 
room  for  those  who  can. 

The  action  of  the  board  by  which  the  city  medals  .have  been  abolished, 
although  not  suggested  by  me,  meets  my  hearty  approval ;  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Franklin  medals  and  the  present  system  of  Grammar  School 
diplomas  will  speedily  share  the  same  fate.  Not  that  these  medals  and 
tei^timonials  have  been  entirely  useless,  but  that  on  the  whole  they  are,  in 
my  judgment,  the  cause  of  more  injury  than*  benefit.  In  place  of  them,  I 
should  "be  glad  to  see  a  handsome  and  appropriate  diploma  awarded,  with 
all  reasonable  ceremony  and  circumstance  of  honor,  to  every  boy  and  girl 
who  fairly  passes  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  this  plan  would  work  as  well  in  the  Grammar  Schools  as  it  does  in 
the  English  High  School,  where  it  is  accomplishing  much  good,  without 
doing  any  appreciable  harm. 

Several  years  ago,  a  detailed  programme  of  the  instruction  to  be  given 
in  each  class  of  the  Primary  Schools  was  adopted  by  the  board.  Already 
the  beneficial  results  of  this  action  are  apparent.  It  is  now  high  time  to 
undertake  the  difficult  but  important  task  of  preparing  A  programme  of 
studies  and  exercises  for  each  grade  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The 
present  course  of  study,  as  prescribed  in  the  regulations,  is  too  general 
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and  vagne.  As  long  as  the  course  of  study  is  so  imperfectly  indicated  oa 
at  present,  merely  by  naming  the  text-books  to  be  used  at  the  several 
stages,  most  teachers  will  ieel  obliged  not  only  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
text-books,  but  to  teach  everything  in  them,  or  rather  to  require  the  pupils 
to  learn  everything  in  them.  By  this  ill  contrivance,  the  best  teachers  are 
hampered  and  cramped.  They  are  constrained,  against  their  better  judg- 
ment, to  teach  many  things  which  they  deem  useless,  and  to  teach  in  a 
manner  which  they  know  is  not  the  best  manner.  Some  are  driven  by  it 
to  perpetrate  the  two  grave  educational  offences  of  cramming  and  high 
pressure,  which  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  A  judicious  programme  would 
not  only  tend  to  remedy  these  evUs,  but  it  vTould  advance  the  interests  of 
these  schools  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  securing  a  more  equal  and 
profitable  distribution  of  the  time  of  pupils  and  teachers  among  the  required 
studies.  Here  is  great  room  for  improvement.  Too  much  time  is  bestowed 
upon  some  branches, — those  which  are  by  the  examinations  made  the  test 
of  the  merits  of  the  schools, — ^while  others  are  slighted,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  pupils.  Too  much  time  is  spent — ^wasted  I  am  tempted  to 
say— OQ  spelling,  in  the  upper  classes.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  they  are 
almost  always  examined  in  this  branch  before  the  whole  committee,  and 
the  per  cent  of  correct  answers  carefully  noted,  and  not  imfrequently  com- 
pared with  the  results  found  in  other  schools.  Suppose  this  misspent  time 
were  devoted  to  writing  compositions,  on  the  plan  which  has  recently  been 
bnmgfat  before  the  teachers  of  the  city  by  a  professionaUy  educated  teacher 
wlio  has  bestowed  great  attention  upon  this  subject,  what  a  gain  would  be 
secured !  We  should  then  have,  not  only  real  practical  spelling,  but  we 
doold  hiLve  along  with  it  mudi  of  that  kind  of  culture  and  education  in 
whidli  we  are  very  generally  deficient.    A  judicious  programme  would 

to  promote  simihir  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  other  branches. 
The  dqmtiuept  of  vocal  gynmastics,  in  the  skilftd  hands  of  Professor 
has  nude  signal  progress  during  the  past  year.  His  well-directed 
hare  been  cordially  seconded  by  most  of  the  teachers,  both  In  the 
GiBKflKr  and  Primary  Schools,  and  it  is  but  just  to  state,  thai  the  measure 
cf  hi§  ffucwsi  in  each  school  has  been  determined  by  the  degree  of  interest 
faj  the  teachers  thereof  By  teaching  all  the  teachers  in  the 
and  Primaiy  Sdiools,  he  readies  all  the  pupib  in  those  sdiools ; 

it  is  hoped  that,  befixe  another  year  elapses,  he  will  reach,  either 
infireeCly,  all  the  pupils  in  the  High  Schools.    As  it  is  the  por^ 

«f  ike  cwimittge  on  Tocal  gymnastics  and  military  drill  to  preserjt 
a  hui  report  on  the  openlions  of  their  department,  it  is  not  neceM»ary  §ur 
■e  te  tnAuyp  vpon  the  snbiect  at  this  time.  I  shall  therefi[ire  eontent 
■TEfdif  wiik  Ae  saple  statfmenf,  that  the  results  of  the  tnining  in  vo^^al 
■hick  has  ihos  hr  been  imparted,  have  been  even  nv^re  hetu^ 
I  hnd  cxpeeled ;  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  cost  of  time  and 
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money,  by  which  thej  hare  been  secured,  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to 
their  value  and  importance. 

The  Training  Department  ought  to  be  no  longer  oonfiidered  an  experi- 
ment, but  an  institution  permanently  established.  Its  [influence  on  our 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  has  been  in  a  high  degree  benefidsL  A 
great  many  of  our  teachers  have  visited  it ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  every 
good  teacher  who  has  spent  a  half  a  day  there  has  gone  away  a  better 
teacher.  There  are  always  a  few  teachers,  among  so  many  as  we  have, 
who  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  elements  of  progress,  and  such,  of  course, 
would  not  be  benefited  by  visiting  any  school.  It  must  not  be  expected 
that  evory  graduate  of  this  school  will  surpass  the  •  best  of  those  who  have 
not  enjoyed  its  advantages ;  but  I  think  I  speak  within  the  bounds  of  truth, 
when  I  say,  that  every  one  of  its  graduates  appointed  to  a  place  in  our 
schools  is  worth  to  the  city  a  hundred  per  cent  more  during  the  first  year 
than  the  same  person  would  have  been,  had  she  gone  directly  into  the 
service  without  the  training  here  alforded. 

But  however  valuable  this  training  may  be,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  will  not  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefit,  unless  there  is  a  pecuniary  inducement  to  do  sa  The  demand 
for  teachers  of  ability  is  so  much  greater  than  the  supply,  that  the  most 
promising  graduates  are  at  once  furnished  with  places  to  teach  in  our 
Primary  or  Grammar  Schools,  without  being  required  to  take  the  training 
course.  The  effect  of  this  process  is  apparent.  The  Training  School  will 
not  get  the  best  material  to  work  upon.  It  may  be  said  that  the  best  do 
not  need  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  best  pupils  are  more  improved  by  the 
course  than  the  second-rate  pupils.  As  a  remedy  to  this  evil,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  provide  tliat  the  teachers  who  pass  through  the  Training  School 
should  have  the  maximum  salary  at  once  ? 

But  while  the  school  itself  should  not  now  be  regarded  as  an  experiment, 
its  system  and  methods  should  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  finality.  It 
must  be  progressive.  As  soon  as  it  pretends  to  have  reached  perfection  in 
theory  and  practice,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  true  Training  SchooL  The 
principal  thing  it  has  to  do  for  its  pupils  is  to  stimulate  them  to  inquiry  and 
investigation ;  and  it  will  cease  to  do  this  effectually,  just  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  inquire  into  itself,  in  order  to  find  out  and  remedy  its  defects. 

Although  the  graduates  of  this  school,  as  I  have  stated,  are  vastly  better 
than  they  would  have  been  without  its  training,  my  observation  has  led  me 
to  think  that  they  would  have  been  much  more  successful  if  more  pains  had 
been  taken  to  teach  them  the  art  of  governing  along  with  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, for  these  arts  are  probably  nearly  in  an  equal  degree  capable  of  being 
acquired  in  a  Training  School,  and  the  latter  is  made  available  only  through 
the  former.    I  would  therefore  suggest,  with  some  difiS.idence,  that  a  part 
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of  the  time  now  devoted  to  natural  history,  should  be  given  to  the  stodj  of 
the  subject  of  school  government. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  achievement  of  this  school,  thus  far,  is  the 
demonstration  it  has  made  pf  what  Primary  pupils  can  accomplish  without 
the  evils  of  high  pressure.  It  has  shown  that  pupils  may  be  prepared  in 
the  usual  time  to  pass  a  most  satisfactory  examination  for  admission  to  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  large  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  culture  in  addition,  without  any  strain  on  their  mental,  or  physical 
powers.  Not  a  few  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens,  having  discovered  the 
excellence  of  this  system  of  training,  have  sought  its  advantages  for  their 
children. 

The  next  step  in  this  direction  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  school  so 
as  to  include  training  for  Granmiar  School  teachers,  or  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate department  for  this  purpose.  We  must  aim  to  supply  all  our  schools, 
of  every  grade,  ultimately,  with  trained  teachers.  I  believe  the  greatest 
evil  of  American  schools  at  this  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
teaching  is  done  to  so  large  an  extent  by  novices,  who  have  no  distinct 
notion  of  what  should  be  taught,  or  how  to  teach.  Eveii  here,  witli  all 
our  advantages  many  of  our  teachers  enter  the  service  without  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  work  before  them,  and  remain  only  long  enough  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business,  leaving  just  as  they  come  to  be 
really  valuable ;  whereas  they  should  begin  with  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness,— such  a  knowledge  as  only  a  Training  School  can  furnish. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Latin 
School,  is  taken  from  an  admirable  paper  on  the  ^  Study  of  the  Classic 
Languages,"  which  was  prepared  by  WDliam  R.  Dimmock,  £sq.,  an  accom- 
plished sub-master  of  the  school,  and  read  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ele- 
mentary English  branches  are  properly  attended  to,  and  that  the  study  of 
the  French  language  is  made  very  prominent  daring  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  allotted  to  the  course : — 

^  Boys  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  They  are 
iunnediately  placed  upon  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  and  the  teachers 
labor  constantly  to  so  explain  and  illustrate  the  parts  committed,  that  the 
committing  to  memory  shall  not  be  a  mass  of  idealess  words.  So  soon  as 
they  reach  the  paradigms  of  the  first  declension,  the  Latin  Beader  is  com- 
menced, and  thenceforward  they  use  the  two  books  together.  These  constitute 
the  only  Latin  of  the  year,  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  being  ^pent  upon 
geography,  ariUunetie,  reading,  spelling,  English  grammar  by  comparison, 
penmanalup  and  declamation. 

**  During  the  seoond  year,  these  English  studies  are  continued,  and  Y iri 
Bamae  and  l^epoa  are  read*    Thxooghoat  the  ooone  of  all  the  lower 
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classes,  after  they  reach  the  later  parts  of  the  Latin  Reader,  one  lesson  a 
week  is  a  written  translation,  treated,  marked  and  ranked  as  a  lesson  m 
English  composition.  Ancient  geography  is  also  commenced  with  this 
year,  and  continued  throughbut  the  course. 

« In  the  third  year,  the  common  English  branches  are  continued,  and 
much  time  is  devoted  to  them.  The  study  of  French  begins  with  the 
commencement  of  this  year,  and  henceforward  the  pupils  have  m  it  two 
recitations  per  week  to  their  ordinary  instructors,  and  three  exercises  in 
pronouncing,  reading  and  speaking  French  with  a  native  French  teacher, 
making,  for  their  course,  an  aggregate  of  about  eight  hundred  recitations 
and  exercises  in  French.  The  only  Latin  of  this  year  is  Cesar's  Gallic 
War ;  but  in  this  year  the  study  of  Greek  is  commenced  with  the  use,  as 
text-books,  of  Professor  Sophocles'  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

"  In  the  fourth  year,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography, 
declamation  and  French  are  continued,  and  algebra  is  commenced.  The 
Latin  of  this  year  is  Andrews's  Ovid,  and  a  part  of  the  Mneid  of  Tvg)l 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Latin  poetry,  the  pupils  commit  the 
prosody  of  their  grammar,  hitherto  that  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard.  The 
committing  of  the  prosody  usually  occupies  the  highest  division  of  a  class 
from  a  week  to  ten  days, — ^not  more.  The  lower  divisions  ordinarily  omit 
many  of  the  exceptions  learned  by  the  first.  As  it  takes  so  little  time  to 
commit  the  whole  of  the  prosody  used,  and  as  scanning  (except  merely 
mechanically,)  presupposes  so  much  knowledge  of  quantity,  we  do  not. 
commence  its  application,— contrary  to  our  ordinary  rule  in  the  study  ol 
grammar, — ^until  all  has  been  learned.  Some  classes  have  nominally  spent 
three  or  four  weeks  upon  prosody,  by  taking  but  three,  four  or  five  Latin 
lessons  per  week ;  but  our  usual  mode  is  to  devote  about  a  week  entirely 
to  it 

^  During  this  fourth  year,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  is  commenced. 

**  In  the  fifth  year,  with  the  continuation  of  the  same  modem  studies,  the 
JEneid  of  Virgil  is  completed,  and  the  Eclogues  are  read ;  and,  perhaps,  1 
may  as  well  say  here  as  anywhere,  that  one  of  the  specialties  of  the  school 
instruction  is  the  derivation  of  words,  and  tracing  their  philological  con- 
nection in  the  four  languages  studied,  to  which  considerable  time  is  devoted, 
and  more  so  during  this  year,  perhaps,  than  at  any  earlier  period  of  the 
course. 

**  Arnold's  Latin  Composition  is  commenced  in  this  year,  and  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Anabasis  is  finished. 

"  In  the  closing  year,  to  the  other  English  studies  geometry  is  added, 
and  also  ancient  history.  The  Latin  of  this  year  is  comprised  in  ten  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  in  Latin  composition.  The 
Greek  consists  of  Greek  composition,  the  last  three  books  of  the  Anabasis, 
and  the  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  members  of  the  first 
class  usually  participate  in  a  *  public  debate '  once  in  every  five  weeks. 
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Such  is  m  the  main  the  course  prescribed  hj  the  school  committee ;  and 
wbicb,  as  a  whole,  commends  itself  to  our  judgments  and  our  experience. 
Bat  we  haye,  too,  our  express  and  our  lightning  trains.  When  Dr.  Gard- 
ner became  master  of  the  school,  anxious  to  reach  the  varied  needs  of  those 
m  the  citj  who  sought  collegiate  education,  he  added  to  our  system  what 
we  tenn  "  Out  of  Course "  Divisions,  for  those  who,  from  their  age  at 
eotrance,  deem  it  nnadvisable  to  spend  so  manj  years  in  their  preparatory 
course ;  and  we  aim  to  prepare  these  for  admission  to  college  as  rapidly  as 
their  industry  and  attainments  will  allow.  We  think  very  much  of  the 
advantage  of  the  study  of  language  is  lost  by  those  who  commence  late, 
and  are  pushed  forward  so  rapidly ;  but,  when  it  is  needful  or  desired, 
they  are  fitted  for  the  college  examination  as  quickly  as  it  is  in  our  power, 
in  four,  three  or  two  years ;  and  indeed  in  one  or  two  special  cases,  young 
men  have  entered  Harvard  from  us,  after  but  one  year's  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  This  very  year  two  young  men  entered  Cambridge  very  respect- 
ably, who,  when  they  came  to  us  one  year  and  seven  months  before,  had 
not  opened  the  covers  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  book.  Two  others  had  been 
Btadying  for  but  two  school  years.  Their  course  was  abbreviated  to  the 
mere  standard  of  the  Harvard  entrance  examination,  and  necessarily  in 
knowledge  they  could  by  no  means  compare  with  their  classmates  upon 
the  regular  course ;  nor  do  we  think  their  knowledge  will  ever  be  as  truly 
a  part  of  themselves ;  but,  during  this  short  time,  besides  learning  the  more 
essential  portions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  they  had  read  a  part 
of  the  Ladn  Beader,  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  the  whole  of  the  ^neid.  Eclogues 
and  three  books  of  the  Georgics,  ten  Orations  of  Cicero,  the  Anabasis  and 
three  books  of  Homer. 

**  Other  members  of  the  same  class  had  spent  but  three,  and  others  four 
years  in  their  preparation. 

"Thus  have  I  attempted  briefly  to  describe  the  curriculum  of  the  school, 
which  we  endeavor  to  adapt  to  the  different  wants  of  our  more  than  thi*ee 
hundred  pupils." — Semi-Annual  Report^  September ^  1866. 
Siiptrmtendemt  of  PvbUe  SchooU.—Zoia  D.  Philbbick. 

CHELSEA. 

SuhaituU  Teaehert. — A  roll  of  substitute  teachers,  so  called,  is  in  the 

l»nda  of  the  secretary  of  the  board.    This  roll  has  been  made  up  by 

examinations  of  candidates  whose  presumptive  qualifications  have  been 

"Wind  suffident  to  induce  the  test  of  the  school-room.     In  case  of  a  vacancy 

^  Any  school,  these  substitutes  have  been  employed  to  take  temfiorary 

^"'^  of  the  room  for  the  porpose  of  testing  their  qualities  and  the 

^■^•hihty  rf  their  success  as  teachers.     Upon  the  resignation  of  a 

^••Aer,  the  whstitnte,  if  she  be  at  first  successful,  is  kept  upon  probation, 

the  Tuilci,  for  a  term  of  three  months,  when  she  becomes  eligible  as 
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a  permanent  instructor.  This  course  has  given  to  oar  schools  during  the 
present  year,  several  teachers  who  are  now  earnestly  at  work,  and  are 
satisfying  the  committee.  A  lai^  proportion  of  these  substitute  teacheis 
is  made  up  of  the  graduates  of  the  High  School,  many  of  whom  have 
pursued  the  full  course  of  the  school  under  the  incentive  of  becoming 
teachers.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  this  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  principal  of  the  High  School,  and  have  been  pointed  to  the  best 
works  on  the  subject  of  teaching  and  its  most  skilful  illustrators.  We 
deem  this  course  to  be  eminently  just  towards  these  young  ladies,  some  of 
whom  have  proved  creditable  and  skilful  teachers.  And  we  would  still 
further  encourage  them,  not  only  to  study  the  best  theories  of  educators, 
but  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  best  schools,  and  to  examine  the  methods 
of  the  best  teachers,  with  the  assurance  that  such  visits  will  hereafter  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  their  earnestness  and  determination  to  become 
permanently  engaged  in  the  noble  cause  to  which  they  seem  devoted. 

Primary  Sekooh. — If  there  be  one  principle  well  established  in  educa- 
tion, it  is  this,  that  the  greatest  care  and  attention  are  due  to  Primary 
Schools,  as  giving  the  first  mental  impression  and  direction  upon  which 
all  subsequent  study  and  attainment  are  founded.  What  in  our  judgment 
is  now  most  needed  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  this  city,  is  the  careful  and 
steady  supervision  of  one  head.  The  work  and  attainment  in  them  at 
present  are  as  various  as  the  schools  themselves.  The  standard  of  one 
committee  man  differs  from  that  of  another,  and  while  we  have  many 
unquestionable  excellent  Primaries,  we  must,  for  want  of  proper  euper- 
vision,  have  many  inferior  ones.  Here  is  an  open  and  wide  field  for  the 
labor  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  with- 
out such  an  ofiicer,  or  without  the  work  that  such  officer  would  perform, 
the-  Primary  Schools  will  never  reach  the  proper  standard  of  effidency. 

JW  (A«  aMniiMtfee.^T.  P.  Chubvbs. 


WINTHROP. 

We  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  importance  of  perma- 
nent teachen.  There  is  a  necessity,  sometimes,  of  trying  a  new  teacher, 
but  of  all  changing  of  employees,  the  most  needless,  costly  and  fruitless  is 
the  practice  of  placing  a  new  teacher  annually  in  our  school-houses. 

When  the  teacher  enters  the  school-room,  every  chnracter  and  face,  per- 
haps, is  new,  and  he  must  know  them  intellectually  and  morally  before  he 
can  successfully  teach  them.  There  are  many  ways  of  simplifying  and 
illustrating  each  recitation,  and  he  only  who  understands  the  character  of 
his  scholars  can  adapt  these  many  ways  to  the  great  diversity  of  mind  and 
character  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  to  be 
able  to  read  the  heart  of  a  child  and  conform  yourself  to  his  understanding. 
The  teacher  must  thoroughly  understand  his  pupils  before  he  can  best 
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know  bow,  in  each  cnste^  to  arouse  the  indolent,  restrain  the  vicious,  and 
with  a  love  and  S3niipathy  for  all,  cause  a  flow  of  harmony  to  pervade  the 
whole  BchooL  We  dwell  upon  this  point,  and  press  it,  and  ask  for  its 
particular  eoasideratioii,  because  it  is  a  point  of  grave  importance.  In  a 
mixed  school  like  our  Grammar,  there  will  be  inevitable  disadvantage  and 
loss  in  exchanging  one  good  teacher  for  another  even  better,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  term.  These  are  the  considerations  which  have 
infinenced  jour  eommittee  in  their  selections  of  teachers  the  past  year. 
Seiool  OoMMnttee.— H.  8.  Soclb,  Lucivb  FijOtd,  Cbablbs  8.  Tbwkabobt. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 


AMESBURY. 


We  would  advise  parents  not  to  hurry  children  through  their  course  of 
stody  at  school,  as  the  evil  consequences  thereof  will  surely  be  felt  sooner 
or  later.  Time  is  lost  rather  than  gained  by  this  haste ;  for  it  is  too  oflen 
the  case  that  young  men  and  women  have  to  learn  over  again  what  was 
hurriedly  and  imperfectly  learned  while  at  school,  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary 
practically  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  bu^ness  or  duties  of  life. 

We  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  evil  practice  of 
sending  children  of  too  tender  years  to  school  From  five  to  fifteen  is  the 
standard  age  laid  down  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  yet  it  is 
oar  opinioo  that  children  under  six  years  are  far  better  off  left  to  their 
pkys  than  confined  to  ia  SQhooV-room.  There  are  some  precocious  children 
of  that  age  who  will  rapidly  learn  reading  and  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
hot  even  they,  as  well  as  those  not  so  mature,  derive  such  harm  from  the 
aanatarai  eonfineraent  of  a  schooV-rooro,  and  the  tax  imposed  upon  their 
Qodeveloped  minds,  as  greatly  to  overbalance  all  that  can  be  gained  by 
them  in  mental  development  daring  that  one  yean  The  school-room  it 
a  panishaent  to  them,  and  they  are  a  punishment  to  the  teacher,  wlio  can 
scarcely  make  their  young  minds  understand  that  ^  Order  is  Heaven's  first 
law.**  It  is  quite  oAen  the  case,  especially  so  in  the  more  populated  parts 
of  our  town,  that  the  smallest  children  are  sent  to  school  because  they 
are  troablesome,  while  the  older  ones  are  kept  out  of  it  because  they  can  be 
■Bade  Qseful  at  home.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  our  youtll  grow  up 
la  igQoranee  m  spite  of  schools,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

If  parents  would  only  attend   to  the  physical   development  of  their 

lonngesi  childien  at  home,  or  allow  them  to  attend  to  it  for  themselves. 
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and  send  the  older  ones  regularly  to  school,  and  induce  them  to  use  faith- 
fully all  the  privileges  prepared  for  their  education,  the  good  resnlls  ol; 
such  a  course  would  soon  he  manifest  in  our  community. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  beg  leave   to  call  yoXir  attention  to  the 
necessity,  as  it  seems  to   us,  of  abolishing   the  existing  district  sjBtem. 
This  system  has  had  its  day,  and  is  now  fast  dying  out  from  our  cotnmiuii- 
ties.     With  u&  it  has  been,  and  still  U,  a  serious  injury,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  different  districts.    Tbos 
in  one  we  find  370,  in  another  IS,  in  another  12,  and  in  one  only  4.    By 
the  statistics  you  will   see  that   the  average  attendance  is   89  per  cent., 
consequently  the  number  actually  using  the  school  privileges  is  in  some  of 
the  districts  exceedingly  small ;  in  one  case  being  reduced  to  only  one. 
Small  schools  are  not  nearly  as  interej^ting  as  larger  ones ;  and  though  we 
do  not  complain  of  teachers  who  have  taught  these  schooU,  yet  we  are 
convinced  that  their   task  would   have  been  easier,  and  the  results  more 
satisfactory,  if  the  schools  had  been  larger.    Moreover,  while  the  appor- 
tionment of  school  money  in  the  larger  districts  is  hardly  enough  to  pay 
the  services  of  first  class  teachers   for  so  long  a  term  as  seven,  and  ten 
months,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  town,  it  is  entirely  insufficient  in  the 
smaller  districts.    Present  circumstances  therefore  necessitate  either  a 
shorter  term  for  our  schools,  or  a  lower  grade  of  teachers,  neither  of  which 
is  admissible.     Would  it  not  be  better  therefore,  to  abolish  districts,  and 
establish  schools  wherever  necessary,  under  efficiei\t  teachers  ? 
School  OniMiiltee.— JoMBS  Framklb,  G.  W.  Nichols,  Jokathak  Natsox. 

ANDOVER. 

In  the  appointment  of  teachers  thus  far,  residence  in  town  has  been  a 
leading  recommendation  after  tUe  question  of  qualification  has  been  deter- 
mined. Ji  is  on  the  whole,  the  safer  rule  thus  to  secure  the  permanence 
of  the  teacher's  relation,  than  to  go  abroad  for  better  teachers,  seeing  that 
we  are  unable  to  enter  the  market  and  compete  with  other  towns  in  the 
State.  We  thus  dwell  upon  the  importanee  of  this  permanance  of  the 
teacher's  relations,  because  it  is  our  experience  that  change  is  sure  to 
entail  on  the  school  a  loss  of  some  weeks,  if  not  of  the  whole  first  term  of 
service  of  the  new  teacher ;  an  evil  which  is  so  seldom  remedied  by  any 
improvement  that  may  be  secured  under  the  new  teacher,  as  to  make  any 
change  of  doubtful  utility,  if  it  have  simply  for  its  object  to  attain  such 
improvement. 

The  policy  of  the  school  district  system  is  necessarily  to  declare  and 
make  vacant  all  the  schools  in  town  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  year,  and 
hire  anew.  Besides  the  distractions  which  the  school  committee  would 
suffer  if  they  should  do  this  now,  the  evils  which  wrould  arise  from  destroy- 
ing all  encouragement  in  the  teachers  to  do  their  best  that  they  may  retam 
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the  school  which  they  have  snccessfully  taught,  would  prove  fatal  to  any 
successful  management  of  the  charge  committed  to  them.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  school  committee  will  abide  by  the  school  regula- 
tions which  they  have  made,  and  hire  the  teachers  hereafter  as  is  the  usual 
custom  uhd^T  the  municipal  system,  by  the  year,  and  keep  them  during 
the  time  that  they  shall  serve  satisfactorily  to  the  committee. 

If  the  young  ladies  of  Andover,  who  look  forward  to  serving  as  teachers 
in  oar  Public  Schools,  would  only  strive  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  posi- 
tion with  that  thoroughness  for  which  the  State  has  made  ample  provision, 
there  could  never  be  any  need,  as  in  reality  there  is  no  desire,  to  go  out  of 
town  for  teachers. 

School  Cicnnmttfee.— Bksj.  B.  Babbitt,  Henbt  S.  Gbebne,  Samuxl  H.  Boutwell. 

Course  of  Study  in  the  Schools  of  Andover. 


DmtioK. 


First  Teniu 


Second  Term. 


Tblrd  Term. 


4tll, 

5th, 


AdT'aM 
daas, 


\ 


Alphabet  and  Primer. 

First  Reader. 
Eaton's  Primary.* 

Second  Beader. 
Eaton's  Primary. 
Primary  Geography.* 

Third  Beader. 

Eaton's  Intell.  Arlth.,  $  1. 

Introdnctory  Geography. 

Foarth  Beader. 

Eaton's    Intellectaal   Be- 

▼iewed. 
Introdnctory  Geomtphy. 
Gnunmar,  lesson  26-40.1 

Foarth  Beader. 
Common  School  Arlth. 
Modem  Geography. 
Granmiar. 


Alphabet  and  Primer. 

First  Reader. 
Eaton's  Primary.* 

Second  Reader. 
Eaton's  Primary. 
Primary  Geography.* 

Third  Beader. 

Eaton's  Intell.  Arith.,  $  2. 

Introductory  Geography. 

Fourth  Beader. 
Eaton's    Intellectual,    re- 
viewed to  6th  sect. 
Introductory  Geography. 
Grammar,  lesson  41-id.t 

Fourth  Beader. 
Common  School  Arith. 
Kodem  Geography. 
Grammar. 


Alphabet  and  Primer. 

First  Beader. 
Eaton's  Primary.* 

Second  Beader. 
Eaton's  Primary. 
Primary  Geography.* 

Third  Beader. 

Eaton's  Intell.,  {$  3  and  i. 

Introductory  Geography. 

Fourth  Beader. 

Eaton's  Intellectual,  sect. 

on  VTrltten  Arithmetic. 
Introductory     Geography 

and  Grammar,  47-60.  f 

Fourth  Beader. 
Common  School  Arith. 
Modem  Geography. 
Grammar. 


Gbakmab  School. 


Fourth  Beader. 
'  Eaton's  Intel. 
l*t}    .  {   Eaton's  Common  School. 
Modem  Geognqiliy. 
Grammar,  inth  Parsing. 


^ 


Adr'n'd) 


Fifth  Reader. 
Eaton's  Intel.,  to  end. 
Eaton's  Common  School, 

to  Inrolntion. 
United  States  History. 
Grammar,  Analysis,  Pars- 

^4 


Fourth  Beader. 

Eaton's  Intel. 

Eaton's  Common  School. 


Modem  Geography. 
Grammar,  with  Pari 


sing. 


Fifth  Beader. 
Eaton's  Intel.  Beviewed. 
Eaton's  Common  School. 
United  States  History. 
Grammar,    Analysis    and 
Parsing.  { 


Fourth  Beader. 
Eaton's  Intel. 
Eaton's  Common  School. 
Modem  Geography. 
Grammar,  ynih.  Parsing. 

Fifth  Beader. 

Eaton's  Intel,  reviewed. 

Eaton's  Common  School, 
to  Involution. 

Modern  Geography. 

Grammar,  Analysis,  Pars- 
ing.* 


A  thoroiigh  review  of  the  (todies  of  the  Second  Division  of  Grammar  Sohool. 


*  At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

t  The  lessons  1-2S  are  to  be  used  as  illustrations  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

X  The  parsing  is  to  be  wholly  confined  to  prose  sentences. 

6 
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HiOH  School^— OewemI 


DiTISZOV. 


FlntT«im. 


SMODdTemi. 


TblrdTttniL 


1st, 


2d, 


•{ 


3d,     .    I 


4tli,    . 


Arithmetio. 
Latin  Lesaoni. 
English     Gramnuur     and 
Analyait. 

Algebra. 
Latin  Reader. 
General  Hlitoiy. 

Geometry* 

Virgil. 

Natural  FhOosophy. 

Intelleetoal  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Astronoiny. 


Algebra. 
Latin  Lessons. 
English     Grammar     and 
Analysis. 

Geometry. 
Cesar. 
General  Histofj. 

Trigonometry, 

VirgU. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Intellectual  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 


Algebra. 
Latin  Reader. 
U.  S.  History. 


Geometry. 

Cesar. 

Botany. 

Rhetoric 

Virgil  or  Snrreying. 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Moral  Philosophy  and  Erl- 

denoes  of  Christianity. 
Constitation  of  the  U.  S. 
Review  of  the  Course. 


High  School.— Clotsioaf  DtparimMi. 

The  scholars  in  this  Department  finish  the  first  two  years  of  the  General  Department,  after 

that  the  course  for  them  will  be  as  follows : — 


3d,     .   I 


4th, 


Vlr«fl. 

Latin  Prosody. 

Kuhner's  Greek  Grammar. 

Cicero. 

Latin  and  Greek  Compos'n. 

Anabasis. 


Vlrgn. 

Ancient  Geography. 

Anabasis. 

Cicero. 

Latin  and  Greek  Compos'n. 

Homer's  Iliad. 


Vlrgn. 

Ancient  History. 

Anabasis. 

Sallnst. 

Latin  and  Greek  Compos'n* 

Studies  Reviewed. 


BEVERLY. 

Female  Teachers. — Another  measure  adopted  bj  the  committee  will,  it 
is  presumed,  fail  to  be  unanimously  approved,  in  the  lingering  prejudice 
against  the  employment  of  female  teachers  for  the  winter  schools.  But  it 
is  no  new  conviction  in  our  minds  that  has  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  opin- 
loos  of  rome,  bj  whom  our  course  in  this  respect  is  condemned,  for  we 
have  long  been  convinced  that  in  most  of  our  schools  it  would  be  far  better 
to  continue  the  female  teachers  of  the  summer  through  the  winter,  than  to 
put  strangers  in  their  places,  whose  only  recommendation  might  be  their 
sez,  or  their  ^  brawn  and  sinew  I "  In  former  reports,  especially  in  1860 
and  '61,  this  plan  was  advocated  in  decided  terms  of  condemnation  as  to 
the  opposite  plan.  A  better  way  was  then  recommended,  which  is  now  on 
trial  It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  committee  to  secure  permanency  in 
the  employment  of  teachers,  by  retaining  those  of  known  excellence 
through  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year.  We  have  no  purpose  to  accom- 
plish other  than  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  if  the  town  is  willing  to  fur- 
nish the  means  for  employing  male  teachers  in  all  the  schools  through  the 
year,  so  as  to  have  the  same  teachers  in  both  the  summer  and  winter 
schools,  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  though  some  of 
them,  at  least,  would  doubt  the  wisdom  of  paying  more  money  for  no 
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better  serrice  than  eoald  be  obtained  for  less.  The  great  point  to  be 
attained  is,  the  supplj  of  the  schools  with  permanent  teachers,  either  male 
or  female.  The  change  of  teachers  every  term  is  a  most  serious  hindrance 
to  improvement,  and  oar  schools  can  never  become  what  thej  ought  to  be^ 
bj  having  a  male  teacher  for  the  winter  months  and  a  female  for  the' sum- 
mer. The  remedj  of  an  almost  unparalleled  evil  in  this  direction  maj  be 
found  in  the  selection  of  suitable  female  teachers,  to  be  retained  in  their 
places  during  the  entire  year.  This  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  thej  could  not  better  serve  the  town,  than 
bj  instituting  a  reform  in  what  is  so  obviously  an  evil. 

Every  year  increases,  not  only  the  demand,  bc^t  the  supply,  of  well 
qualified  female  teachers.  There  is  not  now,  as  there  once  was,  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  suitable  persons  to  furnish  the  schools  generally  with 
teachers  of  this  class.  To  say  nothing  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  High 
Schools  in  the  State,  where  many  excellent  female  teachers  are  well  edu- 
cated eveiy  year,  the  several  Normal  Schools  furnish  annually  about  one 
hundred  female  graduates,  many  of  whom  have  superior  qualifications  for 
this  service.  These  professionally  educated  teachers,  in  most  cases,  are 
better  prepared  for  teaching  successfully  than  the  male  teachers  usually 
employed,  being  specially  trained  for  and  devoted  to  this  work,  as  is  not 
the  case  with  those  who  merely  resort  to  teaching  for  a  few  months  in  a 
year  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  preparing  themselves  to  enter  some 
other  calling.  The  difference  is  very  great,  where  all  the  time,  attention 
and  energy,  year  aAer  year,  is  directed  to  the  single  avocation  of  teaching, 
as  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  graduating  annually  from 
the  State  Normal  Schools.  The  male  teachers,  whom  they  might  profit- 
ably displace,  in  not  a  few  instances,  ^re,  it  may  be,  young,  venturesome 
edkge  students,  who  do  not  intend  to  make  teaching  their  business  in  life^ 
and  whose  experience  and  education  are  much  inferior  to  that  of  such 
females  as  can  be  obtained  to  take  their  places,  and  our  schools  would  be 
great  gainerB  by  the  exchange. 

The  stn»gesi  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  the  employment  of 
female  teachers  for  tiie  winter  schools,  is  the  assumed  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing the  larger  boys  who  attend  more  commonly  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
But  there  is  no  soch  obstacle  here,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  is  supposed 
to  exist  The  trouble  ia  not  so  much  with  the  larger  boys  as  with  the 
smaller,  except  in  rare  instances..  Most  female  teachers  can  testify  that 
the  large  boys  are  helps  rather  than  hindrances  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  order.  When  hoys  have  seen  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  years, 
they  have  ordinarily  reached  a  point  of  growing  self-respect,  and  they  are 
pot  moffe  and  more  on  their  good  behavior  in  the  presence  of  cultivated 
females.  IRiey  feel  the  power  of  female  influence,  and  yield  to  the  better 
hnpnlses  which  it  inspires  as  they  would  to  no  other  restraints  or  cod- 
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its.  Those  of  whom  this  is  not  true  are  not  the  most  hopefu 
ected  with  our  schools,  and  il  cannot  make  much  diGFerence  will 

teacher  ihey  rnAy  have ;  for  one  will  do  ae  well  for  them  as  ai 
le  being  likely  to  do  much  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  advisa 
07  male  teachers  simplj'  for  frightening  am&U  boys,  or  fightio] 
I,  uncivilized  or  demoralized  bojs,  the  violent  conquest  of  whom 
le  worth  what  it  would  cost  to  gain  it  bj  the  employment  of  t 
ler  for  that  sole  purpose.  That  male  teachers  would  better  si 
inning  the  refractory  than  female  teachers  could,  is  not  lo  b 
)d.    Woman's  power  is  the  more  gentle,  but  not  the  less  efficieni 

controls  by  lore,  rather  than  fear  or  force.  In  tact  and  apto 
rn  and  teach,  she  greatly  excels.  And  at  the  same  time,  she 
ited  to  develop  the  manly  qualities  of  the  largest  boys  who  a 
i  in  the  winter  schools.  All  history  since  the  days  of  knigh(-er 
nns  this.  No  boy  was  ever  made  unmanly,  or  hindered  from  t 
naoly,  by  having  a  female  teacher.  The  contrary  is  more  tni< 
le  teachers  there  is  ordinarily  found  a  superior  power  to  s' 
est  in  learning,  and  to  secure  improvement  in  manners,  thouj 
>ls  taught  by  them  may  contain  boys  of  advanced  years,  and  rue 
h  exterior. 

awnVH.— J.  C.  FOSTBB. 

BOXFORD. 

''e  find  almost  all  teachers  have  methods  of  teaching  peculiar  to 
•B,  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Since  none  are  precisely  alik 
ler  expect  nor  desire  that  all  should  pursue  like  meth(^  in  lea 
in  some  points,  we  think  all  should  agree.  For  instance,  all  tei 
lid  teach  their  pupils  to  think  for  themselves,  to  be  self-relian 
dependent.  We  fear  many  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  this, 
too  much  disposed  to  aid  Iheir  pupils  in  their  studies  and  reoiti 
question  is  proposed,  and  the  scholar  hesitates  in  hii  answe 
Iter  at  once  gives  him  help,  repealing  some  part  of  the  answer  fo 
Lving  some  word,  or  hint,  by  which  he  nay  struggle  through  w 
I  is  practised  by  some  teachers  in  almost  every  recitation.  Il 
y,  we  think,  is  only  eviL  If  a  scholar  has  learned  his  lesA 
Id  be  able  lo  answer  all  proper  questions  relating  to  it  withou 
ibould  he  be  credited  with  a  good  lesson  unless  be  can  do  this, 
trained  in  school  for  the  responsible  duties  of  after  life.  Tbey  < 
have  a  (eacber  by  their  side  lo  prompt  them.  They  must,  if 
men  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  depend  upon  themselves,  ai 
tice  of  constantly  prompting  boys  and  girls  at  school,  may  ' 
OB  of  forming  them  to  habits  of  dependence,  that  will  seriously 
:  characters  as  men  and  women.     While  teachers  should  be  re 
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give  all  necessary  instruction  and  aid,  it  should  be  done  so  that  scholars 
must  think  for  themselves,  rather  than  that  teachers  think  for  them. 
School  Comnuttee.^Jomx  F.  Kimball,  Roscob  W.  Gaob,  Samubl  P.  Fbabodt. 

BRADFORD. 

The  action  of  the  town  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  in  abolishing  the 
school  districts,  enabled  the  committee  to  organize  the  schools  on  a  differ- 
ent basis  from  that  formerly  existing. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  committee  organized  a  High 
School,  open  to  all  the  town,  adopting  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  either 
as  preparatory  for  college,  or  for  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  English 
education. 

A  new  school  was  organized,  called  the  Intermediate  School,  which 
comprised  the  younger  portion  of  the  scholars  from  the  former  Grammar 
School,  and  the  older  from  the  Primary,  and  a  system  of  gradation  and 
classification  was  carried  out  in  all  the  schools  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
which  was  greatly  in  advance  of  any  former  year* 

The  school-year  was  made  to  consist  of  forty  weeks,,  comprising  three 
terms,  two  of  fourteen  and  one  of  twelve  weeks'  duration ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  all  the  schools  in  town  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  so 
far  as  the  length  of  their  terms  is  concerned,  which  was  not  the  case  under 
the  district  system  in  former  years.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  establish 
a  aniform  rate  of  compensation  for  all  the  female  teachers  in  town,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  It  was  our  early  care  to  secure  good  and  practical 
teachers.  We  retained  the  services  of  three  of  the  former  teachers,  and 
engaged  two  new  ones.  Thus  was  the  work  laid  out  for  the  year,  and  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  efforts  have  met  with  a 
good  degree  of  success. 

We  have  introduced,  during  the  year,  vocal  music  into  all  our  schools 
as  a  daily  exercise,  to  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  as  far  as  practicable 
and  consistent  with  their  other  duties,  and  we  believe  that  the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  more  than  ordinary  success  in  all  our  schools.  The  sys- 
tem of  gradation  has  awakened  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  their 
behavior  in  school  has  been  better,  and  their  attendance  more  constant  and 
regular.  We  feel  that  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  have  been 
seconded  at  home.  Notwithstanding  the  success  we  are  able  to  record,  we 
see  many  errors  and  imperfections,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  ennmerate, 
bat  which  we  hppe  to  see  removed  and  corrected  in  the  future.  And  in 
coudusion,  we  wquld  commend  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  her  Public 

Schools  as  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  all,  and  of  their  liberal  support. 
Sekool  C(m»imaee.*H.  E.  Cbadwick,  Wh.  Cooswbll,  J.  D.  Kibosbubt. 
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DANVEBS. 

To  secure  good  order  and  discipline,  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
the  eyropathy  and  kind  co-operation  of  parents.  Quldren  not  v 
healthful  discipline  at  home,  have  a  Datural  tendency  to  rebel  aga 
restrainlsof  the  acbool-room.  To  a  great  extent,  the  parent  moD 
character  and  regulates  the  passions  of  the  child.  The  mother's  in 
En  this  respect,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  *•  The  brigbiest  and  pnres 
of  our  nation's  history,  and  which  will  gron  brighter  and  bright 
become  more  and  more  holy,  as  it  goes  sparkling  down  the  stream 
received  the  elements  of  his  character  from  the  vigilant  guard! 
sound  judgment  and  spotless  Tirtne  of  his  widowed  moiher."  C 
taught  respectful  obedience  and  politeness  to  their  parents,  seldoi 
plain  of  tlieir  teachers  or  give  them  uouecessary  troable. 

Too  many  parents  work  against  the  best  interests  of  their  own  c 
and  those  of  their  neighbors,  by  finding  fault  with  the  teacher  in  th< 
ence  of  their  children.  Some,  who  seldom  if  ever  visit  the  schoi 
to  cheer  the  teacher's  heart,  and  to  encourage  the  ptipils,  are  satii 
gain  their  knowledge  of  things  within  the  school,  by  questioning  the 
boy,  whose  disobedience  has  placed  him  in  conflict  with  his  teache 
this  ex  parte  evidence,  the  teacher  is  condemned,  without  opportui 
correction  or  explanation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  course  i 
much  to  neutralise  or  destroy  the  exertions  of  the  most  useful  t 
Parents  should  be  ready  to  approve,  but  slow  to  condemn. 

A  great  change  has  occurred  wilhin  half  a  century  in  the  me 
discipline.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  intellect  can  be  led  bett 
driven  into  knowledge.  The  ferule  may  still  be  required  in  the 
some  unruly  boys,  ihough  we  say,  "  the  less  of  it  the  better."  The 
most  efficient  in  secnring  order  is  one  who  has  disciplined  himself 
mfloner  is  calm  and  his  tones  subdued,  so  that  a  mere  look  or  a  mo 
of  the  finger  is  sometimes  more  effective  than  words.  Such  a 
appeals  not  to  the  fear  of  pnnisbment,  but  to  the  sense  of  dntyj  the 
knowledge,  and  the  desire  lo  excel. 

Some  of  our  schools  have  long  labored  under  great  disadvantag) 
the  frequent  changing  of  teachers.  Afler  weeks  of  earnest  toil,  a 
succeeds  in  infusing  life  and  interest  into  a  school,  only  to  give  p! 
the  succeeding  term  to  another  teacher,  who  allows  the  interest  to ' 
the  advantage  to  be  lost.  The  scholars  return  to  their  idle  or 
habits,  and  thus  the  money  is  worse  than  wasted.  Some  of  our 
have  reiuued  their  instructors  for  a  series  of  years  with  manifest 
t«ge. 

By  placing  the  matter  of  procuring  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  yoa  have  practically  expressed  jvai  wishes  in  this 
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Although  noDO  of  us  covet  the  additional  burden  thereby  imposed  on  us, 

wo  shall  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  duty  as  best  we  may. 

School  Committee. — Chabues  F.  HolbboOk,  Ghables  B.  Ricb,  J9BN  W.  Pobtbb, 
BuruB  Putnam,  A.  S.  Howabd,  Ahdbxw  Nichols. 


.  ESSEX. 

Moral  Listructton, — ^Although  this  part  of  a  teacher's  duty  under  the 
statute  has  been  noticed  in  former  reports,  we  nevertheless  deem  it  impor- 
tant to  bring  it  forward  again.  The  neglect  of  moral  culture  as  a  part  of 
school-training,  is,  in  the  first  places  a  violation  of  law,  and  if  the  neglect 
of  moral  culture  were  not  so  common,  a  given  school,  paying  no  attention 
to  it,  would  probably  be  shut  up  as  a  nuisance.  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
all  instructors  of  youth  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the 
principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  universal 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality, — not  forgetting  chastity  or 
any  of  those  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human  society."  We  say 
if  this  statute  were  generally  complied  with,  schools,  not  complying,  would 
be  closed  as  a  nuisance.  But  the  omission  appears  to  be  general,  and  the 
few  teachers  who  comply  are  the  exceptions.  The  principal  objections  to 
giving  lessons  on  morals,  manners  and  the  virtues  generally  may  be  reduced 
to  twa  First, — teachers  may  say,  there  are  no  text-books  provided  by  the 
committees  for  school  use ; — show  us  the  books  they  would  perhaps  say, 
and  make  it  a  school  study,  and  it  shall  have  its  proportion  of  time  and 
attention.  In  answer  to  this  it  is  freely  admitted  there  are  no  school  books 
specially  prepared  for  the  schools  to  our  knowledge.*  Perhaps  the  reason 
of  this  is,  there  is  no  demand, — a  loud  call  from  the  people  and  school 
authorities,  would  set  authors  and  publishers  at  work,  at  once. 

There  is  fiir  too  much  truth  in  Mr.  Mann's  idea,  uttered  in  his  first 
rqwrt,  (1838,)  that  ''the  fact,  that  children  have  moral  natures  and  social 
affectioDS  in  the  most  rapid  state  of  development,  is  scarcely  recognized  by 
teachers.  One  page,"  he  continues,  **  of  the  daily  nuinnal  teaches  the  power 
of  the  comma ;  another  spelling,  another  accent,  emphasis,  &c.,  but  the 
pages  are  missing  which  teach  the  laws  of  forbearance  under  injury ;  sym-  / 
pathy  with  misfortune;  duties  of  stranger  to  stranger;  to  superiors, 
inferiors  and  equals.  Hence  young  men  spring  up  among  us  who  startle' 
at  the  mispioounciation  of  a  word  as  though  personally  injured,  but  who 
can  hear  volleys  of  profiinity  unmoved." 

Bat  the  main  objection  is  one  which  we  can  best  express,  perhaps,  in 
the  words   of  the  school  oommittee  of  another  town,  South   Beading, 


ibe  aboft«  v«  vntttt,  v«  hcv  of  Hall^ft  liaBoai  of  Monb  fiv  SdMob,  biit  have 
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mong  many  olhera.  "There  baa  beeo  puch  a  desire  to  exclude 
oatruction  from  the  school-room,  (hat  even  moral  instroclion 
leglected,  lest  some  should  fear  the  latter  would  approach  loo 
bnner,  or  quite  slide  into  it."  And  the  Tewksbury  commiltee  w 
arianism  being  proscribed  by  law,  teachers  are  liable  lo  go  to  tbi 
ixtreme,  and  teach  nothing  that  is  not  of  a  literary  character,  exe 
rhe  Tirtues  (above  enumerated  and  all  others  required  by  law,^ 
ommittee  in  tbeir  school  report,  "  may  be  enforced  upon  the  at 
be  children,  with  all  the  strength  of  precept  and  example  t 
lossibly  be  broQght  to  bear  upon  them  withoat  the  leaet  fear 
ectarian,  for  all  Christian  denominations  admit  their  importance  > 
ale  their  practice.  A  few  minutes  spent  every  few  days  m  ^ 
mportance  of  these  virtues,  might  lay  the  foundation  for  a  u 
lappy  life.  There  is  no  danger  of  strowiog  the  path  of  virtui 
nany  flowers,  or  of  hedging  up  the  road  of  vice  with  too  many  1 
School  CbnmiUce.— David  Choatb,  Edwix  SAROEnr,  Hkbtbt  Bukmbam 

GEORGETOWN. 

In  wridng  this  report,  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  a 
imple  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  flchoo 
tatistics  and  suggestions  that  may  be  of  common  interest  and 
peaking  of  so  many  different  schools,  so  similar  in  rank,  and  tb 
if  all  so  nearly  equal,  it '  is  difficult  to  point  out  separat 
leficiencies  and  excellences  without  involving  unpleasant  n 
Ve  think,  however,  the  present  condition  of  our  schools  is  flatti 
hat  we  can  chronicle  a  continued  improvement.  We  believe  tl 
,nd  liberal  understanding,  on  the  part  of  our  townsmen,  of  tl 
laims  and  condilions  of  uur  Public  Schools,  is  the  surest  and  saf 
0  secure  all  necessary  interest  and  support.  And  in  this  conni 
eel  constrained  to  (ay  we  should  have,  at  least,  thirty-six  weeks  c 
ion  in  our  District  Schools.  Our  past  experience  teaches  us  th 
»s  number  we  shall  meet  with  an  obstacle  to  the  system  and  p) 
ur  instruction,  in  the  form  of  Private  Scboob.  How  then  shall 
e  remedied?  How  shall  an  evil  that  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
EC  our  whole  school  system  be  eradicated?  We  answer  emphat. 
using  adequate  means  we  shall  supplant  them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  committee  lo  witness  an  apparent  improi 
aspect  to  average  attendance.  In  1863-4  the  town  stood  12 
tate  and  6  in  the  county;  while  in  1864-5  it  stood  88  in  the  S 
in  the  county.  But  while  we  exult  at  otir  elevation  in  the  sea 
emember  that  the  average  attendance  the  past  year  was  but  abo 
sven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  town.    Ii 
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to  see  from  this,  that  a  portion  of  our  jouth  from  some  cause  are  not 
recnving  the  ben^ts  provided  and  designed  for  their  best  good.  And  we 
beGeve,  and  in  &ct  know,  that  in  roanj  instances  scholars  absent  them- 
selves from  school  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  parents. 

How  then  shall  such  golden  opportunities,  such  priceless  blessings,  be 
enjoyed  by  all  and  not  a  part  of  our  children  ?  By  requiring  and  enforc- ' 
ing  a  constant  attendance  on  the  part  of  every  child  of  suitable  age  within 
our  limits.  By  adopting  at  each  annual  meeting  the  by-law  respecting 
truants,  which  has  already  been  approved  by  the  supreme  court.  By 
choosing  a  board  of  truant  officers,  able  and  efficient  men,  who  will 
execute  the  law ;  this,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  our  schools.  Let  us  then,  one  and  all,  awaken  in 
cor  interest,  and  with  progression  for  our  motto,  let  us  extend  a  hearty 
oo-operation  to  the  means  that  shall  make  us  an  enlightened,  temperate, 
and  honored  people. 

Sckool  CbwH'tfee.— J.  P.  Jonss,  Joa.  Edmuhd  Bailst,  Gobhax  D^  Tshnbt. 

GLOUCESTER. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attentk>n  of  the  committee  to  what  I  deem  the 
absolole  necessity  for  a  change  or  extension  of  the  course  in  our  High 
School  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  girls  who  design  to  teach. 
Twenty-six,  or  about  one-half  of  the  number  of  females  now  employed  in  our 
Poblic  Schools,  completed  their  education  in  this  school,  and  several  recent 
graduates  are  on  the  list  of  applicants  for  vacant  places.  I  repeat  in 
substance  what  I  have  before  said,  that  while  it  is  true  that  these  young 
ladies  obtain.in  our  High  School  a  really  superior  education,  according  to 
the  general  meaning  of  that  word,  it  is  abo  true  that  they  go  to  the  work 
of  teaching  without  those  qualifications  which  special  study  and  prepara- 
tion alone  can  give.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  go  through 
the  cmtrse  at  any  of  our  Normal  Schools  with  the  view  of  teaching  as  assist- 
ants in  our  schools  at  the  present  rate  of  compensation,  and  I  therefore 
reooomiend  that  a  course  of  study  be  arranged  in  the  High  School,  to 
oocopv  one  year,  which  all  future  female  graduates  who  propose  to  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  teaching  in  our  Public  Schools,  shall  be 
required  to  altend;  and  that  this  course  be  also  open  to  other  young, 
hidies  of  the  town,  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  wish  to* 
become  teachers  and  are  otherwise  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
benefit.  The  studies  of  this  class  should  be  confiQcd,  of  course,  to  the 
Common  School  branches,  in  which  the  pupils  should  receive  thorough 
mstructiovi,  and  be  taught  all  that  experience  has  proved  useful  in  the 
different  meUiods  of  imparting  that  instruction  to  the  young.  The  teach*^ 
en  of  the  High  School  are  fully  competent  to  carry  forward  this  work. 
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Both  have  learning,  ability  and  experience ;  and  one,  herself  a  grai 
the  Salem  Normal  School,  would  be  able  to  give' (he  pupila  the  tx 
the  training  she  there  received.  I  commend  this  subject  to  the  atte 
(be  committee  with  the  full  coavicticHi  that  in  no  way  can  the  Higb 
exercise  a  more  beneficial  infloence  than  in  furnishing  yearly  a  fen 
graduates  specially  prepared  to  become  assistants  in  the  Frimi 
Grammar  Schools. 

Tbe  scholars  in  our  Grammar  Schools  commence  the  study  of  ge< 
when  they  enter,  and  pursue  it  throughout  the  course.  I  expresse 
former  report  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  this  five  years 
of  study,  and  subsequent  reflection  and  experience  have  given 
cause  to  change  my  dpinion.  I  have  long  thought  that  coiutai 
drawing  should  be  an  essential  feature  in  any  good  inatmclioD 
study,  and  I  therefore  fumiabed  to  tbe  teachers,  at  the  beginning 
fall  term,  an  outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  this  branch  whici 
requii-e  the  scholars  (o  have  constant  employment  in  this  exerciw 
outline  wa9  suDmitled  to  the  members  of  oar  board  and  Lad  their  a 
It  was  intended  only  as  a  frame-work  which  the  teachers  themseh 
expected  to  fill  out  and  improve,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
8«en  abundant  proof  that  they  will  cheerfully  endeavor  to  carry 
plans  which  the  committee  may  adopt  lo  make  this  study  more  u& 
interesting  than  it  has  yet  been  made  in  our  Public  Schools.  In 
accomplish  all  we  should  aim  at,  much  must  be  done  by  way  of  ] 
tion.  We  should  provide  the  teachers  with  such  works  as 
improvements  in  teaching  this  branch,  and  they  themselves  mnst,  1 
ing  and  thinkii^  on  all  subjects  connected  with  it,  fit  themselvee 
that  oral  instruction  which  in  so  many  various  ways,  in  the  pureui 
study,  may  be  made  to  attract  the  interest  and  therefore  enlarge  th 
of  their  pupils.  Teachers  generally  bare  not  acquired  a  thorough  ] 
tion  to  teach  geography. 

Auother  impression  of  mine  with  regard  to  the  defects  in  our  G 
Schools,  which  I  noticed  in  a  former  report,  and  which  later  experii 
strenglbened,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  absence  of  all  systematic 
tion  in  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  writing.  I  know  no  good 
why  all  tbe  scholars  should  not  have  a  regular  exercise  in  this  in 
branch  of  education.  In  the  fifth  classes  it  might  be  prepared  on  t 
and  be  confined  to  the  writing  of  a  single  fact  of  some  remi 
lesson,  or  a  simple  declaration  of  something  thought  or  said  or  i 
the  fourth  the  same  way  might  be  pursued,  using  pen,  ink  and 
and  in  the  third  the  exercise  might  be  raised  lo  the  dignity  o 
writing,  and  thus  be  pursued  to  the  end  of  the  course.  It  has  b 
tomary  for  the  teachers  to  require  the  scholars  of  the  first  class  lo 
written  abstracts  of  tbe  history  lesson,  but  this  is  not  enongb ;  only 
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proportion  of  all  who  enter  remain  through  the  coarse,  and  we  should 
try  to  do  something,  in  this  particular,  for  the  lower  classes.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  next  board  will  give  the  subject  their  attention,  and 
prescribe  a  regular  course  of  exercises  somewhat  on  the  plan  I  have 
sketched  out,  or  any  other  which  may  seem  in  their  judgment  better 
calculated  to  attain  the  desired  object 

In  this  report  I  have  refrained  from  speaking  of  the  merits  or 
defects  of  particular  teachers,  but  in  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  have 
not  &iled  to  applaud  success,  not  merely  as  success,  but  as  the  result 
of  wise  and  earnest  efforts  for  improvement ;  nor  have  I  failed,  always  I 
trust  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  to  bring  to  their  notice  whatever  seemed  to 
me  defective  in  their  methods  of  instruction.  I  will  not  say  that  a  few 
changes  might  not  advantageously  be  made,  but,  speaking  of  the  whole 
body,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  it  exhibits  many  superior  qualifi- 
cations for  the  teacher^s  work,  and  fewer  cases  of  incompetence  than  in  any 
former  perfod  of  our  school  history.  All  of  them  would  be  glad  to  have 
access  to  the  best  works  on  education,  in  order  to  learn  the  means  by 
which  the  highest  success  has  been  attained  in  school  government  and 
instruction,  but  their  salaries  are  not  sufficient  to  give  us  any  claim  upon 
them  for  the  expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  this  benefit.  Would  it  not 
therefore  be  a  wise  act  for  the  town  to  make  the  small  appropriation  which 
woald  secure  it  ?  A  resort  to  such  aid  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
yoang  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  would  compensate  in  some  degree 
the  want  of  special  training  with  which  they  enter  upon  their  work.  I 
most,  however,  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  alluded  to,  the  necessity 
&r  this  special  training.  The  place  of  assistant  in  a  Primary  or  Grammar 
School  is  a  place  of  no  less  importance  than  that  of  principal,  and  if  our 
teachers  must  there  commence  their  work,  let  us  see  to  it  that  they  do  not 
toy  longer  commence  it  without  the  qualifications  to  insure  success. 

OkoiraMm.— JoHH  J.  Babsos. 

GROVELAND. 

Bnt  while  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  future  is  manifest,  we  owe  a 
doty  as  plainly  to  ourselves.  The  welfare  of  society  is  lax^ely  dependent 
upon  the  proper  training  of  the  rising  generation.  Neglect  this,  and  the 
moral  securities  of  the  community  are  shattered.  Permit  the  young  to 
grow  up  untrained,  and  society  will  speedily  become  disorganized  and 
debased.  There  will  cease  to  exist  a  respect  for  law,  for  age,  for  position, 
for  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Education  may  exist 
without  moral  principle.  There  are  melancholy  examples  in  the  literary 
world,  but  these  we  believe  to  be  the  sad  and  painful  exceptions.  Other 
things  being  equal,  we  are  confident  that  the  educated  man  is  the  most 
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irtuoua,  hon«Bt  aod  reTerent.  His  mental  culture  readies  and  in< 
lis  tastes,  directs  his  eniplojiuents,  guides  his  thoaghts.  He  finds 
lanions  !a  books.  He  commnnes  with  the  minds  of  the  great  in  al 
nd  climes.  He  seeks  amusement  in  the  less  exciting  but  more  impi 
iccupations  of  Ilf|^  and  from  day  to  day  gains  a  discipline  wbicb 
lim,  and  makes  him  more  and  more  a  man. 

The  education  of  the  people,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  h 
ocial  and  public  neceuitj.  Ignoranoe  ia  the  mother  of  vice  and 
ler  votaries  are  those  who  are  moat  eaulj  led  awaj  by  wily  deniaj 
ind  artful  conspirators.  They  readily  become  the  base  tools  of  men 
kud  more  wicked  than  tliemselres,  and  ont  of  such  material  spriogi 
ociety  which  adds  no  strength  to  our  social  &bric;  nay,  on  the  other 
treatea  a  necessity  for  legislation  and  fur  labors  of  reform,  which 
Teakens  than  confirms  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  common  people  are  educated,  are  their 
al  and  social  rights,  their  personal  and  private  liberties,  safe,  l^^ie  I 
if  nations,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  proves  ihis.  Fifty  yea 
prusMa  was  h  football  for  the  nations  of  Europe.  Wise  and  far 
nen  instituted  a  system  of  Common  School  education ;  serainarie! 
ounded  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
rere  passed,  compelling  the  attendance  o?  the  children  upon  the  e 
mder  severe  penalties,  and  to-day  Napoleon  even  bows  at  the 
Prussia,  and  her  voice  is  heard  fixing  the  destinies  of  empires, 
^nce,  bi-eathing  through  a  great  oaUon,  is  mightier  than  arsenE 
layonets. 

To  render  the  means  of  education  free,  and  lience  open  to  all  i 
Dommon  Schools  have  been  instituted  throughout  our  Slate,  and 
hroughout  our  lan<l.  Their  effect  has  been  to  elevate  the  chan 
ociety  ;  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  raise  up  a 
^wlh  of  intelligence  and  manliness  wherever  their  influence  e: 
To  cultivate  the  mind,  however,  is  not  the  only  end  of  education. 
lot  enough  to  teacli  the  principles  of  science  as  hud  down  in  text 
This  ia  cold  and  mechanical.  It  is  the  body  without  the  spirit  ( 
nstniction.  But  moral  lessons  should  be  as  faithfully  inculcated 
chool-room  aa  those  which  are  «mply  intellectual;  lessons  of  in 
nd  reverence ;  lessons  which  will  bear  with  emphasis  apon  the  li 
he  children  who  are  taught,  and  make  them,  as  they  grew  up,  betl« 
ad  women  for  themaelvea,  abo  for  society  of  which  they  must  be 
nd  to  which  they  must  give  a  certain  hue. 

School  ODnmidH.— Mabtui  3.  Howabs,  Jmu  L.  "Wme. 
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HAVERHILL, 

We  report  with  pleasure  a  growing  eamestnena  to  interest  the  children 
in  the  objects  that  are  constantly  before  them ;  those  things  which  appeal 
to  their  senses  ami  of  which  tbej  are  most  curious  to  learn*  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  see  a  teacher  stepping  aside  for  awhile  from  the  dreary; hum-drum 
of  ordinary  book  teaching,  ond  infusing  into  her  school  the  fulness  of  a 
soul  made  earnest  and  aspiring  by  a  right  conception  of  the  object  of 
study.  A  child  that  can  learn  the  multiplication  table  can  also  be  taught 
the  distinguishing  features  of  tlie  different  shade-trees  in  our  streets,  or  the 
habits  of  the  birds  that  sing  about  the  4oor,  or  the  colors  of  the  flowers. 
When  teachers  complain  that  they  cannot  interest  their  scholars,  or  keep 
them  still,  unless  they  are  poring  over  some  stupid  book,  we  suspect  a  rad- 
ical defect  in  their  idea  of  the  work,  and  care  not  how  soon  they  seek  some 
more  congenial  vocation.  During  a  casual  yisit  to  one  of  our  Primaries, 
the  word  *^  orange"  occurred  in  the  spelling-lesson  of  a  class  of  little  begin- 
ners. This  gave  rise  to  a  pleasant  talk  about  the  orange.  Where  it  grows, 
in  what  climate,  when  gathered,  how  packed,  by  wliat  means  sent  to  us,  etc, 
the  teacher,  by  a  happy  blending,  of  question  and  narrative,  succeeding  to 
absorb  the  attention  of  each  child,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  whole- 
some instruction.  In  another  school,  the  poplar-tree  was  mentioned,  which 
led  to  a  talk  about  trees.  How  the  poplar  differs  from  the  elm — which  is 
more  beautiful,  wliich  more  useful.  To  the  question,  '^  What  does  a  poplar 
look  like  ?  '*  one  little  fellow  answered,  ^  Like  a  shut  up  umbrella ! "  ^  Ilow 
many  scliolars  saw  the  sunset  last  evening  ?  **  asked  a  teacher  in  another 
Primary.  Twenty  little  hands  were  up  at  once.  ^  How  many  think  it 
was  beautiful  ?  "  The  same  number  of  hands  up  again.  ^  What  made  it 
beautiful^"  Only  one  timid  hand  up,  that  of  a  little  girl,  who  answers, 
"  The  pretty  colors.**  ^  What  were  some  of  the  colors  ?  "  This  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  answers,  *<  red,*  •*  yellow,"  •*  blue,"  **  purple,"«and  one  sober 
little  fellow  said  *^  green."  This  answer  caused  a  little  merriment  among 
the  rest  of  the  children,  but  the  teacher  explained  that  the  sober  boy  had 
made  the  best  use  of  his  eyes,  for  green  tints  were  often  seen  in  sunset 
doads  by  slmrp  eyes.  These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  teacher?,  who  are  awak^  to  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  wisdom  that  lies 
everywhere  around  us.  It  is  also  noticed  that  the  scholars  of  such  teach* 
en  never  fall  a  whit  behind  in  the  ^  three  B's,"  when  examined  for  pro- 
motion. We  hope  the  day  b  not  far  distant,  when  all  our  Primaries  will 
be  rendered  attractive  by  such  teaching,  and  when  no  teacher  will  feel 
olii&ged  to  resort  to  blows  to  induce  a  child  to  ^  study." 

CBOfWBIX. 
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LAWRENCE. 

7^  IVee  Evening  School — ^Thu  Khool  coatinues  tinder  the 
lanagement  of  the  Rev.  George  P.  Wilson,  City  Miwionary,  as 
faithful  corps  of  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  graduates  or  forni 
ers  of  the  Lawrence  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  WDson  lakes  charf^  of  this  school  as  a  portion  of  his  in 
ork,  and  receives  no  additional  compensation  for  his  service.  Tl 
rs  receive  a  small  compensation  for  th^r  aid. 

The  school  commenced  a  month  earlier  than  usual  thin  year,  ap 
wo  evenings  in  the  week. 

The  average  number  present  fl>r  the  two  months  now  passed,  1 
iree  hundred  and  flft;.  Each  room  has  been  crowded  iu  ev 
Lmong  the  scholars  are  forty-three  French,  nineteen  German,  anc 
ve  colored,  men  and  women.  The  first  two  classes  come  to  lean 
ad  speak  in  the  English  language.  The  latter  class,  most  of  wh 
een  slaves,  commenced  with  the  alphabet,  show  a  commendi^le 
I  their  studies,  and  are  raaking  nipid  progress. 

Every  &cility  that  circumstances  will  allow  should  be  given  1 
lose  who  desire  it  to  become  better  educated  than  they  are,  i 
lis  school  fumisbe'i  so  good  an  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  we  hi 
four  laboring  jieople  whose  early  advantages  have  been  limited, 
re  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  will  as  far  as  in  their  power  avail  tb 
r  its  advantages,  and  do  the  best  they  can  to  pat  themselves  at  1« 

level  with  ibom  under  this  age  who  now  attend  the  public  da; 
nly  so  ranch  as  ihe  law  requires. 

S^criiattidcnl.—G.  E.  Hood. 

LYNN. 

If  there  is  danger  of  underrating  the  importance  of  any  pai 
ducalional  course,  it  is  likely  to  occur  in  relation  to  the  estimat 
f  the  relative  value  of  our  Primaries.  The  constant  habit  < 
lese  schools  **  little,"  "  lower,"  and  similar  terms,  leads  to  an  at 
f  ideas  unfavorable  to  a  proper  couceptton  of  the  real  value  of 
r  the  school  system.  They  are  little  only  as  the  scholars  are  smi 
iwer  in  nothing  except  the  rudimentary  character  of  the  inalruci 

The  first  contact  of  the  child  with  the  school  is  an  inlerestinj 
s  history,  and  the  impressions  made,  favorable  or  otherwise,  may 
ermauent  a  character  as  to  influence  much  the  desire  for  leamiuj 
iccess  in  attuning  it ;  hence  the  constitution,  character,  repuls 
lethod  of  conducting  these  schools  should  engage  the  most  carel 
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tion  of  those  having  charge,  either  as  teachers  or  members  of  school 
ooomiittees. 

It  is  evident  that  thej  should  differ  considerablj  in  the  manner  of  their 
conduct  from  schools  where  the  pupils  are  of  more  mature  age.  The  same 
degree  of  rigor  and  immovabilitj  which  would  be  attainable,  and  perhaps 
desirabley  in  some  places,  would  be  either  impossible  or  cruel  in  a  Sub- 
Primary.  Not  that  order  and  discipline  are  out  of  place,  but  thej  should 
be  of  a  different  kind,  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  scholars.  The  control  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  indeed  be  as 
complete  and  thorough  as  ia  any  school,  but  exercised  with  careful  regard 
to  the  mental  capacity  and  physical  wants  of  the  scholars.  All  the  exer- 
cises shooed  be  short,  as  also  the  intervals  between  them.  The  desire  for 
change  and  motion  should  be  indulged  by  means  of  general  exercises 
thrown  in  between  the  recitation  of  lessons,  such  as  marching  about  the 
room,  keeping  time  by  the  singing  of  some  familiar  tune,  or  calisthenics  of 
such  character  as  will  prove  a  real  exercise,  without  being  so  intricate  as 
to  prevent  their  being  easily  learned.  The  lessons  required  should  not  be 
too  exclusively  from  the  book,  but  letters  upon  blocks  and  cards,  printing 
and  drawing  upon  the  slate  and  blackboard,  in  short,  every  device  for 
varying  the  routine  and  avoiding  monotony  will  be  resorted  to  by  the 
teacher  who  desires  to  attain  eminence  in  this  department  of  instruction. 
Daring  the  intervals  between  the  recitf^tions,  a  few  playthings  in  the  hands 
of  small  scholars  will  serve  to  dispel  languor  and  weariness,  keep  them 
more  quiet,  orderly  and  contented,  and  render  school  more  pleasant  than 
if  left  without  anything  to  engage  their  attention. 

The  position  of  teacher  should  not  be  considered  as  temporary, — a  step- 
ping-4tone  to  some  other  place, — ^but  should  be  held  as  honorable  and 
desirable  aa  that  of  any  other  position^  The  remuneration  is  very  properly 
the  same,  and  the  qualifications  required  for  the  highest  success  in  the 
management  of  a  Sub-Primary  School  are  not,  we  are  safe  in  sayings 
among  the  most  prominent  traits  of  all  those  who  press  their  claims  upon 
the  committee  for  positions  as  teachers. 

The  action  of  one  of  our  Sub-Primary  teachers  in  ward  three  in 
declining,  some  tiine  since,  the  invitation  of  the  committee  to  take  charge 
of  an  upper  gtade  Primary,  for  the  reason  that  i(he  was  better  satisfied 
to  remain  where  she  could  work  to  the  best  advantage,  was  honorable  to 
herself  and  wdl  explains  the  remarkable  success  she  has  achieved  in  the 
management  of  a  school  which  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
ci^.  There  are  other  teachers  of  this  class  who  love  their  schools,  and 
are  contented  to  remain  in  them ;  and  their  interest  finds  its  sure  reward 
in  the  sneoess  of  their  schools,  and  in  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of 
edneation. 
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A  Primary  Scbool,  and  espedally  a  Sub-Primary,  maj  be  moi 
loulded  by  the  teacher  than  one  of  more  advanced  grade.  It  may 
inguid  and  sleepv,  aInioAt  to  absolute  stDjuditj,  or  it  may  be  full  o 
on,  vivacity  and  hearty  interest.  Children  are  naturally  lively  ta 
lis  dUposiiion  should  not  be  repressed,  but  directed.  They  nre 
ad  anxioas  to  learn  about  everything  that  comes  in  ttioir  nay,  ar 
latter  of  Burprise,  not  to  say  of  regret  and  mortification,  that  ihi 
TCpressible  trait  should  be  made  of  so  little  use  in  the  actual  bu; 
wching.  The  fact  is,  there  is  too  mnch  of  the  book  m  these  schoi 
iw  things  to  look  at,  handle  and  talk  about. «  There  in  too  great 
rbitrary  training,  and  too  little  esmest,  sympathetic  contact  of  tl 
f  teacher  and  children.  More  oral  instruction  is  wanted,  more 
Dnversational  methods,  more  pictures  and  playthings,  more  m 
lusic,  more  freedom  and  fun  i  and  all  this  we  hold  may  be  attHin 
ut  the  loss  of  that  respect  and  regard  for  authority  which  childre 
chool  should  be  expected  to  observe  toward  their  teacher.  Tl 
nd  control  should  be  that  of  a  well  regulated  family,  where  the 
ion  of  obedience  is  a  hearty  esteem  and  mutual  affection.  If  it 
ud  that  education  is  really  a  matter  of  toil  and  labor,  and  not  sc 
]to  which  the  child  may  be  entrapped  wilhoqt  knowing  it  is  en 
njlbing  but  play,  it, may  be  said  in  reply,  that  even  labor  is  comp 
leasant  when  the  end  of  it  h  well  understood  and  the  result  app; 
ut  independent  of  this  view  it  is  evident  that  of  difierent  roe 
cquiring  information  some  are  easier  and  better  than  others.  If 
esirous  of  teaching  his  son  (he  names  of  the  different  individut 
1  the  same  neighborhood  with  himself  ahoald  make  a  cata](^ 
rhole,  and  require  the  boy  to  commit  thera  all  to  memory  befor 
sen  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  names  belonged,  the  proce 
e  analt^us  to  the  method  of  teaching  arbitrary  definitions,  n 
jrmbols,  before  a  ungle  intelligible  idea  can  be  attached  to  them. 
Iher  hand,  by  a  more  natural  method,  the  child,  sedng  a  new  foi 
Ireet,  asks,  "  Who's  that  P  "  The  answer  forms  part  of  the  boy 
on,  and  in  about  every  case  is  acquired  without  any  great  ai 
ibor,  and  comes  soon  enough  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

We  would  not  be  considered  as  advocating  any  loose  or  trivis 
1  the  management  of  schoob,  well  knowing  that  almost  every 
»ult  in  life  is  obtained  by  patient  and  persistent  application ;  but 
elieve  that  too  much  of  what  is  (»lled  teaching  consists  in  burde 
lemory  of  scholars  with  wordy  definitions  and  rules  before  the  idi 
rbich  they  are  founded  are  at  all  understood. 

"  Three-quarters  of  the  boys  graduate  from  the  Grammar  Scfaot 

teacher  recently,  and  statistics  would  probably  more  than  con 
mth  of  the  remark.     It  thus  becomes  an  important  question  if 
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doing  for  these  boys  all  they  should  aeeoxnplish.  There  13  enough  of 
arithmetic,  to  be  sure,  if  taught  ^with  any  suecess,  to  enable  the  most 
and)itious  to  perform  the  compatations  required  by  any  reasonable  or 
probable  accumulation  of  dollars,  but  there  are  other  things  essential  to 
SQccess  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  the  necessity  of  which  should  not 
be  oTeriodked.  To  a  boy,  for  instance,  who  expects  to  learn  a  trade,  and 
is  to  come  in  daily  contact  with  the  material  substances  of  the  universe, 
which  he  is  expected  to  mould,  fashion  and  apply  to  u.^ful  purpose,  the 
properties  of  matter,  its  various  relations  and  modifications,  (he  laws  which 
govern  it  in  motion  or  at  rest,  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  which  relate  mainly  to  commercial  matters,  as  interest,  bank- 
discount  and  foreign  exchange.  The  immense  amount  of  time,  thought, 
money,  and  even  inventive  genius,  which  has  been  expended  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  mechanical  delusion  commonly  known  as  **  perpetual  motion,"  has 
happened  from  ignorance  of  a  few  simple  natural  laws,  neither  difficult  of 
eomprebension  nor  requiring  long  time  to  master ;  and  as  that  is  the  best 
edocatioa  which  most  perfectly  fits  its  subjects  for  the  actual  conditions  of 
life,  we  believe  that  our  system  may  be  materially  improved  by  more 
thoroughly  adapting  our  Grammar  Schools  to  the  wants  of  tho^e  whose 
opportunities  for  instruction  terminate  upon  their  leaving  it.  This  could 
be  accomplished,  in  part,  at  least,  by  adding  to  the  present  studies  the 
elements  of  mechanical  philosophy,  the  rudiments  of  geometry,  and  so 
moch  of.  book-keeping  as  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  intel- 
ligible record  of  any  ordinary  business  transaction.  With  regard  to  the 
kuter  study,  perhaps  some  attention  is  incidentally  paid  to  it,  though  not 
included  in  the  regular  list  of  studies. 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  pursuit  of  these  branches  of  education  will 
require  more  time,  we  answer  that  more  time  may  be  profitably  spent  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  to  induce  scholara  to 
remain  longer,  it  will  be  better  for  themselves  and  the  reputation  of  the 
schools. 

The  disposition  to  crowd  forward,  shown  in  every  course  of  school 
instmctioii,  has  a  pernicious  tendency ;  for  solid  acquisitions  in  learning 
are  attained  by  thoroBgh  preparation  in  the  rudiments  of  every  branch, 
and  it  is  a  most  mistaken  notion  that  promotion  in  school  is  in  nil  cases 
equivalent  to  real  advancement  in  education. 

DuU  &Ao2ari.— Every  school  has  its  dull  scholars,— the  clog,  it  is 
thought,  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress,  the  plague  and  vexation  of  teachers. 
This  is  one  of  tbe  inevitable  drawbacks  to  the  comfort  of  teaching,  and 
should  be  accepted  as  such,  and  consequently  borne  with  patience.  "  How 
pleasant  my  school  would  be  were  it  not  fbr  the  backward  scholars,'*  «ays 
one,  and  as  much  eould  be  said  of  any  vocation  in  life,  were  all  the 
unpleasant  features  eliminated.    But  it  should  be  considered  that  these 
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iow  leamera  are  not  all  of  one  class,  and  may  therefore  require  < 
reatment.  The  indifferent  and  lazy  will  tax  not  only  the  pati' 
he  ingennity  of  the  teacher  in  devising  means  for  arousing  in 
ctive  interest  in  the  duties  of  the  school,  or  in  apportioning  pur 
rben  the  neglect  amounts  to  criminality.  Some  are  constitutional 
nd  lacking  in  self-confidence.  These  sboiild  be  encouraged  b 
roper  means,  and,  especially  where  the  behavior  is  generally  gooi 
less  and  aarcasm  will  prove  worse  than  useless- 
Some  children,  not  deficient  in  Tivadty  and  Bmartoess,  find  difi 
ommitting  a  lesson  to  memoiy,  and,  althonfrh  capacity  is  usnally  e 
ly  what  is  called  scholarehip,  the  rule  will  not  ^ways  hold  goo 
inly  necesrary  to  consider  the  various  channels  of  thought  an< 
iSbrt  which  lie  outside  of  the  ordinaiy  school  lext-boolis  Lo  show 
insafe  to  decide  at  once  that  a  boy  will  "  never  make  anything  " 
le  does  not  take  readily  to  the  rules  of  aritbmetio  and  grammt 
vorld's  history  furnishes  so  many  examples  of  dull  scholars,  - 
ailed  sucit,  who  have  achieved  eminence  in  special  deparCmept 
faat  we  should  hedtate  before  passing  severe  judgment  on  those  i 
lot  developed  any  particular  bias  or  inclination  in  the  school- 
cholar  may  prove  to  be  the  dexterous  mechanic,  artist,  eng 
nventor.  He  may  turn  out  to  be  the  practical  business  roaa,  a 
organizing  labor,  controlling  capital,  and  developing  the  wei 
esonrces  of  a  community.  There  are  doubtless  men  in  active  li: 
rho  are  benefiting  society  by  their  enterprise,  sagacity  and  businet 
rho,  perhaps,  made  no  great  show  at  recitation,  and  consequec 
ated  as  dnll  scholars. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  sometimes  stands  in  the  wt 
npid  progress  of  the  scholar,  which,  in  itself,  ia  to  be  commended. 
Hrhaps  the  most  of  scholars,  are  ready  to  take  the  statement  <A 
ir  text-book  on  trust,  and  to  work  by  means  of  rules  of  which  thi 
UK>w  nothing  ;  but  not  so  with  others,  who  apply  their  reasoning 
o  everything  they  are  required  to  learn,  and  with  curious  int< 
hemselves  to  examine  the  hidden  relations  upon  which  acGura< 
emit  depends.  The  question  with  them  is  not  alone  as  regards  t 
r  lact,  but  why  it  is  to.  Such  scholars  hitch  and  bother  at  ev 
lOt  satisfied  with  learning  dry  end  abstract  rules  without  undei 
heir  application  and  bearing  upon  the  subject  they  have  in  ban 
houghtfut  person  in  the  habit  of  attending  school  examinations  i 
t  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  recitations  are  io  too 
legree  mechanical,  and  tliat  the  memory  is  the  principal  mental 
irought  into  play  during  the  process.  Teachers  are  not  alone  • 
or  this,  for  they  say  to  the  committee,  "  You  require  us  to  go  over 
ections  or  pages  of  the  hook,  and  with  the  number  of  classes  and 
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on  oar  hands  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  teach  dogmatically,  reqoiriog  the 
lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory,*and  recited  with  as  much  incidental 
illustration  as  we  can  find  time  for."  Parents,  oji  examination  days,  expect 
to  hear  smart  recitations,  and  thus  teachers,  committees  and  parents  are 
alike  in  fiialt,  losing  sight  of  (he  importance  of  thorough  elementary  instruc- 
tioOf  and  depending  too  much  on  mechanical  expertness  in  reciting  what  is 
in  the  book,  bat  which  is  apt  to  prove  insufficient  when  applied  to  the 
practical  concerns  of  life. 

Chairmwu — Stiprbn  D.  Poolb. 

LYNNFIELD. 

• 
Year  committee  on  former  occasions  have  expressed  a  belief  that  there 

shoald  be  a  different  course  pursued  in  relation  to  the  instruction  given  in 
the  Common  Schools,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  considered  that  to  most  of 
the  scholars  it  is  the  only  public  instruction  they  receive.  After  being 
well  grounded  in  the  elementary  principles  of  learning  taught — orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing  and  arithmetic — ^instead  of  spendmg  so  much  of  their 
time  in  studying  and  reciting  verbatim  from  text-books  much  that  can  have 
no  practical  bearing  on  their  calling  in  after  life,  and  much  of  which  is 
soon  forgotten  after  their  school  days,  would  it  not  be  better,  nay,  shoald 
it  not  be  considered  indispensable,  that  every  child  shoald  be  so  far  initiated 
into  a  knowledge  of  those  physical  laws,  upon  a  due  observance  of  which 
life  and  health  absolutely  depend  ? 

They  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  air  they  breathe,  its  composi- 
tioo,  the  nature  of  water,  and  its  relation  to  all  life.  They  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  their  own  bodies,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  elements  by  which,  they  are  surrounded.  They  would  thus 
learn  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  their  own  bodies  is  composed 
of  (bat  invisible  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  oxygen,  which  they  are  constantly 
breathing.  They  would  also  learn  the  remarkable  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten fiict,  that  the  water  which  they  daily  drink  is  composed  of  eight 
parts  in  nine,  by  weight,  of  the  same  gas,  of  which,  in  a  large  proportion, 
thdr  bodies  are  oonstracted.  When,  therefore,  they  partake  of  this  ele- 
ment, they  drink  in  life  itself.  Were  these  natural  laws,  bearing  upon  life 
and  health,  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  and  made  to  be  fully  understood 
by  the  pupil?,  they  would  not  dare  to  trifle  with  their  vital  interests  in 
subsequent  life ;  and  society,  in  a  great  measure,  might  hope  to  be  relieved 
of  the  sight  of  those  unfortunate  subjects  of  intemperance  towards  whom 
Death  points  his  awful  finger  as  his  early  victims.  It  should  be  the  object 
of  education,  not  <»ly  to  prepare  children  and  youth  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  life,  but  to  inspire  them  to  have  some  laudable  object  of  pur- 
rait  in  view,  to  which  theb  attention  should  be  constantly  directed,  and 
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hicb  wouM  render  sacb  ralnsble  ^embera  of  Bociet^ ;  otherwisi 
ay  live  from  Shy  to  daij  and  jear  to  year  in'a  state  of  stupid  iaac 
■  in  what  may  be  worse^ond  life  become  a  fiulure.  This  b  but  bx 
le  case,  under  all  the  efTorts  made  for  haman  progress. 

Oorporeal  Pvnithment. — It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  your  tx 
e  that  the  schools  should  be  governed  by  moral  and  persuasive  i 
]d  Ibis  can  usually  be  done  by  well  qualiGed  aad  efficient  leachers, 
iholars  have  had  proper  parental  training.  This  subject  has  re 
:lracted  attention  in  some  places,  and  many  persons  have  looked 
irporeal  punishment  as  a  means  of  school  government  not  to  be 
inanced. 

Order,  quietnen  and  cheerful  submission  to  thetcooatituted  autho 
le  school-room,  is  aa  indispensable  requiute  to  successful  teachin 
rery  necessary  means  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  all  con 
es  there  are  some  untractable  scholare,  unfortunate  in  their  pt 
ilations,  and  growing  up  without  restnunt,  who  cannot  be  goveni 
rdinary  means. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  education  of  childre: 
leir  animal  nature  comes  into  action  first.  Mere  animal  instiact 
Dverning  motive  of  their  early  years,  and  if  kindly  but  firmly  w. 
ver  and  disciplined  then,  they  will  usually  become  good  nnil  ob 
lildren  in  afier  years,  when  their  intellectual  and  moral  natures  b 
Bveloped.  Two  of  your  committee,  at  least,  know  from  personal  c 
nee  that  cases  may  arise,  after  years  of  school  government  by 
leans,  when  physical  correction  alone  could  subdue.  We  have  tht 
[lowed  teachers  to  use  their  judgment  in  this  re«pecL 

Your  committee  have  no  sympathy  with  that  mawkish  sent 
lat  would  allow  a  vicious  and  stubborn  scholar  to  destroy  the  usel 
r  a  school,  rather  than  apply  this  potent  remedy.  They  trust  ali 
I  relation  to  this  subject  they  hsve  some  regard  to  the  teachings 
tible. 

AcAooI  C<im»dtU».—3.  ITiwhau.,  Hk:iht  E.  SMtTn,  U.  B.  Boabdxak. 

MARBLEHEAD. 

The  education  must  conform  to  the  nature  of  man,  his  relalioi 
isponsibtlilies ;  and  must  embrace  .the  whole  man  so  as  to  preser 
ae  relations  and  proportions  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  an< 
ual  powei-s,  as  established  by  the  Creator.  These  two  classes  of  [ 
re  mutually  dependent  and  inRuenlial,  and  by  being  fostered  side  b 
}  [larts  of  a  perfect  whole,  a  character  will  be  formed  beautiful  in  il 
ortions,  strong  and  massive,  corresponding  to  Anthony's  descripl 
Irutus : — ■ 
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"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  dements 

So  mixed  in  htm,  that  Naiure  might  stand  np. 

And  saj  to  all  the  worid,  Tki$  waa a  wumP* 

Great  mistakes  hare  been  made  on  this  subject  which  hare  b^en  disas- 
trous alike  to  the  individual  and  to  society.    The  peculiar  danger  to  which 
our  age  is  exposed  is  the  tendency  to  the  exdusive  development  of  mental 
vigor  and  activity.    The  tide  from  the  schools  sets  strongly  in  this  direc- 
tion.   So  that  while  we  have  made  a  great  advance  in  substituting  an 
intellectual  for  a  physical  supremacy, — when  a  man  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  'vgreat  because  he  can  lifl  up  an  axe  among  the  thick  trees,**  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual.    We  seem  to 
forget  tiiat  the  intellectual  in  man  is  not  so  far  above  the  material  as  the 
moral  and  spiritual  is  above  the  intellectual, — that  if  our  subjection  to  mat- 
ter is  a  degradation,  the  subordination  of  the  moral   to  the  intellectual  is 
also  a  degradation.    Hence  while  great  pains  are  taken  to  educate  the 
child  in  the  first  principles  of  letters  and  science,  and  in  regard  to  the 
business  of  life,  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  conscience  is  often  sadly  neg- 
lected.   The  child  grows  up  a  shrewd,  intelligent  and  influential  man,  a 
power  in  community,  but  a  power  for  evil  not  for  good,  because  a  slave  to 
his  lower  propensities.    Talent  and  knowledge  are  never  blessings  either 
to  roan  or  to  society  unless  they  are  under  the  control  of  virtue  and  relig- 
ion.   Far  better  that  men  should  remain  in  ignorance  than  that  they 
siiould  acquire  knowledge  only  to  be  made  the  more  subtle  and  powerful 
enemies  of  God  and  their  fellow  men.  While,  therefore,  our  children  need 
an  intellectual  culture  which  shall  give  them  knowledge,  and  wisdom  and 
mental  vigor,  they  need  also  a  moral  and  religious  education,  that  their 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  mental  activity  may  be  properly  directed  and 
controlled.     Moral  motives  and  restraints,  always  necessary  in  every  form* 
of  social  life,  are  with  us,  in  this  land  and  this  age,  of  the  first  importance. 
Once  dissolve  those  moral  ties  which  spring  out  of  oui^  responsibility  to 
God,  and  those  of  a  political  nature  and  all  others  would  be  as  powerless 
to  secure  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  duties  to  society,  as  the  cords  of  the 
Philtstioes  were  to  restrain  Samson.    The  only  security  for  property,  for 
reputution,  for  L'berty,  for  life^is  founded  in  the  sense  of  religious  obli- 
gati(m. 

Vocal  music  has  been  practised  in  most  of  our  schools  for  a  long  tune 

with  the  most  favorable  results;  and  your  committee  being  deeply  impressed 

with  its  importance  as  a  branch  of  education  would  rejoice  to  see  it  installed 

as  a  permanent  thing  in  them  all,  and  to  have  in  those  where  it  could  be 

piopeTly  used,  a  suitable  instrument  as  a  part  of  the  furniture  to  aid  in  this 

detightful  and  influential  exercise*    An  art  by  which  so  much  can  be  done 

to  Bofien  the  asperities  of  the  temper,  to  cheer  the  heart,  to  elevate  and 

refine  ibe  taste,  and  to  brbg  the  facultiea  into  a  oonditum  favoiable  to  tbnr 
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leat  BGlion, — ^whicb  adds  so  much  to  the  trarmth  of  deTotioo  am: 
imusement  at  once  innocent  and  elevating,  must  act  with  great  po' 
he  susceptible  mind  and  heart  of  childhood,  and  exert  a  most 
nfluence  upon  the  formation  of  youthful  character.  Such  an  f 
leservea  the  attention  and  commendalion  of  all  educators  of  the  fc 
hould  be  cultivated  in  every  achooL  Every  child  should  be  t 
ling. 

Music  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  important  and  influential 
I  moral  education.  It  not  only  elevates  and  refines  the  taste,  it 
rates  and  refines  the  soul.  Begun  in  early  childhood,  it  will  be  e 
i  source  of  etUo;ment,  and  a  shield  agaiost  those  lempialions  wl 
o  many  boys  and  men  down  to  degradation  and  minf  And  si 
leed  in  this  corrupt  age,  every  efiectual  guard  that  can  be  placet 
lur  youth.  Every  nature  needs  amusement  and  excitement,  and 
lot  supply  our  youth  with  those  that  are  pnre  and  e)eTBiiDg, ' 
-esort  to  those  furnished  by  others  which  are  polluting  and  destru 
»e  cultivate  in  our  children,  through  the  art  of  music,  a  taste 
unusementa  that  are  refined  and  elevated,  the  tendency  will  bo 
lisgust  for  everything  which  is  profane  and  polluting — for  tbo! 
nents  and  indulgences,  as  the  intoxicating  cup,  the  gaming  table, 
^ceful  and  licentious  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  and  the  beastly 
he  club  room  and  the  street  which  are  multiplied  by  a  vulgar  civ 
»d  wliicb,  while  they  inflame  their  lower  passions,  ateel  the 
■gainst  all  tlie  holiest  influences  of  virtuous  homes,  of  truth,  of  p 
)f  religion. 

From  Ihe  earliest  ages  music  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  I 
|f  moral  and  social  purity  and  refioetnentj    as  mightily  contril 
'efine  the  taste  and  to  strengthen  the  moral  feeling.    Music  is  the 
}f  the  heart,  and  so  universal  is  the  disposition  to  resort  to  it  It 
heir  own  hallowed  emotions  or  awaken  those  of  others,  that  Sba 
hat  great  master  in  the  science  of  the  heart  declares,  that  — 
"Tbe  niD  tbat  hub  no  mnuc  in  bimwir, 
Nor  i*  not  mared  ollh  concord  of  aireat  aoaad*, 
Is  fit  for  treuoni,  atniMgcmi,  indipoila; 
The  motioni  ofbls  spirit  are  dati  u  night, 
And  hia  affectkina  dark  u  Ereboa ; 
Let  no  auch  ia*n  be  Inuted. " 

In  the  education  of  our  children,  therefore,  we  sboald  teach  the 
nd  cultivate  in  ibem  tbe  love  of  music,  for  the  highest  welfare  o 
a  well  as  for  ibeir  own  good.  To  do  this  is  true  political  econon 
«tter  pay  for  music  teachers  and  iostruments  as  means  for  the  p 
fa  true  civilization,  than  for  prisons  and  police  officers. 

Sefcxrf  OHwniitM.— Basj.  R.  Aii^s,  Wm.  B.  Bbowh,  Bbiijamis  P,  Wabi 
.  SAXBonx,  Stepbrx  Hathawat,  Jr.,  Trohai  Fow,  Sibph,  P.  HATHAWAr, 
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METHUEN. 

The  design  of  the  Pablic  School  is  to  give  every  child  a  practical. 
edacatioD.  Aod  if  the  children  are  obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  they  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  studies  pursued 
there.  They  should  be  able  to  read  well,  to  write  a  neat,  well-spelled 
letter,  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world) 
should  be  familiar  with  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  at  least,  and  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  arith- 
metic and  physiology.  But  how  much  knowledge  of  real  value  do  they 
poetess  of  these  studies  ?  Probably  more  than  half  the  time  is  devoted 
to  that  great  hobby  of  New  England  schools,  arithmetic;  while  the 
remaining  time  is  given  to  the  eight  or  ten  other  studies  usually  found  in 
our  District  Schools.  The  best  classes  are  the  arithmetic  classes,  and  the 
repnfttion  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  whole  school,  not  unfrequently  rests 
on  the  feats  performed  by  the  first  class  in  arithmetic  on  the  day  of  public 
examination.  Woe  to  the  teacher  who  has  not  a  first  class  in  arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  should  receive  its  appropriate  attention,  but  it  should  not  take 
the  time  of  other  equally  important  studies. 

If  the  great  problem  of  life  could  be  solved  by  any  aritlmietical  process, 

if  children  had  no  other  faculties  than  those  of  calculation  that  need  to  be 

exercised,  then  ^  the  science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of  computing  by 

tbem,"  might  properly  receive  a  large  portion  of  the  pupil's  time.    But  is 

it  not  quite  as  important  that  a  child's  moral  and  perceptive  faculties 

should  be  developed  as  his  reasoning  ?     Does  not  his  usefulness,  his  hap- 

pine9&  and  his  success  in  life,  depend  quite  as  much  upon  the  right  training 

of  (he  former  as  of  the  latter  ?    If  so,  then  ought  not  a  change  to  be 

made  ?    That  course  of  instruction  that  will  impart  the  greatest  amount 

of  useful  information,  and  best  fit  the  children  for  the  duties  of  life,  is  the 

ooor^e  that  should  be  adopted  by  every  teacher. 

Sdkool  Commuters,  6.  Sabgbst,  Kiao  S.  Hali.,  J.  S.  How. 

NEWBUBXPORt. 

• 

Primary  SehooU. — The  importance  of  the  Primary  Schools  cannot  be 
overrated.  They  form  the  basis  of  our  educational  system.  Hece  the 
child  must  learn  what  a  school  is — ^bow  to  behave,  and  how  to  stady  when 
in  schooL  The  work  well  done  here  will  never  be  lost  in  subsequent  life. 
On  the  contrary,  if  bad  habits  be  established,  a  wrong  direction  be  given 
to  the  mind,  it  must  be  followed  by  injnrions  oooseqnences  that  will  be 
^as^ng.  In  the  words  of  another— **  The  teacher  of  the  Primary  School 
or  embitters  the  water  at  the  fountain.    An  infusion  which  would 
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poisoD  the  heart  and  life  of  a  child,  might  be  poured  into  a  man 
harm." 

We  fear  we  have  fallen  into  the  too  common  but  injurious  er 
any  young  lady,  with 'a  fair  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  is  qualified  to  teach  a  Primary  School,  because  it  is  c 
of  little  children.  But  there  is  do  stage  iti  the  pupil's  coum 
Echools,  that  requires  more  skill,  practical  wisdom,  forbearance,  I 
firmness,  and  patient,  plodding  diligence,  on  the  part  of  the  l^acl 
the  Primary  SchooL  Hence  no  person  who  has  not  a  well-di 
mind  and  heart,  a  gixkl  knowledge  of  human  nature,  combined  ,wi 
Dess  to  teach,"  ought  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  litlle  children.  1 
most  important  instruction  given  b  not  in  book-knowledge ;  but  in 
behavior,  and  impulse  to  the  opening  of  the  mind.  If  we  I^  ol 
submit  to  the  misfortune  of  employing  second-rate  teachers  m  oni 
let  them  by  M  means  have  charge  of  our  High  or  Grammar  Sera 

Ftjfu^  High  School, — ^Tfais  school  was  without  a  principal 
time  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  was  committed  lo  the  ca 
tried  and  efficient  first  aadstant.  Miss  S.  A.  Green.  Meanwhile  i 
tioD  of  uniting  the  two  High  Schools  was  agitated.  The  cominil 
of  the  opinion  tijat  could  such  a.  union  be  formed  it  would  be  a  gi 
The  experience  of  other  places  where  the  sexes  are  together,  the  I 
of  leading  educators  in  the  State,  the  testimony  of  those  who  tbon 
erly  opposed  to  such  union  had  watched  the  results  where  it  bad  1 
Bummated,  the  testimony  of  teachers  who  had  laaght  in  echoob 
kinds,  all  favored  such  a  union.  It  was  testified  that  better  o 
attained,  that  discipline  was  more  easily  secured,  that  the  sexes  < 
a  wholesome  restraint  on.  each  other,  that  the  boys  were  more  mi 
misses  more  womanly,  that  there  was  a  healthy  stimulus  from  ea 
other,  that  the  mutual  influence  was  good  and  helpful,  especiall; 
period  of  life  when  manners  are  being  formed,  and  when  manly  I 
womanly  reserve  and  delicacy  are  being  developed. 

The  evil  effects  which  opponents  of  tbe  measure  predict,  aren 
in  experience.  The  same  objections  which  would  forbid  the  mi 
the  two  sexes  in  our  schools,  would  be  valid  against  the  same  mi 
tbe  family ;  for  thoee  who  attend  the  schools  are  children  of  the 
like  families. 

As  we  oonnder  it  a  raisfortune  for  a  family  of  children  to  be 
tbe  two  elements  in  the  family  training,  so  it  is  believed  it  is  t 
misfortune  to  keep  them  apart  in  the  school  education.  They  m 
mutually  helpful  in  the  school  as  tbe  family. 

BiAool  C<MMnii(«.:-^onjt  E,  Tavanov,  Isaac  P.  Moim,  Jobn  PaABSo 
PnriaoiLi^  Jr.,  Ako*  W.  MoonEr,  Thokai  Bobpxs,  JamisW.  Cirnm 
CoocH,  EiiWAso  S.  UoeELar,  N.  A.  Uodltox,  Wm.  J.  Cduihk,  Wu.mam  Pi 
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EOCKPORT. 

The  boy  or  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  sobmit  to  wholesome  laws 
ctn  never  be  a  good  citizen.  Obedience  to  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
tU  good  character  and  all  trqe  prosperity.  This  should  be  required  and 
rendered  in  the  school-room.  Children  that  have  been  taught  the  lesson 
of  obedience  at  home  are  generally  prepared  to  become  good  members  of 
school.  It  is  necessary  that  children  should  be  taught  at  home,  that  obe- 
dience to  teachers  and  a  strict  compliance  with  all  the  regulations  of  the 
school  are  duties  which  must  not  be  neglected,  and  children  should  be  sent 
to  school  instructed  by  their  parents  to  be  obedient  To  attain  this  end, 
the  committee  have  adopted  a  particular  regulation,  which  they  believe 
has  already  produced  good  results.    It  is  substantially  as  follows : 

^  If  any  scholar  shall  interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner  resist  the  acts  or 
authority  of  the  teachers  in  efforts  to  enforce  necessary  discipline,  or  shall 
wilfolly  disobey  the  orders  of  the  teachers,  or  in  any  way  encourage  dis- 
obedience to  orders  in  others,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  be 
summarily  suspended  from  school,  and  not  allowed  to  return  without  per- 
mission obtained  from  the  committee." 

Early  in  the  year,  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the  state 
of  the  reading  exercise  in  our  schools,  and  efforts  were  immediately  made 
to  improve  this  interesting  and  important  branch  of  education.  Of  the 
▼arions  branches  taught  in  our  Common  Schools,  there  is  none  more  impor- 
tant and  none  more  neglected  than  reading.  Grood  reading  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  learning.  Hence  its  great  importance  to  every  scholar  and  to 
every  person.  The  art  of  reading  has  not  hitherto  been  taught  in  our 
schools  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  have  other  branches  of  edncation. 
Scholars  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  with  this  exercise  as  though  it  was 
one  of  little  or  no  importance.  Thb  is  not  as  it  should  be.  To  read  well, 
scholars  should  understand  what  they  read  ;  and  if  they  cannot  with  the 
means  they  command,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  make  it  plain  to  them. 

At  the  teachers'  meetings  which  have  been  held  occasionally  during  the 
year,  ftxr  the  purpose  of  considering  questions  relating  to  the  good  of  our 
schools,  it  was  recommended  by  the  committee  that  efforts  be  made  by  the 
teachers  to  improve  the  reading  exercise  in  our  schools;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  the  recommendation  was  seconded,  on  the'part  of  most 
of  the  teachers,  by  prompt  and  energetic  efforts,  which  resulted  in  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  branch  of  education. 

School  CSnnnittM.— X.  F.  S.  Toek,  Ahdbsw  F.  Clabk,  Daniel  Whbblkr. 

SALEM. 

Nothing  in  the  range  of  intellectual  culture  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
a  taate  ibr  the  stody  of  nature,  and  a  habit  of  quick,  large  and  intelligent 
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bservation  in  ber  domain.  It  is  as  healthful  to  the  moral  as  to  th< 
actual  part  of  ue.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  life-long  rejoicing  to  oi 
ren  and  to  their  parents,  if  tbej  can  be  early  imbued  with  a  bve 
ludy  of  pbTsical  science  and  natural  history.  It  will  be  a  positivi 
a  the  good  knowledge  of  which  it  will  put  them  in  poseesaion ;  s.  n 
ne  in  that,  b^  giving  the  earliest  start  and  first  love  to  punuila  be 
ure  and  wholesome  influence,  it  will  protect  against  the  counter-Ins 
assioos  which  so  much  beset  and  mislead  the  young  in  their  I 
Tealest  exposure. 

aaimiM.— E.  B.  WiU.BO>. 

Primary  Sfhooli. — JIoiv  the  prescribed  studies  of  these  scho 
nngbt,  is  a  topic  to  which  much  spnce  might  be  devoted.  I  CAnno 
he  conviction  that  here,  as  in  many  places,  too  much  reliajice  is 
[ion  book  teachiog.  This  part  of  the  work  must  not  be  neglected  ; 
lust  be  relieved,  through  a  child's  eniire  course,  by  much  oral  insli 
'he  story  of  the  school  reader  must  be  so  learned  that  the  words  i 
romptly  called ;  yet^  from  an  early  stage  of  hb  -.progress,  the  1 
hould  translate  the  lesson  read  into  other  language,  even  if  less 
nd  exercise  the  pupil  in  attempting  the  same.  She  will  thus  do 
liing  toward  banishing  the  high,  strained  tones  that  ao  oIUd  nou 
ar.  The  questions  in  mental  arithmetic  should  be  of^en  varied,  a 
;amer  accustomed  to  frame  them  for  himself.  If  a  class  is  em 
pon  geography,  the  dry  definitions  of  natural  divisions  will  be  re 
;s3  wearisome  by  the  sketch  of  some  country  or  lake  upon  ihe 
lome  apt  word  in  the  spelling  lesson  will  be  seized  upon,  and  the 
ohnsone  incited  to  make  a  trial  in  defining.  Some  common  pr 
rill  be  selected,  and  the  class  shown  what  families  of  words  may 
ound  a  common  pttrenj:. 

There  is  even  now  a  good  amount  of  oral  and  object  teaching  pi 
I  these  schools.  There  is  room  for  much  more,  and  it  is  to  be  hop 
lis  will  come  in  due  time.  Certain  I  am  that  whatever  breaks  awe 
too  formal  adherence  to  the  printed  page,  and  accustoms  the  chili 
epend  4more  upon  their  power  of  individual  attention,  is  action 
ght  direction. 

SirtriMt»dt1ltj~-J.  KiMBAM.. 

SAUGUS. 

Rtading  and  Spelling. — The  reading  and  spelling  in  most  of  tbe  ! 
;  the  recent  examinations,  was  good — in  some  of  the  schools  reini 
}od.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  or  too  often  urge  upon  (be  att^ 
lachers  and  scholars  tbe  importance  of  good  reading  and  spelli' 
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foimer  an  art  in  itself  of  the  highest  consideration)  and  deservbg  to  rank 
fint  among  the  fine  arts.  It  is  a  pleasing  accomplishment,  and  a  qpnstant 
source  of  deliglttrul  entertainment  to  friends,  either  in  the  sick-room,  the 
norsery,  or  social  and  family  circles.  Where  one  is  pleased  with  music, 
filtj  are  charmed  with  good  reading ;  where  one  can  bea>me  proficient  in 
miuic,  fifty  may  become  good  riders ;  where  there  is  one  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  musical  accomplishments,  there  are  fifty  for  that 
of  good  reading.  The  culture  of  the  Toice  necessary  to  good  reading, 
makes  that  same  voice  most  charming  in  conversation.  It  is  the  most 
fitting  conmientary  upon  the  works  of  genius ;  it  seems  to  bring  the  great, 
the  good,  the  learned  and  wise  of  former  ages,  back  to  us  from  the  land  of 
shadows,  and  surround  us  with  their  living  presence,  and  we  sit  down  with 
them  in  fiimiliar  converse.  No  music  so  sweet  below  the  skies,  no  instru- 
ment of  man's  devising  can  reach  the  heart  like  that  wonderful  instrument 
the  highly  cultivated  human  voice. 

School  Costmiffee.— Aug.  B.  Davis,  Geo.  H.  Swbetsbb,  Johb  Ahmitage. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

Oar  school  system  may  be  perfect  in  theory,  yet  we  must  have  the 
children  in  the  school-room  punctually,  constantly,  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
the  school.  If  a  boy  is  at  work  in  one  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, he  expects  to  meet  the  regulations  of  the  factory^  He  must  be 
there  his  ten  hours  each  day,  or  he  is  dismissed.  Parents  do  not  keep  him 
out  to  run  of  errands.  Flimsy  excuses  on  the  boy's  part  do  not  give  him 
a  half  or  a  whole  day's  release  once  or  twice  a  week.  Notes  are  not  sent 
to  the  head  of  the  establishment  asking  that  '^John  may  be  dismissed" 
from  one  to  two  hours  before  the  day's  work  is  done.  Now  if  the  two 
cases  are  not  in  all  respects  parallel,  yet  they  have  enough  points  of  sim- 
ilarity to  lead  to  useful  inferences.  Children  in  the  factory  would  not  be 
punctual  unless  they  were  watched  by  parents ;  they  would  be  suffered  to 
make  excuses  if  the  parent  had  no  interest  in  the  results  of  their  labor. 
If  the  parents  felt  the  same  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  that 
they  do  in  their  labor,  the  waste  of  educational  opportunities  would  not  be 
so  great  That  is  a  most  cruel  deprivation  where  the  whole  manhood  of 
the  child  is  limited  and*  pinched  for  la^  of  the  education  that  might  have 
been  secured.  It  is  better  to  save  a  few  dollars  less  that  the  children  may 
put  more  into  their  years  of  preparation.  Better  a  little  present  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  the  future  achievement. 

Again,  we  need  the  infiuence  of  the  prominent  infiuencial  business  men 

in  the  direction  of  good  education.    If  such  men  go  into  a  school,  spend  a 

brief  hcyiT,  say  a  word  of  encooragement  to  the  teacher  and  the  scholars, 

they  wUl  do  an  amoont  of  good  that  can  hardly  be  estimated.    The  simple 
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esence  of  a  man  of  ehancter  in  the  ichoot-room  is  ft  stiamlus  t 
hola*.    The  registers  of  the  scboola  will  not  show  th«t  the  ^m 
len  excee8ivel7  inquieitiTe.     Most  of  them  have  been  ^cmtent 
eir  information  wcond  hand. 
SchnI  Committee.— Ex»AM  Tozbk,  D^vm  L.  Ambbosv,  Dath  Fmthi. 
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ASB.BY. 

Wd  have  become  deepl;  convinced  of  the  importance  of  more 
e  part  of  parents,  in  securing  tbe  prompt  and  constant  sttenc 
eir  children  at  schooL  Those  pupils  that  are  frequently  t 
tsent  cannot  be  expected  to  make  the  most  rapid  and  thorough  | 
liile  their  companions  are  advancing,  thej  are  falling  to  the  r 
ere  any  good  reason  why  every  scholar  may  not  be  as  prompt 
ose  of  No.  9,  spring  term,  not  one  of  whom  was  tardy  ? 
We  wish  also  to  correct  a  desire  existing  in  some  l«achen  and 
id  children  t6  advance  rapidly  instead  of  thoroughly.  Cbildret 
)t  be  dragged  through  any  branch  of  study,  as  they  must  be, 
)  not  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  they  go  over.  ^ 
ad  to  find  unmistakable  evidences  of  tboroaghnesa  in  all  the  exe: 
iveral  of  the  schools,  and  in  some  classes  in  .every  one  j  but  th' 
;nlly  had  been  a  great  lack  of  it  in  a  few  classes  in  mathematics, 
id  made  waste.  We  hope  hereafter*  that  all  will  act  upon  th: 
olbnm's  Ariihmelic  fully  maslered  is  worth  more  than  Colbni 
obinson's  but  partially  comprehended. 

We  hope  too-that  parents  and  teachers  will  encourage  more  the 
me  branches  of  education,  particularly  the  natural  sciences  not  i 
r  law.  In  the  spring  terra  of  No.  3,  Calkins'  "  Object  Le»« 
eachers  and  Parents"  was  used  to  a  good  purpose.  In  the  fall 
Oi.  4,  Physical  Geography  was  studied  by  a  class  with  great  intei 
"ofit.  And  Nos.  1  spring  term  and  5  fall  term  enjoyed  iostructioi 
idinents  of  Music.  Sach  studies  are  of  morp  value  than  . 
reach  or  Latin,  when  pursued  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
BekW  C(mmUt«t.—J.  H.  J.  Jrits,  H.  Pabku,  J.  f.  Hktwood. 
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BELMONT4 


Some  fean  have  been  expressed  lest  the  course  prescribed  would  drive 
the  pupils  bejood  their  strength.  By  examination  of  the  courses  of  study 
pursued  in  several  of  the  neighboring  towns,  we  find  that  our  own  is  quite 
as  easj  of  attainment  as  either  of  them.  Nevertheless,  lest  we  all  may  be 
guilty  of  developing  the  brain  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  we  have  made 
diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  study  required  to  accomplish  the 
allotted  tasks*  We  find  the  High  School  pupil,  from  whence  the  alarm 
is  sounded,  is  confined  but  four  and  a  half  hours  each  day  in  the  school- 
room. Of  that  time,  on  an  average  more  than  two  hours  are  consumed  in 
recitation,  leaving  but  two  and  a  half  hours  for  active  study  in  the  school- 
room each  day.  The  teacher,  in  addition  to  this,  requires  and  hour  and  a 
halTs  study  out  of  school-hours.  An  amount  of  active  labor  surely,  that 
ought  not  to  impair  any  healthy  constitution  for  five  days  in  the  week. 

We  fear  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  many  of  the  ill  effects  often 
alleged  as  urising  from  too  close  application  to  study  would  be  found  to 
result  directly  from  causes  entirely  foreign  to  school  labors.  Want  of  out- 
door exercise— eating  at  irregular  hours — up  late  at  night — oft'  exposure  to 
the  night  air— excessive  love  for  the  light  literature  of  the  'day,  would 
each  come  in  ibr  a  large  share.  While  we  thus  think,  yet,  inasmuch  .as  a 
vigorous,  cultivated  mind  can  do  but  little  if  attached  to  a  diseased  body, 
we  grant  that  we  ought  to  err  on  the  side  of  requiring  too  little  labor 
rather  than  too  much.  The  committee  had  ever  been  ready  to  give  any 
reasonable  indulgence  in  this  respect,  whenever  solicited,  if  approved  by 
the  parent  and  recommended  by  the  teacher.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  there  are  laws  of  our  being,  which  like  their  Maker,  never 
vary.  Necessity  of  labor  and  application  to  develop  our  mental  powers 
is  <»ie  of  them.  We  have  none  of  us  forgotten  the  ofl-repe^ed  maxim  in 
our  youth,  ^  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning."  The  gnarled  and  twisted 
oak  of  our  granite  hills  will  knit  its  closely  compacted  fibres  together  in 
the  spongy  swamps  of  Yucatan  before  high  mental  culture  is  attained 
without  severe  mental  exertion. 

School  CommiHee.^Wu.  A.  Bix>DGSTT,  DajobIi  F.  Lkabited,  Wm.  J.  Vxvxkwoov^. 
W.S.Fboct. 


BILLEBICA. 

Our  Common  Schools,  next  to  our  churches,  are  our  most  economiea?^ 

o«r  noblsst  and  our  best  institutions.    They  form  the  common  mind ;  they 

■pnsd  the  wisdom  of  the  universities  out  into  the  humblest  families ;  and 

in  tmrn  they  aerve  as  well-springs  to  supply  the  universities.    They  are 

pcrfecily  repnUksn  in  theory  and  in  practice^ — the  rich  and  the  poor 
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3t  here  together,  occupy  the  wme  seata,  pnreae  the  same  Etud 
give  the  fflme  inetruclioD.  DUtiniitions  here  are  levelled,  Bai 
Ing  Trom  real  merit  and  from  good  behavior ;  and  here  are  tau 
■ned  and  practised  those  flrat  great  IcBsons  of  republican  Etmplii 
lalit}*  on  which  our  civil  constitution  stands.     Our  Public  Seb 

only  nurseries  of  teaming,  temperence,  piety;  they  are  a 
lahtla  of  civil  freedom,  the  fostering  seminaries  of  American  < 
lal  liberty. 

)i]r   Common   School   system    is,   therefore,  r  source  of  stn| 
rer;  and  to  it  may  be  traced  to  a  great  extent  whatever  we  hi 
ion,  lofty  in  morals,  excellent  in  government,  surprising  in  ii 
lius  or  splendid  in  art. 
The  character  of  a  town  may  be  almost  always  correctly  estia 

condition  of  its  Public  Schools.  Are  they  in  good  on 
gressive?  Are  the  buildings  neat,  commodious,  well  vt 
1  well  furnished?  Are  the  children  well  supplied  with  bo> 
stant  in  attendance?  Are  the  teachers  intelligent,  'we 
1  paid  and  wide  awake?  Do  the  parents  visit  the  echo 
tain  sound  and  healthful  discipline?  Do  they  strive  to  impro 
ools  as  anxiously  as  their  lands  and  breeds  of  caltle  ?  Then  n 
I  may,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  most  certainly  infer  that  such 
I  felt  ihe  progressive  spint  of  the  age,  and  that  it  contains  a 
iking,  wise,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  people. 
The  schools  are  ihe  eyes  of  the  town  ;  open,  there  is  light ;  sht 
larkness ;  they  are  the  pulse  of  the  town,  ever  telling  how  tt 
its ;  tiiey  are  the  moral  thermometer  of  a'  town,  indicating  e 
p-ee  of  heat  and  cold  respecting  every  great  and  glorious  und' 
I  emprize.  They  are  indeed  the  head-springs  of  art,  intelligi 
r  social  order,  our  municipal  prosperity,  and  of  our  national  f 
t  us  then  vigilantly  guard,  cherish  and  improve  these  little  sei 
learning,  religion  and  of  liberty. 
School- Hotuet. — We  take  pains  enough  to  adorn  our  dwellio; 

I  our  churches.  We  paint  them,  paper  them,  carpet  them  a 
ind  them  with  pleasant  walks,  with  trees  and  shrubberies  and 
damaged  by  the  wind  or  rain  or  careless  fattnd,  we  at  once  repa 
iy  should  we  not  be  just  ns  much  alive  to  the  condition  of  oui 
ises?  Do  not  our  little  ones  spend  a  large  fraction  of  tbeii 
stence  in  them  ?  Are  not  their  minds  affected  by  the  bccdcs  st 
;  Ihem?    Do  not  their  bright  eyes  love  <trder,  neatness,  beaatj 

II  as  ours?  Is  it  consistent  to  make  the  home  and  church  so  i 
e  and  Ibe'school-room  so  dismal  and  forbidding?  Give  chi 
lasant  place  for  study  and  they  will  yield  more  readily  to  h 
cipline,  and  will  take  a  pride  in  protecting  such  a  spot  from  inj' 
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in  keeping  it  in  order,  whereas  a  rough  and  rude  old  building  is  a  kind  of 
standing  inyitation  to  them  to  disfigure  and  destroy. 

Mutic  and  Drawing. — ^These  branches,  to  some  extent,  should  be  taught 
in  eveiy  schooL  The  practice  of  music  improves  the  Toice,  the  health 
and  temper.  It  breaks  up  the  monotony  of  school  routine, — it  gives  new 
life  to  study.  Let  it  then  be  taught,  and  that  efficiently.  We  expect  our 
children  to  sing  at  home  and  in  the  Sabbath  School, — we  think  the  people 
ought  to  sing  in  church, — but  where  can  they  learn  so  easily  and  so  well 
as)  in  the  Public  Schools  ?  But  some  teachers  cannot  sing, — what  then  ? 
Why,  then  employ  a  person  qualified,  as  Boston  does,  to  teach  in  all  the 
schools.  What,  here  in  Billerica?  Yes!  here  in  Billerica,  to  be  sure; — 
for  what  should  hinder,  but  our  own  indifference,  our  children's  having 
educational  advantages  just  as  good  as  those  who  happen  to  live  in  Boston  ? 
Drawing,  too,  is  easily  learned  in  childhood ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  artF,  and  sharpens  both  the  intellect  and  the  eye.  Every  teacher 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  how  to  give  instruction  in  it  The  blackboards 
and  the  crayons  are  in  part  prepared  for  this ;  and  if  attended  to,  the  style 
of  writing  and  of  thinking  also  would  be  materially  improved. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  would,  on  behalf  t>f 
the  town,  tender  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steams, 
who,  after  having  served  the  town  most  faithfully  as  one  oF  its  school 
committee  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  years,  now  retires  from  his  labors 
here  with  the  kindest  wishes  of  the  children  and  their  parents  for  his 
future  welfare  and  prosperity. 

School  CommttUe^^ELUa  Nasoh,  J.  G.  D.  Stsaiuis,  Jorh  D.  Swxbt. 

'    BRIGHTON. 

Discipline, — ^We  have  steadily  opposed  the  indiscreet  and  excessive  use 
of  the  rod.  We  have  directed  our  teachers  never  to  resort  to  it  until  all 
other  means  have  failed.  But  we  know  from  years  of  experience,  that 
the  total  abolition  of  corporal  punishment,  or  the  decision  that  it  should 
never  be  applied  to  girls,  would  Jbe  fatal  to  the  orderly  government  of  our 
schools.  We  know  that  in  the  past  girls  have  required  it  nearly  as  often 
as  boys.  There  may  be  a  millennial  age  approaching  in  which  schools  may 
be  successfully  governed  without  the  rod,  but  that  age  has  not  yet  arrived, 
nor  are  the  signs  of  its  immediate  approach  very  clear  and  bright.  It  has 
been  rery  truly  observed, — and  we  commend  the  words  to  the  candid  con- 
sideration of  our  fellow  citizens, — ^^  There  are  in  schools  two  classes  o£ 
children, — those  who  are  governed  at  home,  and  those  who  have  their  own 
way  at  home,  whether  a  right  or  wrong  way.  In  regard  to  children  who 
are  governed  by  their  parents,  and  who  are  sent  to  school  with  parental 
inatractions  to  obey  the  rules,  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  discipline. 
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r  such)  moral  Baaeion  is  suffldeot.     Such  children  are  a  law 
mselves. 

In  regard  to  chUdren  who  are  under  no  parental  goremment,  and 
lo  the  school-roam  knoiring  that  a  diaobedience  of  its  rules  will  n( 
Bured  at  home,  the  aBsarance  coming  from  those  who  know,  is,  that 
erqmeat  of  such  children  in  schools  will  be  very  difficult ;  that  1 
I  freqoentlj  be  neceasary ;  and  that,  as  a  final  resort,  either  the 
It  come  into  requi^tion,  or  the  refractory  boy  or  girl  be  ezpe 
1  the  law  of  love  says, '  never  make  a  bad  boy  worse  by  tomiog 
upon  the  street  to  learn  how  to  steal,  and  to  become  a  pest  to  the  ( 
nity  and  a  curse  to  himself,  if  a  use  of  the  rod,  within  the  limi 
ity  to  hia  person,  can  bring  him  into  subjection.'  This,  we  repeat,  it 
of  kiTe." 
SclMit  CommitUt—TUun  H.  Bowtu,  J.  P.  C.  Wimhip,  C.  H.  B.  Bbscr. 

CAUBRIDG£. 

Phe  relation  of  (be  High  School  to  the  Grammar  Schools  pres 
Blions  demanding  a  more  thorough  consideration  than  has  yet  1 
towed  upon  them.  The  overlapping  of  this  school  upon  the  Gratu 
tools  to  cxtead  their  courses  into  the  proper  domun  of  the  High  Sc 
be  occasion  of  no  little  confusion,  embarrassment  and  waste  of  t 
:  High  School  has  a  twofold  fuuction, — that  of  fitting  a  portion  o 
>ils  for  college,  and  that  of  finisbing'the  school  education  of  the  la 
nber  of  its  pupils.  The  same  thing  is  also  true  of  the  Gram 
lools,  which  are  required  to  do  a  twofold  work,  namely  :  tha 
ng  a  part  of  their  pupils  for  the  High  School, — the  collie  of 
blic  School  system, — and  that  of  finishing  the  school  edocation  of 
it  majority  of  those  who  attend  them.  Whether  the  plan  of  trai. 
b  these  sets  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  same  way  is 
t,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  that  could  be  devised,  has  never  I 
:h  discussed  that  we  are  aware  of.  The  truth  is,  the  High  School 
n  added  as  an  upper  story  of  the  Putllic  School  system,  and  we  I 
yet  come  to  the  solution  of  the  question  whether  the  original  slruc 
ds  to  be  altered  to  make  it  correspond  with  what  has  thus  been  supt 
ed  upon  it.  It  is  clear  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  we  think  i 
Baling  itself  in  the  practical  working  of  the  two  parts  of  the  sys 
I  Bonie  changes  are  required  in  that  part  which  properly  constitutes 
ndation.in  order  to  secure  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  oompi 
ice.  We  are  ioclined  to  think  that  real  economy  of  time  and  )i 
lid  demand  that  branches  which  can  scarcely  be  furly  commence< 
Grammar  Schools,  and  must  be  pursued  mainly  in  the  High  Sc) 
1  better  be  excluded  from  the  Grammar  School  course  of  pupils  fit 
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for  the  High  SchooL  In  fact,  the  Crramiaar  Sdiook  should  hare  two 
courses  of  study ;  or,  at  least,  a  eoorse  of  study  sosoeptible  of  meetifig  at 
onee  the  wants  of  candidates  for  the  High  School,  and  of  those  who  com- 
plete their  school  education  without  entering  that  institution.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous question,  ier  instance,  whether  the  study  of  English  Grammar  is  an 
advantage  to  any  dass  of  Grammar  School  pt^ils ;  bnt  whatever  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  giving  it  to  those  whose  education  is  to  end  with  the 
Grammar  School,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  assigned  for  commencing 
it  there  in  the  case  of  those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  the  High  School. 
The  study,  as  pursued  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
drudgery  and  an  offence  to  the  pupil ;  and  all  he  gains  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  philosophy  of  the  language  is  little  more  than  the 
aecomnlation  of  so  much  rubbish,  which  must  be  swept  away  before  any 
true  progress  can  be  made  in  the  real  mastery  of  its  elements. 

Sekool  CdmmiUe$,'~J.  Wabksh  Hkseill,  John  N.  Hvboock,  Javbb  R.  Mobse, 
Snonoi  R.  Masom,  Jobk  B.  TatXiOK,  Nathakibl  Miohill,  Chablss  A.  SxniiaiB, 

HSHBT  W.  WaBBSV,  CoVBTLAin)  W.  ARABLE,  HuiBT  W.  MVZZIT. 


CARLISLE. 

Three  years  ago  a  proposition  was  made  in  town  meeting   to  increase 
the  school  committee  from  three  to  six  members,  the  additional  members 
to  be  so  selected,  that  each  school  be  specially  represented  on  the  board 
by  a  member  living  within  its  limits.    The  friends  of  the  measure  claimed 
that  if  adopted  and  honestly  executed  it  would  secure  a  much  more 
harmonious  and  profitable  and  a  less  expensive  supervision  of  'the  schools 
tiiaa  had  been  attained  under  a  smaller  committee.    After  full  discussion, 
and  against  strenuous  opposition,  the  preposition  was  carried  and  the 
enlaigement  of  the  committee  made.    What  has  been  the  result  ?  lV3iat 
has  the  experience  of  three  years  taught?   What  in  reference  to  the 
harmony,  progress  and  profitof  the  schools?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  an  honest  comparison  of  their  condition  during  those  years  with  what 
it  was  the  three  years  preceding,  must  convince  every  one  that  they  have 
been  motoaUy  benefited  by  the  change ;  that  discords,  disruptions  and  break- 
downs^ eoofiicts  of  jurisdictions,  schoob  without  scholars,  scholars  alienated 
from  teadiers  fereed  into  the  school-rooms  against  the  will  and  wishes  of 
districta,  and  many  other  items  of  similar  character  common  in  the  history 
of  tbe  adioois  three  yean  agov  have  not  appeared  nnce. 

It  was  ehdmed,  by  the  oppon^its  of  an  enlargement  of  the  committee, 
that  it  would  increase  the  expense  in  proportion  to  the  number  added. 
How  baa  it  been?  Let  facts  and  figures  answer. 

In  the  last  three  years,  under  the  old  system,  the  amounts  paid  for  the 
services  of  the  committee  woe:  in  1861-2,  S65.25 ;  in  1862-3,  $58.25 ; 
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R  1863-4,  J66.40;  ia  three  years,  $188.90.  In  the  last  ibr 
inder  the  new  order,  the  charges  have  beea :  in  1864-5,  $41.59 !  ii 
J39.15;  in  1866-7,  $27.83  j  in  all,  $108.07,— a  saving  in  thr« 
J81.90. 

School  &«»»(*«.— B.  F.  H«Ai.n,  TboiWioow,   8.  H.  Bobpim,  E. 

UllAJAM    S.  Ln,  GiLlUV    NtC^LKB. 

CHARLESTDWN. 

OuUei  of  lie  SuptrintmdetU  of  SchooU.— Sect.  1.  The  Sopei 
)f  Public  Schools  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  fin 
if  the  board  in'  Febrnaiy ;  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  hia  offi 
Irst  day  of  March  next  following. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  public 
ind  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  made  in  other 
>rder  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advancement  of  t 
Schools  in  this  city;  and  shall  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  ' 
in  regard  to  the  schools  are  promptly  carried  into  effect. 

Sf.CT.  3.  He  shall  visit  the  scbooU  as  often  as  his  other  < 
permit ;  and  each  school  at  least  once  in  every  quarter.  He  si 
the  teachers  on  the  best  methods  of  insiructioa  and  discipline;  s 
better  illustration  of  such  methods,  shall  hold  staled  meetin 
Primary  and  Intfirmediate  school  teachers  once  in  each  qnarteTi 
authority,  for  this  purpose,  to  dismiss  the  Primary  and  Ini 
Schools  at  such  times  as  he  shall  deem  advisable,  not  exceedinj 
day  in  each  quarter.  He  shall  also  hold  stated  meetings  of  the 
School  teachers  once  in  each  quarter,  and  shall  have  authority 
the  Grammar  Schools  not  exceeding  one-half  day  in  each  qt 
that  purpose. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate  such  ir 
lo  the  committee,  or  the  various  sub-committees,  as  they  may 
bim ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  sub-committees  he  shall 
stated  semi-annual  examinations  of  the  schools.  He  shall  en 
secure  uniformity  in  the  examinations  of  schools  of  the  same  grt 
the  various  reports,  records,  etc.,  used  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  consult  with  the  diSerent  bodies  who  bav 
trol  of  the  building  and  altering  of  school-houses,  and  commuu: 
Informstion  on  the  subject  as  he  may  possess ;  and  he  shall  suj 
plans  for  building  and  altering  school-houses  as  he  may  oonsid' 
the  health  and  convenience  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  mos 
cal  for  the  city;  and  be  shall  advise  with  those  through  whom,  i 
indirectly,  the  school  appropriations  are  expended,  that  there  i 
more  efficiency  and  economy  in  such  expenditures. 
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Sect.  6.  He  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board,  except  when  the 
subject  of  his  own  election  is  under  consideration ;  and  shall  have  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  except  the 
right  to  vote. 

Sect.  7.  He  shall  make  a  semi-annual  report  to  the  board  in  July  and 
February,  in  writing,  giving  such  facts  and  suggestions  relating  to  the  con- 
dition  of  th^  schools,  and  the  increase  of  their  efficiency,  as  he  may  deem 
advisable.  He  shall  also  assist  the  president  in  preparing  the  annual 
report  of  the  school  oommittee,  under  the  direction  of  the  board. 

Sect.  8.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names,  ages  and  residences  of 
persons  who  make  applications  for  situations  as  teachers,  with  snch 
remarks  and  suggestions  respecting  them  as  he  may  deem  important  for 
the  information  of  the  committee;  which  record  shall  at  any  time  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  this  board.  And  he  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  school  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  direct.  * 

Teachers. — Geniality  of  spirit  and  kind  attentions  are  always  effective 
in  stimulating  and  directing  the  higher  affections  of  children,  and  therefore 
shookl  never  be  overlooked  by  those  who  instruct  them.  It  is  not  enough 
for  teachers  to  mean  well,  and  cherish  high  resolves  to  make  their  pupils 
advance.  The  rod  of  correction  may  be  required  at  times,  and  a  strong 
and  well-balanced  will,  continually ; '  but  children  are  won  to  noble  achieve- 
ments by  manifested  sympathy,  and  appeals  to  their  consciences  and  hopes, 
rather  than  by  opprobrious  appellations  and  threats.  Harsh  expressions 
eoon  lose  their  power  to  stimulate  or  to  restrain,  but  an  earnest  hope  or  a 
good  purpose  may  gather  strength  with  each  passing  day,  and  lead  a  child 
forward  to  repeated  successes.  Fortunate  are  those  teachers  who  know 
how  to  call  into  exercise  the  better  natures  of  the  young,  and  to  inibse 
into  their  hearts  an  honorable  ambition  to  accomplish  the  true  ends  of 
human  life. 

Beading, — ^At  the  February  examination  of  this  (Warren)  school,  Mr. 
Stacy  Baxter  examined  all  the  classes  in  reading,  and-  gave  a  report  upon 
that  Bobject  of  such  general  importance,  that  we  deem  it  worthy  of  pub- 
lication and  careful  perusaL    Mr.  Baxter  says : 

**I  have  listened  to  the  reading  of  all  the  scholars  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Warren  School,  and  can  express  myself  well  pleased  with  the 
eAnt,  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  do  well  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  children  speak  so  as  to  be  heard  without  difficulty,  and  read 
with  a  fiur  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  in  some 
cases  with  tones  expressive  of  true  feeling.  My  impression  is  that  the 
reading  in  tlus  scbool  will  o^nnpare  favorably  with  that  in  the  other  schools 
oC  the  dty.     As  elsewhere  and  always,  there  is  a  large  margin  for 
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'In  the  nuttter  of  expression,  I  think  it  wonld  not  be  difflcn 
teachera  to  efacMr,  with  a  little  enconragement,  k  good  degree  of 
in  a  eomparadreljr  short  time.  The  most  that  la  needed  is 
express  as  mach  feeling  io  their  reading  to  the  scholars,  as  thej 
in  common  eaoTersatiaD  apon  difierent  snbjects.  Children  vei 
cat«h  the  different  tones  which  indicate  varied  ftelings,  and,  if  en 
will  make  them. 

*'6utonryomig  teachers  dwell  too  much  in  the  intellect  or  in  t 
of  anxiety  while  tcadiing  reading,— the;  are  the  Marthas, '  ct 
tvonbled  about  inan;f  things,'  while  of  necessity,  thej  neglect 
tUng  needful,' — a  true  expression.  For  bow  can  a  teacher  in 
dilion  of  mind,  talk  of  the  beantifal,  the  sablime,  the  mysteriow 
der,  the  pathetic,  all  of  which  may  oocur  in  one  paiagniph  of 
lesson  7  The  children  that  read  jrith  some  foree  do  it  ia«  kiw 
ing  tone.  This  arises  in  part,  of  ooorae,  from  the  nstnral  tempt 
the  child,  but  fiiU  as  much,  I  think,  from  the  manner  in  whicli 
corrected,  when  they  omit  a  word,  misprtnoance,  or  fail  to  emph 
the  correction,  the  teacher  repeats  the  emphatic  word,  with  the 
emphasis  of  a  tone  which  says,  'Yon  are  at  fanlt.'  Children  i 
1m,  and  of  course  they  repeat  the  tone  given  them,  and  vhethei 
to  be  emphasised  be  beautiful,  lovely,  fearful,  heavenly,  devili«b 
pretty  or  ngly,  it  receives  the  same  kind  of  emphasis.  The  d 
it  with  a  tone  which  says,  <  Haven't  I  told  yon  repeatedly  tbst 
word  to  be  empharazed  ? ' 

"It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  read  to  her  cIaB8,oo 
some  interesting  story  or  stirring  piece  of  poetry  not  found  in  the 
If  the  selections  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  are  read  witi 
expression,  the  very  tones  of  the  teacher  will  secnre  attention 
serve  order,  while  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  the  child  will  be  cnlti 

"  The  spoken  English  language  containi  upwards  of  forty  di 
ments,  represented  to  the  eye  by  twenty-^ix  characters.  Soi 
Bounds  are  very  grateful  to  the  ear ;  and  all  of  them  together 
<  music  of  onr  language.'  But  the  sound  becomes  discordant  w 
in  a  wrong  connection  ;  and  a  word  becomes  unmusical  wbeU 
elements  is  omitted,  however  well  the  remainder  may  be  enuncia 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  young  ladies  who  are  expecting  to  < 
the  dudes  of  teachers  in  the  introductory  schools,  should  not 
EUgh  School  withont  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  o 
guege,  and  some  idea  of  a  good  method  of  commnnicating  th 
children.  Then  let  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  Gfsmm. 
he  as  definite  in  regard  to  this  matter  as  in  arithmetic.  Say  the 
able  to  ^ve  all  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  language  that  are  clear 
in  Worcester's  Key,— if  that  be  the  stBndard,-~tbat  tbey  shall  I 
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ghre  anj  aooiid  of  a,  €^  i,  o^  n,  by  the  markingy  and  be  able  to  name  any 
Towel  soand  when  they  hear  it  uttexed  alone  or  in  a  word.  And  this  can 
be  as  easily  done  as  the  requisite  amoont  of  addition  and  multiplication 
can  be  aoeompliabed ;  for  the  principal  vowel  Bounds,  to  a  cultivated  ear, 
are  just  as  definite  as  8  times  d  are  9 ;  and  they  can  be  as  easily  acquired 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table*'' 


The  true  Mieeim  of  the  PuUte  SehooLr^-The  Public  Scho<d  is  an  insti- 
tution of  far  QKwe  importance,  of  wider  and  loftier  aim%  than  the  migority, 
even  of  intelligent  people,  appear  to  apprehend.  Its  first  and  specific 
wofk  is  to  cultivate  the  inteUect,*-to  give  expansion,  harmony  and  direc- 
tion to  the  mental  powers.  Its  mission,  however,  does  not  terminate  here ; 
it  indndes^  in  its  broad  comprehensiveness,  the  preparation  of  the  yoong 
for  the  conflicts  and  duties  of  life  in  cultivated  and  active  society*  It  does 
not  uiiirp  the  place  of  the  church  nor  of  home.  It  is  the  handmaid  of 
each,  and  supplements  the  labors  of  both. 

Tbe  Public  School  is  an  institutbn  of  the  State,  and  should  therefore 
fifc  its  pupils,  In  the  most  thorough  manner,  for  the  practical  duties  of 
qtiieniihipb  It  aosumes  the  right,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
call  children  from  their  homes  and  instruct  and  govern  them  for  a  period 
f»f  time;  and  in  the  cities  and  populous  towns  it  actually  holds  them 
aader  its  formative  infiueace  through  as  large  a  portion  of  the  year  as  the 
laws  of  health  will  aUow  them  to  spend  in  the  confinement  of  the 


Holding  the  relation  it  does  to  the  young,  and  through  them  to  the 
State  and  to  all  the  vital  interests  of  society,  it  ought  to  do  something 
more  tiian  teach  the  elements  of  learning  and  quicken  to  vigorous  action 
the  foculties  of  the  intellect.  During  the  ten  years  it  holds  the  plastic 
yoong  in  its  moulding  hands,  it  ought  to  accomplish  fo%  fhem  a  grand 
work  which  will  tell  favorably  on  thmr  future  as  citizens  and  as  moral 


In  the  great  wcA  of  popular  education,  in  addition  to  the  training  of 
the  intellect,  special  attention  should  be  given,  among  other  things,  to  the 
finnaCion  of  character,  to  the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  duties  of  citizens, 
penonal  manners,  and   the  harmonious  development  of  the   physical 


That  I  have  not,  in  these  remarks,  overstated  the  true  mission  of  the 
Public  School,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  candidly  consider  the  possible 
gnsdeur,  and  the  everHrecurring  hazards  of  human  Ufe,  or  the  duties  of 
teadicrs  as  they  iue  oatUned  by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Public  School  is  not  to  send  forth  mere  grammarians  and  arithmeticians. 
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mt  to  snpply  society  with  men  and  women  hsTing  the  gnoes  and 
trength  of  finished  and  noble  character. 

Id  the  construction  of  school-hoases  there  should  be  a  regard  I 
ippropriate  oses,  not  less  than  lo  economy.  They  shoald  be  pr 
ritfa  coaTeoiences  bo  as  to  avoid  all  needless  waste  of  time  and  l^mi 

There  should  also  be  a  strict  regud  to  health. 

The  means  of  heating  and  ventilating  are  often  inadequate  or 
idjuBted  to  each  other,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  preserve  an  i 
>here  fit  for  studf  or  for  the  nse  of  haman  lungs. 

Tasto  also  has  its  claims.  The  school-honse  is  itself  an  educator 
iThatever  its  character,  it  acts  efficiently  upon  the  tastes  of  all  its  in 

Sajs  Mrs.  Sigonmey,  in  her  admirable  essay  "  On  the  Percept 
he  Beautiful,"  "  Why  should  not  the  interior  of  onr  school-houses 
lomewbat  of  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  parlor  ?  Might  not  the  y 
lowers  enrich  the  mantel-piece,  and  the  walls  display  not  onlj 
jxeciited  maps,  bat  bistorical  engravings  or  pictures,  and  the  book-c 
X  crowned  with  the  bust  of  moralist  or  w^e,  orator  or  '  Father 
Country?'"  "Let  commnnities,  now  so  anxious  to  raise  the  slant 
education,  venture  (he  experiment  of  a  more  liberal  adornment 
Iweltings  devoted  to  it.  Let  them  pvt  more  faith  in  that  respect : 
leautiful  which  really  exists  in  the  young  heart,  and  requires  onlj 
»lled  forth  and  nortored,  to  become  an  ally  of  virtue  sod  a  handn 
religion.  Knowledge  has  a  more  imposing  effect  on  the  young  mine 
it  stands  like  the  Apostle,  with  the  gifls  of  healing,  at  the  beau^ 
}f  the  temple."  "  I  hope  the  time  is  coming  wfien  every  village  i 
bouse  shall  be  as  an  Attic  temple,  on  whose  exterior  the  occupai 
itudy  the  principles  of  symmetry  and  of  grace.  Why  need  the  stn 
where  the  young  are  initialed  into  (hose  virtues  which  nuke  life  be) 
he  divorced  from  taste  or  devoid  of  comfort?" 

If  the  obj^  of  education  is  merely  to  impart  a  limited  knowie 
the  elementary  branches,  it  matters  little  where  die  school  is  held,  ( 
unattractive  its  surroundiags ;  but  if  its  object  in,  in  addition  to  i 
cultivate  taste,  to  open  and  purify  the  fountains  of  happiness  in  Ih 
ivery  part  of  the  edifice  should  be  adapted  to  this  noble  end.  The 
»cture  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  has  affected  the  tastes  of  ChrisK 
'rom  the  erection  of  the  first  Christian  sanclnary  to  (he  present  houi 
the  school  architecture  of  (his  country  has  had  a  constant  and  po 
infiuence  in  moulding  the  tastes  and  manners  of  the  American  peop 
t  be  true,  as  travellers  from  the  old  world  almost  utumimously  affin 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  are  rude  in  their  manners,  may  a 
:»uee  be-  found  in  the  rudeness  of  the  stractuies  where  (hey 
BducaUd  ? 
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Win  it  be  asserted  that  even  the  poorest  schoolrooms  are  as  good  as 
the  homes  from  which  manj  of  the  children  come,  and  that  there  is  there- 
fore BO  need  of  improving  them?  This  implies  a  misconception  of  the 
work  of  education.  The  tastes  of  the  majority  are  not  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  few.  The  mission  of  learning  is  to 
elevate  every  class;  to  inspire  a  better  tast6  in  those  who  have  no  means 
of  ooltnre  at  home,  and,  by  awakening  individual  minds,  to  bring  up  the 
masses.  A  proper  education  in  the  school-room  would  so  refine  the  tastes 
of  children  reared  in  rudeness,  that  they  would  eventually  seek  a  better 
and  a  more  elegant  style  of  life.  Improvement  in  the  nflmner  of  living 
usually  gives  strength  to  the  domestic  and  social  virtues. 

Spirit  of  the  Schootrfwnn. — ^With  suitable  encouragements,  children 
patiently  endure  fatigues  ^d  surmount  difficulties  with  delight  The  vast 
majority  of  them  do  not  fear  toil  or  deprivation  if  they  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  doing  something  that  is  manly,  noble.  The  animus  of  the 
school-room  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  itnportance,  and  should 
be  carefully  watched  over  by  visiting  committees,  as  well  as  by  teachers. 
Some  schools  are  thoroughly  alive ;  the  teacher  and  scholars  are  working 
with  evident  delight  in  the  object  to  be  accomplished;  in  others,  the 
scholars  have  but  little  zeal  for  study,  and  the  progress  made  is  secured 
mainly  by  force,  either  of  the  teacher's  will  or  rod.  A  studious  teacher, 
whose  mind  is  animated  by  new  thoughts,  fresh  and  apt  illustrations,  will 
find  veiy  little  difficulty  in  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  pupils  of  ordinary 
ability,  and  enabling  them  to  grapple  with  difficulties  at  the  sight  of  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  shrink  back  in  complete  despondency. 
Bat  by  the  spirit  of  the  school-room  I  include  far  more  than  a  zest  for 
study.  Moral  forces  are  constantly  operating  there,  arwakening  the 
ftcnities  and  harmonizing  them  with  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  or  per- 
verting them  to  the  practices  of  vice.  Conscience,  hope,  and  indeed  all 
the  affections  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  memory  and  reason,  are  undergoing  a 
eootlnoal  process  of  training  in  the  school-room,  and.  the  culture  which 
they  receive  there  wiU  mark  the  character  in  after  life.  If  the  ruling 
spirit  is  such  as  arises  from  indifference  to  the  distinctions  between  vice 
and  elevated  morality,  those  fiatculties  will  inevitably  be  perverted  or 
stoltified ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  such  as  springs  from  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  and  from  active  sympathy  with  what  is  great  and 
honorahie  in  human  conduct,  it  will  develop  the  higher  faculties,  bring 
the  fonl  into  communion  with  the  moral  forces  of  the  universe,  and  give 
to  the  character  a  strength  and  beauty  lasting  as  the  ages.  .  Every  day 
brings  to  each  young  heart  expansion  and  beauty,  or  blight  and  deformity ; 
— there  is  no  escape  from  this  alternative.  This  fact  invests  teaching,  and 
the    selectimi   of   teachers,  with   a   high   responsibility.    The   financial 
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oosidentions  iiiTolvcd  in  tbe  «IeetMn  of  ft  teacher  we,  in  ea 
rith  those  of  a  monl  nUore,  lighter  tluui  the  diut  of  the  beUnei 


DRACDT. 

TWi&'iuM  and  AhtoK*. — TheM  are  out  eaemtes.  Thej  «re  < 
hwuting  our  efforta.  The;  cr^iple  our  idiooU  mare  than  pareni 
'ealise.  We  deoignate  "  parenta,"  becanie  we  an  convimed  that  < 
iea  aloKMt  ezAadvelj  the  remedy  for  these  evils.  Why  will  70 
bis  matter  to  heart  ?  "Why  will  ^a  permit  jonr  chUdreOt  <^y  '■ 
o  iatemipt  the  ediool?  Are  70a  training  then  for  bnsuieH? 
ironid  employ  a  tardy  lad?  We  eameetly  ad  yon  to  do  jooi 
bis  matter.  We  are  strinng  to  make  oar  schools  an  honor  to 
rat  to  do  this  yon  must  co-operate  with  ns.  Ton  shoidd  see  t 
roor  child  is  neither  tardy  nor  absent.  We  have  by  far  too  many  < 
ibaent  marks.  Of  all  our  examinations,  that  was  the  least 
vhere  we  found  the  greatest  nmnber  of  absent  marks.  Enoooi 
shildren  to  be  regidar  and  pnnctnal,  and  both  of  these  obstinate 
rill  he  thoroaghly  destioyed. 

SelooJ  OmmmKm.— Oaoaaa  PuutoB,JrnI>S.' Waits. 

LITTLETON. 

JBducatioit  a  Ji^giow  Ai^.^We  do  not  now  refer  to  iut 
religious  doctrines,  which  is  not  the  primary  object  of  our  Fobtii 
!)nt  to  secnlat  edncation  viewed  from  a  religions  stand-point.  I 
ither  interest,  this  has  its  religions  aspect ;  and  its  end,  iu  me 
Ha  importance  cannot  be  properly  understood  unless  thn*  oonsidc 

Religion  has  always  been  the  fbster-mother  of  education.  la 
iges  leamiDg,  elsewhere  extinguished,  found  an  uylAm  in  tfa 
Learning  revived  with  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  p«at  Be: 
[n  the  early  history  of  our  own  eotmtry,  it  was  religions  conmden 
)roTided  for  schools  and  established  colleges.  And  at  this  tim 
k)  directly  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  as  a  devo 
lition  of  God  in  all  that  pertains  to  them. 

Some  may  think  it  best  td  separate  reli^n  and  education  1 
nterests,  each  having  its  own  claims  and  duties ;  but  (o  separate 
lo  violence  to  both.  God's  government  embraces  all  things. 
Iren  are  his  marvellous  work,  his  predous  gift  and  his  unwei 
rbey  are  created  for  his  great  and  blessed  ends.  The  relatioa  tb 
o  pnrents  and  teocben  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sacred  trnst.  They 
18  a  bleeaing,  a  joy  and  a  comfort ;  yet  not  absolutely  ours,  bat  ( 
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to  oar  care,  to  be  trained  up  for  God  and  for  an  important  fatare.  To  lose 
sight  of  God's  title  to  our  children,  and  of  his  will  respecting  them,  would 
be  to  misapprehend  our  own  relations  and  duties  toward  them.  Unless 
we  regard  them  in  their  relation  to  Grod,  we  do  not  understand  the  end  of 
their  being,  nor  the  true  idea  oi  their  education. 

Pieiy  one  of  th$  QHaMficaidam  of  the^  Teacher. — ^A  living,  practical 
l»ety  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  One  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  Grod  in  order  to  do  that  will.  One  must  be  in 
daily  fellowship  with  Him  in  order  to  have  the  temper  and  disposition  best 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Not  to  believe  in  His  love  of 
children,  in  His  desire  for  their  best  welfare,  and  in  His  willingness  to» 
direct  and  socceed  efforts  to  benefit  them,  and  not  to  look  to  Him  con- 
stantly for  help,  is  to  neglect  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  teacher. 
A  Great  Presence  in  the  schoolf-ioom  is  ignered,  a  Great  Helper  is  neg- 
leeted,  and  the  oondition  of  the  highest  success  is  unfulfilled.  In  periods 
of  weariness,  perplexity  and  despondency,  a  teacher  needs  to  know  how  to 
cast  all  care  on  the  heavenly  Father  and  secure  his  help. 

Cases  of  peculiar  difficulty — ^as  when  one  inquires  how  a  dull,  or  a  list- 
less, or  a  wayward,  or  obstiniUe  pupil,  is  to  be  won  back  from  evil  habits, 
should  be  carried,  up  to  God  with  request  for  guidance  and  helpb 

Some  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  school  are  derived  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  teacher.  This  is  a  text-book  always  <^en  before  the  eyes  of 
the  schooly  an  object  of  observation,  of  study  and  imitation.  The  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  teafiher  are  insensibly  communicated  to  the  pupils ;  they 
learn  to  take  the  teacher's  stand-point,  and  to  look  out  upon  life  and  the 
world  as  the  teacher  does. 

The  meet  thorough  scholarship  and  briltiaat  accomj^hments  cannot 
atone  for  the  exhibition  of  a  proud,  or  selfish,  or  narrow,  or  passionate 
tpmi.  An  ungodly  person  cannot  have  the  peculiar  type  of  character 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  best  influences.  He  can  never  act 
under  the  purest  motives.  He  cannot,  in  emergencies,  have  the  wisdom 
and  fortitude  which  would  be  available,  did  he  use  the  privilege  offered 
by  a  merciful  God.  He  cannot  so  effectively  appeal  to  the  best  sensibil- 
ities of  his  pupils,  aa  he  would  be  able  to  do  if  he  were  in  fellowship  with 
God. 

The  Christian  charactea  that  devoutly  recognizes  God  in  everything, 
and  glows  with  love  to  all,  and  is  in  sympathy  with  every  good  work,  is 
not  only  the  highest^  bat  the  only  style  of  character  that  should  be  set  for 
the  imitation  of  the  young. 

The  character  and  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher  are  worthy  of  universal 

imitation.    His  dignity  and  love.  His  gentleness  and  firmness.  His  eamest^ 

nets  and  patience,  His  purity  and  sympathy,  are  skMl  the  elements  of  a 

diaracter  toward  which  every  teacher  should  aspire.    They  who  would 

11 
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realize  the  best  enccew  mast  have  fellowship  with  Him.  His  S[ 
lead  and  streoglhen  them,  His  love  aDimate  tbem,  and  Ibe  eau 
approval  be  their  best  reward. 

The  care  of  a  rational  and  imraorta)  being  in  the  formiog  pet 
existence  is  one  of  the  most  imponani  trusts  giren  to  man.  At 
son  character  takes  its  shape  aq^  complexion.  It  b  the  season 
tuniti«B, — what  those  opportunities  shall  be  worth  is  ina  great  i 
the  parent  and  teacher  to  determine.  Their  neglect  may  almo 
the  value  of  good  advanlages,  while  a  vigilant  use  of  inferior 
education,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  majsecur*  some  of  its  most 
objects. 

A  wise  provision  for  schools  is  of  advantage  to  the  general  int 
town.  It  increases  the  value  of  every  farm  and  of  every  dwelli 
one  of  the  essentials  of  a  place.  Towns  may  be  found  in  which 
is  neglected ;  the  school-houses  uncomfortable  and  unwholesi 
Bchoob  short ;  the  teachers  incompetent ;  the  parents  indifferent 
scholars  rude  and  backward.  Such  towns  save  a  few  dollars  ai 
diminisbed  taxes  for  schools,  but  it  is  an  immense  sacHSce 
respects.  All  interests, — social,  pecuniary,  political,  moral  and  n 
are  depressed  by  this  grand  defect  of  poor  schools.  Wise  p 
nnnilliog  to  allow  families  of  children  to  remain  in  circumstano 
vorable.  The  best  of  the  people  become  dissatisfied  and  reatl« 
and  move  away.  Real  estate  depreciates ;  all  values  foU,  and  n 
raise  them  to  what  they  might  and  should  be,  till  betteV  provisio 
for  the  education  of  the  young. 

But  SckooU  ChtaptU. — Best  things  are  in  (he  end. least  exp" 
is  BO  with  the  toolf  of  the  mechanic  and  (he  instruments  of  tl 
Wooden  ploughs,  like  those  in  use  eighty  years  ago,  might  be 
tured  at  less  cost  than  the  beautiful  instruments  now  employed 
would  be  in  use  far  more  costly.  The  jennies  and  looms  of  oQi 
require  large  outlay  of  capital,  as  compared  with  the  simple 
wheels  and  looms  of  our  grandmothers.  But  they  produce  nic 
for  less  money.  The  best  school  arrangements  are  most  profilal 
end.  Their  influeace  is  felt  in  every  house  and  by  every  person, 
is  improved  and  even  real  estate  rises  in  communities  which  pr< 
for  educational  interests.  The  most  perfect  system  cannot  inde 
desired  results.  Dull  scholars  are  found  in  the  best  schools,  but 
tion  as  in  every  other  interest,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  1 
Provide  adequately  for  the  education  of  the  young  and  intellij 
be  the  general  resulL  Neglect  the  interests  of  education  and 
with  its  sad  train  of  disadvantages  will  prevail. 

I%«  Whole  Town  Betufud  by  a  High  School— AW  houses  ii 
cuinot  be  equally  near  its  school-house.     All  parts  of  the  to-wn 
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eqnaUy  Dear  a  eentral  High  School.  In  some  cases  distance  may  diminish 
the  Talae  of  a  school,  jet  the  disadvantages  of  4istance  are  often  over- 
rated. Some  of  the  poorest  scholars,  who  have  been  most  irregular  in 
attendance  and  indolent  in  stadj,  have  been  within  -five  minutes  walk  of 
the  school.  Some  of  the  most  punctual,  constant  and  advanced  have  lived 
in  the  remote  parts  of  their  district.  It  is  believed  that  the  history  of  the 
town  for  many  years  will  show  that  remoteness  from  schools,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  territory,  has  not  hindered  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. On  the  other  hand,  this  apparent  disadvantage  has  favored  health, 
diligence  and  good  scholarship.  It  is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  every 
part  of  a  district,  even  the  most  remote,  that  the  school  should  be  the  best 
possible. 

It  has  been  unwisely  objected  to  a  High  School  at  or  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  that  it  will  afford  special  privileges  to  the  central  districts,  with 
little  advantage  to  other  sections  of  the  town.  It  19  a  gain  to  the  more 
fistant  parts  of  a  town  that  there  should  be  a  thrifty  centre.  Take  away 
the  villages  from  Concord  and  Groton,  and  leave  instead  only  farms  and 
scattered  dwellings,  and  ^t  once  the  value  of  every  homestead  in  those 
towns  would  fall.  As  those  villages  grow  and  their  privileges  improve, 
all  the  interests  of  their  towns  rise  with  them.  Should  some  change  occur 
by  which  the  population  of  the  centre  of  our  town  should  rapidly  increase, 
and  be  numbered  by  thousands,  the  change  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
every  part  of  the  towp.  Whatever  benefits  the  centre  of  Littleton,  ben- 
efits the  01^  Common  and  Nashoba  aud  Newtown.  There  is  properly  no 
rivalry  and  no  occasion  for  jealousy  between  the  centre  and  the  other  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  town.  A  country  without  cities  and  vilkges  would  lack 
one  important  condition  of  prosperity ;  and  not  only  are  cities  and  large 
villages  needed,  but  every  town  needs  its  own  village  centre.  The  larger 
and  more  prosperous  its  centre^  the  better  for  the  town  as  a  whole. 

As  citizens  then  we  should  consider,  not  what  will  be  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  one  section,  but  what  system  of  schools  do  we  as  a  town  need  ? 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  most  remote  sections,  that  as  a  town  we  should 
have  the  best  possible  facilities  for  education.  As  the  mill,  the  store,  the 
poet-office,  the  railroad  station  and  the  public  house  are  of  decided  advan- 
tage to  all,  though  not  equally  convenient  for  all,  so  a  good  High  School, 
at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  would  be  a  blessing  from  Harvard  line 
to  Westford  and  from  Groton  to  Acton.  The  disadvantages  of  distance 
from  school,  like  those  of  distance  from  the  store  or  railroad  station,  are 
to  be  regretted,  but  unavoidable  to  most  and  a  slight  consideration 
eotnpared  with  the  value  of  the  privilege.  • 

The  true  principle  of  social  life  is  to  adopt  that  which  will  be  for  the 
gienend  good.  If  a  measure  is  decidedly  for  the  advantage  of  a  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  even  those  not  directly  benefited  should  fiivor  it.    They 
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igrade  themselves  and  wrong  Sixnety,  who  demaDd  ttiat  persoQal  i 
laU  stand  before  (he  higher  and  broader  interests  of  the  public. 
CAairmtfk— C.  H.  WlLLAkD. 

LINCOLN. 

Let  public  spirit  ftul  in  every  other  work  sooner  than  tu  Ike  m 
roriding  educaiiontl  advantageB.  Let  ever;  other  town  apprc 
i  Btinted  rather  than  tboM  for  (he  support  of  our  schools.  Let 
irselves  abreast  the  times  in  this  work.  Never  in  the  histor] 
mntry  has  there  been  greater  activity  in  edacational  matters,  or 
xasion  for  interest  and  effort.  We  have  educational  journals  ; 
■Bociations,  town,  county,  State  and  national ;  institnles  and  ood 
Eld  with  considerable  frequency,  with  much  discussion  of  sobji 
[hibition  of  methods,  and  spet^l  schools  for  the  profes^onal  ira 
at^rs.  With  all  these  appliances  we  ought  to  haye,  as  indee 
tve,  improved  teaching  and  better  schools.  The  mechanic  and  I 
re  advanced  by  the  patient  efforts,  of  artists  and  inventors,  and 
f  teaching  forms  no  exception  to  the  law  which  governs  all 
fort. 

The  highest  welfare  of  our  Commoowealth  is  intimately  conoec 
le  education  of  its  children.  There  is  no  interest  under  the  cart 
late  that  is  of  so  much  importance.  That  (own  or  city  thst  makt 
fipropriaiions  for  its  schools  is  wise.  Oar  fathers  nourished  ^th  ' 
mstant  efforts  ibeir  gradually  developed  system  of  education 
;ted  upon  the  principle  that  education  is  a  debt  due  from  the  pr 
iture  generations.  Their  labor  is  justified  by  its  results.  It  is  c 
3S3  to  carry  forward  tbe  work,  presuming  that  no  goal  of  perfec 
et  been  reached.  The  greatness  of  our  legacy  from  those  who  hi 
ifore  us  increases  our  debt  to  the  future,  ilassachusetts  has  m 
erself  an  honorable  name  by  her  systematic  efibrts  for  public  ec 
'ounger  sisters  in  the  republic  have  copied  her  methods,  and  sot 
irvices  of  (eacbers  truned  under  her  system. 

What  more  coveted  position  for  a  State,  than  to  have  her  edi 
stitutions  studied  by  educators  from  distant  States  and  nations,  a; 
used  models  1  "  Yon  will  confer,"  says  ^ictetns,  "the  greatest 
t  your  city;  not  by  raising  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the  souls  of  you: 
tizens ;  for  it  is  better  that  great  souls  should  live  in  small  bat 
lan  that  abject  slaves  should  burrow  in  great  bonses." 

School  CtmniiCMt.— Hbhrt  J.  RioBtBTsmi,  WiLbuv  Fostbb,  J.  Deitib  i 
.Mu  P&BKAB,  Jr.,  SaUvbl  B.  Fibbcb,  William  MACKuraooa. 
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HUDSON. 

And  first  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  table,  showing  the 
loss  to  the  town  in  mere  money  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  those 
scholars  from  the  different  schools,  who  are  members  of  the  same.  It  does 
not  touch  the  class  of  non-attendants  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  nor 
does  it  indade  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  school  outside  of  the  sums  paid 
to  the  teachers.  If  we  were  to  add  to  these  figures  all  other  expenses 
attending  the  schools,  it  would  show  a  still  larger  amount  of  waste. 

Tablb  showing  the  Number  of  JDays  of  Absence  in  each  School,  for  ectch 
Term,  and  Actual  Loss  arising  therefrom  for  the  year  1866. 


School  avd  Wawd, 


Absence. 


Ooet 


High,  . 


Totals,  , 


Grammsr,     . 


Totals,  . 


Intermediate, 


Totals,  . 


Primary, 


Totals,  . 


Ward  2, 


Totals.  . 


Wards,       . 


Totals,  . 


1 
1 
1 


1 


1 

1 


Summer, 
Fall,  . 
Winter, 


Summer, 
FaU,  . 
Winter, 


Summer, 
Fall,  . 
Winter, 


Summer, 
Fall,  . 
Winter, 


Summer, 
Fall,  . 
Winter, 


Summer, 
FaU,  . 
Winter, 


827 
450 
639 


1,425 

500 
830 
550 


1,880 

450 
275 
440 


1,165 

550 
405 
605 


1,650 

450 
165 
495 


1,060 

165 
225 
120 

510 


ISO  70 
48  76 
50  57 


1189  08 

116  08 

8  25 

14  80 


989  08 

•11  07 

8  52 

10  85 


•29  94 

•15  46 
14  47 
54  81 


•48  44 

•15  00 

7  50 

20  84 


•48  84 

•11  25 

20  94 

6  00 

•38  19 
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Aggregate  amount  of  dftfi  there  ihoald  be  for  the  year,      .        45, 
■>  "     of  actual  attendance  for  the  Tear, .        .        8S, 

Aggregate  amount  of  days  of  abseace  for  the  year,-      •  T, 

Cost  of  days  lott,  $344.09,  being  nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  time,  and 
enL  of  the  money. 
The  Ion  in  the  differant  achools  ii  Ttried  by  the  namber  of  Bcbolan  a 


Now  calling  two  hundred  dajd  a  High  Scliool  ^ear,  this  lost 
iqual  to  tbiriy-six  years  for  one  person,  or  nearly  the  time  requ 
lioe  persond  lo  go  through  with  a  regular  college  course,  or  to 
learer  home,  it  is  equal  lo  throwing  away  the  time  of  a  school  of  ft 
cholars  for  one  whole  school-year  of  thirty-two  weeks.     Those  wl 

>resent  at  the  examination  of  the  school  taught  by  Miss    6 

lose  of  the  fall  term,  will  please  tell  as  the  effect  of  discontiaui 
chool  for  one  whole  year,  and  continuing  all  the  expenses  of  it 
ame  time,  which  would  not  be  as  much  by  about  filly  dollars  as  thi 
08S  before  shown,  and  this  is  no  more  than  has  been  done> 

Again,  the  money  lost  by  the  absence,  as  before  shown,  woald 
alary  of  the  High  School  teacher  four  months,  or  it  would  purchai 
ipparatuB  for  illustrating  the  natural  sciences  in  our  schools,  or  wo 
lisb  all  our  school-rooms  in  two  years  with  good  musical  instrun 
ong  talked  of. 

In  all  seiiousness  ne  would  ask  our  fellow-citizens  if  thej 
aanage  their  business  afikirs  in  this  way? 

This  loss  of  time  and  money  we.  fear  is  not  the  most  aeriou: 
nany  cases. 

Where  are  our  children  when  out  of  school  at  the  time  the  scht 
n  session  ?  Some  of  course  are  detained  by  sickness  or  other  ne 
loine  for  pleasure;  some  because  they  "  don't  want  to  go  lo  exami 
'which  shows  a  serious  lock  of  family  government ;)  and  many, 
cg^sters  show,  are  "absent  to  work." 

Now  we  cannot  believe  that  any  amount  of  money  earned  by  i 
ad  or  Miss,  when  he  or  she  ought  to  be  in  school,  will  ever  mat 
ithe  of  the  los^  of  an  education.  When  our  prominent  business  i 
rilling,  with  such  unanimity,  to  be  so  heavily  taxed  for  the  sup 
choold,  it  is  certainly  suicidal  ia  us,  who  can  give  our  children  n 
latrimony  than  an  education,  not  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
ireclous  advantages. 

Bctail  CommitUc—Gmo.  3.  Kawmii,  D.  B.  Qoodalb,  H.  C.  Duo^tr. 
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LOWELL. 

• 

A  department  which  requires  an  investment  in  real  estate  of  some 
$200,000,  an  annual  outlay  of  more  than  $80,000,  and  employs  ninety- 
eight  specially  educated  men  and  women  at  liberal  wages,  would  in  almost 
any  business  be  held,  without  question,  to  require  an  active,  vigilant 
Bopervisor.  When  to  the  foregoing  features  we  add  the  general  over- 
sight of  six  thousand  children  scattered  through  a  great  city,  and  the 
educational  oversight  of  the  second  municipality  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  constant  services  of  a  superintendent  would  seem,  and  experience 
shows  them  to  be,  as  important  in  our  school  system  as  in  a  cotton-mill,  a 
railway  or  a  machine-shop.  Those  who  suppose  the  o^ce  to  be  a  sinecure 
are  respecfiilly  referred  to  the  retiring  superintendent's  description  of  his 
labors  for  the  present  year  as  given  in  his  report  An  officer  who  finds 
that  amount  of  work  to  do  and  does  it  well,*  cannot  easily  be  considered 
superfluous  or  the  subject  of  unnecessary  expense.  The  result  of  the 
oommittee's  experience  is  such  that  they  would  sooner  think  of  abandoning 
almoet  any  other  feature  of  our  school  organization  than  the  office  of 
saperintendent 

Not  only  should  teachers  be  well  educated  in  books  and  in  things,  but 
they  should  have  the  teaching  faculty.  This  rarely  comes  by  nature,  nor 
can  it  be  acquired  by  all  who  desire  it  Many  a  profound  student  of 
Algebra  or  Geometry  cannot  teach  Yulger  Fractions,  and  not  a  few  pro- 
ficients in  Trigonometry  would  totally  fail  as  teachers  of  Addition  or  Sub- 
traction. The  power  to  teach,  then,  does  not  depend  on  scholarship.  It 
must  be  worked  for  and  achieved,  like  skill  in  any  other  calling.  The 
candidate  for  the  ministry  must  study  theology,  the  physician  must  have 
accomplished  a  long  and  thorough  course  of  medical  studies  and  researches 
before  he  receives  his  diploma,  and  the  embryo  lawyer  must  serve  almost 
half  as  long  as  Jacob  served  for  Rachel  before  he  can  help  his  first  client 
get  convicted.  In  the  manual  arts,  too,  a  course  of  training  is  considered 
necessary  before  the  beginner  becomes  a  journeyman.  Indeed,  teaching  is 
the  one  great  if  not  only  exception  to  the  rule.  This  delicate,  difficult  and 
most  important  calling  is  too  often  thought  to  require  no  preparation 
beyond  a  Common  School  education.  Hence,  every  year,  many  young 
women  on  graduating  from  the  High  School  immediately  apply  for  perma- 
nent teacherships,  and  through  themselves,  their  relatives  and  their  friends, 
keep  a  constant  pressure  on  the  committee  to  secure  the  desired  means  of 
SQpport. 

Thioagh  the  occasional  election  of  such  applicants,  there  can  be  found 
in  some  of  our  schools  rude,  old-fashioned  methods  of  teaching,  or  rather 
of  hearing  lessons,  that  have  long  been  obsolete  in  most  intelligent 
viOages*  During  the  past  year  some  of  our  teachers  have  even  been 
fixmd  compelling  their  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  the  pages  of  their 
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ezt-book  in  History,  and  to  be  laboring  nnder  the  delusion  thattl 
ion  was  teaching  HUI017.  With  the  liberal  salaries  paid,  is  it 
hat  the  untrained  and  inexperienced  should  no  longer  be  placed 
«hooh  ?  The  State  has  provided  four  Normal  Schools  of  high  ( 
There  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
)ther  iDslitutions  for  the  same  purpose  are  found  in  various  d 
[f  a  young  woman  has  not  taken  pains  to  fit  herself  especiallj  ( 
ng,  if  she  has  not  availed  herself  of  the  free  instruction  of  the 
^hools  or  has  not  acquired  experience  al  the  expense  of  some  ot 
nunity,  is  it  not  time  that  she  should  be  refused  a  place  even  an 
^ndidates  for  examination?  When  our  young  men  on  leaving 
School  are  at  once  selected  to  preach,  or  practice  law  or  physic, 
ige  mills  or  engines,  to  he  cashiers  or  treasurers,  or  to  take  1 
ihops  or  railways,  it  will  be  consistent  to  simultaueoualy  call  the  { 
)(  the  other  sex  to  our  teacherships,  but  not  till  then.  In  some  p 
>vi1  (lomplained  of  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  public  tea 
[lave  been  mainly  regarded  as  sinecures  where  the  fiemale  relal 
friends  of  the  committee  might  accumulate  a  little  dowry.  It 
ihat  no  penon  will  ever  find  reason  to  say  the  same  of  Lowell. 

The  committee  agree  with  the  superintendent  that  our  Hig 
should  offer  a  much  wider  range  of  study.  Geology,  which  u 
many  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  reveals  to  us  so  raooh  of  thi 
power  and  wisdom  at  every  step  we  take  upon  the  earth  ; — Bota 
jpens  the  eye  to  such  an  infinitude  of  beauty,  before  unappreci 
which  baa  so  much  practical  usefulnef^s,  and  which  encourages  h 
tastes  BO  promotive  of  health  aud  happiness ; — ZoSlogy,  which  1 
familiar  with  the  animal  kingdom  and  supplies  the  mind  with 
resources  wherever  and  however  it  may  be  situated — these, 
ibouM  find  a  place  in  our  regular  High  School  course.  Instei 
present  superficial  study  of  Physical  Geography,  there  shoi 
thorough  handling  of  that  subject,  binding  the  three  branche: 
named,  and  their  adjuncts,  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  so  taught  tb 
•raduate  of  the  High  School  would  be  as  familiar  with  the  chen 
nechanical  science  of  common  life  and  of  the  principal  arts  fol 
>ur  community,  as  with  those  frivolities,  fashions  and  amusemej 
>re  so  readily  learned,  whose  hard  technical  terms  are  so  easily 
ind  whose  details  are  so  exactly  remembered.  Nor  should  A 
remain  the  dry,  useless  branch  it  now  is,  but  it  should  be  made  a  fa 
ind  the  pupils  be  led  never  to  look  on  the  evening  sky  without 
feeling  that  it  indeed  declares  "  the  glory  of  God,"  nor  without  1 
IB  well  as  eagerness  to  make  the  dullest  eye  see  how  "  the  firmani 
;tb  his  handiwork."     Let  these  sciences  be  taught  with   the  t 
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Bess  and  enthoBiaBiii  with  wlrieh  MaihematicB  aad  the  Classics  now  are,  and 
oer  High  School  will  famish  an  English  education  of  fnt  higher  qnalitj 
than  ever  before.  The  committee  see  indications  of  progress  in  this 
department,  and  believe  that  the  next  board  will  find  the  school  on  an 
sseen^ng  path,  gaining  every  term  a  wider  and  wider  sweep  of  the 
educational  horizon. 

Many  scholars  enter  the  High  School  a  year  too  soon.  A  large  share 
of  the  lowest  class  there  should  remain  longer  in  the  first  class  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  Then,  not  only  would  the  High  School,  with  its  more 
mature  and  better  prepared  pupils,  reach  heights  now  beyond  its  strength, 
hot  the  Grammar  Schools  would  be  more  than  correspondingly  elevated. 
These  latter  schools  are  doing  well  the  work  assigned  for  them  and  are 
meeting  with  gratifying  success,  but  the  premature  transfer  of  their  best 
daases  to  the  High  School,  reduces  them  far  below  the  position  they  should 
occupy."  Greneral  History,  Drawing,  and  the  elements  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  should  all  be  embraced  in  the  Grammar  School  course,  a  course 
bejond  which  so  many  of  our  young  men  and  young  women  are  unable  to 
proceed.  The  interest  of  this  latter  class  require  that  the  Grammar 
Schools  furnish  a  more  advanced  course  than  at  present.  If,*  then,  a  part 
of  the  lowest  work  of  the  High  School  should  be  transferred  to  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  both  grades  of  schools  and  all  classes  of  scholars  would  be 
greatly  benefited. 

la  the  course  of  study  indicated  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  it  is  hardly 
jnst  to  say  that  any  one  branch  should  be  regarded  as  more  important  than 
another.  All  should  receive  proportiooate  attention,  and  the  educational 
structure  be  kept  harmonious  and  evenly  balanced.  It  seems,  however, 
with  respect  to  those  whose  schooling  ends  with  the  Cktunmar  Schools,  to 
be  quite  as  important  that  they  should  have  been  made  fiimiliar  with  the 
world  in  which  they  live — ^its  history,  its  geography,  its  commerce,  its 
animals  and  plants  and  minerals,  its  geological  structure  and  productions, 
its  astronomy,  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy  and  those  which  govern  the 
health  and  mental  development  of  mankind, — a^  to  have  mastered  the 
more  advanced  problems  in  arithmetic  or  to  have  fastened  into  the  memory 
the  abstrusities  and  often  fanciful  minuiia  of  the  higher  divisions  of  our 
constantly  changing  text-books  in  Grammar.  The  great  Book,  speaking 
ef  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  snms  up  the  subjects  of  his  learning  whidi 
attracted  the  attention  of  ^  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,''  as  follows : — 

**  He  spake  of  the  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
nnto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things  and  of  fishes." 

In  the  subordination  of  all  other  branches  to  Arithmetic  and  Grammar^ 

seen  in  some  of  our  schools  of  this  grade,  are  not  we  forgetting,  not  merely 

some  of  the  most  useful  and  improving  topics  of  information,  bnt  some  of 
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isublimeBt  soarees  of  wisdom  ?  iS&yti  iiot,lben,  be  hoped  t 
ireaaiog  the  requirements  for  promotion,  &  higher  class  of  Bcboh 
reafter  be  retained  in  ibe  Grammer  Schools  and  a  wider  range  of 
there  pursued  ;  while  hj  annually  introducing  a  more  mature  ds 
t  lowest  division  of  the  High  School,  that  institution  shall  also  be 
panded  and  elerated  ? 

A  great  mistake  made  by  public  opinion,  unhvorablj  aSecte  s 
I  Primary  teachers.  It  is  thought  that  a  poorer  teacher  will  ans' 
Primary  School  than  for  any  other.  Consequently,  some  |i 
jard  their  service  in  these  schools  as  a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  a 
It  af^r  a  fair  degree  of  success  there,  they  may  rightfully  ezpec 
insferred  to  an  assistantship  in  a  Grammar  School  by  way  of  "  pron 
lis  is  a  grave  error.  It  is  vastly  easier  to  6od  a,  good  teacher 
nmmar  School  than  for  the  Primary.  She  who  receives  th 
ginners  and  beguiles  them  into  the  simplest  of  learning's  way 
Ips  their  feet  over  the  petty  obstacles  which  another  teacher  of 
aiaments  might  never  see  ;  who  shares  their  little  sorrows  and  a 
it  their  tiny  pleasures  and  ambitions ;  who  teaches  them  to  tb 
'm  habits  of  order,  to  acquire  self-discipline  and,  withal,  to  lore  t 
d  long  to  know  more,  does  a  work  of  which  the  good  effect  shall  b 
lee  scholars  in  all  future  life.  The  Grammar  and  High  Schoc 
en  the  University,  labor  at  a  diaadvantage  with  a  student  whose  I 
acation  was  peVverted  or  neglected.  With  a  thorough  Primar 
;,  poor  teaching  in  the  grades  above,  is  of  far  less  injury.  Kirl 
sd  to  say  that  in  the  mills  he  biiilt  in  Lowell,  he  expended  more 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  above  iL  Wiihout  this 
ried  from  sight,  how  many  Pemberton  Mill  disasters  might  we  hi 
re !  So  does  the  good  Primary  teacher  labor — unappreciated  ani 
:ed  by  most  of  the  community,  and  rarely  thought  of  when  the 
sduates  from  High  School  or  College  with  honor,  but  aa  truly 
a  share  of  the  credit  as  was  the  faithful  builder  who  laid  deep  tt 
tion,  with  perhaps  greater  care  than  the  architect  bestowed 
aster  and  cornice  which  alone  catch  the  eye  of  the  world  and 
miration. 

Our  city  has  avoided  the  blunder  made  in  some  older  communitie 
!  Primary  teacher  receives  leas  salary  than  the  subordinate  teac 
ler  grades.  Let  the  public  learn  to  give  oar  Primary  School 
te  value  and  assign  their  instructors  to  the  front  rank  of  the  edni 
ny,  and  these  teachers  and  their  friends  will  outgrow  the  sick 
it  the  successful  principal  of  such  a  school  could  be  "  promoted,' 
a  subordinate  poeition  in  any  other  school  in  the  land. 
Id  closing  their  report,  the  committee  with  profound  regret  an 
)  withdrawal  from  office  and  the  contemplated  removal  from  the  i 
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Abner  Ji  Phipps*  Esq.,  for  three  years  the  superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  and  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  They  feel  Ihat  the  educational 
department  of  the  dty  has  met  with  a  great  loss.  The  scholarship  and 
culture  of  Mr.  Phipps  have  been  invaluable  to  our  schools,  while  his 
uniform  courtesy  and  geniality,  his  scrupulous  faithfulness,  fairness  and 
impartiality,  his  untiring  industry,  his  zeal  in  educational  matters  and  his 
intelligent  interest  in  the  city  at  large  and  its  general  welfare,  have  earned 
alike  our  confidence,  our  gratitude  and  our  esteem.  Our  warmest  wishes 
will  follow  him  to  the  new  pursuit  in  which  he  has  been  induced  to  engage, 
and  we,  in  common  with  fhousands  of  our  citizens,  shall  ever  be .  g^tified 
to  hear  of  his  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Cfta»r«um.~JoHir  A.  GooDWiir. 

1826  €md  1866  Contrasted.— The  present  year  is  the  last  in  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  municipal  existence  of  LowelL  The  history  of  its  schools 
for  these  forty  years  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  its  future  historian.  I  shall  very  briefly  touch 
upon  one  or  two  points  of  contrast  between  ^  then  and  now.**'  Appended 
to  the  first  annual  report  for  1826,  are  the  names  of  two  of  our  citizens 
whose  daily  presence  among  us  still  is  a  constant  reminder  of  their  long- 
continued  and  faithful  services  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  Edson  and  Dr.  Green,  for  whom  two  of 
our  Grammar  Schools  are  named.  In  that  report  they  gave  it  as  "  their 
opinion  that  good  schools  cannot  be  supported  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  in  the  several  districts  with  a  less  sum  than  was  raised  the  last  year 
(1826»)  viz. :  one  thousand  dollars."  The  amount  expended  for  the  sup« 
port  of  our  schools  for  1866,  for  all  purposes,  was  $71,893.35,  and  a 
larger  amount  will  be  required  for  the  coming  year. 

There  was  then  a  population  of  two  thousand  three  hundred ;  it  now 
probably,  falls  but  little  short  of  forty  thousand.  Then  there  were  six 
small  district  schools,  kept  for  the  most  part  only  a  few  months  in  the 
year,  and  taught  by  six  teachers,  to  meet  the  wants  olf  three  hundred  and 
^j  school  children ;  now  we  have  a  High  School,  eight  Grammar  and 
ibrty-eight  Primary  Schools,  kept  through  the  whole  year,  and  taught  by 
ninety-eight  teachers,  to  meet  the  wants  of  six  thousand  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  as  reported  by  the  assessors,  and  about 
three  hundred  others,  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  our  schools. 
Six  years  later  than  this,  in  1832,  the  committee  on  school-houses  in  a 
r^H>rt  to  the  town  stated  that  the  town,  with  a  population  exceeding  ten 
thoosand  ''does  not  yet  own  a  school-house.''  The  estimated  value  of  all 
the  school  buildingB  now  owned  by  the  city  is  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
dcdkis. 
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These  TacU,  and  otbers  like  them  which  might  be  cited,  show  that 
le  growth  of  this  cttj  andils  prosperity  in  induBtrialaod  mechnnical  pu 
tve  been  surpassed  only  by  a  few  cities  ia  remote  parts  of  the  Union,  th 
>D8  can  with  equal  pride  point  to  abundnnt  proofs  of  the  enligbtene 
eaerous  regard  for  public  education  which  has  marked  its  history  d 
le  brief  period  embraced  in  this  contrast. 

Smployment  of  Children  in  Manufaeturittff  EilaiUthmenlt. — I  r 
lie  as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of 
iterested  in  the  proper  education  of  our  youth  can  be  directed.  I: 
ist  annual  report  I  stated  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  wisi 
tlutary  provisions  of  the  statute  for  the  instruction  of  erety  child  ii 
lommonwealth  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  repeatedly  violated  b 
verseera  and  other  subordinate  officials  connected  with  several  o 
orporations  in  our  city,  and  that  by  thus  illegally  employing  childr 
ork  in  the  mills,  they  not  only  did  thoM  children  a  great  wroi 
efrauding  them  of  an  education,  but  also  rendered  their  employers 
)  the  prescribed  legal  penalties. 

r  would  respeclfally  and  earnestly  recommend  that  this  board  it 
ich  measures  as  shall  lead  our  most  worthy  chief  mogijtrate,  wl 
bairmon  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  presumed  to  feel  an  in 
1  thid  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  chap.  273,  sect.  5, 
f  1866,  "  to  instruct  the  constable  of  the  Commonwealth  and  hid  de] 
>  enforce  the  provisions  of  all  the  above  laws  regulating  the  emplo] 
f  children  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  prosecute  ail  viol 
f  the  same."  And  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Slate  constabulary  g 
e  BO  engrossed  with  the  duty  of  eofordag  the  observ^ce  of  some 
iwB,  so  constantly  violated  in  our  city  as  to  leave  them  no  time  fui 
srvice,  that  several  of  our  teachers  can  furnish  them  with  all  n 
iformalion  on  the  subject  as  the  basis  for  any  legal  action  they  mi 
isposed  to  institute. 

Employment  of  Special  Teachert. — From  the  last  report  of  the 
toard  of  Education  it  appears  that  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Massach 
'rivate  Schools  are  very  douiishing,  and  a  large  amount  is  yearly  exp 
>r  the  education  there  sought.  Salem  is  reported  as  having,  in  18 
lirty-six  Private  Schools,  in  support  of  which  was  expended  SIS 
lambridge  twenty-two,  at  an  expense  of  $20,735 ;  Springfield  twee 
6,000,  and  New  Bedford  sixteen,  at  about  {6,000.  The  numt 
iich  schools  in  Lowell,  for  the  same  period  is  reported  as  eight,  an 
mount  expended  upon  them  $3,500.  There  are  few  cities  in  New 
md  where  the  number  of  first  class  Private  Schools  is  so  small  as  wil 
nd  the  only  way  to  perpetuate  this  characteristic  of  our  city  is  (o 
ach  provision  in  tbe  Public  Schools  as  will  meet,  within  reasonable  li 
ODS,  all  the  educational  wants  of  our  children.    If  we  would  havi 
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ddzens  continue  to  send  their  children  to  the  Pahlic  Schools,  as  thej  now 
do  frith  so  few  exceptions,  then  these  schools  must  afford  all  the  advan** 
tagea  which  the  best  Private  Schools  offer  to  those  who  patronize  them. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  employing  teachers  of  special  branches,  whenever 
necessary,  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  in  our  higher  grades  of  schools. 
Oar  legislators,  appreciating  the  importance  of  this  subject,  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  in  certain  cities  were  interposed  bj  aristocratic  parties  who 
had  little  sympathy  for  &ee  public  education,  in  1859  legalized  the 
employment  of  teacbers  of  certain  specified  branches  not  before  recog- 
nized in  the  legal  requirement,  such  as  vocal  music,  drawing,  etc.,  by 
authorizing  school  committees  to  act  according  to  their  discretion  in  the 
matter.  I  need  no^  say  that  the  employment  of  such  special  teachers, 
when  the  regular  teachers  are  unable  to  give  the  needed  instruction,  tends 
to  increase  the  aggregate  of  expenditure  for  the  si:q)port  of  schools,  but  I 
believe  that  the  sum  thus  expended  is  a  good  investment,  and  that  its 
resi||tB,  present  and  future,  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  slight  addition 
thereby  made  to  the  taxes  of  our  citizens.  In  respect  to  this  and  other 
school  expenditures,  it  is  more  frequently  the  case  that  those  who  pay 
merely  a  poll  tax,  or  have  it  paid  by  others,  complain  much  more  than  those 
who  pay  the  largest  taxes.  The  salaries  of  the  three  teachers  of  vocal 
music,  drawing,  and  penmanship,  whose  instructions  are  confined  to  the 
High  and  Grammar  Schools, — that  of  the  teacher  of  drawing,  exclusively 
to  the  High,— amount  to  $3,400  for  a  year.  This  divided  by  2,083,— 
the  average  number  belonging  to  these  schools  and  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  instruction  in  these  branches,  makes  the  cost  for  each  pupil  at 
the  rate  of  $1.63  for  a  school-year  of  forty-four  weeks,  or  less  than  foub 
CKVTS  /or  each  wtek,  Gould  similar  instruction  be  obtained  at  a  first 
class  Private  School,  if  parents  had  to  resort  to  one  for  it,  at  so  small 
an  expense? 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  spoke  of  the  ungraded  character  of  our 
Primary  Schools  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
thdr  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  improvement.  We  had  then  forty-six 
schools  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  in  each  of  which  were  found 
children^  formed  into  six  classes,  ranging  through  the  studies  of  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  their  education,  from  the  alphabet  to  a  somewhat 
advanced  portion  of  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  until  they  were 
prepared  for  the  Grammar  SchooL  My  recommendation  in  regard  to  a 
better  classification  of  these  schools  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  board,  and 
permission  was  given  to  the  several  sub-committees  to  grade  their  schools 
agreeably  to  my  suggestions.  With  a  single  exception,  the  sub-committees 
have  all  done  so,  as  &r  as  was  practicable. 

In  most  of  the  changes  thus  made,  where  there  were  two  schools  in  the 
same  bulling,  the  three  highest  classes  in  both  have  been  assigned  to  one 
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teacher,  and  tbe  three  lowest  to  ihe  other.  In  a  few  instanceg  wbi 
were  three  schools  in  the  same  builduig,  or  Dear  each  other,  a  hetter  bu' 
has  been  made  of  the  six  claises  heretofore  in  each,  by  so  uniting 
to  give  only  two  claases  to  ^acfa  teacher.  The  benefits  of  each  a 
cation  are  already  very  perceptible.  The  power  of  the  teacher  u 
instruction  to  the  same  nnmber  of  children,  to  interest  them 
studies,  and  to  secure  good  order,  by  thus  reducing  the  number  o 
From  six  to  three,  is  more  than  doubled.-  Under  the  old  system  t 
a  very  strong  temptation  to  give  an  undud  proportion  t»f  time  to 
class,  as  this  was  the  one  to  be  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Bemi-annu 
ering  of  parents  and  friends,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  Grwnmar  Scb 
not  unfreqnently  the  lower  classes  were  sadly  neglected.  Seven 
teachers  have  assured  me  that  under  the  present  arrangement,  tbei 
especially  the  lower  ones,  have  in  one  term  made  as  much  pn 
they  formally  did  in  two  terms,  and  my  own  observation  con£ 
statement. 

Having  in  my  previous  reports  made  some  strictures  upon  th< 
prescribed  for  Grammar  Schools,  and  suggested  some  modifit 
eulargment  of  these  studies  to  meet  Ihe  wants  of  the  large  -prop 
the  youth  of  our  dty  who  cannot,  for  various  reasons,  enjoy  the  ad 
of  the  High  School,  I  did  not  intend  to  introduce  the  subject 
report.  I  have,  however,  just  read  some  remarks  made  by 
B.  Emerson,  LLD.,  of  Boeion,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  th 
Science  Assodation,  of  which  he  is  president,  which,  in  the 
flilly  express  my  own  convictions  on  the  subjects  referred  to,  that 
eluding  what  I  have  to  say  about  our  Grammar  Schools,  I  canno 
from  introducing  a  portion  of  them  in  this  connection.  Thou 
remarks  were  made  with  particular  refereoce  to  the  Boston  scho 
seem  to  me  very  applicable  to  our  own  j  and  as  expressing  the 
one  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  interesls  of  educa 
deserving  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

"  Are  the  studies  pursued  in  Ihe  Grammar  Schools  what  the 
be  P  Is  the  great  fitct  that  for  nearly  all  the  children  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  furnish  all  the  school  education  they  can  ever  | 
den^ly  regarded  7 

"  Almost  every  girl  is  by  nature  destined  to  be  a  nurse,  a  mother,  i 
and  manager  of  young  children.  Do  all  the  giria  receive  in  the  C 
Schools  all  the  helps  which  they  might  receive  towards  perfom 
and  intelligently  the  duties  which  belong  to  those  several  relations 
not  every  girl  to  obtain,  before  she  leaves  school,  some  knowledg 
laws  of  health,  some  of  the  great  and  all-imporlant  truths  taugh: 
science  of  physiology  ? 
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*' Might  not  all  be  taught  these  great  truths  ?  I  say  not  by  means  of  text- 
books, but  bj  the  incomparably  more  effectual  means  of  good  oral  instruc- 
tion ?  Ought  a  girl  to  be  allowed  to  leare  one  of  the  best  schools  itf  the 
world  without  any  special  preparation  for  the  highest  and  most  important 
duties  of  her  future  life  ? 

^  Ought  we  to  consider  these  schoob  as  what  they  ought  to  be,  unless 
bojs  and  girls  are  taught^ — ^what  every  decently  educated  person  ought  to 
knowj — what  air  is,  what  are  its  uses,  properties  and  laws  ?  What  water 
IB?  What  heat  and  light  are, and  how  they  act  upon  air  and  water  and 
upon  all  forms  of  animal  and  regetable  life  ?  Ought  not  every  one  to  be 
tanght  what  his  own  body  is  and  what  it  is  made  of?  What  food  is  and 
how  it  nourishes  the  body?  Ought  not  these  all-important  elements  of 
diemistiy  to  be  taught  in  every  Grammar  School  ?  I  say  not  by  text- 
books, but  by  some  better  means  ?  Ought  not  chemical  lectures  with  suit- 
able experiments  to  be  given  in  all  the  Grammar  Schools  ? 

^  Childhood  is  the  time  of  life  during  which  the  meaning  of  words  is  most 
easily  learnt,  and  when  all  those  words  ought  to  be  learnt  which  are  essen- 
tial to  reading  intelligently  the  best  books.  The  names  of  the  elementary 
substances  are  now  an  essential  part  of  the  language.  Most  b(x>ks  upon 
agriculture,  upon  the  nourishment  of  plants  and  animals,  upon  mines  and 
mining,  up<Hi  volcanoes,  upon  coal,  upon  rocks  and  soUs,  upon  precious 
stones  and  building  stones,  upon  geology  and  mineralogy,  upon  metals  for 
roofing  and  for  sheathing,  upon  working  metals,  upon  alloying  and  coining, 
npon  smoke  and  steam  and  clouds  and  gases,  upon  dyeing  and  tanning, 
upon  brewing  and  distilling,  making  cider  and  vinegar,  upon  soap-making 
and  upon  ventilation,  and  a  multitude  of  other  processes  and  arts,  are 
unintelligible  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

**  Very  many  of  the  boys,  whose  highest  and  last  education  is  to  be  given 
at  these  Grammar  Schools,  are  destined  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Should  they 
sot  in  these  schools  make  some  preparation  for  their  vocation  in  life  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  mechanics,  the  mechanical 
powers,  how  the  inelined  plane,  how  wedges  and  levers  and  wheels  and 
pulleys  and  ropes  act  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  shown  what  a  steam-engine 
IS,  what  pumps  are,  what  the  hydraulic  press  is,  and  how  they  act  ?  Ought 
not  these  elements  of  the  useful  sciences  to  be  taught  ?  Might  there  not 
he  also  taught  the  properties,  the  strength  and  hardness  and  uses  of  wood 
and  iron  and  the  other  metals  and  of  stones  ? 

^  How  delightful  would  these  studies  be  to  teachers  and  pupils !  How 
incomparably  more  valuable  as  furnishing  real  knowledge,  materials  for 
thought  and  power  of  observation,  than  so  much  of  English  grammar,  of 
arithmetic  and  of  reading !  How  shall  the  time  be  found  for  these  addi- 
tional  studies  ? — say,  rather,  for  these  delightful  recreations  ?  The  time  is 
already  ibfund  by  the  precious  improvements  in  grading.     Still  more  may 
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be  found  hy  ^orteiUDg  that  which  is  now  given  to  arithmetic,  (o 
and  apelliog  and  to  BngUsh  grammar.  The  arrangements  made  f( 
ing  mental  arithmetic  and  ready  reckoning  In  the  Frimar;  Schi 
the  lower  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  are  very  valuable.  I 
of  the  time  now  f^ven  to  arithmetic  in  the  higher  clasaes  is  time 
It  does  not  prepare  for  the  du^es  and  offices  of  life.  It  does  not 
the  judgment  nor  improve  the  taste.  As  to  the  iika  that  difficul 
ticHiB  in  arithmetic  are  a  valuable  exercise  of  the  mind,  the  fact  tb 
bage's  machiiie  will  perform  some  of  ihe  most  difficult  (iterations  t 
the  reeullB,  in  leas  time  than  it  will  take  the  most  skilful  reckon* 
through  them  once,  gives  ob  eomewhat  of  an  answer.  If  the  do: 
what  a  machine  will  do  better  is  a  valuable  exercise  for  the  mind, 
working  out  of  difficult  operallooa  in  arithmetic  is  a  valuable  exerc 

"  No  one  can  think  more  highly  than  I  do  of  the  value  of  the  [ 
read  and  the  beauty  of  the  art  of  reading.  No  ooe  rcyoices  mot 
improvements  now  maUng  in  our  schools  in  the  maoagement  and 
tioa  of  the  voice.  No  one  esn  admire  more  the  series  (rf  resdii 
used  in  the  schools.  They  are  beautiful  selections  from  the  be 
and  poetry  of  the  language.  But  tbey  are  luxuries.  They  do 
the  mflteriab  and  the  preparation  for  the  labors,  the  relations,  tl 
and  exigencies  of  cominoa  every-day  life  which  ought  to  be  { 
schools  which  are  not  only  the  schools  but  the  only  academies  and 
that  most  of  Ute  hard  working  men  will  ever  have  access  to.  Thes 
ought  to  enlarge  the  practical  resources  of  the  laboring  man,  to  lig 
sweeten  bis  daily  work,  so  that  he  may  make  his  work  easier  a 
better  and  more  cheerfully. 

"  No  doubt  the  art  of  reading  well,  so  far  aa  utterance  and  voice 
oemed,  is  Bnccessfully  taught  in  these  schools.  Is  a  love  of  reac 
tivatedP  Are  children  taught  to  read  wisely  and  made  to  r^oice 
ing?  Valuable  libraries  accessible  to  everybody  are  found, 
schools  prepare  the  cliildren  in  the  best  manner  to  use  and  enjoj 
Are  pains  taken  to  form  habits  of  reading  good  books  ?.  of  proper) 
ing  subjects  ? 

"  Is  history  taaght  in  the  bed  manner  7  This  question  is  sogg 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  schools  children  are  even  now  aUowt 
compelled — to  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  pages  of  Wc 
history. 

"  Can  a  more  absurd  mode  of  teaching  be  dewed  P  Can  tt  1 
other  effect  than  to  disgust  the  pupil  and  make  the  thought  of 


**  If  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  verbal  memory,  as  I  think  it  is,  tl 
in  our  language  tens  of  thousands  of  Imes  of  the  most  beautiful  [ 
the  world  to  exercise  the  memory  upon.  And  there  are  few  more 
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treasures  to  carry  away  from  school  than  hundreds  of  lines  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  ezqaisite  English  poetry.  • 

^  Might  not  means  a  thousand  times  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  be 
deywed  for  teaching  history  ?  History  is  a  vast  stady.  Very  little  of  it 
can  be  taught  at  schooL  The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  show  how 
it  ooght  to  be  pursued,  and  how  interesting,  valuable  and  delightful  the 
study  really  is. 

'<  With  the  great'  ability  of  the  masters  6f  the  Grammar  Schools,  might 
not  a  most  pleasant  and  useful  set  of  familiar  lectures  or  talks  be  devised, 
each  gentleman  taking  a  favorite  period  of  history,  and  giving  his  lectures 
in  iuccession  to  several  of  the  schools,  or  having  pupils  from  several  of  the 
schools  meet  together  to  listen  to  him  ?  so  that  *all  the  pupils  might  have 
the  benefit  of  all  his  lectures." 
ApmRfaMieiit.— AiMiBB  J.  Pbipfs. 

MALDEN. 

DiKijpKne, — ^It  is  beUeved  that  the  discipline  in  the  schools  of  Maiden 
is  of  a  character  which  must  meet  with  general  approbation  from  our  cit- 
izens. It  is  true,  we  occasionally  hear  complaints  of  harsh  treatment  of  a 
pupil  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  such  complaints  are  rare,  and  when 
made,  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is  found  upon  examination  that  they 
are  without  sufficient  cause  to  require  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
committee.  The  pupils'  generally  are  governed  without  resort  to  the  rod. 
It  is  well  understood  by  the  teachers,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  we 
regard  those  instructors  the  most  successful  who  have  the  least  occasion 
to  use  corporal  punishment  The  discipline  of  the  school-room  must  be 
exact,  it  is  true ;  but  in  these  days  of  progress — progress  in  the  teacher's 
art,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  experience  has  shown  that  coiporal  punish- 
ment, except  in  rare  instances,  is  not  a  necessity  in  the  school-room.  In 
fact  it  is  already  admitted  by  the  best  authorities  that  in  really  excellent 
schools  punishment  with  the  rod  is  comparatively  unknown. 

Gradation* — As  the  schools  are  now  graded,  three  years  complete  the 
Primary  and  five  the  Grammar  course.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
better  division  than  this  is  practicable.  The  present  arrangement  is  the 
result  of  careful  comparison  and  of  experience,  and  is  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  committee. 

We  cannot  fail  here  to  protest  against  the  plan  of  erecting  small  school- 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Except  in  extraordinary  instances 
of  neighborhoods  very  remote  from  the  main  body  of  population,  this  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  A  central  building  Containing  several  schools  under 
the  management  of  an  efficient  master,  permits  an  excellence  in  gradation 
wbich  is  quite  impossible  where  classes  are  small  and  the  small  school- 
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houses  are  scattered  among  a  sparse  populatioo.  We  tnist  that  no  desire 
on  the  p^,rt  of  a  few  families  to  have  school  accommodations  near  their  res- 
idences, will  induce  the  town  to  permit  the  erection  of  buildings  which 
every  one  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  gradation  and  school  manage- 
ment knows  is  prgudicial  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  town. 

School  CommUUe.'^QBo,  W.  Cofki«A2id,  Gk  D.  B.  Blaschabd,  W.  H.  ftiCHiiDaox, 
John  W.  Chapmah,  Frbemax  A.  Smith,  Gbo.  P.  Coz,  Albbbt  F.  Sabobxt,  D.  H. 

BsAJf. 

MELROSE. 

School  Studies. — ^j^ianj  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the  great  problem) 
what  studies  to  take  up,  and  what  amount  of  each  to  require.  Recalling 
th^  days  and  weeks  devoted  to  matters,  every  particle  of  .which  has  faded 
from  the  memory,  one  cannot  help  questioning  the  value  of  many  studies 
as  at  present  pursued. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  as  the  body  is  strengthened  by  exercise,  so. 
is  the  mind,  even  if  the  study  in  itself  is  of  no  consequence.  Having  visi- 
ble results  in  one  case,  we  should  conclude  the  other  equally  beneficial. 
BiU  we  have  evidence  that  the  weak  cannot  only  be  made  strong  by  phys- 
ical culture,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Dr.  Winship,  be  made  even  to  excel  in 
strength.  Have  we  in  our  schools  any  system  of  mental  training  which 
can  raise  a  pupil  equally  high  above  his  fellows  ?  Physical  culture,  within 
certain  limits,  will  always  produce  certain  results.  Have  we  any  intellec- 
tual method  equally  reliable  ?  Is  the  head  of  his  class  the  most  vigorous 
thinker,  the  most  active  investigator,  or  the  leading  designer  and  pro- 
ducer ? 

As  committees  are  constituted  they  do  not  make  education  a*  specialty, 
and  other  pursuits  prevent  the  devotion  of  time  needed  to  understand  the 
wants  and  remedy  the  defects  of  our  schools.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  follow 
the  beaten  track.  Both  realize  that  the  memory  alone  is  oflen  cultivated, 
and  that  many  a  recitation  might  as  well  be  in  an  unknown  language,  as 
far  as  any  thought  is  aroused,  or  any  principle  made  clearer. 

The  election  of  a  superintendent,  whose  sole  employment  is  to  visit  bis 
schools,  grade  them,  securing  unity  of  action  and  positive  results,  seems  to 
us  the  beginning  of  better  days.  Experience  will  demonstrate  what  is 
needed,  what  the  young,  growing  mind  is  capable  of  grasping,  and  the  best 
method  of  reaching  the  desired  end.  Our  own  town,  like  many  others, 
needs  such  a  leader  for  the  guidance  of  its  schools,  more  important  than 
the  appointment  of  a  foreman  to  superintend  a  factory. 

What  we  need  in  every  department  is  more  oral  instruction,  more  illus- 
tration and  explanation.  We  need  to  arouse  and  culliviKe  thought  Curi- 
osity should  be  stimulated,  or  at  least  kept  alive,  and  the  eyes  apd  ears  be 
opened,  that  all  around  the  scholar  may  teach  him  lessons  of  practical 
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Tftlue.    Music  and  drawing  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  school  require- 

meuts,  not  only  as  accomplishments  but  as  lessons  that  educate  the  organs 

of  hearing  and  seeing,  and  come  almost  under  the  head  of  recreations,  if 

attractively  taught. 

8du)ol  CommiUec^CBABiXA  H.  Xbbburgh,  T.  W.  Chadboubnb,  G.  N.  Not£8| 
GaoBOB  Emsbsok,  ad,  G.  A.  If  abbfibld. 

NATICK. 

School  Govemtneni. — ^The  cases  of  imperfect  success  in  some  of  our 
schools  the  past  year  have  arisen  rather  from  failures  in  the  discipline  and 
government,  than  in  imparting  instruction.  Indeed,  the  government  and 
discipline  of  a  school  make  greater  demands  on  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
instructor  than  the  mere  teaching.  The  number  whose  ability  is  ample  to 
eonduct  a  recitation  is  large,  but  the  number  who  can  govern  well  and 
&eipline  wisely  is  comparatively  small.  The  defects  in  the  order  of  the 
school-room,  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  scholars,  are  perhaps  as 
oflien  to  be  attributed  to  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  teacher  as  to 
the  perversenese  and  insubordination  of  the  scholars.  Any  person  may 
have  demonstration  of  this  by  observing  how  a  school  appears  under  the 
diarge  of  a  first-class  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  «and  how  its  aspect  is 
dianged  when  an  inferior  teacher  is  placed  at  its  head. 

Good  order  is  essential  to  a  successful  school.  When  this,  with  a 
proper  attention  to  study,  can  be  secured  under  the  influence  of  moral 
motives,  it  is  a  reason  for  gratification.  These  motives  should  be  employed 
in  the  first  instance.  But  where  moral  forces  are  inadequate  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  then  resort'  must  be  had  to  penal  suffering.  The 
duld  that  cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  his  duty  through  gentle  solicitations 
of  affection,  should  be  made  to  by  the  stern  application  of  the  rod. 
Qiildren  should  early  be  taught  the  lesson  of  obedience,  the  cheerful  sub- 
mifsion  of  their  wills  to  the  will  Of  those  who  ai*e  their  superiors  in 
wisdom  and  authority.  And  where  insubordination  is  determined  and 
persistent,  then  they  should  be  treated  as  little  rebels  in  arms,  and  com- 
pelled to  yield.  In  nothing  do  teachers  difier  more  than  in  their  power  to 
^vem.  With  some  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  gift.  In  their  presence,  at 
ODoe,  and  apparently  with  but  little  effort,  order  comes  out  of  disorder,  and 
the  most  unruly  submit  with  scarcely  a  moment's  hesitation*  If  we 
analyze  the  elements  of  this  power,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  perfect  self- 
oootrol,  exhibiting  itself  in  a  calm  but.  decided  mein,  a  consciousness  of 
reetitode,  and  a  firm  determination  to  be  master  of  the  situation.  Others 
endeavor  to  govern,  but  lose  half  their  power,  because  they  are  petulant 
and  irritable,  and  have  no  mastery  over  their  words  and  actions.  It  is  a 
fiartunate  drcamstance  for  a  school  when  it  has  a  teacher  of  the  first  class 
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ere  described.  Little  resort  need  be  had  in  such  a  school  tc  co 
laDishment.  Thi  quiet  but  firm  tone  of  the  voice,  the  mild  yet  d 
wk  of  the  eye,  and  the  gentle  Emile,  are  generally  enough  to  snbd 
lost  recklesB,  and  diffuse  in  all  directions  the  spirit  of  wilting  acqutei 
0  lawful  authority.  There  is  no  more  es«ential  qnaliGcalion  of  a 
liHcipliuarian  than  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  meai 
Qotives  by  which  the  young  may  be  influenced,  and  a  power  of  ae 
rol  as  the  £1*31  requisite  for  controlling  others. 

77ia  Dittriet  Syttem  and  Prudential  CommiUett. — This  lowi 
eCains  the  district  system  In  the  management  of  its  ecbools.  Und' 
ystem  the  prudential  oommittees  of  the  aeToral  districts  aele< 
eachers.  It  has  long  been  the  preTailing  opinion  of  the  best  frie 
idncatioQ,  that  it  is  not  the  best  system,  and  oi^ht  to  be  abolishec 
ivils  and  defects  bave  been  set  forth  by  every  Secretary  of  the  Be 
Education,  from  Horace  Mann  down  to  the  present  Secretary.  I 
inqueetionable  fact  that  the  beat  schools  are  found  where  this  systei 
lot  exist  The  whole  tendency  of  our  educational  legislation  is  I 
xnirage  its  continuance.  The  selection  of  teachers  by  prudential 
oittees  relieves  the  school  committee  of  much  responsibility,  yet 
ilected  with  reference  to  their  supposed  ability  for  judging  of  to 
jnalificalioDS,  and  as  they  have  to  examine  them  in  respect  to  their  i 
it  would  seem  far  better  that  the  duty  of  contracting  with  teachers 
tM  assigned  to  tbeni.  Yet  personally,  as  members  of  the  schooi 
loiltee,  we  ebould  prefer  not  to  have  this  responsible  duty  aEsigned 

For  several  years  past  the  prudential  committees  of  the  seven 
[ricts  bave  been  judicious  men,  who  have  been  careful  in  the  selec 
their  teachers,  and  have  consulted  and  <!o-operated  with  the  sgperint 
committee.  In  several  districts,  the  evils  of  frequent  change  hav 
obviated  by  the  re-election  of  Che  same  prudential  committee  fron 
to  year.  No  conflict  of  authority  such  as  is  always  liable  undi 
system  to  occur  between  the  district  and  town  committees,  has  rt 
taken  place;  and  we  believe  that  in  all  the  distrlctd  the  prudeatii 
mittees  have  done  what  they  could  to  aid  the  superintending  com 
in  making  the  schools  what  they  should  be.  And  yet,  though  we  1 
experiencing  the  wor^t  evils  incident  to  the  system,  we  can  easily  si 
we  might  have  made  the  schools  better,  if  the  whole  power  had  \ 
aur  own  hands.  A  teacher  may  be  qaaliGed  to  succeed  in  one  tchot 
would  fail  in  a  different  school.  Two  teacheM  may  be  selected 
men,  each  of  whom  has  bnt  one  school  to  provide  for,  and  both,  fron 
of  adaptation  to  their  schools,  may  fail ;  whereas,  if  the  matter  w 
the  hands  of  the  town's  committee,  ihey  might  place  each  in  schi 
which  they  were  adapted,  and  both  might  succeed. 
For  tkt  CoinmiUcc.— UoBATio  Alcsb. 
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NEWTON, 

Prinuny  Sehook. — Peiiiaps  in  no  grade  of  our  schools  is  there  such  a 
wide  difierence  in  the  results  altaided,  as  in  the  Primary.  This  is  due 
chiefly,  we  think,  to  two  eauses,  one  of  which  cannot  he  directly  avoided, 
while  the  other  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  fint  cause  is  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pupils,  the  home 
sad  outside  influences  under  which  they  are  brought  up.  This  is  mora 
noticeable  in  the  Primary  than  in  the  other  grades.  As  we  improve  the 
rising  generation,  we  shal]|  of  course,  improve  the  character  of  those  who 
will  follow  them.  In  this  way  the  character  of  our  schools  will  improve 
in  time. 

The  second  cause  is  the  difierance  in  the  instruction  in  the  school*room. 
Most,  if  not  all  the  teachera  in  our  higher  grades,  are  professional  teachers, 
while  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  Primary  Schools  is  not  suflSciently 
stadied.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because  a  person  has  superior 
fiterary  attainments,  he  or  she  is  capable  to  teach  school,  much  less  a 
Primary  SchooL 

As  the  tjmcs  change,  the  method9  of  instruction  change.  Formerly  it 
wss  enough  that  the  younger  children  went  to  the  same  school  as  their 
dder  brothers  and  sisters,  where  the  teacher,  a  college,  student  perhaps,  or 
one  hired  fop  his  strength,  would  spend  from  three  to  five  minutes  twice  a 
dsy,  10  hearing  them  in  the  alphabet  until  they  became  adTanced  enough 
(oread. 

After  a  time,  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns  were  graded  and  the  pupils 

dsBsified,  and  the  leading  educatora  discussed  methods  of  teaching  and 

governing  schools,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools.    Now, 

those  of  our  teachers,  especially  in  our  Primary  Schools,  who  have  had 

(he  benefit  of  a  course  in  a*  Normal  School,  or  a  Training  School,  like  the 

excellent  one  of  Miss  Stickney,  in  Boston,  have  a  very  decided  advantage 

over  those  who  have  simply  had  the' benefit  of  a  Common  or  High  School 

course,  where  literary  excellence  is  die  main  object  sought    We  have  in 

one  of  our  Sub-Primaries  a  teacher  educated  in  the  ^Training  School'' 

preriously  referred  to,  and  in  one  of  our  Primaries  a  lady  educated  in  a 

Normal  S<4h>o1,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  these  schools  as 

good  samples  of  those  systems. 

Oar  Primary  teachen  must  make  (heir  profession  a  study,  as  well  as 
our  High  School  teachen.  The  moment  they  sit  back  satisfied  with  their 
own  attunments,  and  fed  that  their  ways  of  teaching  are  the  best,  beyond 
whidi  there  can  be  or  need  be  no  improvement,  that  moment  they  begin 
to  deteriorate ;  they  lose  what  popuUuity  they  might  once  have  attained, 
snd  soon  they  drop  from  the  ranks  and  their  phces  ara  supplied  by  mora 
enthusiastic  teadiCTB. 
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The  younger  tbe  age  of  the  children,  the  more  there  is  for  the 
to  do.  Young  children's  minda  are  not  easily  kept  Upon  one  thi 
length  of  time,  either  in  study,  recitation  or  play.  'Diey  must  g 
one  thing  to  another  frequently  i  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  atrire  i 
them  busy  about  something  useful,  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  fim 
mischief  to  busy  ibemselves  about.  They  need,  too,  constant  cha 
their  poeiiions.  If  their  teacher  does  not  exercise  their  limbs  ii 
kind  of  gymnaBiics,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  find  some  of  thei: 
extended  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  to  their  next  neighbor's  hair.  C 
should  not  be  left  long  on  their  own  reaourcea,  for,  those  failipg  1 
(heir  minds  in  the  right  channel,  tbey  will  get  into  what  we  call  m 
and  they  call  fun. 

Sufr-CbntniHM.— HoBATto  F.  Allxh,  Jomr  A.  Qoold,  Isaac  HAoAa. 

PEPPERELL. 

Your  committee  believe  that  this  town,  and  all  the  towns  of  the 
have  better  schoola  than  they  had  twenty  yean  ago ;  and  better,  e8[ 
in  this  reelect,  that  there  is  an  effort,  at  least,  not  only  to  load  y 
meiBorie?,  but  to  unfold  and  discipline  youthful  powers.  Thb  is  p 
in  the  right  direction.  We  want  more  of  it, — more  and  more  awe 
of  real  intelligence  in  the  pupil's  mind. 

We  do  not  t>elieve  it  admits  of  denial  that  there  is  in  our  comm 
sad  lack  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  It  was 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  partly  to  benefit  our  present  school-teache 
the  offer  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  gran 
teachers'  institute  in  this  town  last  spring  was  accepted.  The  i: 
was  a  success,  and  the  infiuence  it  bad  upMi  those  teachers  who  a 
has  been  apparent.  How  oould  it  fiul  to  inspire  Uiem,  as  it  inspi 
with  a  sense  of  tbe  dignity  of  their  profession  F  If  such  exerc 
were  enjoyed  here  did  not  quicken  their  minds  and  kindle  their  ai: 
they  must  be  dull  indeed.  And  we  liope  the  teachers'  institute  dii 
thing  towards  magnifying  tbe  teacher's  offlce  in  the  eyes  of  the  comi 
Hie  or  her  work  is  not  mere  routine,  but  rather  eometbiug  calling  f 
and  broad  culture.  The  various  exeroises  wero  well  calculated  to  i 
upon  the  minds  of  our  citizens  a  truth  we  should  never  lose  sight 
it  takes  all  our  learning  and  efibrt  to  give  clear  and  simple  iostructi 
BdlMil  QmmiUf-'-yr.  P.  Hack,  Eu.ut  C.  Claiki. 

READING. 

As  of  other  studies,  it  may  be  remarked  of  grammar, — there  has  b 
the  past  few  years  an  increased  interest  manifested  by  both  teach 
pupil,  and  the  past  year  is  no  exception  to  the  general  mie.    It  is  p 
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owing  in  a  great  measare  to  the  improyed  method  of  teaching  this  study. 
It  was  formerlj  the  practice  to  confine  the  scholars,  term  after  term,  to  the 
text4x>ek,  merely  learning  the  rules  and  principles  one  term — to  be  forgotten 
before  the  next — without  once  applying  them  to  any  practical  use.     No 
role  or  principle  of  grammar  should  ever  be  given  to  a  scholar  withou,t 
being  accompanied  with  a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  language.    This 
practice  divests  the  subject  of  all  mystery  and  dread,  and  shows  the  pupil 
how  much  grammar  enters  into  all  the  exercises  in  the  school,  and  deals 
in  some  degree  with  every  recitation ;   and  if  he  is  attentive  his  mind 
becomes  interested  and  open  to  instruction. 
DUeipHne — ^in  all  our  schools  has  been  such  as  meets  the  approval  of 
.  the  committee.    There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars,  which  have  required  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
bot  nothing  has  occurred  to  materially  interrupt  the  usual  progress  of  any 
of  the  schools.    The  government  of  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  teacher's  duty.     It  requires  constant  attention  to  hold  the 
school  under  proper  regulation,  without  at  times  meeting  with  some  one  of 
those  troubles  which  so  oflen  have,  in  times  past,  entirely  destroyed  the 
usefulness  of  a  whole  term  of  school.    The  teacher  does  not  perfoam  her 
whole  duty  when  she  alone  cultivates  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils. 
She  has  at  the  same  time  the  culture  of  the  heart — the  development  of  the 
entire  moral  nature  of  the  child,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  her  hands. 
The  daty  of  the  teacher  was  set  forth  by  the  noblest  of  sages,  when  he 
says : — **  The  true  government  of  a  nation  must  begin  with  the  education 
of  the  child,  and  it  is  far  higher  and  better  to  form  men  to  be  virtuous  cit- 
izens and  enlightened  rulers,  than  to  be  one's  self  the  chief  of  the  state." 
In  the  school-room  a  silent  moral  power  ought  to  reign,  rather  than 
ostentatious  and  vindictive  measures.    Its  infiuence  is  more  happy,  effec- 
tive and  permanent.    The  true  government 'of  a  school  is  like  that  of  a 
wisely  regulated  State,  and  consists  in  the  prevention  rather  than  the  pun- 
ishment of  offences. 

Dismissian, — The  early  and  frequent  dismission  of  scholars  before  the 
dose  of  the  school,  is  a  serious  evil  to  the  schools  of  this  town.  As  an 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  some  schools,  one  of  the 
committee  visited  a  Grammar  School  one  afternoon  just  as  recess  wa»  over, 
and  was  surprised  to  notice  the  number  of  vacant  seats.  Upon  inquiring 
for  the  cause,  the  teacher  informed  him  that  the  scholars  had  been  dis- 
missed at  the  request  of  the  parents,  and  showed  a  nnmbe/  of  written 
requests  from  them  for  dismissing  the  scholars  before  the^  close  of  tj»e 
sebooL  This  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholar*  often 
aeeounts  fi>r  the  low  standard  of  a  school,  in  no.small  d^^ree. 

Bcftorf  Cmndtfee.— Hnux  Bakmjs,  Uquace  P.  Wakbticu),  Bnu«  K.  HArnnffoUM. 
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SHERBORN. 

Tour  commiilee  feel  called  upon  to  meet  some  of  the  objectioi 
Te  been  commoal;  urged  agunat  the  abolition  of  the  district  sj 
First,  it  U  said  that  such  a  course  wonld  throw  too  much  powei 
nds  of  the  general  committee.  Perhaps  the  objection  is  well 
It  ihere  is  alwa^  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
»a  is  permitted  b^  law  to  elect  an;  number  of  school  committi 
;  by  three.  If  they  do  not  feel  sadsRed  with  acis  of  any  c( 
ey  can,  at  any  annual  meeting,  add  to  the  board  a  sufficient  n\ 
smbers  to  control  their  action.  Thus  any  town  in  which  there 
ree  members  of  the  board,  may  add  six  to  that  number,  and  i 
em  in  all  parts  of  the  town  so  that  each  district  shall  be  adequs 
seated.  Such  a  plan  has  been  In  succeBsful  operation  in  the 
jncord  for  several  years.  It  obviously  secures  all  the  advantag 
esent  system,  while  avoiding  its  disadvantages. 
A  second  objection,  which  at  first  view  seems  very  plausibli 
me  of  the  dislricts  have  built  new  school-houses,  while  others 
be  inhabitants  of  the  districts  having  new  bouses  argue  that  the 
iliged  ander  the  new  system  to  help  build  houses  in  those  pai 
wn  which  have  not  as  yet  taken  action  upon  this  subject,  whil 
eviously  borne  the  burden  in  their  own  distncto. 
This  objection  is  met  by  the  provision  of  law  that  when  towi 
eir  school  districts  and  lake  possession  of  the  properly  several 
T  them,  such  property  shall  be  apprised  under  the  direction  of 
id  at  the  next  annual  assessment  thereafter  a  tax  shall  be  lei 
le  whole  town  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  appraisal ;  and  ther 
tmitted  to  the  tax-payers  of  each  district  the  said  appraised  vai 
■operty  thus  taken.  Id  ordor  to  avoid  the  slightest  ground  for  i 
.  such  cases,  it  ie  further  provided  that  the  difference  in  value  of 
1y  of  the  several  districts  may  he  adjusted  in  any  other  man ni 
x>n  by  the  interested  parties. 

These  are  the  chief  objections  urged  against  the  several  towns 
e  whole  control  of  their  schools.  It  appears  that  they  rest  npo: 
undation.  Each  district  msy,  if  the  town  so  desire  it,  be  re; 
Kin  the  board  of  school  commitlee,  and  each  member  may  act  i 
>mmiliee  for  the  district  to  which  he  belongs.  In  this  way 
i-operation  is  secured  between  different  parts  of  the  same  towi 
curring  th6  dsnger,  which  is  liable  to  arise  under  the  present  t 
fconflict  of  authority.  Moreover,  every  district  is  secured  by  tb 
ns  of  the  law  In  its  just  rights,  and  there  would  therefore  be  m 
>le  cause  of  complunt  tKai  any  party  had  been  taxed  beyoni 
^oporllon  for  the  mainlenance  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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Corporal  PmmMmeni* — The  rabjeci  of  ocnrporal  ponishineiift  in  oar 
schook  bM  been  macb  diecossed  of  bUe  in  some  qnarters,  and  while  notb« 
ing  Las  oecurred  among  oanelres  to  direct  attention  to  it  at  this  dme,  jet 
we  deem  it  proper  to  give  it  a  passing  word.  Yoar  committee  bave  no 
delight  in  any  kind  of  panidtment  It  seems  to  tbem  an  onpleasant  work, 
and  to  be  inflicted  only  when  good  government  cannot  be  secured  in  any 
other  way.  But  they  regard  it  as  sometimes  necessaiy,  and  they  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  corporal  punishment  should  be  prohibited  in  the  fam* 
ily  or  school.  In  their  ojHnion  it  should  not  be  given  up  but  held  as  a 
^  reserved  force,"  to  be  used  only  when  necessary  to  restrain  from  wrong- 
doing and  to  preserve  respect  for  law.  This  kind  of  punishment  should 
never  become  frequent  in  the  schooL  When  this  is  the  case  it  loses  its 
efficscy  and  exerts  a  hardening  influence  upon  the  scholars.  Let  not  the 
right  to  inflict  such  punishment  be  surrendered,  but  let  it  be  reserved  for 
extreme  cases. 

Sdutd  CiMRsntfei.F-£DMUin>  Dowsa,  Wiluam  Bbowk,  A.  H.  Blakcbabd. 

SHIBLET. 

In  in&ncy  and  early  childhood  the  body  more  than  the    mind  requires 
strengthening.     Erect  your  house  before  you  put  your  furniture  in.    At 
what  sge  children  should  be  put  to  mmital  exertion,  be  sent  to  school,  can* 
not  be  definitely  stated.    There  is  an  inequality  in  this  particular.    Much 
depends  on  vital  Btamina,-^physical  development  fistr  more  than  on  men« 
tal  manifestations.    Precocity  of  intellect  is  not  usually  indicative  of 
longevity  <Hr  greatness  of  intellectual  powet*  in  manhood.    The  cultivation 
of  the  mind  should  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  cohivgtion  of  the  body,  if 
we  would  expect  soundness  of  either  to  be  retained.    If  too  early  and  too 
great  strain  be  made  on  the  former,  the  latter  must  sufier  in  equal  propor- 
tion.   The  mind  at  birth  is  little  if  any  more  than  a  blank.    Some  act  as 
though  thb  blank  could  be  acted  upon  with  the  power  of  a  Hoe's  steam- 
power  press — that  impressions  could  not  be  made  upon  it  too  rapidly.    It 
is  all  wrong ;  the  curb  more  than  the  spur  is  needed  in  early  childhood. 
Put  oo  the  brakes,  not  the  steam ;  s«id  not  your  children  to  school  at  too 
tender  an  age-    Let  them  skip  and  play,  grovel  in  the  dirt  rather  than 
weary  and  pine  in  the  school-room ;  and  for  the  first  few  years  of  attend- 
ance at  school,  let  them  be  confined  there  but  a  short  time  daily.    By 
adopting  such  a  course,  the  tenement  may  not  suffer  from  too  early  mental 
application,  but  reoMun  unimpaired  and  fit  to  be  furnished  and  adorned  in 
Bsaturer  life. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  sdmlars  are  required  or  allowed 
fis^eqnently  to  pursue  too  many  studies  at  a  time.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  in  our  schools  those  who  have  a  daily  exercise  in  reading,  spelling, 
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writing,  aritbmetio  (perfaiqw  bolh  oral  and  written,)  get^raphy 
and  even  other  bnuichM.  Is  there  not  too  much,  too  frequeot  c 
required  ?  Is  not  the  tendency  to  conCiise  the  mind  7  Doei  it 
lo  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  iar  more  than  the  reflective  ani 
&eultieB  7  In  the  higher  institutionB  of  learning  not  so  many  : 
carried  along  at  once  aa  the  average  pursued  hy  the  senior  n 
our  Common  Schools.  It  was  said  of  the  great  Napoleon,  th 
diGtal«  to  three  amanuenses  upon  different  subjects  at  the  same 
all  are  not  Napoleons.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  belit 
diverting  a  child's  attention  too  frequently  from  one  to  anotl 
tends  to  intellectual  confusion ;  to  n  want  of  clear,  deep  thoaght 
of  them.  They  simply  commit  to  memory,  store  away  statemer 
fully  appreciating  or  comprehending  the  ideas.  It  is  an  ind 
loading  of  the  intellectual  cor  with  a860Tt«d  merchandise  with  n 
ment  for  local  distribu^on. 

Bthool   OmhuOm.— H.  A.  WADswoant,  Jakks  0-  Pabkeh,  8kth  Chii 

SOUTH  READING. 

Until  witbina  few  yfears  past,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  school 
of  this  town,  as  it  still  is  in  some  places  at  present,  to  give  a  pai 
full  description  of  each  school  and  teacher,  pointing  out  the  defe 
excellences  of  each.  In  carrying  ont  this  plan,  we  are  pen 
injustice  is  often  done  to  certain  teachers,'  who,  for  want  of  prof 
ation,— or  from  some  peculisr  construction  of  the  school,  or 
other  unfortunate  circnmg^tance, — utterly  fail  in  some  particula 
while  in  other  places  they  may  have  been  entirely  successful, 
again  succeed  in  some  other  town  or  district,  if  permitted  t( 
trial  A  failure  of  a  single  year,  or  perhaps  of  a  single  tdrm,  n 
their  professional  prospects  for  life,  while  that  bilure  may 
attributable  to  causes  beyond  their  control,  and  would,  with  eqni 
have  awaited  the  majority  of  teachers,  however  competent 
have  &ullB — as  who  has  not? — it  is  unpleasant  as  well  as  unp 
publish  those  faults  to  the  public,  blasting  future  prospects  ar 
feelings  of  unkindnees  in  the  minds  of  a  large  circle  of  interest 

School  at  a  Home. — The  school-room  should  be  made  attr 
resemble  as  near  as  passible  a  well-conducted  and  happy  borne, 
should  he  led  to  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  attend  school, 
every  recitation  ho  is  deprived  of  subjects  him  lo  a  personal 
not  an  error  to  send  children  to  school  as  a  punishment,  and  pt 
to  remain  at  home  for  well  doing  7  Listen  to  language  like  the 
"Mother,  I  want  to  stay  away  from  school  to-day;  may  I?" 
my  child?"    Because  I  don't  love  to  go  to  school  all  the  time. 
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is  not  economical,  it  ia^ot  decent,  nor  is  it  Christian  to  seek  to  1 
eagre  sum. 

StutUet.^-lt  what  i*e  hare  inilicated  about  the  teachera  ia  i 
Duld  be  expected  that  good  progress  has  been  made  in  all  schoo 
uch  is  the  &ct,  and  the  fact  verifies  our  former  remarks.  We  I 
leased  to  see  that  thorooghnees  has  characterized  the  teaching  i 
Aools.  We  encourage  ibis  at  the  expense  of  speed,  if  need  ht 
ppeared  to  us  that  more  atteotion  to.  one  branch  in  our  Inti 
cbools  might  be  given  vilh  advantage,  and  that  is,  writing.  ' 
umber  of  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  dammar  departi 
sar  than  usual,  tiecause  the  first  class  in  each  of  the  three  latei 
as  larger  and  more  equally  advanced  than  nsnal.  In  the  revit 
Kire  elementary  branches  is  the  High  SdK>ol,  such  as  arithme 
tpby,  and  history,  it  has  been  decided  that  a  more  thorong 
xtuld  he  adopted.  We  are  most  decided  and  emphatic  in  thi 
lat  no  amount  of  pn^ress  in  the  higher  conrse,  as  Latin,  Frenc 
my,  mental  philosophy,  can  make  np  for  the  lack  of  the  first 
r  an  English  education.     "These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done 

I  leave  the  other  undone."  Indeed,  it  is  essential  that  a  scholi 
are  made  pretty  extensive  acquirements  before  being  enlii 
iploma,  but  the  common  English  branches  must  always  be 
iremost  in  our  system. 

Bcheol  CbflunOta.— Ltmax  Duu,  Jobk  Hiix,  R.  K.  DAHroara,  L.  S.  B< 
0WT>aT,U.l,HaMa. 

STOW. 

Afore  JSitthunatm.—Ottt  system  is  good,  but  it  will  not  oper 
t  needs  vigorous  effort  to  make  a  good  system  bring  forth  abunti 
?he  assertion  of  the  inspired  penman,  "It  is  good  to  be  zealous); 
Iwajs  in  a  good  thing,"  is  as  applicable  in  educa^on  as  In  r 
specially  so  as  education  is  said  to  be  "  the  band-maid  of  religiot 
luch  of  the  character  and  happiness  of  man  depends  upon  the 
r  the  mind,  cannot  be  doubted.  "  The  mind  ia  the  man."  It 
x>cke  declares,  like  a  blank  sheet  of  piq^r,  or  a  chest  of  drav 
as  innate  ideas  as  well  as  capacities  for  receiving  truth.  Edua 
ive  these  ideas  form,  and  develop  all  the  faculties  for  the  rec 
nowledge.  If  this  work  does  not  receive  proper  attention  in  j 
Beets  of  Ibe  neglect  will  be  seen  in  manhood.    This  fact  should 

II  parents  with  zeal  in  the  education  of  their  children.  "The  ' 
r  our  children,"  eaid  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  "is  ne^ 
ly  mind.  Train  them  to  virtue,  habituate  them  to  industry,  ocl 
lirit  Make  them  consider  every  vice  as  shameful  and  unmanl 
lem  with  ambition  to  be  useful    Make  them  to  disdain  to  be  de 
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eful  knonledge."  Sach  a  aeiue  of  obligation  aa  this  will  lead  to 
et  judicious  and  ikithful  traioiDg  of  the  ^oung.  Let  the  citizens  of 
vn  drink  in  the  same  ipiri^  and  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  prompting 
iful  effort. 

ting. — More  time  and  care  should  be  given  to  this  branch  of  ednca* 
Once  or  twice  a  week,  one  half-hour  at  a  time,  is  aboat  the  extent 
^ice  had  in  most  sclioolb.  In  some  cases  it  is  left  to  writing  teachere, 
in  do  little  hy  one  course  of  lessons  a  year,  towards  perfecting  anj 
the  art.  In  epistolary  correspondence,  the  abllit;  to  write  a  neat, 
^ceful  hand  is  much  to  be  coveted.  Boc^-keeping  has  become  a 
t  Tocalion,  not  BO  much  because  the  system  is  difficult,  but  because 
ire  Bo  few  persons  who  can  do  good  execution  with  the  pen.  Everj 
',  especially  if  he  has  enjoyed  tix  besefils  of  a  High  School,  should 
I  to  write  sufficiently  well  to  transact  any  business. 
fait. — We  lake  this  opporlanity  of  saying  a  few  words,  which  are 
id  by  parents.     Will  you  hear  us? 

discipline  of  a  school  is  of  the  first  impoHanoe.  -  Tour  house  majr 
ifbrtable  and  attractive  \  your  bodes  and  apparatus  may  be  perfect ; 
istruclor,  mastet'  of  every  branch  to  be  taught  in  school ;  ^et,  with- 
ciplioe,  noihing  will  be  accomplished.  Moat  teachers  can  govern  a 
if  ihey  have  the  co-operation  of  parents ;  few  can  govern  successfully 
t  it.  Teachers  are  often  .embarTassed  by  the  interference  of 
);  or  if  ihey  do  not  personally  interfere,  they  sj'mpathize  with  their 
a,  and  prejudice  them  against  the  teacher.  Farenis  oflen  go  to  the 
hou$e,  and  break  in  upon  the  teacher's  duties,  and  give  her  a  lecture ; 
t  her  in  the  street  with  threats  and  faalt-finding.     It  is  easy  for  a 

■  to  subdue  an  unruly  scholar  in  the  school-room^  but  it  is  a  difficult 

0  meet  and  reconcile  outside  elements.  Many  parents  cannot  gov- 
lir  children  at  home,  much  less  at  school.  Leave  it  for  the  teacher 
bere.  Under  no  circumstances  go  to  the  teacher  vrith  complaints, 
lust  have  the  right  to  choose  her  own  method  of  government,  and 

■  own  penalty  for  disobedience.  If  she  is  too  severe,  tlie  general 
ttee  are  the  proper  persons  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  A  teacher 
much  right  to  enter  yoor  home  and  dictate  you  in  domestic  matters, 

1  have  to  enter  the  school-house  and  interfere  with  her  business, 
luty  is  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher.  If  yon  are  true  to  your  obli- 
1  as  parents  and  your  children  receive  correction  at  school,  they  will 
;  a  second  chastisement  at  home.  We  sincerely  hope,  for  tlie  good 
Idreo  and  our  schools,  parents  will  heed  this  advice. 

leaUon,  to  be  a  touree  of  ffrtaieit  good,  mutt  be  attendtd  with 
t. — We  deem  it  important  to  "stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of 
nbrance"  on' this  subject.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the  statutes  require 
daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  in  school,  and   that 
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Hichers  be  employed  who  can  fumishflBlisfactory  evidence  of  ^ 
|iaract«r."  "  knowledge  alone  is  not  BufScient.  It  is,  indeed,  i 
r  undirected  b;  virlue,  knowledge  is  but  (he  servant  of  vice, 
nly  to  evil."  It  were  better  for  a  penon  to  be  ignorant  of  1< 
laving  a  knowledge,  emplo)'  it  in  eviL  Man  has  in  him  the  < 
Toatness.  If  they  are  perverted,'  he  becomes  great  in  wick 
nllivaled  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  great  in  goodness.  The  grea 
nan  oar  country  ever  reared, — he  whose  brain-power  has  bee: 
•J  only  one  in  the  history  of  our  race,  once  said,  "A  solemn  ani 
egard  for  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  is  an  indispensable  elei 
rue  greatness."  Such  a  regard  for  these  things  as  will  mouli 
£ter  and  develop  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind 
rill  lead  to  greatness.  It  was  said  by  Locke,  that  a  teachei 
hould  be  one  "  who  thinks  Latin  and  the  languages  the  lea 
ducation  ;  one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtae  and  a  welUtem 
i  to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makea 
lusiness  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a  right  d 
rhich,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  shoiild  be  neglected,  w( 
iroe  produce  all  the  rest;  and  which  if  not  got,  and  settled  so 
lut  ill  and  vicious  habits,  languages  and  sdences  and  all  the  oil 
>lishments  of  edncaiion  will  be  to  no  purpose,  but  to  make  tb 
nore  dangerous  man."  Reason,  observation,  and  history  confim 
itatements ;  and  as  parents  desire  the  highest  good  of  their  chi 
ihould  aid  llie  teacher  in  laying  the  sure  foandation  for^t 
less."  Indeed,  parents  should  feel  IhemselTes  wholly  responsib 
i  foundation,  while  the  teacher's  duty  should  be  confined  to  tiiE 
levelopment  of  character  and  knowledge. 

School  CommUltt. — W.  3,  Haubliton,  E.  WnmrET. 

TEWKSBDRT. 

Method  of  Hitfruction. — We  are  deeply  convinced  that  too  1 
■ese  is  made  ia  our  schools  for  the  time  and  labor  employed.  A 
oason  for  this  is  in  the  improper  Aethod  of  instruction  so  comi 
ned, — we  mean  that  of  putting  dry,  abstract  terms  before  the  li 
ies  to  which  they  relate,  teaching  words  apart  from  the  things 
hey  stand,  and  requiring  definitions  of  pupils  before  they  have  s 
Jge  of  "the  objects  defined.  Just  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fru 
lormal  way  of  teaching, — that  of  proceeding  from  the  cone; 
ibslract,  from  the  fact  to  the  principal,  from  the  object  to  the  na 
ill-wise  Crealor  first  showed  Adam  the  living  animals,  tjefore  b( 
lim  their  names.  But,  as  has  been  well  said,  "had  one  of  ou: 
oned  schoolmasters  bad  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  he  w( 
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and  not  u  a  Byatem  of  BQiueleBa  and  barren  technicalitiM,  and  i 
taught  vith  mach  more  aaiufkolory  resalta. 

Id  general,  we  would  have  teaoben  bear  in  mind  that  the  trai 
of  instruction  is  not  going  througli  a  monotonoue,  meohanical  r 
ukiag  ihe  qneationg,  but  teaching  the  eul:iiect;  tnuoing  the  pupi 
of  things  and  not  merely  to  repeat  a  form  of  words  {  and  thfri  the 
far  aapracticable,  they  should  combine  oral  instruction  with  th 
text-book,  n  that  iis -ideas  may  be  learned  and  its  principles  uodi 
Btkool  CmumOm.— BiCHApD  Touuv,  QioaoB  PiLUBOkT,  JosauA  F.  ] 

TOWNSEND. 

<Wtm£itt^.— By  crowding  we  mean  that  process  of  hnrrying 
through- the  text-books,  whether  they  nnderatand  thetn  or  not. 

We  have  heard  of  the  young  man  wbo  went  through  college  ti 
time  to  get  information  enougb  to  know  what  he  went  for  the 
We  hare  all  heard  too  of  children  who  have  been  tbrongb  the  s 
books  term  after  term;  learning  a  little  more  (by  rote)  each  tin 
because  ihere  was  more  desire  to  go  through  the  text-books,  ere 
Had  to  go  through  headlong,  as  one  teacher  expressed  it,  than 
priDciplee.  No  doubt  a  two-forty  horse  that  can  leap  ditches 
fences  is  of  much  more  value  for  many  purposes  than  your  slow  e 
beast,  but  your  swifl  twelve-year-old  boy  or  girl  who  can  g 
Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic  in  a  single  term,  dodging  all 
examples,  or  getting  them  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  tea^c 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved,  and  then  can't  givi 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  load  of  wood,  may  reasonably  doubt 
dtency  of  such  a  course,  and  still,  if  we  inquire  into  the  matte 
perhaps  be  found  that  the  children  are  not  the  only  ones  at  faul 
a  course.  "  Not  how  much,  but  how  well,"  is  a  safe  motto  in  t 
room. 

B^col  Cbiwutfu.— Hkitbt  C.  Rolpb,  8nu>MAii  Hatbs,  Abbi,  Q.  Sieae 

TYNGSBOEOUGH. 

Reading,  (including  spelling,)  writing  and  arithmedc  constitui 
damentaU  of  education ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  limitet 
attainments.  The  first  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  o 
and  good;  the  second  gives  the  means  of  communicating  thbughl 
while  the  last  U  an  admirable  inatniment  for  .disciplining,  devel 
sharpening  the  intellect.  They  are  the  trinoda  neceuittu — i 
knotted  necessity  or  requirement  of  education. 
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Tlirrfincav— WUfiil  tardinets  is  k  modified  form  of  traaocj  b 
be  pro[>erl}'  pumshed.  When  it  is  unpremeditated,  caused  by 
weather,  bad  roads,  or  some  imperative  bome-duty,  it  ia  an  accid 
than  a  fault,  but  wbich  tbe  teachers  tu«  bound  (o  record.  The 
ble  entrance  of  a  scholar  distnrbB  those  who  are  present,  and 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  day.  Unfortunately,  the  unton 
qaencee  of  a  habit  of  tardiness  are  not  limited  to  the  scbo<d-room 
as  it  tends  to  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  indifibrence  to  pui 
regard  to  the  responsibilitjea  and  solemn  duties  of  maturer  years 

Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  quaintly  remarlcs- 
ahoe-bom  of  idleness,  •  •  •  melancholy,  that  feral  fiend 
on."  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  by  that  shoe-bom  of  p 
tjon  is  drawn  os  a  perpetual  conflict  with  adversity.  He  who  fa 
tus  business  engagements,  wbo  habitually  neglects  bis  appointc 
writes  his  promises  in  water,  who  is  guilty  of  the  positive  ii 
never  being  np  to  time,  will  ultimately  find  to  his  sorrow  that  I 
slip  the  golden  opportunity  of  a  successful  career  like  an  empty  i 
enrolled  himself  in  tbe  ranks  of  permanent  and  discontented  i 
"Whoso  doetb  these  things  shall"  ever  "fail,"  in  the  objects 
life.  Let  parental  influence  be  directed  to  the  forming  of  habile 
itnde,  by  example  as  welt  as  by  precept.  Iiet  the  hearth-stone 
altar  on  which  the  youthful  heart  can  lay  its  votive  ofierings  o 
and  obedience ;  let  the  home  government  be  regular,  mild,  ei 
refined,  and  there  can  be  no  fairer  assurance  that  a  family  so  { 
be  daily  growing  in  jinowledge  and  grace;  while  lis  bead  shall 
oommendation  like  that  divinely  accorded  to  tbe  patriarch:  "  I 
that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  hia  household  afler  bim ; 
shall  keep  the  way  of  tbe  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment." 

BiAool  Cbniiiie(Mr-~FaucuBRiBi.ir,D«inii.FABHAii,LDTHEB  Btrni 

WALTHAIL 

While  we  need  not  hesitfite  tn  say  that  our  teachers  generallj 
a  worthy  ambition  to  do  their  whole  duty,  we  must  admit,  the 
instances,  and  particularly  in  some  of  our  Primary  Schools,  there 
of  discipline  and  frequently  a  degree  of  disorder  quite  Inconsistei: 
purposes  of  the  school  or  tbe  advancement  of  the  children.  It 
Primary  School  that  the  new  and  untried  teaeher  is  expected  to  < 
her  labors.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  govenunent  of  t 
this  grade  is  much  more  difficult  than  one  of  a  higher  character 
however,  it  is  quite  desirable  that  children  of  the  age  of  those  w 
these  schools  should  become  accustomed  to  the  proper  restraii 
achool-room  in  distinction  from  the  freedom  of  the  street  and  tbe 
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doD  to  mianile,  or  r  spirit  of  mBnbordinadon  contracted  and  acted 
ihe  school-room,  mhj  ontwdgh  and  cancel  all'  that  can  be  there  ( 
the  acquisitioa  of  ^owledge.  Goremment  mmt  be  mainttuaed 
Doe  way  or  another.  A  failure  in  this  not  oolj  renders  impoi 
profitable  Inatraction,  bat  OTerj  hoar's  detention  of  a  papil  in  snch 
tendajoblnnt  hia  senB&of  proprie^aod  to  render  etuj  and  «n 
■venne  to  wrong.  Every  theory  of  government  anppoaes  ihe  ezi 
ralea,  the  obserrance  of  which  it  imperatiTely  demands.  To  es 
law  and  require  its  obtervanoe,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  provide 
of  coercion  and  no  penalty  for  its  violation,  is  but  a  mockery  of  i 
and  inconsitteot  with  every  principle  of  government.  We  oag 
able  to  hope  and  trust  that  in  these  days  of  general  intelligence  a 
ration  it  will  not  often  occnr  that  a  child  may  be  fonnd  willing 
disgrace  himself  and  his  friends,  as  to  be  guilty  of  snch  a  refflBtan 
roles  of  the  school  and  the  anthorityT>f  the  teacher,  as  woald  in 
matioo  anthorice  the  infliction  of  corporal  pnnishmenL  Bot  aft 
it  be  understood  by  the  child,  as  well  as  by  the  parent,  who  nnfo 
is  often  inclined  against  right  and  reason  to  nphold  and  encot 
child,  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  teacher  only  and  never  a  master 
may  talk  and  advise  and  persuade,  but  that  in  no  event,  boweve 
or  refractory  the  pupil,  is  he  to  lay  a  hand  upon  him  by  way  o 
tion  or  punishment,  and  from  that  moment,  at  the  first  instance  of 
the  teacher  is  powerless, — the  child  is  the  master.  - 

iDclosiag  our  report  we  desire  to  rec(^iae  our  high  appro 
the  interest  which  for  a  season  has  been  committed  t«  our  chai 
wishing  immoderately  to  magnify  our  office,  w«  yet  think  thi 
mmiicipal  position  involving  more  important  interests  or  more  ha 
dn^.  It  dev<4vea  npon  each  generation  of  men  so  to  educate  t 
dren  that  th«|y  may  &ithfuUy  and  ably  meet  the  responsibilitiei 
life.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  children,  to  oarselves  and  to 
We  fear  that  parents  sometimes  think  tiut  this  great  woi^  is  to 
by  the  committee  and  the  teachers  of  oar  schools,  and  all  with 
active  co^peratioD.  We  are  always  gratified  at  the-  liberal  al 
npon.  some  of  oar  poblic  examinations,  and  we  know  with  what  ea 
itude  many  watch  over  the  progress  of  their  children.  But  we  m 
quenUy  have  occasion  to  wonder  at  a  marked  indifference  in  a  : 
weighty.  We  sometimes  meet  a  man,  otherwise  prudent,  high-^nii 
intelligent,  yet  with  whom  almoet  the  last  thing  to  be  cared  I 
appear  to  he  the  educatiooal  interest  of  his  children.  The  calls  ol 
must  be  met,  at  no  matter  what  expense  of  mind  or  body  or  esti 
farm  or  his  garden  he  watches  over  with  anxious  solidtude.  I 
and  waters  with  care  and  skill,  that  by-and-by  tree  and  plant,  eaci 
ing  to  its  kind,  may  bear  the  fmlt  and  the  fiower.    Tet  it  may  be 
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treasare  of  sU  that  would  laj  claim  to  his  protecting  hand,  Andi 
ttamal  and  watcbfnl  care  no  ahelter  from  the  dangers  tJiat  are 
it.  Bnt  "  oa  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  incUned,"  and  the  day 
ae  when  he  will  be  able  to  look  only  with  a  diminished  pleaeiire 
s  garden  of  trees  and  abmba  and  flowers,  bearing  in  mind  at  the 
ne  that  other  garden  of  his  child's  mind  where  no  flowers  are  grow- 
OTergrown,  and  it  may  be  through  his  ne^eat  or  indifference,  all 
wn  with  the  weeds  of  vice  and  error. 

i  OmmbHm. — JoauH  BcrrtBB,  Onunrnmr  NawaUL,  Lawn  Sum,  Emoit 
,  T.  W.  Baioboft,  8.  B.  Fi^oa. 


WATEHTOWN. 

lis  portion  of  the  report  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  fw  some 
to  Uie  teachers'  meetings.    An  organiiation  has  been  fonned, 
following  oonstitntion  and  by-laws  have  been  adopted : 
•tiutum.—!.  This  body  shall  be  known  h  the  "  Watertown  Teach- 


1  teachers  m  the  Public  Schools  of  Watortown  shall  be  considered 
fl  of  the  same,  qualified  to  vote  and  act  upon  alt  matters  properly 
before  them ;  five  members  being  considered  a  quorum  for  traos- 


te  members  of  the  school  c<xnmittee  shall  be  considered  hmorary 
«  of  the  AsBodation,  and  by  special  vote,  teadiers  of  Frivato 
may  become  so,  and  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  its  discussions  and 


M  officers  of  the  Assocution  shall  be  a  Freudent,  Tice-Fresideal, 

fj,  and  Treasurer,  performing  the  usual  duties  of  these  officers. 

le  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meedng  of  each 

ear. 

le  orderof  buaineas  and  the  literary  exerdses  shall  be  r^ulated 

ly-JawB  of  this  Association. 

ny  of  the  above  articles  may  be  amended  at  any  regtdar  meet- 

a  vote  of  three-fiMiitbs  of  all  the  members  of  the  Association. 

aws. — L  The  order  of  buriness  shall  be  as  follows : — ^Beading  tb* 

of  the  last  meeting ;  calling  the  roll  of  the  mecnbers ;  reports  of 

«es ;  transacting  other  neeeasaiy  bnahiees ;  literary  exercises  and 

ooa. 

eonmittee  of  three  shall  be  appmnted  at  the  first  meeting  of 
bool  tenn,  wboae  doty  it  AmR  be  to  report  at  each  meeting  a  list  of 
'  excTGsses  for  the  sneceeding  meetii^. 
be  meetings  of  the  .Assodalian  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Moo- 

eadi  Bontb,  pcovidii^  no  meeting  be  held  during  t 
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A.  The  hoara  <^  meeUng  sh&U  be  from  leven  to  iune,T.  M. 

5.  The  Treaaanr  sliaU  b«  empowered  to  bsmbs  and  collect  sue 
as  ma;  be  voted  for  the  use  of  tbe  Awodation,  asseering  eacb 
half  u  modi  u  each  geatleman. 

6.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meetiag,  1 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  votiog  thnreon. 

Mucfi  credit  is  due  to  tbe  perseveriDg  interest  which  has  hit! 
tained  these  meetings,  and  has  now,  by  special  organiBatiao,  pro 
their  oontinuance.  This  act  of  assoda^on  will  establish  and 
between  our  teachers,  sach  personal  relations  as  oogbt  to  exi 
those  who  are  occnpied  with  the  same  difficult  parsait ;  it  will 
Huar  professional  enthosiasm;  it  will  encourage  them  and  aid  th 
work  of  self-improTement ;  it  will  enable  each  scholar  in  town  i 
the  benefits  of  Uie  bqst  ideas,  original  or  derived,  of  all  our  tci 
will  give  to  their  action  and  to  the  character  c€  the  schools,  a 
unity  otherwise  nnattainahle. 

Bttodl  CbwiKia— A.  Hosun,  D.  T.  HtrcKin,  Josapa  Caura,  I»  E 
Oao.  r.  HiA^uii,  L.  B.  Hous.  , 

WEST  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Khool  committee  are  In  no  special  way  the  redpiei 
bomity  of  the  town,  inasmoch  as  they  share  only  with  the  res 
fellow  ciiixens,  yet  they  desire  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  li 
port  which  the  town  extends  to  the  caase  of  public  edncation. 
sarale  with  the  generosity  of  the  town  is  the  duly  to  use 
prudently.  A  dollar  is  equally  wasted,  whether  sqaandered  a 
tbe  end  of  tiiousands.  The  town  should  watch  carefally  the  a 
of  the  pahlic  money.  It  is  not  surpriBing  that  some  suspicion  i 
agance  should  exist  where  sums,  large  tn  the. aggregate,  are  ex[ 
pnrpoees  not  fnlly  seen  nor  understood  hy  the  many  who  hav 
lowed  tbe  advancement  of  our  schools.  Bnt  ia  truth,  no  publi 
hj"  the  nature  of  its  duties  more  secure  against  lavish  and 
expense  than  that  of  the  school  committee.  Its  objects  of  e> 
are  few  and  distinct,  and  their  cost  settled  and  definite.  To  t 
them :  school-bouses  are  built,  under  direction  of  the  town,  u 
petition.  Salaries  fix  themselves  by  economical  law,  or  speaki 
enUallj,  maiiet  value.  Fuel  finds  its  unyielding  price,  and  i 
its  limit  of  combustion ;  repairs  are  not  often  expensive,  and  con 
have  a  narrow  margin.  A  little  patient  examination  will  tc 
anxiety  of  those  who  are  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  wasto  on  the  | 
school  committee.  Nearly  (heir  whole  fund  is  exhausted  by  two 
large  items,  and  their  whole  account  can  ordinarily  be  read  at 
Far  tic  CBmrnUlai^WM.  E.  PABMaitBM. 
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WILMINGTON.  , 

Q  be  seen  Pj  this  Act  that  after  the  year  16^  we  Bhsll  lose  the 
mefit  of  the  School  Fund,  onless  we  ftbolish  the  ^strict  BTstem. 
itself  is  a  very  stroDg  reasoa  whj  we  should  do  awaj  with  tftat 
There  can  be  no  question  that  oar  schoolB  would  be  far  more  aao^ 
irere  the  whole  maoagemeDt  of  them  put  directly  under  the  care 
uperintending  oommittee,  while  the  town  takes  the  sole  charge  oC 
iral  echool-liouMs.  The  superintendtDg  committee  have  a  partial 
Inlity  in  the  matter  of  teachers.  Why  sboald  they  not  do  all  that 
done  about  teaders  ?  They  would  not  then,  as  now,  often  feel 
to  approbate  a  teadier  not  competent,  because  it  is  too  late  to 
nother,  or  because  they  desire  to  regard  the  feelings  of  this  and 
dential  committee,  or  to  save  trouble  in  the  district  How  much 
Dple  and  business-fike  the  whole  tbiog  would  be  for  the  anperintend- 
mittee  to  seardi  out  the  best  teachers,  hire  Uiera,  approve  them, 
ntne  and  report  upon  their  work.  If  this  oommittee  are  not  iuth- 
ly  and  every  part  of  this  whole  duty,  let  the  town  remoTe  than, 
others,  as  ^ey  do  in  regard  to  thmr  other  offlcen.  Again,  how 
jn  simple  and  buainoBs-like  for  the  town  to  locate  and  boild  the 
Duses,  repair  them  as  occauon  requires,  and  all  tiiis  by  a  direct 
biUty  and  oversight,  just  bs  they  do  their  other  town  bnsineaa. 
ich  easier,  and  lefts  complicated,  and  how  much  more  likely  that 
led  school-honses  will  be  built,  fbmished,  repaired,  &c,  tn  thia 
n  when  all  this  is  undertaken  through  the  cumbersome  and  jealona 
vereignties  of  half  a  dozen  districts.  It  is  a  consideration  of  some 
loe  that  all  the  cities  in  the  Commonwealth,  imd  nearly  all  the 
nis,  and  not  a  few  of  the  small  ones,  have  abolished  the  dutiiet 
tnd  in  every  cue  the  subetitution  of  the  town  system  has  givaa 
wds&ction.  There  is  no  dedre  to  go  bade  to  the  old  way.  We 
doabt  that  this  would  be  our  experience  if  we  only  hare  the 
le  and  courage  to  make  the  change. 
:  Cbwtnee.— flAMuar.  H.  Touuv,  8Ti.vnncK  Cutrca,  Jr.,  William  H. 

WINCHESTER. 

!  of  Shi^  to  he  foOawed  in  tht  Primary  GcMet  of  the  Winehet- 

ji$, — Firil    Tear. — ^Leam  the  letters  and   their   powers.     Read 

HUlard's  "  First  Primary  Reader."     Spell  twenty-five  pages  io 

er's  "  Speller,"  both  phonically  and  in  the  usual  method.     Learn  the 

ad  Roman  numerals,  and  to  add  numbers,  the  sum  of  which  does 

sedOfty. 

tke  printing  and  drawing  on  the  slate,  and  sm^ng  daily. 
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Siamd  Ttar. — Contbae  spelUng  (in  both  mja)  ud  printing 
throng  Hillard'a  "  Second  Primary  Beader."  Learn  to  add  and 
mil  **  in  the  head."  ^Contiiiue  unging.  ^ 

UTiird  Ttar. — Leant  to  apeH  and  wf^jxe  any  words.  Finish 
"lliir^  Primarr  Reader."  Become  &miliarwith  addition,  sul 
multiplication,  dinsion,  and  their  tables.  Write  a  plain  "  hand ' 
■late.     Begin  geognq>h7.     Condnne  ginging. 

There  ii  leu  of  monotony  and  mannerism,  and  a  decided  imp] 
In  distinctneu  of  articulatjon,  which  will  increase  more  as  the  ph< 
lem  *){  reading  is  better  Dnderstood  and  taaght  in  the  Primary  an 
mediate  Schools.  It  sboold  never  be  forgotten  that  the  inti 
exercises,  which  precede  the  or^nary  lessons  in  oar  reading-book 
veiy  iiyportant  part  of  tbe  book,  and  deserve  the  carefnl  stud; 
teacher  and  children.  Ferserering  drill  in  these  will  work  wc 
oorrecting  defects,  and  even  in  removing  impediments  in  speed 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  form  good  habits  of  speech  in  n 
for  here  is  one  field  for  putting  into  practice  what  is  taogl 
reading  lesson.  There  is  an  absurd  paradox  in  t«qiuring  distinct 
oorrectneas  in  the  reading  clasa,  while  we  tolerate  mumbling,  gabl 
■Inrring  speech  in  all  the  other  classes.  Of  all  accompliahm 
moet  deh'ghtfiil  U  el^ant,  oorreot  and  easy  speech ;  it  is  fre 
morning,  and  new  every  evemng ;  good  alike  for  the  quiet  bom 
erowded  drawing-room ;  welcome  to  the  laborer  as  to  the  man  o 
and  instruction  in  this  aocomplishment  should  be  a  part 
teseoo. 

The  report  of  last  year  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  importanc 
mary  Schools,  and  each  succeeding  term  has  made  this  tnitb  [ 
your  committee;  and  they  are  anxious  that  it  shoold  be.  felt  by 
lownemen.  It  is  no  more  important  that  the  High  School  sboi 
good  conation  than  that  the  Primary  Schools  should  be.  In 
iarmedftbe  child's  first  impression  of  school  life  and  study.  The 
tone,  of  the  flnt  term  here  may  characterize  tbe  whole  of  tb 
iiitsre.  Correct  enundatlon,  promptness,  quiet  and  cbeeifiil  o 
dexterity  of  hand,  even  the  proper  carriage  of  the  person,  most, 
cases  out  of  four,  be  learned  in  the  Primary,  if  in  any  scbooL 
reader  consider  whether  the  best  qualities  of  a  teacher  are  not 
in  such  schools,  and  whether  such  qaalities  do  not  deserve  to  be  n 
Several  years  ago,  the  accomplished  and  able  lady  now  at  the  hei 
Boston  Training  School  was  induced  to  leave  Oswego,  and  take  i 
tanfe  place  in  a  Boston  Grammar  School  After  filling  her  nen 
while,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  employers,  she  sait 
superintendent,  "  Sir,  I  cannot  slay  in  Boston,  unless  I  am  pr 
Not  nndflrstanding  whither  she  could  expect  lo  be  promoted  from 
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different  BcboolB  of  the  siime'  grade ;  sball  See  that  tlie  prescribe 
books  arf  used,  and  studies  purgmd,  and  nooe  others,  and  that  the 
ing  regnladons  and  all  orders  of  the  board  regarding  the  schoc 
carried  into  effect. 

Sect.  8.  He  shall  exert  his  personal  inflaence  to  secure  as  genei 
regnlar  an  attendance  as  possible,  and  equalize  as  &r  as  may  1 
Dumbers  in  the  diSfareat  schools  of  the  same  grade.  He  shall  he 
Erection  and  control  of  the  transfer  of  scholars  from  one  school  to  a 
of  the  same  grade ;  and  all  certificates  of  transfer  shall  be  signed  b 
Upon  every  application  for  a  transfer,  he  shall  carefully  investigE 
reason  therefor,  and  especially  regard  Ae  number  in  the  sclibols  ■ 
reeideoce  of  tha^cbolar.  In  doubtinl  or  difficult  casea,  he  shall  cons 
appropriate  sab-committees.  He  shall  take  ct^izance  of  all  a 
frnancy  or  non-attendance  npon  school,  which  may  come  to  bis  knoi 
and  strive  in  every  instance  to  reform  the  child.  In  case  his  effb 
unfnooeesfal,  he  shall  report  the  child  to  one  of  the  officers  whose  < 
is  to  make  complaint  in  such  cases. 

Sbot.  i.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  stady  of  our  school  i 
and  acquaint  himself  with  the  general  progress  of  education.  Hi 
attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  shall,  when  called  upon  ti 
ibi  chairman,  express  his  opinion  on  any  topic  under  discnssion,  an 
munioate  sach  information  as  he  may  have.  He  shall,  when  req 
attend  the  meetings  of  special  committees,  and  render  them  such  i 
as  nay  be  required.  He  aholl  keep  a  list  of  applicants  for  aitoat 
teJtchers,  and  all  snch  fujta  as  may  be  known. to  him  regarding  ih 
Mter,  expeiience  and  qnaliOcatioos  of  the  applicants.  He  shall 
to  the  snbMXHnmittees  of  schools  all  assistance  ih  bis  power,  an 
them  advised  with  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  their  several  i 

He  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  board,  at  some  time  dur 
month  of  Ibrch,  a  general  report  of  his  labors  fbr  the  year,  accoa 
by  such  statistical  tables,  and  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  inci 
thtUr  efficiency,  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

Skot.  5.  He  shall  recdve  and  examine  all  bflb  of  which  tbii 
takes  cognisance.  -  He  sttall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  school- 
yards, appurtenances,  and  to  the  methods  of  heating  and  ventilatin 
lag  to  secure  to  teachers  and  pupils  health  and  comfort,  and  at  th 
time  economy  to  the  town  in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  to  ] 
waste  and  injury  to  property. 

He  dull  open  on  account  with  each  school,  In  a  book  to  be  prgvi 
diat  purpose,  which  account  shall  state  the  actual  expense  inourr 
fbr  what  purpose  the  money  is  expended.  He  shall  asdertun  all  tl 
with  respect  to  non-resident  pupils  and  pupils  of  non-resident  parec 
see  that  the  information  is  Iiud  before  the  board. 
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kdicaliam  a&d  cfHuetratum,  if  not  ancommon,  an  certainlj  onrea 
liere  is  a  natarsl  propew  b^  which  Uie  mental  facaltiea  nutj  be  de 
t  is  >  matter  of  vut  importance  whether  the  perceptive  or  the  n 
owen  are  anfalded  flnt,  for  the  one  is  a  oatoral  order  of  devel 
le  other  unnatural  i  tlie  one  ia  in  accordaqoe  vith  the  laws  of  thi 
lind,  the  other  in  direct  oppoeition  to  tboee  laws.  Shall  the  me: 
apt  constantly  on  the  Btrelch  and  the  jodgment  neglected,  as 
^qaentl;  the  case,  or  shall  they  be  exercised  together  ?  These  qi 
od  such  as  theee,  most  be  anawered  before  we  can  arrire  at  1 
tethods  of  teaching.  A  careful  obserration  of  the  methods  pui 
ur  schools  oonviiiGed  me  that  in  this  respect  there  was  much  i 
nprovement,  and  that  the  beat  interests  of  the  schools  demanded 
latter  ihould  haTe  immediate  attention. 

The  last  defect  to  which  I  alluded,  was  a  want  of  nnit^  of  actioi 
i^bool  system.  Schools  of  the  same  grade  should  do  Uie  same  w 
boold  be  the  same  in  qoanlity  and  in  quality,  and  the  methods  si 
lie  same.  Vi(h  snch  a  system,  a  pupil  may  be  tran^rred  & 
chool  to  another  without  the  loss  of  a  single  day.  Such  trans 
requent,  and  most  necessarily  be,  in  consequenoe  of  change  of  re 
be  neoeuity  of  relierjpg  schools  that  are  overcrowded,  and  U 
eaions.  The  tugher  the  grade,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  snch  a 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Grammar  Schools.  These  are  recruited  Ir 
a  year  from  the  Intermediate,  the  next  lower  grade.  The  Centra 
oar  reonvee  pnpils  from  at  least  eight  different  schools.  Unlf 
dtools  shall  have  done  the  same  work,  the  attainments  of  the  pup 
f  conne  differ.  In  the  Grammar  School  they  are  to  form  one  c] 
iHows  of  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  loss  of  dme  somewhere 
hoae  most  advanced  must  wait  for  the  others  to  overtake  them, 
rbo  are  deficient  mast  be  pushed  forward  more  rapidly  than  their  : 
rill  allow.  The  resnlt  is  that  many  become  discouraged  and  leav 
be  close  of  the  first  year.  The  same  remai^  "PP^?  ^t^  great 
)  the  High  School  in  its  relations  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  defects  which  I  have  pmnted  out,  I  fiisl 
ydk  the  prepantion  of  a  pn^ramme  of  studies  for  each  grade  of 
lie  reenlt  of  my  labors  in  this  direction  I  now  submit  for  your  c 
tion.  The  work  for  each  year  is  first  stated  in  general  terms,  a 
le  part  to  be  done  each  taim  is  given  in  detail. 

PROORAKm  OF  Studies. 

Prihart  Schools. — fir^  Tear, — Sheldon's  Beading  Char 
lorii  on  the  same  to  be  spelled  by  the  sonnds  and  Uie  namec 
Jtters.  Hillard's  Second  Reader;  the  words  in  columns  to  be 
y  the  sounds  and  the  names  of  the  letters.— Arithmetic,  throi 
First  Step  "  in  Sheldon's  MannaL— Geography,  through  the  "  Fin 
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iMriced;  the  words  to  be  vritten  on  the  skte;  difficnlt  won 
Spelled  hj  the  sounds  and  the  nanwa  of  the  letters.  QnestioDS  on 
of  ci^itiUs.  Coaveraalbna  on  the  meaniog  of  what  is  read^— Bt 
Intellectual  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  Written  Arithmedo  on  t 
uid  blAckboud. — Coltoo  and  Fitch's  Introductory  Gtognphj-— 
DuntoD  and  Scribner's  Writing  Books#— Lessons  on  olyects,  fifteen 
at  least  each  day.-^inging  and  physical  exerdsei  daily. 

Firtl,  TfTM.— HiUard's  Thiid  Reader,  from  th«  106th  to  tfa 
page. — Worcester's  ComprchenuTe  Speller,  from  the  46th  to  (be  71i 
— Bobinson's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  through  Ad^tion.  Adc 
Written  Arithmetic  on  the  slate  and  blMdiboard;  do  amount  b 
one  Dullion. — Colton  and  Fitch's  latrodndorr  Geo^phj,  from 
to  the  S6th  page. 

Sieomd  TVrm. — Hillard's  Third  Baader,  completed.  Worcestei 
preheosive  Speller,  from  the  7Ist  to  the  105th  lesson. — Botunsoi 
leotual  Arithmetic,  through  SnbtracUon.  Snbtracdon  in  Writte: 
metie  oa  the  slate  and  blackboard ;  no  minuend  to  exceed  one 
—Colton  and  Fitch's  Introductorj'  Geography,  from  the  26th  to  I 
p««e. 

Third  7>rm^-Hillerd'B  Fourth  Beader,  from  the  88d  to  the  8: 
-^Worcester'B  ComprebensiTe  Speller,  from  the  lOfith  to  th 
lesson. — Botnnson's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  throngh  Hultiplicatioi 
t^lication  in  Written  Arithmetic  on  the  slate  and  blackboard;  no 
to  exceed  one  billion. — Colton  and  Fitch's  Introductory  Qeogr^) 
the  Sdlh  to  the  fi2d  page. 

Second  Tear. — ^The  same  general  directions  as  in  the  first  year. 

IVrtl  Zinm.— Hillard's  Fourth  Reader,  from  the  61st  to  the  12^ 
— Woroeeter's  CiHnprehensive  Speller,  from  the  140th  to  the  168t 
—Bobinson's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  through  Dirisioo.  Division 
tMi  ArithmeUc  on  the  slate  and  blackboard ;  no  dirideod  to  ex 
billion. — Colton  and  Fitch's  Intioductory  Geography,  from  the  5' 
70th  page. 

Second  TWm.— Hillard's  Fourth  Reader,  from  the  127th  to  tl 
page. — Worceslor's  Comprehenrive  Speller,  from  the  168th  to  tl 
lesson. — Robinson's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  from  the  fi7th  to  the  7 
Fractions  in  Written  Arithmetic ;  applying  such  principles  only 
been  dsveloped  in  the  Intellectual  Arithmetic— ^Colton  and  Fitch' 
ductory  Geography,  from  the  70th  to  the  80th  page ;  also  the  92d 
pages. 

J^ird  TVrm^-Hillanl'B  Fourth  Reader,  completed.— Woroeetei 
prebansiTe  Speller,  from  the  190th  to  the  SlOth  lesson.— Ri 
iDtellectual  Arithmetic,  from  the  73d  to  the  ^Oth  page.  Fra 
WrittBQ  Arithmetic;  applying  such  principles  only  as  bare  boei 
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ipb;,  from  the  60th  td  the  70th  pag«yS7ntax  of  nouna,  ad 
rbs  and  adrerbi. 

l^ird  Terjn.~BS]ud'e  FifUi  Reader,  from  the  1st  to  the  22i 
Worcesrer'B  CompreheDuve  Speller,  from  the  li6th  page  to  thi 
ibiDson'a  'latellectual  Arithmetic,  from  the  129th  to  the  145t 
irceotage  in  Bobinaon'g  Practical  Arithmf>tic  firom  the  230tb 
2d  page. — Colton'B  Qaarto  Geography,  from  the  70th  to  the  80 
Syntax  of  pronouns,  prepoeitions,  conjunctions  a&d  inteijectjons. 
TMrd  Ttar. — ^The  same  general  directions  as  in  the  first  jear. 
Fint  Zlm^-Hillard's  FifUi  Header,  from  the  22d  to  the  39th 
leD  from  the  reading  lesson  each  daj. — Bobinson's  Intellectoa 
itic,  from  the  104th  to  the  113th  pag?.  Percentage  in  .He 
ractical  Arithmetic,  from  the  252d  to  the  26dth  page.— Colton's 
eographj,  from  the  80th  to  the  103d  page.— Apply  the  princ 
rmology  and  syntax  to  a  portion  of  the  reading  lessons  aasig 
a  term ;  the  selections  not  to  exceed  ten  pages,  and  to  be  about 
rided  between  prose  and  poetry,  with  an  abnndaoce  <tf  o 
!itten  exerdses  in  ilinstm&n  of  each  principle. 
Second  Ttrm. — Hillard's  FifUi  Header,  from  the  39th  to  the  54tl 
)ell  from  the  reading  lesson  each  day. — Robinson's  Intellectual 
Blic,from  the  llSth  to  the  118th  page.  Ratio,  Proportjoo,  an 
ration  in  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  from  the  269th  to  th 
ige,  and  from  the  332d  to  the  836th  inclusive.— Colton's  Quarto ' 
ly ;  review  the  Western  Hemisphere.— Grammar,  as  prescribec 
St  term. 

l%ird  r«m— Hiltard's  Fiflh  Reader,  from  the  54th  to  the  74tl 
>ell  from  the  reading  lesson  each  day. — Robinson's  Intellectua 
Btic ;  reviewing  the  most  imporlant  principles.'  Involutioa  and 
in  in  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  from  the  S03d  to  thi 
ge. — Colton's  Quarto  Geography;  review  the  entire  book. — Gi 
prescribed  for  the  firat  term. 

High  School.— iVrrt  liar.— Algebra,  LaUn,  French,  Natural 
hy,  English  Language,  Geography,  Reading,  Writing. 
Second  Tear. — I^etoric,  Latin,  French,  Chemistry,  Geometry, 
mgnage,  Geography,  Reading  Writing. 

TSirrf    Tear. — History,    Latin,   French,   Geology,  Natural    '. 
■Ithmetic,  English  Language,  Geography,  Reading  Writing. 
Fourth  Tear. — BKslory,  Latin,  French,  Astronomy,  Botany,  C 
n  of  the  United  States,  English  Language,  Arithmetic,  Geo 
lading.  Writing. 

Declamations  and  Compositions  through  the  course.  Classes 
med  in  Book-keeping  and  Surveying  whenever  a  sufficient  no 
pils  may  desire  it 
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in  the  Grammar  Schools  from  four  to  three  yean,  as  al 
Scholora  graduate  from  ihese  achoob  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
This  redaction  of  time  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Sc 
a  pupil  to  pass  through  the  full  couree  of  four  years  in  the 
and  graduate  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  the  s 
of  three  years  and  graduate  at  sixteen  or  eeventeen  years  o 
confident  that  thia  plan,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  meet 
the  people,  and  I  submit  it  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
approval. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  some  of  the  changes  tb 
made  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  I  begin  with  the  Frii 
Reading  and  spelling  occupy  much  of  the  time  in  this  gra 
Indeed,  It  is  their  chief  work.  It  is  very  necessary  that  tbii 
be  well  done.  The  best  methods  should  be  discovered,  and 
made  imperative.  For  instance,  there  are  two  methods  of 
alphabet :  one,  by  teaching  the  names  of  tbe  letters,  and 
•  teaching  their  sounds.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  i 
September,  both  methods  were  in  use.  A  majority  were 
former.  If  we  ore  to  judge  of  a  method  by  its  results,  ll 
question  which  of  these  is  to  be  preferred.  Accordingly, 
in  bringing  the  matter  to  your  notice,  and  in  accordance  wi 
Uons,  have  obtained  Sheldon's  Phonic  Reading  Cbarls  for  ll 
in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  the  corresponding  class  in  the  1 
These  charts  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  contain  sufficient 
la  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year.  The  pupil  pai 
to  Hillord's  Second  Reader.  This  change,  I  believe,  recei' 
approval  of  the  teachers.  Changes  have  also  been  made  i 
of  teaching  arithmetic  and  geography.  The  instruction 
branches  is  oral,  and  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  p 
taught  to  think;  that  ideas,  not  words,  are  the  legitimate  ot 
As  a  guide  in  the  teaching  of  these  branches,  I  have  rea 
the  use  of  tbe  teachers,  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementa 
believing  it  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

The  use  of  the  slate  in  tbe  Primary  Schools  has  been  end 
second  and  third  classes  have  been  taught  to  print  small  I 
itals.  The  first  class  has  been  taught  to  write.  The  interi 
in  these  exercises  is  truly  encouraging,  and  the  progress,  i 
remarkable.  Little  boys  and  girls  who  three  months  ai 
write  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  can  now  write  the  sm 
capitals,  and  some  of  them  even  their  names  legibly  and  i 
this  all.  The  pupil  is  thus  furnished  with  useful  employ 
good  order  of  the  school  is  thereby  promoted.  These  slate 
in  my  judgment,  invaluable.    Such  ore  the  most  importani 
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*  which  a  change  of  method  U  needed.  I  have  uked  70a 
these  in  particular,  to  enable  jou  to  judge  of  the  general  sco[ 
and  labon  in  this  direction. 

Atpcriiilmilml  rff  ficltooli. — Tnoku.!  EnsBMir. 

RuU*  and  Xegtilatiatu, — 1.  The  teachers  vQl  be  at  Iheii 
fifteen  miautea,  and  in  stonnj  or  cold  'weather  tweatf  m 
school  time. 

2.  Tbej  will  see  that  their  rooms,  grounds  and  all  the  pi 
achool-house,  are  kept  neat  and  in  good  order  during  term  tli 

3.  The;  are  not  to  dismiss  their  schools  or  change  the 
except  by  permission  of  the  committee,  nor  mnat  any  1 
fifteen  minutes.. 

4.  No  contribations  for  any  pnrposB  are  to  be  taken  up,  do 
not  pertaining  to  the  direct  woii  of  the  school,  and  no  off 
to  display  their  books  or  wares  in  the  schools. 

5.  Scholars  who  do  not  reach  the  school-house  before  the 
or  who  have  been  absent  from  school,  must  have  a  writtei 
their  parents  or  guardians,  before  they  can  be  admitted.  1 
all  but  Primary  Schools. 

6.  Any  damage  done  to  the  school-house,  groands  or  prei 
pud  for  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  or  children  ( 
"  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  "  enact,  that  all  such  n 
Ion  damage  iball  be  punished  "by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  one  yei 

7.  No  deviation  must  be  made  from  the  coarse  of  stud; 
tke  committee,   nor  any  scholar  either  degraded  or  proa 
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ATIIOL. 

The  town,  the  past  two  years,  has  by  abolishing 
and  redistrictrng  Ihe  town,  made  a  strong  move  in  the 
and  we  believe  the  discontent  thus  produced  has  very  gem 
and  all  are  ready  to  admit  that  these  changes  were  i 
essary  and  desirable.  The  size  of  onr  schools  is  now 
with  ihe  same  outlay  of  money  our  children  would  receiv 
privileges  than  formally ;  very  few  would  prefer  the  old  sy 
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exampled  liberality,  the  town  voted  at  the  laet  March  meeting 
ale  $3,600  for  District  Schools,  thus  doubling  odt  appropriaUon 
rs,  and  $700  vilh  the  income  of  the  Khool  ftind  for  the  High 
h  the  nnderatanding  that  all  the  achoola  Bbonld  be  kept  thirt^- 

in  a  year,  and  the  High  School  forty  weeks.  Under  the 
port  of  each  school,  you  will  notice  that  all  the  scholaia  have 
s  privilege  of  thirty-two  week?'  schooling  with  but  three  or  four 

when  &om  acddental  causes  they  had  but  thirty  weeks. 
iere  tlie  town  never  made  aa  appropriation  of  money  which 
geoemi  satisfaction  to  all  our  people — never  made  an  appropii- 
1  promises  such  a  retam  in  the  present  and  future,  of  real,  sub- 
id  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  here  record  the  fact  that  at  the  annual 
jting  this  year,  the  town  by  providing  for  thirty  weeks  of  school 
For  the  ensuing  year,  has  sabslantially  maintained  its  advanced 
jid  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  continue  this  policy 

ion  of  the  town,  in  voting  not  to  divide  the  school  money 
e  districts,  an  recommended  in  our  last  report,  has  worked  well, 
u>d  mora  equal  than  the  old  practice,  which  would  give  one 
ileen  and  another  twenty-five  weeks.  Now  all  the  schooU  are 
the  same  number  of  weeks  alike,  and  equal  school  privileges 
f  more  nearly  secured. 

P.  Ltitoe,  Qbo.  L.  Hunt. 


AUBURN. 

■eased  appropriation  of  the  town  the  past  year  ia  an  important 
Is  a  higher  grade  of  schools.  It  enables  the  prndential  commit- 
re  the  services  of  teachers  of  ability  and  experience,  at  a  higher 

they  have  been  able  to  pay  before,  without  making  the  term 
)  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 

lees  cannot  exercise  too  much  caro  in  their  choice  of  teachers, 
lid  be  Eufiicienlly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schoob  to 
mselves  as  to  what  is  wanted  of  a  teacher ;  and  to  allow  no 
on  except  suitable  qualifications,  to  govern  them  in  making  their 
that  those  may  be  secured  who  not  only  may  succeed,  but  Irom 
n  ability  to  perform  what  is  required  will  be  something  more 

to  do  welL  The  idea  that  any  one  will  do  for  a  summer  term 
school,  is  erroneous. 

rson  wishes  to  construct  any  difficult  or  complicated  piece  of 
,  he  would  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  employ  a 
not  thoroughly  aequainted  with  the  bosiness.     The  education  of 
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tlie  Touiig  is  a  work  that  demands  all  the  skill  and  onergj  it  u 
engage  in  iL 

SdioBl  CuMtiUte—B-  A.  Niwtoh,  Jr.,  D  WRintBT. 

BARRE. 

Spelling. — ^More  ttian  usual  attention  has  been  giren  to  Bp« 
the  winter,  and  some  new  methods  of  recitation  were  intiw 
have  awakened  an  interest  in  this  so  much  neglected  jet  impo 
of  Btaiy,  that  was  very  encouraging. 

Tbare  has  been  a  growing  dislike  of  this  stad7  in  our  schoc 
years,  and  the  lai^ger  classes  have  considered  this  recitation  i 
peculiarljr  to  the  primer  dasses,  and  beneath  the  notice  of 
fint  claeaes.  A  few  words  were  spelled  from  the  reading 
dailjTt  and  in  many  schools  this  was  all  the  attention  given  to  t 
ful  study  by  scholars  above  the  age  of  ten  yeora.  Our  b 
averred  that  it  was  impoasible  to  get  a  good  recitation  in  this 
older  scholars,  and  at  tiie  teachers'  meetings  the  question  was  i 
can  be  done  to  make  this  study  inviting  to  the  scholars,  so  tl 
give  their  spelling  lessons  enough  study  to  acquire  a  respectabl 
therein.  Town  spelling  schools  were  proposed  and  accepted  i 
for  the  difficulty;  and  accordingly  spelling  schools  were  held 
hall  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  which  nearly  all  the  distr 
were  represented.  A  lesson  of  some  ten  pages,  from  the  s| 
was  given  out  weekly.  A  commendable  rivalry  soon  existe 
pupils  to  be  victorious  in  the  "spelling  down"  exercise,  in  wl 
sent  the  scholar  making  it  to  his  seat.  The  people  of  the  vai 
began  also  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  to  encourage  i 
not  only  to  win  the  victory  for  themselves  but  for  their  distrio 
has  this  interest  been  excited  that  many  of  the  venerable  and 
citizens  have  proposed  a  spelling  school  in  which  not  only  the 
all  others  in  town  may  compete ;  and  to  add  zest  to  the  idei 
proposed  that  the  committee,  teachers  and  scholars  should  . 
those  not  intimately  connected  with  the  schools.  Whatever 
adopted  this  year,  the  success  of  the  past  winter,  the  snow  I 
withstanding,  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  a  continuaoce  ol 
either  weekly  or  bi-weekly,  the  details  of  the  meetings  to 
by  consultation  with  the  teachers  and  others  interested. 

School  CoBuniUte. — N.  E.  Hau.AMD,  A.  O.  Whsiuice,  CHABLia  O.  A 

BERLIN. 

Each  district  agent  ordinarily  has  applications  sufficient  tt 
town.    But  the  school  committee  have  hitherto  met  only 
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iDpathizeB  with  him  in  not  likiog  the  teacher,  and  that  for  no  in 
laioa  under  the  eun. 

Few  te&cben  have  every  aptness.  It  is  bo  in  all  callings.  Bu 
IS  not  a  tangible  defect,  and  commits  no  positive  offence,  how  utb 
irsiveof  the  fint  objects  of  a  school  is  parental  leoiencj  to  a  m' 
^  special  attachment  to  a  teacher. 

Again,  we  could  read  you  chapters  of  careless  and  ilUwilled  bel 
[wd  schools,  which  parents  of  such  disturbers  never  dreamed  i 
ing  is  a  nuisance.  But  how  many  parents  are  there  who  will 
ave  a  child's  faults  which  affect  the  whole  district,  fairly  slated  1 
hen  real? 

Scholars  have  rights.  An  abusive  teacher  ought  to  be  dischaigi 
ibolare  be  heard.  Decide  the  question  on  its  trne  merits.  But 
}  baman  nature  in  the  teacher  as  well  as  in  the  child.  A  child 
lade  to  see  the  difference  between  being  wronged  and  not  being 
md  no  child  not  wronged  should  be  countenaooed  in  school  comp 
le  reason  he  is  not  so  pleased  as  to  like  his  teacher.  We  are  ni 
ists  for  teachers  who  abuse  their  calling ;  nor  for  such  as  mt 
liemselves  into  it  unfitted  by  nature  for  so  great  a  work.  Such, 
espect,  we  have  known.  But  it  is  not  these  especially  who  encoi 
bstaclea  referred  to.  Maiiy  a  school  has  failed  in  this  town,  for 
rant  of  parental  cooperation  through  the  pupils.  Parents  mi 
round  the  schooL  We  do  not  ask  that  you  rally  to  the  sup[ 
eacher  who  has  not  just  claims  to  her  position.  But  if  she  c 
mpeached  by  open  and  fair  statement  of  charges,  you  must  not 
0  mere  dislikes.  It  is  easy  to  aay  that  a  teacher  roust  gain  the  lo 
inpili.  But  if  a  teacher  fails  of  this,  yet  does  not  wrong  a  pup 
ompetent  as  a  teacher,  it  is  abusive,  out  of  measure,  to  oppose  1 
ir  neglect  her  orders.  Abusive  to  her,  and  abusive  to  the  schooL 
We  see  plainly  the  want  of  more  supennteodenoe  of  the 
four  committee  are  likely  to  be  always  men  of  many  other  car 
natter  of  compensation,  by  law  and  by  usage,  does  but  little  in 
ervice.  Bnt  every  school  really  needs  two  or  three  entire  days  ei 
rom  the  same  person.  He  needs  to  see  the  whole  routine  of  th< 
nd  to  know  the  standing  of- every  class.  Then  he  can  inielligen 
if  teacher  and  pupils.  The  service  would  in  ilaelf  be  a  pleasur 
rorthy  school  commitee.  But  in  this  selfish  and  busineas-drivi 
he  principle  of  pure  beaevolence  is  waiting  for  its  day.  The  I 
titute  for  such  visitations  as  suggested  is  the  frequent  calls  ol 
Were  the  proper  interest  shown  in  this  respect,  there  would  be 
a  a  school  term  without  some  visitation.  It  would  have  a  most 
iffect  on  teacher  and  pupils. 

5«AoaI  OHuuKe*.— W.  A.  Hoooaran,  Wm.  Babsbtt,  E.  HAirraaoBS. 
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BLACKSTONE. 

nproTementa  bavo  been  mode  in  tbe  Common  Scbool  Bjstem 
last  half  ceolnr3r.  It  would  be  intereating  and  profitable  to 
lie  school-houses,  the  tfixt-books,  the  reading  books  and  the 
teadiiDg  fifty  years  ago  with  thoee  of  the  present  daj.  But  we 
nld  be  more  profitable  to  examine  and  see  if  there  are  not 
t  tilings  in  our  Common  School  system  which  will  not  bear  crit- 
oar  rage  for  improvement,  we  are  sometimes  liable  to  improve 

Sometimes  a  reputed  improvement  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
die  worse. 

I  few  years  past  great  stress  has  been  placed  on  tborongbness 
We  believe  it  has  been  iatrodnced  and  made  popular  by 
>m  tbe  Normal  Schools,  and  there  is  no  better  quality  in  our 
an  thoroughness  when  under  ihe  guidance  of  good  coromoa 
t  thoroughness  without  some  measure  of  prepress  has  no  merit. 
I  in  our  schools  are  made  up  of  scholars  of  very  difl^rent  capac- 
ming.  Some  will  learn  a  lesson  in  thirty  minutes,  which  can- 
rned  by  others  in  two  hours.  And  to  make  the  matter  still 
itions  are  almost  wholly  dispensed  with  in  many  schools.  The 
liar  in  the  class  moat  be  walled  for  by  all  tbe  rest,  Ull  he  can 
e  whole  lesson  from  beginning  to  end  without  omitting  or  mis- 
single  fact  or  idea.  By  the  use  in  recitations  of  properly 
estioDS,  the  class  would  be  able  to  get  longer  lessons  and  fix 
:  valuable  bets  in  the  mind.  In  the  manufacturing  villages,  a 
part  of  tbe  children  leave  tbe  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
8.  While  such  children  do  attend  school,  it  is  highly  impor* 
leir  time  be  spent  in  learning  those  things  which  will  be  moat 

them  in  afler-life.  In  reading,  we  think  there  has  been  great 
nt  in  the  last  twenty-6ve  or  thirty  years.      In  most  of  our 

bars  a  much  larger  proportion  of  good  readers  than  formerly, 
e  schools  in  tbe  villages  has  contributed  much  to  this  improve- 
the  lower  grades,  reading  and  spelling  occupy  almost  the  whole 
BchooL  In  tbe  ungraded  schools,  the  time  of  the  teacher  is 
ong  almost  all  the  Common  Sobool  branches,  and  necessarily  but 
tion  of  time  is  given  to  reading  and  spelling.  In  proficiency 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  our  schools.  In  some  the  spelling 
isfactory  and  deserves  much  praise  ;  in  others  it  has  evidently 
uoh  neglected.  We  can  hardly  acquire  too  much  knowledge  of 
ge  which  is  the  medium  of  all  our  communicalimis  with  the  world 
,  and  the  vehicle  of  almost  all  improvement  and  progress. 
DBtitutioQ  of  Massachusetts  coufines  the  right  of  suffrage  to  those 
>le  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.     Bat  we  ought  not 
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I  be  satisfied  to  Eillow  any  child  to  take  leave  of  the  schools  will 
]le  to  speak  and  write  the  language  with  some  degree  of  gi 
irrectaeis.  We  find  few  good  grammarians  in  our  schools.  G 
[>t  studied  BO  mach,  or  it  is  not  studied  so  Buccessfallj,  as  forme 
r  fifty  yeare  ago,  when  scholars  generally  attended  school 
lonlhs  in  a  year,  and  studied  Murray's  Grammar  and  Eiercise! 
le  schools  exhibited  as  much  proficiency  in  the  grammaticBl  i 
IngUsh  language  as  they  do  to-day. 

Those  text-books  which  teach  Ihe  correct  grammatical  use  a 
uage  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  manner,  are  the  best  adap 
mited  time  which  a  large  class  of  children  are  permitted  to  i 
temmon  Schoola.  As  a  general  rule  it  should  be  the  object  of  t 
>  direct  the  studies  of  the  pupil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pvi 
reatest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  briefest  lime. 

Afler  he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammat 
ODS,  of  the  agreement  and  goremment  of  words  in  sentence 
pplication  of  the  rules  of  syntax  bo  as  to  be  able  to  parse  coi 
lost  difGcult  authors,  analysis  may  he  introduced  as  an  ing( 
iterestiog  exercise.  As  an  introduction  to  rhetoric,  perhaps  in 
tudied  with  some  profit 

ScJiool  CuDWHUee.— M.  D.  Sodthwcok,  J.  E.  Editabd*,  E.  W.  Pobtkb. 

BOLTON. 

We  bare  no  faith  in  the  stand-still  policy.  We  believe  ii 
Ve  believe  we  are,  on  the  whole,  advancing-  "  New  times  de 
leasures  and  new  men."  Progression  is  written  on  the  face 
bing.  And  because  a  certain  style  of  school-house,  a  partJculai 
tudy,  or  certain  noted  teachers  were  good  and  performed  all 
eqnired  of  tbem  in  their  day  and  generation,  it  does  not  folloi 
ronld  be  considered  good  now.  Smi  there  are  those  who  do  i 
1  this  progress;  particularly  when  applied  to  schools.  Thf 
bink,  (or  at  least  talk  as  if  they  thought,)  schools  in  former  da; 
S  now.  It  is  only  necessary  that  these  would-he  tavam  enu 
ubjects  about  which  a  scholar  was  expected  to  be  informed 
go,  and  make  a  comparison  with  the  studies  of  the  present  da; 

How  many  and  bow  various  are  the  applications  of  steam, 
ght  and  heat.  These  subjects  then  were  comparatively  in  th< 
ad  but  little  undentood,  and  a  scbool-boy  knew  little  or  nothii 
low  a  child  of  fifteen,  educated  in  one  of  our  District  Schools,  i 
imething  about  any  one  of  them.  No  one  then  had  ever  thoa 
ical  geography  as  a  separate  study  for  our  schools ;  and  in  pol 
iphy,  what  a  trifie  was  it  to  learn  about  fifteen  or  twenty  St 
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nt]y,at  otber  timee  by  hasty  steps  omidBt  the  cares  and  perpUi 
fficnlt  and  often  irksome  calling,  bat  seldom  grave  enough  b 
:buke ;  should  such  arise  there  are  proper  ways  to  meet  them, 
lies  to  be  applied.  That  our  Public  School  system  is  vitsll/ 
ith  the  purity  and  permanence  of  our  republican  government, 
le  extent  and  importance  of  this  relation  are  continusllj  inert 
cts  too  potent  to  require  proof.  But  the  queetion  is,  How  can  o 
9  made  most  efFeclually  to  foster  a  wholesome  respect  for  law  ? 
tient  that  tbe  school  falls  to  secure  this  end,  it  fails  in  one  ol 
Dporlant  functions. 

"  Order  Is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  should  he  tlie  requisitii 
;hool.  In  schools  of  from  forty  to  fifty  scholars,  a  moihid 
dies  for  subordination  on  the  power  of  persuasion  alone.  Tbw 
overned  nowhere  else,  and  nowhere  else  persuaded,  are  expei 
eld  under  a  salutary  restraint  by  the  gentle  sway  of  ioTitinj 
Ve  urge  nothing  against  the  power  of  persuasion  within  its 
mits,  and  we  could  wish  that  these  limits  were  mnch  wider  tha 
8  they  doubtless  would  be  with  improved  domestic  education, 
ieady  respect  to  authority  at  home  prepares  the  way  for  easy  g 

I  school,  and  whilst  it  b  a  perpetual  blessing  to  the  child,  it  is 
omfort  to  the  parent  and  a  service  done  to  the  public  Not  til! 
landed  authorily  creates  the  power  of  persuasion  at  home  can 
is  triumph  abroad.  Law — not  a  name,  but  a  power — must  hai 
xisleDce,  and  if  this  knowledge  cannot  be  communicated  by  it 
hould  be  acquired  by  asei^e  of  its  wholesome  penalties,  Wh 
ede  that  corporal  punishment  in  school  is  seldom  necessary  or 
re  would  not  have  it  interdicted,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  il 
ically  wron^  It  is  often  denounced  on  the  ground  that  it  blun 
ibilities  of  the  scholar.  What  sensibilities  ?  It  appeals  direi 
ibysical  sensibilities,  and  in  the  few  cases  that  really  demand 
neat,  these  are  the  only  sensibilities  that  can  be  reached 
Lpproacb.  No,  but  it  is  the  moral  sensibilities  that  are  blunted 
I,  that  in  the  supposed  cases,  these  have  already  been  so  I 
■enumbed,  that  they  are  not  affected  by  the  hig^r  motives.  I 
nee  brought  within  the  sphere  of  proper  authority,  and  aa  op[ 
jained  to  make  the  voic^  of  the  angels  of  their  better  natore 
>pportun!(y  which  every  true  teacher  is  ever  anxiously  waiting 
^gain,  it  is  objected  that  corporal  punishment  destroys  the  sel 
he  scholar.  What  is  the  province  of  self-respect  ?  What  has  it 

II  the  time  that  the  scholar  has  been  trampling  upon  well-kn< 
ions,  and  continued  indifferent  to  motives  that  appeal  decisiv 
elf-respect?  Self-respect  most  exist  before  it  can  be  destroy 
loUe  quality  when  it  is  geouioe,  and  should  be  cultivated  with 
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Ice,  that  they  bold  an  imporlaiit  trust.  Veiatioas  and  try! 
Ic«  generally  b,  he  should  consider  himself  for  the  time  bei 
fvant  of  the  district  and  aa  an  agent  of  the  town.  The  school 
tnres  are  in  hia  care,  to  be  protected  in  vacation  and  kept  in 
;  the  term  of  school.  This  does  not  reqaire  any  previous  v 
itrict  directing  him  to  pat  the  honse  in  proper  order.  If  a  wi 
broken,  if  a  door  needs  a  latch  or  lock,  if  the  plsBtering  has  I 
i  walls,  or  the  room  needs  whitewasbiog,  or  the  seats  need 
ike  them  comfortable,  or  if  the  windows  have  neither  blind: 
ns, — in  all  these  and  similar  cases,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prudi 
ttee  to  reptur  the  injury  or  supply  the  defect ;  so  in  regai 
ils,  brooms,  dippers  or  tumblers.  For  the  above  mentioned  pi 
udentisl  committee  has  the  whole  credit  of  the  district  at  bis 
i  must  or  can  make  these  provisions,  and  the  district  must  pa; 
ley  cannot  prohibit  him  by  any  vote.  He  derives  his  powei 
w,  and  a  district  cannot  repeal  a  statute  of  the  Ckimmon wealth 

one  of  the  above  named  purposes  can  the  prudential  coma 
y  part  of  the  money  raised  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  sch 
e  charges  which  belong  to  the  district,  and  the  district  must 
3ney  to  defray  them. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  we  fear  it  is  now  to  some  extent,  for 
mroittees  to  abstract  some  portion  of  the  school  money  in  orde 
me  of  these  expenses,  but  such  a  course  is  without  warrant  ani 
egal.  In  addition  to  duties  of  prudential  committees,  and  in  < 
e  most  important  of  all,  is  the  selection  of  teachers.  Too  grei 
gilance  cannot  be  used  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  this  duly 
ing  real  interest  and  integrity  to  their  work,  the  schools  are  lil 
success ;  if  olherwiee,  they  are  liable  to  prove  a  failure, 
iderstandiog  and  good  feeling  should  at  alt  times  exist  betweer 
d  prudential  comAittees.  Let  no  jealousy  of  rights  infringec 
idue  importance  attach  itself  to  the  holding  of  either  office.  I 
t  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  filness  of  any  teacher  whit 
esented  for  examination,  and  which  might  result  in  an  expt 
icher  from  a  school  after  a  fair  trial,  throw  a  whole  district,  p 
ildren,  into  a  controversy  which  may  take  years  to  obliterate. 

Bduml  C(mmiatt.—A.  H.  Hodltox,  D.  S.  Fiauc,  Geo.  W.  Jobhsoit. 

DUDLEY. 

How  Afferent,  in  many  cases,  would  our  schools  appear  if 
iited  more  by  the  parents !  Children  love  to  be  noticed,  and 
len  others  are  interested  in  them,  and  this  knowledge  incites  i 
>re  studions  and  more  obedient.      If  parents   would    beco: 
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id  proMDce.  Thia  qoftlit^  ii  not  necessarily  sllied  vHh  tliose  tha 
terary  culture  and  fine  aclioliitBhip  posdble,  snd  its  combinatio 
tern  ia,  ia  hxA,  Bomewhat  rare.  When,  however,  united,  their  pc 
lay  become,  if  he  deeires  it,  a  most  nsefal  and  distinguished  iost 
ad  fWitniv,  if  b«  honestly  devotes  himself  to  hia  task,  is  impoasibi 
ill  be  BUGcessfiit,  and  what  b  more,  he  will  be  snceesafnl  from  the 
K  is  predsely  because  these  men  are  mre,  that  in  tbe  trial 
iachera  so  many  failures  are  experienced,  and  it  is  for  the  same 
lat  when  found,  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them,  unless  indncem< 
smain  can  be  oSbred  them,  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  tbi 
aloe.  Highly  remuneratiTe  sittiations  will  always  be  open  to  the 
.  cannot  be  expected  they  will  be  contented  to  fill  inferior  ones, 
ire  it  has  generally  happened  in  the  efforts  to  fill  the  vacancie! 
igher  schools,  that  while  no  difficalty  was  experienced  in  finding 
nfflcient  scholarship,  it  has  been  a  task  of  formidable  difllcnlly  to  ] 
no  who  was  not  only  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  whom  experien 
roved  capable  of  properly  goTeming  hts  school.  Fwling  to  obia 
a  one,  the  only  alternative  was  to  make  the  experiment  with  th 
romising  of  those  who  offered  themselTeS)  and  if  the  requisite  capi 
isdpline  was  not  wanting,  a  succesaful  school  followed  almost  as  a 
f  course;  for  the  possession  of  a^olarly  gifts  and  training  can  be, 
ntisfactorily  proved  before  the  choice  is  made.  If  the  power  of  j 
lent  was  lacldng,  nothing  reowiDed  but  to  try  the  experiment  ane* 
Scbnl  OMMiOMr— Auam  HiLLsa,  C.  H.  B.  8ho<t,  Geo.  D.  Couar,  E 
OMBS,  Gao.  A.  Taaaxr,  Taoa.  S.  Bump. 


Another  way  of  promoting  the  red  elBci«iey  of  our  schools 
iTuig  lo  tbe  Primary  departments  their  true  place  in  our  ednc 
fstem. 

Do  we  attach  sufficient  tnportanee  to  them  ?  Is  care  enough  ti 
H  selection  of  their  teachers  ?  They  need  the  very  best.  Ia  no 
f  life  does  tbe  child  need  more  skilful  truning  than  daring  th 
pent  in  the  Primuy  Schools.  If  he  is  under  the  right  influence 
ill  be  eoroparatiTely  eai^  to  instnict  and  govern  Mm  when  older, 

coitt  when  enee  broken  by  a  master  of  the  business,  may  be  m 
y  a  less  skilfai  band  afterwards.  But  we  are  not  in  favor  of  bi 
■to  the  traces  little  children  of  Ave,  six  asd  seven  years  old,  I 
titirse  of  hard  and  severe  sindy.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  ti 
e  interested  or  benefited  mainly  by  books.  What  they  need  mo: 
nythlng  else,  is  oral  rnstmction.  To  confine  them  to  books  weari 
isguBts  them,  and  pngudices  them  against  tba  schooL     We  must 
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it  good  teachers  vithont  paying  thorn  well.  A  yoong  lady  wl 
dollar  a  day  in  a  shop,  will  not  teach  school  for  three  or  fbi 
iek.  No  more  laborious  or  paios.1aking  claas  of  persons  <x 
an  faithftil  teachers,  and  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  hia  hii 
ber  things,  so  here,  the  best  is  [he  cheapest. 
Would  it  not  add  to  the  nsefuliiesa  of  our  schook  If  mor 
Duld  be  given  in  them  to  the  cultiration  of  polite  and 
anners? 

This  is  not  one  <^  the  main  subjects  to  be  looked  aAer  we 
is  of  suffldent  importance  to  demand  more  attention  than  it 
ceives.  A  kind  and  winning  manner  on  the  part  of  a  tea 
Bgical  influence  in  a  schooL  Let,  then,  the  teacher  cultivat 
!at  this  spirit  in  all  her  intercourse  with  her  pupils ;  and  let  h 
■ecept  and  example,  teach  the  scholars  to  be  respectfiil,  courl 
iligiDg,  to  cultivate  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  true  re 
Ble.  All  this  will  gain  them  friends,  and  enable  theoi  to  b 
lasfnl  in  life  than  will  a  mde,  coarse,  disrespectful  deportme 
irception  of  propriety,  and  a  disposition  to  please  or  oblige 
nd  greatly  to  sofUn  the  asperities  of  daily  life,  and  prove 
ibricating  cnl  to  make  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  si 
ork  smoothly  and  effectively.  Let  thea  the  children  be  ta 
^00^  as  well  as  the  home,  to  be  gentle  in  their  deportment,  qn 
lovemeots,  pure  in  their  language,  kind  and  affectionate  in  all 
)urse  with  each  other,  their  teacher,  their  parents,  and  all  ott 
SdtoU  Cbmnltic— TBoiuaO.B[ScoE,GiLBiBT  JtoBBiHi,  JoHx  W.Si 

HAEDWICK. 

The  school  committee  would  kindly  and  constantly  nrge  »[ 
le  necessity  of  their  cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation  "with 
rder  to  secure  the  highest  proeperity  of  our  Common  Schools, 
ifluence  of  teachers  is  thus  sostained  by  them,  they  cannot 
I  snoceasfal  in  the  instruction  and  disdpllne  of  their  childc 
ould  be  in  other  circumstances.  Children  place  great  confldi 
idgmeot  and  opinions  of  their  parents,  and  readily  imbibe  the! 
id  feelings,  look  to  them  as  their  superiors,  and  if  through 
irive  a  disrespect  for  their  teachers,  their  tufluence  over  thei 
>od  is  entirely  lost.  I^t  the  demerits  of  the  teacher  be  free 
r  parents  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  And  this  eentiii 
ffused  through  Uie  whole  school,  through  the  sympathy  exis^ 
iholars,  and  surely  work  its  ruin.  Parents  cannot  more 
Dpair  the  influence  of  a  school,  prevent  its  ancceas,  than  by  d 
le  presence  of  its  pupils  the  faults  of  the  teacher,  and  attempt 
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ely  directiDg  th«ir  reading,  and  by  aidiog  theu  in  forming 

H>  reading  as  to  obtaia  the  fiiU  poueuion  of  the  treasures 

tains. 

four  committee,  in  doaing  their  report,  would  offer  a  few  tb( 

important  subject  of  school  discipline.  It-  is  a  enl^ect  w 
^ra  and  parents  should  fulljr  understand.  It  is  moit  intimt 
ted  with  the  success  of  our  schools.  A  prosperous  school  can 
maintiuned  withotit  judicious  discipline  than  the  health  and  t! 
□an  body  can  be  secured  without  the  free  circulation  of  the  bl 
ool  must  respect  and  jdeld  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher  or  I 
I.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  How  can  successful  s 
Imction  be  secured  in  onr  schools  without  qaiet  and  stillnt 
ool-room,  and  the  close  attention  of  scholars  to  their  studies  i 
IS?  The  power  that  can  secure  this  lies  at  the  foundation  ( 
some  Public  Schools  this  cannot  be  secured  without  a  resort  t 
uures.  Just  punishment  becomes  necessary  to  the  prosperi 
a  and  even  existence  of  the  school.  While  the  rod  slamben 
afion  disturbs  tbt  school,  preventing  success.  The  waywan 
luot  be  controlled  by  moral  suasion.  They  are  lost  to  its  pow 
Is  are  too  strong  to  be  bowed  by  its  influence.  There  can  be 
tory  progress  in  the  acbool-room  until  order  and  quiet  are  rest< 
at  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  we  sacrifice  the  school,  the  money 
support,  the  property  connected  with  its  maintenance  and  its 

public?  or  shall  those  be  made  to  submit  who  will  not  confc 
es  without  an  experience  of  the  penalties  of  their  violatio 
re  are  in  some  schools.  Shall  the  balance  turn  in  favor  of  i 
i  spirits  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  suasion,  or  in  fai 
lefits  to  the  community  of  a  successful  school?  It  is  indispt 
I  interests  of  the  school  and  the  public  good  that  these  scholar 
lee  and  feel  the  right  of  coercive  measures.  This  must  be  ac< 
the  school  is  mined.  There  is  no  other  poasible  way.  Tl 
St  either  be  expelled  or  subdued  by  corporal  punishment.  li 
pel  the  scholar  and  deprive  him  of  all  the  beneficial  influeni 
ool-room,  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  instruction,  turn  hii 
grace  to  the  society  of  evil  companions,  to  be  led  by  their 
less  he  is  beyond  the  age  that  legally  entitles  hiqi  to  a  pi 
mmon  Schools  P  It  bulj  be  he  is  under  no  restraint  at  home 
the  salutary  influence  exerted  upon  him  cornea  from  the  sc 
:pnl«oo  may  do  him  a  great  evil,  and  corporal  punishment  r 
>p  him  under  the  beneCcial,  the  elevating  influences  (£  the  acl 
ent,  undisciplined  youth  have  been  reformed,  made  quiet  an^ 
lolars  by  coercive  measures.  The  prosperity  and  success  of  o 
peratively  demand  that  the  reins  of  authority  be  placed  b  ih' 
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What  poetry  ehall  I  read  yon  ?  "  "  Gray,  Gray  I "  "Do  you  i 
lOuld  r«ad  you  Gray's  Elegy  ?"  "  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  answer ;  ai 
'eat  spirit  that  was  pKSsing  found  its  last  hours  consoled  by  listen 
ords  that,  it  is  to  ^be  feared,  fall  utterly  unheeded  on  the  ears 
airard  scholars.     • 

Now,  if  James  Wolfe  and  Daniel  Webster  had  such  a  value  £ 
lined  such  deep  enjoyment  from  the  poem  named,  it  is  certainly 
ir  inquiry  whether  these  able  men  judged  wisely  herein,  and  w 
ey,  ID  this  matter,  got  a  good  out  of  life  that  we  are  foolishly 
^e  can  understand  their  appreciation  of  poetiy  somewhat  by  a  com 
in  of  the  Tslne  of  the  kindred  art  of  mu^c>  Music  gires  busii 
ily  a  few  mnsio  teachers  or  professional  artistA.  Scarcely  anyone  e 
B  boy  or  giri  to  get  money  by  leambg  to  sing  or  play.  Tet  evei 
isbes  his  children  to  gain  as  much  of  these  acoomplishments  as  pc 
ecause,  if  they  do  not  giro  business  or  bring  in  money,  they  cei 
uich  and  sweeten  human  life ;  they  add  greatly  to  their  possessor*! 
ness — and,  of  course,  happiness  all  are  seeking;  and  music,  as 
me  of  this  great  thing,  our  people  judge  well  in  coltirating  as  th 
ut  all  men  competent  to  dedde  on  their  comparative  merits,  kno^ 
at  music  has,  for  giving  happiness,  a  power  that  fades  into  iosignit 
ben  contrasted  with  the  power  of  Uierature  In  the  same  direction. 
le  range  of  mnsio  is  but  limited,  and  its  variety  meagrely  poor, 
Hnpared  with  the  limitless  range  and  innumerable  variety  of  leltei 
;ry  great  man,  lately  dead,  speaking  of  the  literature  of  Athent 
[presses  its  value :  "  But  who  shall  estimUe  her  [Athens']  influei 
rivate  happiness?  Who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  have  been 
iser,  happier  and  better  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught 
ind  to  engage ;  to  how  many  the  studies  which  took  that  rise  fro 
ive  been  wealth  in  poverty,  liberty  in  bondage,  health  in  sickness,) 

solicitude  I  Hef  power  is  indeed  manifested  at  the  bar ;  in  the  a 
1  the  field  of  battle;  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  But  these  a 
!r  highest  glory.  Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow  or  assuages  p 
herever  it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  whidi  fail  with  wakefulness  and 
id  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep, — there  is  exhibited 
iblest  ibrm  the  immortal  infloenoe  of  Athens." 

The  means  for  realising  the  above  suggestions  are  to  be  consi 
ur  highest  reading-books, — in  the  midst,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
uch  trash,— contam  some  of  the  finest  poetry,  eloquence  and  phil< 

the  world  ;  enough  for  the  suggested  purpoae.  A  small  and 
lok  on  rhetoric  is  all  the  other  woi^  needed.  Time  enough  is  a 
eans ;  and  ihb  lime  could  be  had  in  great  abnndance — saved  fr 
isurd  over-study  of  mathematics.  For  mathematics,  beymd  a  1 
DOUnt,  are  rarely  used  by  our  people  in  life,  and  are  commonly  for 
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few  jean;  while  lilerwy  knowlodge  is  in  demand  aJmort  everywhere 
KtalltimM.  A.  lawyer  will  bring  U  up  amid  the  diyest  details  of 
leee,  ai>d  a  caltiTated  merdiant  alludes  to  it  often  in  honn  of  trade. 

Idud  CiMHiHMv— JOBM  B.  WlLLiBB,  ASO.  J.  SAWm,  S.  O.  CUIK. 

HOLDEN. 

mplogmani  of  Teaeken. — As  schools  are  dqw  conducted  in  this  place, 
■access  dreads  vastly  more  on  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  of  the  pm- 
ial  committee  than  on  any,  if  not  every,  other  agency.  The  agent  who 
goods  in  the  market,  or  contracts  ht  labor,  is,  by  common  consent, 
rded  a  diief  man  in  tlie  enterprise, — oo  whom  its  success  depends, 
prosperity  oi  a  school  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  competency  and 
ty  of  ils  teacher,  the  procuring  of  whom  Is  made  the  offlcial  doty  of 
inideatial  committee.  Though  teachers  are  examined  by  the  general 
nittee,  and  it  is  also  thdr  ri^t  and  duty  to  summarily  dose  schools 
h  are  not  suacessAilly  taught,  yet  much  the  most  important  agent  in 
ring  instnictors  of  skill  and  worth  is  he  by  whom  they  are  employed, 
ten  occurs  that  the  committee  feel  constrained  to  give  a  certificate  of 
'obalibn  at  an  examinatioo,  when  they  would  by  no  means  Iiave  con- 
ed with  the  individual  to  teach  a  scbooL  There  is  evidently  too  little 
exercised  by  some  prudential  committee  men  in  searching  for  teachers 
itable  qualifications.  It  is  due  to  the  schools  that  great  ctmscientious- 
and  diligence  be  practised  in  providing  instniction  for  a  district  which 
>laeed  on  an  individual  such  a  serious  responsibility.  It  should  not 
loaght  by  the  pmdential  committee  that  the  general  committee  will 
ly  tbdr  lack  of  either  service  or  wisdom.  They  cannot  generally  do 
stny  very  efiective  extent.  The  proqierity  of  schools  depends  in  a 
.  degree  cm  the  teachers  which  they  provide.  If  they  are  of  a  salt- 
btellectnal,  moral  and  social  type,  there  will  rarely  be  a  fiiilure  of 
as.  If  any  of  these  qtulities  are  lacking,  it  will  be  difficult  for  all 
'  agencies  combined  to  secure  a  good  result.  Tonr  committee  would 
fore  renewedly,  and  with  great  earnestness,  urge  upon  the  considera- 
)f  the  prudential  committee  the  great  importance  of  the  duties  with 
1  they  are  intrusted.  Let  them  fully  understand  that  the  prosperity 
B  schook  in  the  districts  in  which  they  severally  serve  will  very 
[y  depend  on  the  qoalifications  of  the  taadiers  whom  they  procure 
■ttne  of  ScuJg  mtd  hutneiion. — An  education  should  "begin  at  the 
ining,"  aitd  the  successive  steps  should  be  taken  only  as  scholars  are 
able  to  advance.  The  course  of  studies  to  be  in  all  cases  pursued  in 
non  Sduiola,  ia  pretty  well  defined  and  understood,  viz. :  reading  and 
ng,  antbmetic,  geography,  writiog  and  grammar.  In  many  seboois. 
ry,  ^libMophy,  sod  algebra  may  be  profitably  introduced.     Without 
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«riDg  vith  auccesB  in  these  fandamental  bnmcbes  of  edncal: 
a  may  often  be  wisely  added.  All  of  the  edacation  and  p 
le  eeirice  of  life,  which  most  of  our  scholan  receive  ani 
iction,  is  obtained  in  our  Common  Schools.  Nothing,  therefc 
fleeted  in  this  coarse  of  instruction  which  tends  to  fit  them 
9  and  pririleges.  Education  is  provided  at  pablic  expense, 
are  taught  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  duties  and  reap< 
tizens.  Whatever  most  effectually  accomplishes  this  deal 
ve  atlentioQ  id  our  Public  Schools.  The  studies  usually  I 
ittinently  of  this  kind,  and  hence  should  never  be  neglected 
in  many  cases,  essential  aid  may  be  afibrded  in  compo 
iraals  and  declamation:  If  there  were  high  schools  which  oi 
i  attend  afler  leaviug  the  Commoo  Schools,  instractian  in 
able  branches  of  education  might  be  wisely  reserved  for  tht 
But  as  it  now  is,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  older  acholan 
Id  be  encouraged  and  tau^t  to  express  their  thoughts  on  j 
hearse  and  declwm  the  expressions  of  others.  It  is  a  useful 
luch  exercises  need  not  do  the  least  damage  to  the  more  e 
fundameatal  branches  of  edacation. 

mple  and  effective- instruction  should  be  given  in  regard  to 
1  rights  and  duties.  It  is  only  by  an  intelligent  understandi 
and  faithful  performance  of  these  raspooslbilities,  that  one 
il  or  safe  citizen  in  a  republican  government.  The  child  n< 
y  taught  the  nalare  and  corresponding  duties  of  all  the 
relations  he  sustains ;  and  not  a  few  children  are  almo 
ndent  on  Public  Schools  for  right  instruction  and  moulding 
I  their  relations  of  life.  The  school  for  which  the  publi 
iDsible  to  the  public  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  prepare  th 
fining  fbr  the  best  public  service. 
IcAmI  OnaadM— Wm.  Paue,  Wn.  C.  UBTCALr,  J.  M.  Bali. 

LEICESTER. 

lie  ws^s  of  our  teachers  ought  to  be  increased  in  a  ratio  at 
ooate  to  the  increased  expense  of  living.  We  cannot  sympt 
spirit  that  would  pay  teachers  leas  than  they  fairly  earn,  I 
>rowd  theifi  into  the  necessity  of  taking  what  they  can  gc 
may  be  the  mercantile  maxim,  we  feel  that  by  adopting  su 
we  should  be  false  to  the  first  principle  of  the  noble  work 
^led  on  to  supervise,  the  educUbn  of  human  minds  ai 
her  have  we  learned  that  the  cheapest  schools  are  of  course 
amical  schools.  Nor  do  we  regard  that  district  necessarily  th 
te,  which  can  secure  iu  teachers  at  the  lowest  price.    For 
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reasons,— justice  to  the  teachers^  and  justice  to  the  schools,— our  teachers 
oQgbt  to  receive  a  Seut  renumeration  for  their  time  and  (he  work  they  do^ 
and  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  teachers  who  will  reaXlj  do  that  work 
well,  and  thus  fidrlj  earn  what  they  receive.  It  is  an  invaluable  work,  and 
it  shotdd  be  done  weU,  and  should  be  well  paid.  And  one  way  to  have  it 
done  well  is  to  pay  well.  Let  teachers  be  well  paid,  and  let  them  under- 
stand that  their  work  must  be  well  done.  They  must  be  competent  and 
fidtbftiL  This  is  one  reason  why  our  school  appropriations  should  be 
ample. 

But  there  is  one  way  in  which  our  school  money  can  be  economized  ; 
and  this  would  be  equivalent  to  some  increase  in  the  amount  appropriated* 
There  are  some  citizens  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  appropriation,  and 
yet  strenuous  that  those  districts  which  send  very  few  children  to  school 
shoold  have  an  equal  share  of  the  money  with  districts  sending  three  or 
four  times  as  many.  Now  there  are  contiguous  districts  which  could 
unite  m  supporting  one  school  without  serious  inconvenience.  .  It  is  true 
a  few,  but  very  few,  would  be  at  greater  distance  from  the  school-house. 
Yet  they  would  be  at  no  greater  distance  than  some  already  are,  in  their 
own  ^tricts ;  while,  by  uniting  in  the  support  of  one  school,  that  school 
could  be  made  better  and  could  be  continued-longer  than  can  either  school 
when  separate.  It  is  impossible  but  that  some  must  travel  farther  than 
others  in  reaching  the  school-house.  And  is  it  reasonable  that  in  order 
to  save  two,  four  or  six  children  the  trouble  of  travelling  a  distance  which 
is  no  greater  than  many  others  are  obliged  to  travel,  two  districts  should 
have  each  a  short  and  perhaps  an  inferior  school,  when,  by  uniting,  both 
can  have  a  long  and  a  good  one?  For,  two  districts  being  united  into  one. 
there  would  be  one  district  less  to  be  provided  for,  and  therefore  each  dis- 
trict would  receive  a  larger  portion  of  school  money.  Therefore  this 
onion  district  itself  would  be  better  provided  for  than  before,  while  the 
expense  of  building,  repairing,  &c^  would  be  diminished  one-half,  with  a 
greater  number  to  share  it;  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  other  districts 
would  have  their  funds  increased,  and  the  town's  appropriations  would 
aeoomplbh  larger  results  for  the  public  good. 

Sdkool  CommUUe^-^.  K.  Mordock,  N.  B.  Coouk,  Geo.  0.  Warhbb. 

LUNENBUEG. 

The  school  committee  will  hold  afternoon  sessions  at  the  school-room  in 
IKstrict  Na  1,  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  commencing  at  one  o'clock 
preeiBely,  on  the  second  Saturday  of  April,  August,  and  November. 

Prudential  committees  wishing  their  applicants  to  obtain  certificates,' 
uutti  present  them  at  some  of  the  above-named  times.  Teachers  and 
prudential  committees  often  consult  their  own  convenience  in  this  matter, 
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-  to  tbe  great  iojary  of  the  schoob.  It  is  not  a  Bafficieot  rei 
fiompljring  with  these  requUkiona,  that  the  candidate  nudes  a 
for  if  rejected  the  prudential  coromittee  should  have  time  and  i 
to  obtain  another.  Copies  of  this  report  will  be  fDmisbod  to 
prudential  committees  for  the  use  of  thtir  candidates. 

Se/iool  JEzaTiaruUiomtienm  ExMhUumt. — Any  one  tboroughlj 
with  our  schools,  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  tendency  of  t 
method  of  instruction,  in  manj  of  them,  is  rather  to  prepare  o 
for  a  grand  show  at  the  cloee  of  a  single  term,  than  to  fit  |1 
duties  of  after-life. 

Scholars  are  often  required  to  learn  just  what  will  be  sei 
these  exhibitkxu,  without  reachbg  out  above  and  beyond  the 
that  they  may  thoroughly  investigate  the  subjects  <hi  which 
Such  are  unwilling  to  think.  They  wish,  like  some  politimns, 
a  leader,  and  then  imitate.  They  learn  the  rule  and  rest  satist 
are  ready  at  the  so-called  examinations  to  answer  the  questioi 
by  their  teachers,  often  without  missing  at  all;  the  school 
meanwhile,  being  silenced  by  their  monopoly  of  the  time,  or  I 
being  dismissed,  and  another  called ;  thus  parents  are  flatter 
decuved,  and  the  committee  are  expected  to  pnmonnce  the 
splendid  success^  while  they  have  to  rely  on  thear  previons  vi 
knowledge  of  the  real  progress  of  the  achooL 

If  a  school,  the  beat  possible,  is  properly  examined  by  a  i 
mittee,  the  pupils  will  always  fail  to  give  correct  answers  to  so 
interrogatories.  This  is  unavmdable,  for  if  we  would  find  i 
sch<dar  knows,  we  must  ascertain  what  he  does  not  know. 

We  would  humbly  suggest  that,  when  a  school  is  offered  ft 
tion,  and  a  school  committee  is  employed  especially  for  that 
becomes  their  business,  and  not  that  (^  the  teacher.  This  it 
privilege  and  duty,  and,  in  order  that  we  may  give  credit  whe 
due,  and  reward  the  deserving,  we  shall  hereafter  adopt  this 
examination  in  all  the  schooh  under  our  care.  Teachers  wi 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Sdeot  GmmitUt—Sm'ti  Gkibam,  C.  A.  Ooodmcb,  Jas.  Hildbxth,  ) 


MENDON. 

The  culture  and  refinement  which  distinguishea  the  educate 
uneducated  man,  that  which  really  gives  him  influence  and 
sources  of  enjoyment  to  his  mind,  is  attained  much  mere  i 
speedily  by  the  study  of  other  subjects  than  mathematics.  M 
arithmetician  is  among  us  unknown  and  unnoticed;  but  there 
one  educated  in  general  literature  undistinguished  in  society.     ' 
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to  read  and  redto  poetiy  well  will  alone  render  yoa  attractive,  while^  if 
70a  can  speak  or  write  easilj  and  intelligibty  for  the  public,  your  promotion 
is  assured. 

Let  every  friend  of  education  strive  to  lead  our  scholars  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  language  and  the  power  of  discriminating  between 
sound  and  sense  in  writing  and  oratory.  In  no  other  direction  will  his 
labors  be  so  abundantly  rewarded,  whether  the  bappbess  or  usefulness  of 
the  yoong  is  sought.  These  remarks  are  made  with  no  design  to  depre- 
date the  importance  of  arithmetical  knowledge ;  that  is  self-evident,  and 
aigument  for  or  against  it  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  it  would  be  in  an 
attempted  support  or  refutation  of  a  mathematical  axiom.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  grammatical  studies  should  receive  more  attention.  We 
recommend  recitations  of  selections  from  the  best  authors,  and  constant, 
intelligent  practice  in  writing  and  composing.  We  believe  parsing  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  should  commence  with  the  first  lessons  in 
grammar,  and  be  one  of  the  daily  and  leading  exercises  of  the  school.  A 
teacher  who  is  in  earnest,  with  only  average  scholars  wiU  find  her  labors 
richly  rewarded  in  the  enthusiasm  this  study  will  surely  arouse  as  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  perceives  its  constantly  increasing  attractions. 

SdM  Committee.'-QvnAYVa  B.  Wxlllaub,  Johh  G.  Mstcau*,  M.  C.  Qaskill. 

MILFORD. 

Bides  and  RegulaHims* — The  rules  and  regalations  for  the  schools  b^ve 
been  revised  and  reprinted  the  past  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
teachers  will  make  themselves  folly  acquainted  with  them,  and  avoid  some 
erton  that  bave  occasionally  happened  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  these  rules  and  regulations  are  as  follows : 

'^  Teachers  are  required  to  be  in  their  school-rooms  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  for  opening  school ;  and  pupils  are  to  be  then  admitted. 

^Teachers  must  keep  a  record  of  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment, 
with  name  of  pupil,  giving  the  cause,  manner  and  extent  of  punishment. 

"'  Pupils  are  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  written  request  from,  or  per- 
sonal application  of  parent  or  guardian,  and  not  then  unless  the  teacher 
sees  fit  to  exeuse  the  pupil  from  recitations  not  then  rendered. 

^It  is  required  that  in  all  schools  some  kind  of  physical  or  gymnastic 
ezerdse  shall  be  introduced  daily. 

^Teachers  may,  for  certain  reasons,  suspend  a  pupU  temporarily,  and 
must  forthwith  inform  the  parent  and  the  sub-committee  of  the  schooL 

''Every  pupil  must  be  vaccinated  before  admission  to  school. 

''No  prizes  or  medals  are  to  be  ofiered  or  awarded. 

*^  No  Bubscriptions  or  coniribu&ns  are  to  be  introduced  into  any  school. 
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"  K  children  ar«  not  furnished  with  books,  it  is  th«  dntf  of  the 
report  to  the  proper  sub-committee  the  name  of  the  child  needin] 
ring  titles  of  books,  with  name  of  parent,  master  or  guardian. 
"  No  principal  teacher  sluU  reoeire  pa;  till  records  of  the  scI 
lljr  mode  as  required." 

Corporal  PunUkmmL — There  is  no  one  subject  perhaps,  at  the 
J,  which  so  engages  the  attention  of  good  educators  and  of  true 
sn,  as  that  of  "  Hunum  Bights."  Nor  is  there  one  which  has 
id  greater  range  in  its  application.  It  enters  largely  into  all 
ents,  it  is  active  in  practical  Christianity  and  the  key-note  in  so 
ice.  In  short,  its  magnitude  is  only  equalled  by  the  difflcnlt 
mprebension. 

In  endeaToring  to  adjust  this  matter,  rulers,  legislators  and  d 
tTe  undonbtedly,  and  miunly  unintentionally,  committed  more  i: 
odnced  more  troable,  and  caused  more  suffering  than  they  have 
ly  other  one  direction. 

In  the  past,  the  chief  study  seems  to  have  been  to  see  what  c 
me  to  control  the  people,  to  regulate  the  masses ;  and  in  doing 
OBses  have  necessarily  been  left  in  ignorance  and  kept  in  Enbjuga 
igradation,  subject  to  freqoeat  tyrannical  and  barbarous  inflictioai 
tral  pnnisment,  so-called,  and  to  other  merciless  cruelties.  But 
<  advancing  civilization,  and  to  a  better  and  higher  appreciation 
hristianity,  the  horizon  brightens  and  betokens  the  coming  light. 
To-day,  all  wise  rulers,  statesmen  and  teachers  are  asking  the 
le  question.  What  can  be  done  to  restore  to  the  people  thdr  ini 
ghts,  and  to  guide,  direct  and  educate  ihem  in  that  way  which  si 
ad  them  to  their  brightest  happiness  and  noblest  estate?  T» 
lal  dignity  of  human  nature  stands  higher  and  exercises  the  n 
linking  men  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before.  There  was 
ne  when  a  government  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  1 
e"  commanded  that  deep  attention  and  profound  respect  in 
arid  which  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

As  we  advance  from  tyranny  towards  justice,  ftom  monarchy 
imocracy,  from  slavery  towards  liberty,  from  darkness,  folly  an 
wards  the  light  of  wisdom  and  troth,  we  are  apt  to  look  hack  n 
ist  with  somewhat  of  feelings  of  wonder  and  astonishment,— of 
ent.  This  is  natural,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
is  well  to  icatiiute  comparisons  between  the  past  and  the  presei 
we  make  these  comparisons  properly,  the  past  becomes  one  of  oi 
ncational  aids.  In  doing  this,  it  becomes  ns  to  examine  closely  t< 
in  if  there  are  not  still  clinging  to  our  garments  some  of  the  ba< 
the  pasL  We  shudder  when  we  read  of  the  execution  of  i 
ai^  in  1821,  for  setting  fire  to  a  building  in  Salem,  whose  bt 
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death  was  such  that  it  became  necessary  to  drag  him  from  his  cell  to  the 
place  of  ezecotion.  In  reading  of  the  cruelties  still  practised  upon  the 
freedmen  our  hearts  sicken.  Yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  stem  and 
angry  parent  or  teacher  to  take  a  little  helpless  boy  or  girl,  and  with  rod 
in  hand  lead  it  forth  to  the  whipping-post  or  place  of  punishment. 

And  for  what?  Why,  for  some  petty  offence  for  which,  nine  times  in 
every  teo,  some  one  else  may  be  more  to  blame  than  the  child ;  it  may  be 
in  some  instances  the  very  person  who  assumes  to  administer  the  punish- 
ment It  would  be  well  for  those  having  the  immediate  charge  and  care 
of  children,  ere  they  give  the  cruel  and  generally  worse  than  useless  blow, 
to  examine  well  themselves  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  actuated  by  no 
feelmgs  of  anger,  of  revenge,  or  wounded  pride,  for  some  broken  rule  or 
regulation  or  disobeyed  order.  Let  the  feeling  only  of  love  bear  sway, 
actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  best,  highest  and  greatest 
good  of  the  child. 

When  parents  or  teachers  can  do  this  there  is  no  danger,  as  there  will 
be  no  need  of  the  rod.  Any  teacher  who  can  so  discipline  himself  or  her- 
self as  to  administer  punishment  in  the  manner  indicated  will  never  have 
occasbn  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  for  such  an  one  would  exert  such 
a  powerful  inlSdence  over  the  children  that  all  difficulties  would  be  settled 
long  before  the  rod  would  be  thought  of. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  those  persons  are  best  suited  to  have 
control  over  and  the  management  of  others  who  have  the  best  control  over 
themselves. 

The  whipping  of  children,  by  whomsoever  done,-^parents,  teachers  or 
others, — taken  as  a  whole,  does  vastly  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  cruel 
and  demoralizing,  and  at  the  same  time  does  open  violence  to  the  rights  of 
the  child.  What  right  have  we, — what  right  has  any  one, — ^to  assault  the 
person  of  a  child  simply  as  a  compensation  for  some  trifling  misdemeanor  ? 
If  we  would  have  our  boys  and  ^rls  grow  into  good  men  and  women,  let 
us  recognize  their  rights  while  children,  as  these  rights  are  just  as  sacred 
to  them  now  as  they  will  be  at  any  time  in  afler-life.  Our  duty  is  to 
guide,  to  direct. 

For  a  long  time  resort  has  been  had  to  corporal  punishmant,  and  while 

we  are  tiying  to  raise  up  teachers  who  can  get  along  better  without  it  than 

with  it,  so  our  children  are  all  the  while  becoming  less  and  lees  in  the 

supposed  need  of  it ;   and  though  it  is  not  positively  forbidden  in  our 

schools,  still  the  less  there  is  of  it  the  better. 

Sekooi  OmmUUe.—Qwo,   G.   Pabkeb,  H.   H.   Bowers,  J.   H.  Putstam,  Eowix 
Battld,  Geo.  E.  Stacy,  W.  F.  Dbapbb. 
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MILLBURT. 

Ifjghl  Sckodt. — There  have  been  schools  of  tiiip  kind  the  pai 
is  the  Unioa,  in  the  Burbank  and  in  the  Fark  Hill  scbool-housi 
anxiety  of  many  of  the  pnpiU  in  these  Khoola  to  learn  has  been 
iuglj  gratifying.  The  ambitioa  of  some  of  them  has  been  to  beo 
to  read  the  newspapers,  and  the  ambition  of  others  to  be  able  to 
basinees  at  stores  and  in  otber  money  transactions.  On  the  wholi 
doubtful  if  any  other  three  schools  in  town  have  been  of  eqna 
with  iheee  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Every  human  being 
seeks  afler  something  to  exhilarate  and  increa^  his  happiness.  I 
it  not  from  reading  and  agreeable  society  at  home,  he  will  go  in 
it  to  the  beer-ehop  and  whiskey-aaloon.  If  it  were  only  a  p 
qne&tion,  these  night  schools  will  pay. 

In  some  respects  the  schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  tl 
The  methods  of  teaching  there  deserve  the  attention  of  teachers  I 
great  feature  in  those  scbooU  is  the  amount  of  oral  exerdse  throa 
the  children  are  required  to  pass.  Everything  is  illustrated  and  i 
till  it  is  understood.  The  mere  memorizing  of  barren  and  isolal 
too  common  in  oar  schools,  is  altogether  discarded.  Great  Mtend 
paid  to  the  health  of  the  pupil  He  is  required  to  sing,  bathe,  a 
Use  gymnastic  exercises,  bo  that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  in 
part  may  be  properly  developed.  "  During  the  eummer  holidaj 
trian  tours  are  mode  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  having 
health,  recreation  and  instruction.  The  classes  are  accompanied 
teachers,  who  omit  no  opportunity  of  inslillmg  into  their  minds  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  geology  and  such  other  studies  as  come  v 
sphere  of  tbeir  rambles. 

Now  who  cannot  see  that  this  is  the  way  to  lead  those  in  the 
of  life  in  the  pathway  of  health  and  virtue  and  knowledge  ?  H( 
is  that  so  many  are  compelled  to  look  back  to  their  school-daj 
Israelites  did  to  Egypt^  the  scene  of  their  misery  and  the  house 
bondage  I  Those  days,  if  teachers  were  what  they  should  be, 
remembered  as  full  of  sunshine,  and  be  recalled  with  a  thrill  o 
Very  true,  it  is  easier  to  aak  questions  as  they  are  printed  in 
and  receive  parrot-like  answers  to  them,  than  to  arouse  one's  self  t 
each  subject  and  make  it  clear.  But  who  that  has  in  him  a 
nature  will  not  be  willing  to  ^ve  of  his  best  energy  when  the 
BO  rewarding  and  sure  ? 

For  the  CbnmittM.— £.  T.  Qahsxtts. 
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NEW  BRAINTREE. 

The  first  and  perhaps  moBt  essential  qualification  for  teachers  is  that 
they  be  thoroughly  interested  in  and  devoted  to  their  work.  It  should 
never,  if  possible,  be  adopted  as  a  mere  means  to  an  end.  We  have  a 
right  to  require  and  expect  that  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  town,  at  a 
fair  price  for  their  services,  should  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing ;  that  thej  should  save  their  energies  for  this  work,  and  during  their 
term  of  service  should  neither  engage  in  pleasures  or  •  employments  that 
skall  disqualify  them  for  the  work  they  have  contracted  to  perfonn*  In 
almost  any  school-room  there  is  labor  enough  to  exhaust  most  teachers,  and 
they  need  all  their  strength,  and  every  day  fresh  energies  for  their  work. 
Another  important  qualification  in  teachers  is  self-restraint.  It  is  an 
old  and  very  common  saying,  ^  to  govern  others  well,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  govern  one's  self."  Scholars  are  quick  to  perceive  inconsistencies  in  a 
teacher.  If  in  passion,  or  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty  or  of  revenge,  any  pun- 
ishment is  inflicted,  not  only  the  end  of  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  not 
secured,  but  a  direct  injury  is  done  to  the  pupil.  Besides,  the  teacher 
loses  his  own  self-respect,  and  of  course  thereby  he  loses  the  respect  as  wtBll 
^  as  the  afiection  of  his  scholars ;  a  loss  whic&  no  teacher,  if  he  regards  his 
own  interests  or  reputation,  can  afford  to  suffer.  There  never  should  be 
anything  but  the  utmost  fairness  in  the  government  of  a  school.  Scholars, 
even  the  youngest,  should  be  treated  as  though  they  had  rights  which, 
though  they  cannot  personally  assert  them,  yet  do  assert  themselves  to  any 
just  and  fair  minded  teacher,  by  the  very  ^weakness  of  the  little  ones. 

A  teacher  should  avoid  the  indulgence  of  prejudice,  with  utmost  care. 
It  will  be  ruinous  to  his  reputation  of  fairness.  He  should  never  permit 
himself  to  give  utterance  to  his  suspicions  until  he  has  fortified  himself 
with  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  scholar.  It  is  very  important  to  cultivate 
a  high  sense  of  honor  in  children.  To  do  this  the  more  effectually,  the 
teacher  sl^ould  present  an  example  of  honor. 

A  good  teacher  will  also  find  it  necessary  to  put  a  restraint  upon  his 
feelings  of  kindness,  his  pity  and  forbearance,  at  times.  When  plainly  a 
sdiolar  deserves  punishment,  and  the  good  of  the  school  dediands  it,  it 
will  not  do  fi^r  the  teacher,  from  the  weakness  of  good  nature  or  of  pity, 
to  forbear.  He  may  thereby  do  a  great  evil  to  his  school,  and  an  almost 
irreparable  injury  to  his  authority.  He  may  be  kind  and  pitying  in  his 
sternness  and  severity ;  but  it  must  be  seen  that  the  sense  of  duty  controls. 
Indulgence  in  wrong  in  children,  by  parents  or  teachers,  is  always  mis- 
taken kindness ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  unkindness ;  it  is  cruelty ;  it  is 
An.  Again,  it  is  very  important  that  a  teacher  be  possessed  of  the  quality 
which  we  denominate  good  breeding.  A  boor,  a  boaster,  one  who  is  vul- 
var in  his  sentiments,  his  tastes  or  his  expressions,  one  who  can  condescend 
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to  the  guilt  and  folly  of  using  slang  in  the  Bchool-room,  is  wholly 
be  R  teacher  of  children.  As  readily  as  a  sponge  abaorhs  water 
child,  especially  a  boy,  leam  slang.  If  his  parents  talk  slang,  if  h 
nses  slang,  the  child  will  learn  and  ase  slang  almost  from  the  crai 
the  Bchod-room  it  should  be  unlearned,  if  posuble,  hut  never  by  < 
or  connivance  taught. 

The  good  breeding  of  a  teacher  should  show  il«elf  continually, 
the  school,  his  should  be  a  constant  example  of  the  gentleman  or  t 
His  motions,  his  postures,  his  gestures,  his  dress,  his  whole  bear 
appearance,  should  be  snggeative  of  purity  and  high-mindednes 
should  be  a  model  of  taste  and  of  propriety.  A  teacher  is  teachii 
than  he  sometimes  thinks.  His  unworded  and  iavolunlaiy  teach 
frequently  more  than  tfaoee  nttered.  A  frown  will  senfl  pain  to  tt 
tive  heart  of  the  child,  a  smile  will  bring  snnlight  and  joy.  Do  not 
the  now  tender  heart  with  too  many  frowns,  do  not  indulge  the  I 
nature  with  too  many  smiles.  Be  considerate  as  well  as  kind,  be 
well  as  yielding,  he  stem  as  well  as  lenient,  be  prompt  as  well  as 
Sditnl  OnMHOcf. — John  H.  Guamir,  Holus  Tidd,  C.  B.  Faosr. 

NOKTHBOROUGII. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  graded  schools  has  be« 
apparent  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  comparative  et 
which  a  large  school  can  be  managed  by  a  single  teacher.  Thus  t 
of  sixty  or  even  seventy  or  eighty  pupils  can  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  either  in  the  elementary  on  in  the  higher  branches,  and  ins 
given  orally,  or  from  a  manual,  to  the  whole  dase  at  the  same  tin 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  bnrrj^ng  over  the  lessons  or  of  wholly  < 
them.  As  an  illostration  we  would  call  attention  to  fiiCts  that  ha' 
under  our  observation  the  past  year.  A  class  in  natural  philoso] 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term,  in  the  Grammar 
consisting  of  twenty-five  of  the  more  advanced  scholars ;  the  rei 
occnpied  no  more  time  than  had  the  class  consisted  of  ten  or  five 
Had  these  twen^-flve  sdiolars  been  divided  among  the  several 
Schools,  where  children  of  all  ages  are  brought  together,  it  is 
see  under  what  disadvantages  they  would  have  labored,  ai 
much  less  time  lUid  attention  could  he  devoted  to  them 
teacher. .  And  this  hitherto  has  been  the  great  defect  in  onr 
Schools.  The  teacher  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  dividi 
sub-dividing,  till  the  number  of  classes  and  redtations  was  i 
nieotly  large,  and  lessons  had  to  be  hurried  through,  or  wholly  i 
and  then  parents  complained  that  their  children  were  ne 
while  (he  teacher  and  not  the  system  had  to  bear  the  blame. 
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another  instance.  The  Frimarj  School  in  the  centre  district  has  contained 
at  one  time  as  many  as  eighty  children  under  one  teacher.  Here,  many  of  the 
exercises,  such  as  object  lessons,  singing,  exercises  in  gymnastics,  &c.,  are 
general,  adapted  to  the  school,  and  the  skilful  teacher  can  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  flock,  while  she  gives  them  lessons  on  subjects  suited  to 
their  ages  and  capacities,  and  is  not  interrupted  by  being  called  to  hear  the 
lessons  of  more  advanced  scholars. 

There  is  another  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the 
comparative  cost  to  each  pupil,  in  a  large  and  a  small  school.  The  school 
on  Ball  Hill  consisted  of  eleven  pupils  and  lasted  twelve  weeks,  at  a  cost  to 
each  pupil  of  a  little  less  than  seven  dollars  for  one  term,  and  the  school  in 
the  south  district,  containing  twenty-three  pupils  in  the  summer  term,  and 
tKrenty  in  the  autumn,  lasted  five  months  and  one  week,  at  a  cost  for  the  two 
terms  of  about  seven  dollars  for  each  pupil ;  while  the  Centre  School  was 
kept  three  terms,  eight  months  in  all,  with  an  average  of  about  seventy-five 
pupils,  the  cost  to  each  pupil  being  less  by  one-half  than  in  the  two  former 
schools. 

QuxirnuM. — J.  Allbh. 

NORTH  BBOOKFIELD. 

We  would  suggest,  as  previous  committees'  have  done,  the  Normal 
Schools  supported  by  the  State  at  considerable  expense  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  as  sources  to  which  we  may  reasonably  look  for  some  of  the 
teacliers  of  our  schools.  We  contribute  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them,  and  we  ought  to  secure,  if  possible,  some  of  their  benefits.  It  would 
be,  of  course,  folly  to  suppose  that  education  at  a  Normal  School  can 
make  a  good  teacher  of  one  who  had  no  natural  fitness  for  that  calling,  and 
it  would  be  as  idle  to  assert  that  a  special  professional  training  judiciously 
conducted  is  not  advantageous  to  a  teacher  as'  well  as  to  one  who  pursues 
any  other  business,  either  mechanical  or  intellectual. 

It  is  a  rather  common  error  to  suppose  that  if  a  teacher  is  pretty  well 
instructed  in  the  particular  studies  which  are  comprised  in  the  course  of 
the  school  he  is  to  teach,  it  is  of  not  much  importance  whether  he  knows 
anything  beyond  them.  This  is  so  far  wrong  that  however  accomplished 
a  man  may  be,  he  would  find  on  trial  every  one  of  his  accomplishments  to 
be  an  advantage  to  him,  even  in  teaching  a  Primary  School,  and  still  more 
so  in  a  school  of  a  higher  grade.  And  one  reason  for  this  is  that  besides 
those  things  which  one  deliberately  undertakes  to  teach,  and  these  may 
and  should  be  many  others  than  are  contained  in  the  series  of  the  text- 
books used,  scholars  are  continually  learning  from  their  teacher  a  great 
variety  of  things  which  he  neither  tries  to  teach  nor  they  to  learn,  and 
theae  are  valuable,  worthless  or  pernicious  according  as  his  information  is 
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tried  and  accurate  or  otherwue,  bis  moraU  good  or  bad,  bis  bi 
■eech  correct  and  refiaed  or  loir  and  uagrammatical,  hu  manaers  d 
id  gracerul  or  coarse  and  awkward.  Aad  there  is  no  danger  Ifaa 
lings,  which  are  learned  unconsciously  and  without  effort,  thou; 
mstitnte  the  most  valuable  part  of  education,  will  overtax  the  e 
le  phj'Bical  powers,  and  produce  any  of  those  deplorable  consei 
hich  we  are  accustomed  lo  bear  attributed  to  excessive  study,  and 
iwever  frequent!}'  tbej  may  occur  elsewhere,  we  much  more  ofle 
'  tkan  see  among  ourselves. 
Selool  CemmilUi^-J.  £.  Gassics,  Luthbr  Eeut,  Jr^  Hisu  KmaHT. 

PAXTON. 

The  laws  of  the  Slate  require  an  annual  report  from  the  school  c 
;e  of  each  town ;  and  the  consequence  of  a  ftulure  in  this  parlict 
le  loss  to  the  town  of  their  share  of  the  State  school  fund.  Th< 
'  Paxton  has  never  ytt  lost  their  appropriation,  from  any  failure 
uties  of  their  committee,  nor  from  any  other  cause.  A  rece 
snies  anj  town  its  annual  appropriation  from  the  fund,  if  such  low 
at  BustiuD  its  Common  Schools,  for  all  scholars  who  draw  money,  i 
X  months  of  the  year;  while  in  addition  to  this,  every  town  whic 
lult  in  this  particular  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  an  amount  e< 
vice  (he  largest  sum  wbicfi  has  ever  been  raised  by  taxation  in  on 
ir  the  support  of  schools.  The  appropriation  from  the  State  fi 
lis  lown, — since  the  fund  itself  has  accumulated  lo  the  amount 
lillions  of  dollars, — is  an  approximate  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
B66=^$94.05.)  Now,  as  the  length  of  our  schools  is,  on  the  a 
^nsiilerably  less  than  six  months  in  the  year,  we  are  brought  at 
■here  we  can  receive  no  more  appropriations  from  the  Slate.  So, 
resent  year,  whether  the  committee  make  any  report  or  not,  th 
lust  lose  its  share  of  ibe  Slate  fund  ;  unlt^ss  there  should  be  an  i 
le  change  in  the  law  by  the  legislature,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
*bope  than  their  habit  of  frequently  changing  our  school  laws. 

For  the  last  year,  the  amount  of  money  for  each  scholar  in  (hit 
IS  been  about  $5.80.  This  includes  our  appropriation  from  thi 
ind.  Only  seventy-nine  towns  in  the  whole  Commonwealth,  of  ihr 
-ed  and  ibirty-four  towns,  cities  included,  have  expended  more  mo 
ich  scholar,  including  their  State  appropriation,  than  the  town  of  1 
id  yet  we  are  now  classed  among  the  few  delinquent  ones  that 
ly  longer  have  our  share  of  the  two  million  fund. 

If  our  scholars  could  be  a]t  gathered  into  three  schools  instead  of 
ich  school  having  even  then,  on  the  average,  less  than  fifty  scholars,- 
ould  be  no  difficulty  in  having  eight  months  or  more  of  school 
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ally  for  all ;  or  we  coald  have  six  months,  with  a  much  smaller  grant 
of  money  than  we  now  make. 

Bot  under  the  present  system  of  five  distsicts  and  six  schools  for  the 
town,  with  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars  who  draw  money, 
we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  to  make  any  essential  change;  and  if  any 
change  should  ever  be  made,  which  would  gather  our  children  to  three 
different  points  in  the  town,  some  of  these  children  must  travel  a  much 
longer  distance  to  school  than  they  now  do.  The  difficuhies  are  easily 
presented,  but  a  solution  of  them  we  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  the  town. 

Against  the  fHinciple  of  putting  all  authority  and  power  relating  to 
schools  into  the  hands  of  the  school  committee,  we  have  always  con- 
tended and  do  still;  and  yet,  such  are  our  present  laws  of  the  State, 
that  nothing  but  a  special  vote  of  the  town,  once  in  three  years,  can 
prevent  such  a  result.  Without  that  vote,  the  school  committee  have 
full  authority  to  build  or  remove  school-houses  where  they  see  fit,  and 
divide  the  children  for  the  schools  as  they  may  think  best ;  and  this  they 
must  do  from  year  to  year, — all  district  lines  being  entirely  obliterated. 
In  itself  considered,  there  might  be  wisdom  in  such  an  arrangement, 
but  we  do  not  yet  believe  that  the  power  of  doing  it  should  be  taken  by 
State  laws  out  of  the  hands  of  the  town,  while  the'  town  must  pay 
all  the  expenses  which  it  might  occasion.  In  the  annual  Beports  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  extracts  from  the  school  reports  of  the  towns  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  districts  and  putting  all  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  have  been  published  very  extensively ;  while  not  a 
single  extract  from  reports  not  favoring  that  policy  can  be  found.  This 
shows  the  general  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  a  few,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  benefits  of  our  school  system  in 
preparing  the  people  for  the  more  intelligent  discharge  of  their  civil 
duties ;  and  from  the  gradual  modification  of  the  laws  looking  to  this 
result  we  have  no  rdason  to  expect  anything  essentially  dlfierent 
from  this  for  the  present. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  schools  of  this  town, 
for  the  last  year,  have  been  successful  without  exception ;  and  both  the 
teachers  and  scholars  have  our  hearty  thanks  for  what  they  have  done. 
The  schools  have  not  been  better  for  many  years. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  scholars  generally  would  suffer  in  com- 
parison of  their  scholarship  with  most  of  those  in  towns  where  they  have 
bad  more  than  six  months  of  school.  We  say  this,  not  because  we  think 
that  our  schools  are  long  enough ;  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  our 
scholars  do  make  as  good  improvement  of  what  privileges  they  have  as 
any  others ;  and  that  they  are  really  as  deserving  of  "  State  aid"  in  their 
education,  as  those  who  have  attended  school  a  few  weeks  more  in  a 
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!ar,  and  jei,  in   man;  caaet,    are    certatmlj  behind   (hem  ii 
Stkool  CbmniUf*.— WiLUAM  Pbitp*,  H.  W.  Hdbbied,  E.  W.  CoaiXT. 

PETERSHAM. 

In  reviewing  the  jenr,  ve  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  expre 
ir  last  report,  that  it  is  better  to  converse  with  the  teachers  reh 
le  interests  of  their  schools,  and  point  ont  to  ihcm  their  defec 
iggest  to  them  the  manner  in  which  Ut  improve  during  the  session 
rm,  than  to  wait  and  criticize  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
)  ihem  and  do  nobody  any  good.  A  euccessfu]  teacher  would  dc 
)  pleased  to  see  his  or  her  name  in  the  report.  But  for  all  pi 
irposes,  it  woald  do  the  teacher  far  more  good  to  have  a  recommej 
am  the  committee.  A  poor  school  criticized  wonld  please  fault-] 
tcanse  they  would  jnitify  themselves  and  strengthen  themselves 
ifavorable  opinion  of  the  oommitlee.  "  There,"  say  they,  "  we  wi 
ireasonable  in  taking  the  course  we  did,  for  the  committee  ai 
rained  lo  agree  with  us,  and  acknowledge  that  we  had  a  poor  s 
bw  we  do  not  propose  to  gratify  either  of  the  above  classes.  'W 
)t  criticize  teachers  publicly,  for  we  said  to  Ihem  during  the  year  i 
as  necessary. 


le  mistakes  chanced  to  he  made  amid  the  ever  varying  and  per] 
ities  of  the  school-room. 

The  Dittrict  Sj/tUm  Abolished. — The  school  district  system  wa 
bed  last  year.  The  workings  of  the  new  system  have  not  been  i 
ime  friction,  and  yet,  when  all  things  become  settled,  we  feel  co 
lat  there  will  be  no  desire  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  to  si 
le  "old"  is  better  than  the  "new."  Tbe  world  moves,  and  unli 
ove  with  it  we  shall  "be  left  out  in  tbe  cold."  We  must  act  oi 
^cording  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  tbu 
ir  fathers, — wise  men  as  they  were, — all  honor  to  their  memory 
ssed  all  wisdom,  and  l^at  it  is  indiscreet  to  depart  in  any  respec 
eir  ways.  Still  we  believe  that  as  tbe  country  becomes  more  i 
habited  and  the  standard  of  education  is  raised  higher,  new  mt 
list  be  adopted  to  meet  these  changed  circumstances.  A  district 
is,  perhaps,  good  in  its  time ;  but  it  is  not  wbe  to  cling  to  it  wbei 
a  bettor  method.  By  tbe  present  system,  every  scholar  is  treated 
s  proportion  of  tbe  money  is  the  same,  bis  school  advantages  the 
ow,  one  school  does  not  have  seven  or  eight  mouths'  term,  and  a 
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foor  or  five,  thus  making  a  distinction  whether  one  lives  in  a  krge  or 
small  district.  All  our  children  now  are  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of 
schooling,  which,  for  the  last  year,  has  been  six  months,  though  the  general 
average  for  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  over  ^ve  months.  We  num- 
ber two  hundred  and  'sixty-three  scholars,  and  have  had  eleven  schools 
instead  of  fourteen  as  formerly.  Some  of  these  schools  are  very  small 
while  the  largest  does  not  average  forty  scholars.  We  are  well  aware 
that  our  town  covers  a  large  extent  of  territory,  but  we  maintain  it  is 
belter  for  the  parent,  better  for  the  children,  and  decidedly  better  for  the 
tax-payer  and  schools,  to  have  at  each  school-house  a  sufficient  number,  so 
that  an  interest  may  be  awakened,  that  one-  may  urge  on  another,  thus 
quickening  intellect  and  rousing  ambition,  than  to  have  but  few  in  each 
school  and  one  dull  monotony  through  the  day;  wher^e  the  classes  will 
often  consist  of  only  one  scholar,  and,  of  course,  no  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery will  be  called  forth.  In  this  respect  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
collect  as  many  of  our  Scholars  as  possible  at  each  place  where  a  school  is 
established,  for  we  shall  have  better  schools,  better  scholars. 

We  congratulate  the  town  on  the  success  of  the  schools  the  past  year. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  some  respects  we  have  tried  an  experiment,  and  if 
80,  it  has  been  a  successful  one.  .Our  teachers  have  labored  efficiently  and 
earnestly.    The  pupils  have  been  diligent  and  made  good  improvement. 

Teachers. — The  office  of  a  teacher  is  no  mean  office.  It  is  beset  with 
difficulties  and  responsibilities.  The  teacher  is  hot  subject  to  one  unvary- 
ing rule  of  action.  There  must  not  be  one  uniform  mode  of  instruction 
from  which  there  is  to  be  no  departure,  no  variation.  The  same  things, 
however  good,  must  not  always  be  said.  Something  new  must  be  struck 
out.  Something  must  be  done  not  only  to  awaken  an  interest,  but  to 
sustain  it.  The  railroad  track  is  good  just  fo^^one  purpose,  i.  e.  speed  in 
one  direction.  The  teacher  who  has  one  uniform  range  may  accomplish 
something  within  narrow,  s^t  limits.  The  old  method  of  question  and 
answer,  or  what  may  be  called  ^  rule  teaching,"  must  soon  be  given  up. 
The  stereotype  routine  of  the  school-room  must  give  place  to  life,  and 
yigor,  and  invention.  The  school-room  is  no  longer  to  be  a  place  for  the 
lazy.  The  drones  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  hive.  The  workers  only 
will  be  spared.  Substance  and  not  shadow  must  be  taught ;  principles 
and  not  words.  The  dry  page  of  the  text-book  must  be  enlivened,  and 
vitality  infused  into  the  subject  taught.  The  teacher  must  be  an  educator, 
a  sort  of  enthusiast,  yet  one  whose  mind  and  heart  are  under  the  control 
of  right  principles  and  pure  feelings.  He  must  be  awake  and  active  to 
seize  upon  everything  good  and  useful,  and  turn  it  to  the  {>ro6t  of  his 
school.  He 'must  study  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and 
i^uce  these  methods  to  practice,  yea,  incorporate  them  into  his  very  being. 
He  must  associate  with  teachers  and  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 
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The  teacher  who  shall  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  spirit  that 
has  been  infused  into  the  vocation,  or  rather  profession,  will  be  outstripped 
in  the  race,  and  his  place  filled  with  others  who  possess  the  energy  and 
the  spirit  which  the  times  demand. 

Sekool  Cowmiaet^^'WtLLUU  Millsb,  J.  H.  Holmax,  S.  P.  Goddabd. 

ROYALSTON. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  forfeiture  of  participation 
in  this  income  does  not  void  the  heavy  fine  to  which  any  town  or  city  is 
liable,  by  prosecution,  in  Which  the  Public  Schools  are  not  kept  six 
months  each  year.  Rather,  it  would  seem,  perhaps,  that  one  object  of 
such  forfeiture  might  be,  to  incite  to  the  more  certain  prosecution  of 
delinquent  towns.  If  those  who  believe  in  the  fundamental  and  long 
established  principles  and  provisions  of  our  laws  on  this  subject,  but  are 
prevented  from  their  enjoyment  by  majorities  in  their  respective  towns, 
find  themselves  cut  off  also  from  the  common  bounty  of  the  State,  bj 
the  default  of  {hose  majorities,  they  will  come  to  feel  that  forbearance  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  nor  hesitate  longer  in  enforcing  a  legal  redress. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  submit  to  the  town  the  suggestion,  that  it 
is  our  wisdom  at  once  to  take  in  hand,  with  all  the  unanimity  and  earnest- 
ness we  can  secure,  the  inevitable  issue  of  bringing  about  the  legal 
abolition  of  the  district  sjstem,  and  so  reducing  the  number  of  our  schools 
that  we  can  attain,  if  not  exceed,  the  minimum  standard.  With  the  large 
and  profitable  funds  now  in  the  control  of  the  town,  and  with  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  the  toWn,  and  above  all  the  welfare  of  the  children 
at  stake,  how  can  we  consent  to  await  coercive  measures? 

School  CornmiUee.—'E,  W.  Bullard,  F.  D.  Aubtia,  H.  T.  Hasks. 

RUTLAND. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  would  make  one  suggestion.  The  law 
requires  that  we  should  have  six  months'  schooling  in  a  year ;  in  the  past 
we  have  taken  little  notice  of  this  law ;  in  the  future  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  fulfil  the* requirements  of  the  law,  or  lose  our  portion  of  the  State 
school  fund.  But  lay  aside  the  loss  of  money.  Is  it  not  desirable  that 
we  should  have  longer  and  better  schools  ?  If  so,  how  is  this  desirable 
result  to  be  brought  about  ?  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  there  is 
but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  abolish  the  district  system  entirely,  and  also 
reduce  the  number  of  schools  in  town.  It  Is  impossible,  with  the  amount 
of  money  raised  by  the  town  for  school  purposes,  to  sustain  the  number  of 
schools  we  now  have  the  length  of  time  required  by  law,  if  we  employ 
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competent  teachers  to  take  charge  of  them.  We  ask  your  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  mattery  and  hope  that  some  actiop  may  be  taken  upon  it  at 
an  early  day. 

School  Cbmmtftee.— GuiLroBD  Wjclsh,  Frankuk  Hatha wat. 

SOUTHBOROUGH. 

We  have  charged  our  teachers  from  time  to  time  to  be  thorough  in  all 
their  school  work,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  many  if  not  all  of  them 
have  by  frequent  reviews  brought  their  pupils  close  to  the  mark,  in  some 
instances  exceeding  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  We  have  noticed  no 
veiy  gratifying  improvement  in  reading  and  spelling  which  was  in  accord- 
ance with  our  previously  declared  wish.  In  our  Primary  Schools  these 
cannot  be  too  efficiently  and  perseveringly  taught.  We  are  not  unaware 
however  of  the  new  scheme  that  is  being  agitated  in  educational  circles. 
We  would  have  them  thoroughly  grounded  here  and  then  other  branches 
of  study  will  follow  more  advantageously  in  their  order.  Some  have 
excelled  in  a  few  branches  only,  others  again  in  nearly  all ;  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  note  any  one  as  more  excellent  than  its  fellow. 

To  the  praise  of  many  of  our  teachers  be  it  said,  that  they  have  \)een 
not  only  thorough  but  likewise  very  exact  in  their  instruction.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  taught  to  make  every  sentence  clear,  grammatical  and 
pore  in  expression.  In  geography  the  most  modem  and  approved  orthoepy 
has  been  adopted,  so  that  in  recitation  many  of  our  youth  stand  upon  a 
level,  to  say  no  more,  with  city  lads.  "Parents  as  well  as  teachers  should 
notice  what  kind  of  use  is  made  of  good  language,  as  certainly  as  they 
should  enforce  the  adoption  of  good  language." 

^  Manners,**  we  are  told,  "  are  the  shadows  of  virtues,  the  momentary 
^splay  of  those  qualities  which  our  fellow-men  love  and  respect.**  Many 
of  our  teachers  are  deserving  high  commendation  for  the  effi>rt8  they  have 
made  to  improve  the  manners  of  the  little  ones  committed  to  their  charge. 
The  manners  of  the  teacher  operate  powerfully  upon  the  school.  Chil- 
dren are  great  imitators,  and  with  bright  examples  constantly  before  them 
their  manners  will  be  moulded  into  more  perfect  symmetry.  Parents  must 
not  depend  upon  teachers  to  do  all  the  work ;  it  must  be  begun  and 
continued  at  home,  and  then  the  teachers*  aid  will  become  a  powerful 
aaxiliary. 

Our  schools  can  never  be  brought  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
when  pupils  are  in  and  out  at  will.  To  attend  school  one  day  itnd  the . 
store  the  next,  is  not  ^  the  royal  road  to  learning.**  What  would  be 
achieved  if  our  teachers  were  to  pursue  this  unsteady  plan — now  at  the 
desk,  to-morrow  out  of  it,  a  few  days  this  week  and  none  at  all  next,  a 
half-day  here  and  a  half-day  there?    If  it  is  indispensable   that  little 
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children  be  punctually  and  daily  at  school  to  insure  the  best  results,  bow 
much  more  important  that  those  who  have  got  beyond  the  rudiments  and 
are  grappling  with  what  is  deeper  and  more  abstruse,  requiring  greater 
concentration  as  well  as  continuity  of  mind,  should  not  lose  a  single  hour. 
Another  reason  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  their  school  days  are  well- 
nigh  spent,  and  that  they  can  now  but  ill  afford  to  lose  one  single  opportu- 
nity for  improvement.  Napoleon  once  said  to  the  members  of  a  certain 
school,  "•  My  young  friends,  every  hour  of  time  is  a  chance  of  misfortune 
for  future  life." 

We  remark,  in  concluding  this  topic,  that  it  will  not  avail  the  laggard  if 
we  make  yearly  accessions  to  our  school  appropriations.  But  some  method 
must  be  devised  by  which  we  may  arouse  his  amiytion,  so  that  he  will  not 
indolently  submit  to  have  a  few  reap  the  entire  harvest  spread  out  before 
him.  We  would  have  him  jealous  of  his  interest  in  this  matter,  and  lose 
no  time  in  making  early  appropriations  of  his  share. 

In  a  pecunitiry  point  of  view  the  expense  of  our  schools  is  quite  too 
heavy  to  admit  of  its  privileges  being  slighted,  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  welfare  of  the  community  is  ultimately  concerned  here,  we  say  that  its 
opportunities  are  altogether  too  rare  and  priceless  to  be  suffered  in  part  or 
a  single  instance  to  be  lost. 

School  CbmmiV^ee.— BiCHAKDsos  Goddabd,  Johst  Colbt,  Jonas  Fat. 

SPENCER. 

We  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  skill,  the  quiet^  unassuming 
dignity,  and  the  untiring  patience  with  which  some  of  our  most  crowded 
schools  have  been  handled.  We  have  seen  better  discipline  enforced,  and 
more  complete  and  noiseless  order  seiTured,  by  a  simple  nod  from  the 
teacher,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand,  or  a  single  word, 
not  spoken  above  the  ordinary  tone,  than  by  many  an  imposing  and  pre- 
tentious display  of  authority  in  other  cases.  There  is  a  great  deal  we 
acknowledge  in  the  circumstances  of  a  school  to  affect  its  welfare,  to 
assist  or  to  hinder  the  teacher.  Its  location  may  be  either  good  or  bad. 
Its  accommodations  may  or  may  not  be  adequate  to  its  needs.  Its  pupils 
may  be  permanent  or  they  may  be  shifting ;  punctual  or  unsteady  in  their 
attendance ;  and  a  score  of  like  contingencies  may  more  or  less  directly 
influence  the  result.  Yet  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  teacher  will 
assert  themselves  in  spite  of  the  most  embarrassing  difficulties,  while  the 
inefficiency  of  a  poor  one  will  turn  success  to  failure.  We  have  seen 
'proverbially  hard  and  intractable  schools  managed  with  ease  and  credit, 
while  others  of  more  favorable  antecedents  and  better  surrounding  influ- 
ences have  suffered  grievously  in  comparison.    The  difference  could  not 
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have  arisen  from  the  relative  circumstances  alluded  to  above,  but  from  tlie 
relative  genius  and  fitness  which  has  been  brought  to  the  respective  tEisks. 

A  good  teacher  will  generally  possess  an  accurate  and  decisive  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  of  study  required.  It  is  extremely  desirable  for  one 
who  even  knows  but  little,  "  to  know  that  little  well."  We  are  often  seri- 
ously embarrassed  in  this  particular.  Many  candidates  for  examination 
have  only  general  and  shadowy  ideas  of  the  subjects  in  question,  and  while 
glib  enough  in  the  special  rules  and  formulas  and  facts  which  they  have 
memorized,  they  are  sadly  deficient  as  to  the  reasons  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  things.  In  this  exacting  age,  living,  practical  truths,  with 
the  abklity  to  give  them  expression  and  to  acquaint  others  with  their 
natare,  are  more  demanded ;  while  mere  forms  and  routine,  like  chaff  and 
husks,  are  ^  spumed  of  men  "  and  trampled  under  foot.  To  possess  and 
to  communicate  a  good  thought  with  a  conclusive  reason  for  it  if  required, 
to  define  a  position  with  clearness  and  then  to  maintain  it  firmly  in  spite  of 
counter-questioning  or  dispute,  is  better  than  whole  chapters  of  the  set 
phrases  and  the  parrot-lingoes  so  oflen  rattled  in  the  ears  of  long-sufifering 
committees. 

And  this  leads  us  further  to  remark  that  a  good  teacher  will  constantly 
seek  higher  proficiency  in  the  required  studies.  Too  many,  we  fear,  of 
those  who  covet  the  position  and  the  honor  of  instruction,  never  think  of 
opening  a  text-book  after  the  ordeal  of  the  first  examination  is  past,  and 
the  coveted  *'  certificate  "  safely  pocketed.  This  much  we  certainly  know, 
that  some  second  examinations  are  poorer  than  the  first,  and  that  very  oflen 
the  principal  occasion  for  study 'while  teaching,  is  to  find  a  way  out  of  some 
puzzling  difficulty,  where  a  forward  scholar  perchance  has  proved  a  little 
too  sharp  for  convenience,  or  to  ^  cram  up,''  for  a  day  or  two,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  another  engagement  elsewhere.  Now  no  other  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions can  be  a  great  while  sustained  upon  this  principle.  How  long 
would  the  ablest  minister  hold  his  congregation,  who  should  fail  to  advance 
beyond  his  early  course  of  theological  reading?  How  many  clients  would 
trouble  the  lawyer  who  afler  entering  the  bar,  adds  nothing  to  the  sum  of 
his  previous  acquisitions  ?  and  what  physician  of  repute  dares  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  new  developments  and  the  changing  phases  that  constantly 
mark  the  science  of  medicine?  The  richest  treasures  of  learning  will 
prove  but  a  shallow  pond,  easily  pumped  dry,  unless  constantly  replenished 
and  fed  from  living  fountains.  How  then  can  the  teachers  of  our  children, 
whose  hands  are  either  skilfully  or  rudely  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all 
their  future  attainment^,  and  whose  influence  may  virtually  decide  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  many  an  immortal  soul, — how  can  they  escape  the 
force  of  the  same  law  ?  They  have  no  business  to  rely  upon  the  fruits  of 
previous  acquirement,  in  a  duty  which  so  constantly  demands  their  best 
and  freshest   energies.    A  half-hour  of  faithful  study,  even  once  in  a 
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fortnigbt,  will  add  wonders  of  interest  to  the  daily  routme  of  exercises, 
and  go  far  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony  of  many  a  school-room  that  is 
now  so  much  a  prison  to  the  noisy  and  restless  group  within. 

We  have  also  noticed  that  good  manners  and  a  mild,  gentle  bearing 
have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  our  best  teachers.  Nothing  can 
excuse  an  exhibition  of  ill-breeding  or  ill-temper  in  the  presence  of  a 
schooL  A  passionate,  savage  reproof  is  as  fire  to  a  blister ;  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  a  turbulent  scholar  it  always  kindles  to  a  hotter  pitch ;  and  every 
display  of  the  kind  is  generally  accepted  as  a  challenge  to  still  further 
insubordination.  Actual  punishment,  under  these  circumstances,  is  always 
a  dangerous  experiment ;  there  is  only  a  step  between  a  heated,  ungov- 
emed  temper  and  the  gross  brutality,  that,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  an 
unguarded  moment  may  do  more  evil  than  the  remorse  and  the  penitence 
of  a  lifetime  can  amend.  The  prime  secret  of  good  discipline  lies  far 
more  in  the  commanding  influence  of  a  kind  heart,  in  the  calm  dignity  of 
a  pleasant,  gentle  manner,  and  in  the  true  firmness  which  is  always  mel- 
lowed with  sunshine,  than  in  the  darkest  frowns  of  grim  austerity  that  ever 
froze  a  turbulent  throng  into  silence.  It  is  only  in  the  strong,  even  poise 
of  a  self-controlled  spirit  that  the  magic  power  dwells,  to  control  the  way- 
ward spirits  of  others.  With  even  this  condition,  various  modes  of  cor- 
rection are  occasionally  needful;  but  their  highest  efficiency  will  be 
secured  in  the  fact,  always  so  evident,  that  the  punishment  is  not  mainly 
due  to  a>  spiteful  ebullition  of  sudden  wrath  on  the  teacher's  part,  but  to  a 
painful,  pitying  conviction  that  such  a  proceeding  is  sternly  required. 

And  this  further  quality  is  likewise  prominent  in  a  good  teacher; 
namely,  a  patient,  faithful  regard  to  every  point  of  duty,  whether  great  or 
small.  We  would  see  conscience  written  in  every  transaction ;  we  would 
see  every  feature  of  every  day's  labor,  whatever  its  relative  importance, 
controlled  by  an  immediate  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  to  man. 
Let  the  teacher  be  ever  so  much  interested  in  the  question  of  good  wages. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  to  any  reasonable  extent  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
<<  pure  disinterestedness "  in  this  particular ;  and  when  we  hear  the  pro- 
fession made,  "  Money  is  no  object  if  I  can  only  get  a  favorable  situation 
and  do  good,**  we  may  generally  ascribe  it  either  to  a  very  silly  affecta- 
tion, or  to  incompetency,  thus  self-acknowleded,  to  fill  the  desired  position, 
or  to  render  any  service  in  it  that  is  really  worth  paying  for.  All  other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  same  person  will  do  more  work  and  do  it  bet- 
ter under  the  stimulus  of  an  ample  recompense  than  when  this  powerful 
encouragement  is  wanting.  We  have  always  and  earnestly  plead  for  just 
compensation  to  our  teachers ;  we  have  always  approved  any  reasonable 
indulgence  or  privilege  calculated  to  favor  them.  But  when  all  this  is 
done,  we  would  see  every  day's  labor  made  as  -  truly  a  question  of  duty 
and  of  love  as  though  the  question  of  money  had  never  had  an  existence. 
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With  the  conditions  fulfilled  as  briefly  stated  above,  we  have  never 
known  the  first  instance  of  ntter  failure  in  teaching ;  we  have  never  heard 
of  any  serious  difficulty  with  unmanageable  scholars.  And  who  shall  say 
that  these  are  either  impossible  or  even  difficult  attainments  ?  We  demur 
to  the  inconsistent  though  plausible  theory  that  only  those  of  ''  natural 
aptness  "  to  the  work — only  such  as  are  bom  teachers — are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed as  such.  This  notion  is  contradicted  by  the  concarrent  voice  of  his- 
tory, experience  and  good  common  sense.  It  is  the  plain  teaching  of 
these  high  authorities,  that  such  a  rule  is  not  infallible,  and  that  great 
achievements  in  good  works  may  be  wrought  in  spite  of  the  strongest  pro- 
pensities in  other  directions.  It  is  the  peculiar  province  and  glory  of 
patient  self-culture  to  change  the  strong  bias  of  nature,  to  give  it  a  better 
dh:ection,  and  to  enable  it  to  win  grander  triumphs  in  higher  planes  of 
duty.  We  believe  that  almost  any  person  of  average  abilities  in  general, 
may  become  an  acceptable  and  useful  teacher  in  some  department,  by  due  ' 
attention  to  the  hints  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest.  And  we  a.«sure 
all  who  are  honestly  striving  to  fit  themselves  for  such  a  sphere  of  activ- 
ity, that  faithful  laborers  of  the  class  we  have  indicated  were  never  in 
more  active  demand  than  at  present. 

There  has,  through  the  past  year,  been  a  large  attendance  of  parents 
and  friends  at  the  closing  examination  of  each  term.  The  several  reg- 
isters have  also  shown  a  considerable  list  of  occasional  visitors,  who  at 
various  times  have  cheered  both  teachers  and  scholars  with  their  presence. 
In  this  fact  we  discover  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. .  The 
practice  of  informally  dropping  in  for  an  hour  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings and  to  listen  to  the  recitations,  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  highly 
heaeficial  to  all  concerned,  with  no  possible  drawback  or  disadvantage  that 
we  can  perceive.  The  constant  liability  to  public  scrutiny  will  all  the 
while  tend  to  prevent  sloth  and  to  stimulate  a  proper  ambition  to  make  a 
good  appearance,  thus  putting  a  whole  school  upon  the  alert  for  improve- 
ment, while  the  visitor's  mind  is  kept  in  more  direct  sympathy  with  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  those  who  resort  to  the  place  of  instruction.  We 
nrge  the  people  to  continue  this  wholesome  practice  whenever  their  ordi- 
nary avocations  will  permit ;  and  not  to  be  bashful  in  speaking  an  occa- 
sional ^  good  word"  to  the  teachers  fov  their  encouragement  when  anything 
especially  worthy  of  commendation  is  seen.  A  fimely  and  judicious  word 
of  praise  will  rarely  be  thrown  away  upon  its  objebt. 

Bdtodl  CbMmtlteew— M.  E.  Wfiionr,  E.  M.  WnsELKa,  Geo.  L.  Hobbs. 

STERLING. 

Parents. — We  cannot  close  this  report  without  saying  a  word  to  parents, 
as  to  what  is  required  and  expected  of  them.    We  wish  to  call  their  atten- 
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lion  particularly  to  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  different  schools,  and 
ascertaining  for  themselves  the  actual  condition  of  the  same,  rather  than 
depending  chiefly,  b»  many  do,  upon  the  committee,  or  making  up  their 
opinion  from  the  rumors  or  loose  reports  of  casual  visitors  and  strangers. 

Let  the  parent  follow  his  child  often  to  the  school-room,  and  remain 
there  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  he  will  know  how  great  or  how  little 
improvement  to  expect  on  the  part  of  his  offspring.  Let  him  sympathize 
with  the  teacher  in  his  or  her  many  trials  and  perplexities,  and  he  will  be 
astonished  at  the  interest  he  will  take  in  the  success  of  the  school.  He 
will  feel  that  he  is  responsible  no  less  than  the  teacher  for  the  diligence  of 
the  pupil.  He  will  be  watchful  in  following  up  the  instructions  and 
requirements  out  of  school,  which  are  insisted  upon  within  school.  It  will 
be  his  care  to  insure  punctuality,  promptnees,  and  preparation  in  regard  to 
the  different  studies  which  are  assigned  from  day  to  day ;  and  nothing 
short  of  sickness  will  be  regarded  as  a  sufHcient  excuse  in  detaining  his 
child  at  home  during  the  regular  term  of  study.  It  would  be  better  for 
all  concerned  to  remove  the  child  entirely  from  school,  than  to  allow  him 
to  attend  or  not,  according  to  his  own  wishes, — for  any  trivial  reason  to 
absent  himself  every  now  and  then,  or  to  ask  dismission,  as  many  do,  at 
recess,  or  near  the  close  of  each  session.  The  interruption  caused  in  this 
way,  not  only  to  the  regular  order  of  the  school,  but  to  the  pupil's  own 
studies,  is  serious.  Instead  of  making  great  progress,  habits  of  negligence 
and  remissness  are  formed,  which  go  with  the  child  through  life. 

Our  schools  have  suffered  sadly,  at  times,  in  consequence  of  incompe- 
tency on  the  part  of  teachers ;  but  not  more  sadly  than  they  have  suffered 
by  reason  of  remissness  on  the  part  of  guardians  and  parents.    We  see 
plainly  the  less  evil,  while  the  greater  is  often  overlooked. 
School  QmnUUec—A,  S.  Kickbiison,  Samubl  Osgood,  F.  D.  Lokd.  ' 

STURBRIDGE. 

We  would  not  do  or  say  anything  to  discourage  any  one  who  aspires  to 
the  teacher's  honors,  and  desires  to  enter  the  profession  on  account  of  the 
opportunities  it  affords  for  benefiting  the  race ;  but  we  cannot,  by  word 
or  act,  or  by  our  silence,  give  any  countenance  or  encouragement  to  the 
idea  so  prevalent  in  this  community,  that  any  young  lady  who  ^'  can  do  all 
the  sums  in  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic,"  and  analyze  and  parse  a 
sentence  with  great  glibness  according  to  the  models  given  in  **  Greene's 
Grammar  and  Analysis,"  is,  by  virtue  of  possessing  such  wonderful  knowl- 
edge, entitled  as  of  right  to  be  installed  into  the  teacher's  office  by  the 
school  committee,  if  the  prudential  committee  can  be  induced  by  fear, 
favor  or  affection  to  engage  her  for  his  school. 
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Something  more  than  mere  book  knowledge  is  requisite  to  fit  a  person 
to  be  a  teacher,  and  we  respectfully  but  earnestlj  request  prudential  com- 
mittee men  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  thej  engage  their  candidates* 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  such  frequent  changes  of  the  teachers 
of  our  schools,  nor  admit  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  When  a  com- 
petent teacher  has  been  secured  for  a  school,  she  should  be  continued  in 
that  school  just  so  long  as  she  retains  the  respect  and  confidence  of  her 
patrons  and  pupils.  She  possesses  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  a  new 
teacher,  in  that  she  has  become  acquainted  with  the^  dispositions,  habits 
and  tastes  of  her  pupils,  and  can  adapt  her  discipline  and  instruction 
accordinglj.  This  knowledge,  so  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in 
teaching,  the  new  teacher  must  acquire,  and  consequently  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  short  term  of  school  is  wasted  in  acquiring  it.  Moreover,  a 
teacher  who  expects  to  be  displaced  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  will  not 
feel  that  interest  in  her  pupils,  and  devote  her  energies  so  entirely  to  their 
improvement  as  she  would  do  if  she  was  sure  of  retaining  her  place  so 
long  as  she  was  faithful  to  her  trust.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  any 
candid  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  and  experience, 
observation,  reason  and  analogy  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  same. 
Teachers  are  so  much  like  other  people,  that  they  desire  such  an  evidence 
of  an  appreciation  of  their  self-sacrificing  labors  as  is  afforded  by  contin- 
uing them  in  the  same  school  so  long  as  they  can  be  useful  there. 

To  teachers  we  would  say,  you  need  a  more  thorough  preparation  for 
your  work,  and  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  profession. 

We  therefore  advise  you  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  some  one  of  the 
Normal  Schools  of  this  State.  It  is  the  express  object  and  purpose  of 
these  schools  to  prepare  persons  for  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,  and 
their  success  has  proved  their  utility  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Those 
graduates  of  these  schools  who  have  made  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages 
afforded  them,  and  have  entered  upon  their  duties  as  teachers  with  proper 
motives,  and  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  have  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  success.  Many  of  them  are  occupying  'positions  of  command- 
ing influence.  The  demand  for  these  graduates  as  teachers  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  that  the  profession  will  suffer  from 
repletion.  Not  only  is  the  tuition  in  these  schools  free  to  those  who  com- 
ply with  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  additional  aid  is  furnished  by  the 
State  to  deserving  persons  who  need  it.  Without  disparagement  to  others, 
we  may  add  that  we  know  of  no  other  institutions  where  persons  can  be 
80  thoroughly  and  so  cheaply  qualified  for  teaching  as  in  the  Normal 
Schools. 

Bdiool  CcmaifUee.— He3(bt  E.  Hitchcock,  M.  6.  Ai^oier,  David  Wight. 
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SUTTON. 

Of  apparatus  for  the  school-room,  a  blackboard  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  should  be  of  generous  size  and  well  finished ;  its  use  will  then 
be  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task.  A  small,  rough  and  poorly  painted  black- 
board is  but  little  better  than  none,  and  both  wisdom  and  economy  require 
that  such  should  be  replaced  by  an  article  more  attractive  and  serviceable. 

There  are  but  few  if  any  studies  taught  in  our  schools  to  which  the 
blackboard  may  not  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  the  skilful  teacher 
will  find  frequent  occasions  for  its  use, — as  well  for  the  purpose  of  his  own 
illustration  as  for  the  examinations  and  practice  of  his  classes.  It  is  hoped 
that  at  no  distant  day  our  school-rooms  will  all  be  provided  with  large 
maps  adapted  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  representing  the  more  impor- 
tant geographical  divisions  of  the  globe.  Thus  conspicuously  displayed, 
they  would  arrest  many  an  otherwise  idle  gaze,  and  would  furnish  pleasant 
^  loop-holes  of  retreat "  to  minds  wearied  with  the  severe  lessons  of  the 
book.  They  would  be  accessible  at  a  glance,  and  there  would  easily  and 
quickly  spring  up  a  habit  of  referring  to  its  proper  position  on  the  map 
the  location  of  every  place  mentioned  in  the  reading  lesson  or  other 
exercise  of  the  school.  Almost  unconsciously  geography  would  thus  be 
taught  to  all ;  and  the  maps  looked  upon  and  studied  from  day  to  day, 
would  at  last  become,  in  all  their  features,  as  familiar  as  the  face  of  a 
friend. 

BeKoci  CommUee,—'ii.  £.  Cbossmait,  A.  W.  Putnam,  A.  L.  Stigkitst. 

TEMPELTON. 

The  scholars  in  the  High  School  have  been  very  diligent  in  their  stud- 
ies, correct  in  their  deportment,  and  have  made  commendable  profi- 
ciency. If  our  scholars  were  to  be  sent  abroad  to  Academies  or  Private 
Schools,  they  would  be  quite  fortunate  if  they  found  as  good  advan- 
tages for  improvement  in  knowledge  as  they  may  now  enjoy  at  home, 
while  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  little  computation,  that  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  few  scholars  abroad  to  such  institutions  would  amount  to  more 
than  the  expenditure  of  the  town  for  the  High  School,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  disadvantages  of  sending  young  scholars  away  from  the  care  and 
influences  of  their  homes. 

Primary  Schools. — We  can  speak  of  our  four  Primary  Schools  as 
being  on  the  whole  in  good  condition.  The  importance  of  these  schools 
should  be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  receive  more  of  thought  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  parents.  Here  the  children  come  fresh  from 
home,  at  an  early  age,  with  their  susceptible  minds  and  various  dispo- 
sitions, with  their  diverse  capacities  and  tendencies,  and  many  of  them 
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with  defects  and  faulty  alreadj  apparent,  and  begin  the  process  of  school 
training  which  is  thQ.  basis  of  education.  The  first .  steps  are  to  be 
taken  which  lead  on  to  knowledge,  to  character,  to  preparation  for  per- 
fonning  honorably  and  usefuUj  the  duties  of  life.  We  should  look 
well  to  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  we  would  rear.  Generally  the 
best  scholars  in  the  higher  grades  of  school  are  those  who  start  well 
in  the  rudiments  of  education. 

Behool  CommiUee,^ljKWiB  Sabin,  Edwin  G.  Adams,  Elisha  C  Farnbwobth. 

7 

UPTON. 

Much  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  the  teacher;  yet  the 
success  of  the  school  is  not  entirely  in  his  or  her  han^s.  Many  a 
teacher  has  been  discouraged,  perplexed,  and  almost  broken  down  under 
the  indifference  or  covert  opposition  of  parents  and  guardians  of  those 
under  their  charge.  Insubordination  has  sprung  from  the  opinion 
inimical  to  the  teacher,  expressed  by  the  parent  in  a  careless  and 
thoughtless  way,  before  their  children.  We  criticize  the  schools  in 
public  places,  and  in  presence  of  every  grade  of  pupils.  This  habit 
leads  to  irreparable  mischief.  The  school,  like  all  things  human,  is 
liable  to  mishaps  and  mistakes.  But  these  made  the  food  of  store-gossip, 
the  idle  talk  to  while  away  an  hour,  or  to  gratify  the  inquisitive  and 
famish  materials  to  the  tattling,  produce  consequences  no  human  eye 
can  follow.  There  are,  in  every  life,  moments  when  the  slightest  infiu- 
enoes  change  its  whole  after  character.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
of  the  age  of  the  older  pupils  in  our  schools..  Interests  so  momentous, 
and  influences  so  far-reaching,  ought  not  to  be  jeopardized  by  a  want 
of  pmdence.  We  appeal  to  you,  as  interested  in  the  highest  welfare  of 
our  children  and  a  common  humanity,  to  visit  any '  carelessness  or 
thoughtlessness  in  regard  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  schools  with  the 
severest  disapprobation. 

One  other  topic  deserves  your  serious  attention : 

The  Cost  of  your  Schools. — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  town  voted,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  to  allow  each 
district  to  draw  on  the  treasury  of  the  town  for  means  to  continue  their 
school,  or  schools,  six  months.  The  result  has  been,  we  have  exceeded 
the  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  our  schools,  two  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars. 

Though  among  the  first  class  of  towns  in  our  appropriation  per  scholar, 
yet,  owing  to  our  districts,  some  schools  are  overcrowded,  and  others 
very  small.  In  one  district,  in  the  summer,  there  were  but  four  schol- 
ars in  its  limits.  For  this  reason  we  are  spending  our  money  most 
unwisely,  and  really  get  less  from  our  appropriation  than  those  towns 
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which  raise  verj  much  less  per  pupil.  As  it  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  table  No.  6,  the  cost  per  scholar,  where  (here  were  onlj  four 
actually  in  the  district,  was  really  twelve  dollars  per  scholar.  None  will 
fail  to  see  such  prodigality  of  money  is  needless  extravagance. 

Let  us  add,  our  average  attendance  is  far  too  low.  There  is  a  cus- 
tom prevalent  of  taking  our  children  from  school  when  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  term.  This  is  a  loss  to  the  school — an  injury,  as  well  as  a 
positive  loss,  to  the  child,  and  needless  discouragement  of  the  teacher. 
These  are  losses  little  heeded  now,  but  they  will  be  regretted  at  last, 
when  pupils  come  to  see  and  upbraid  our  unfaithfulness  and  realize  the 
character  of  our  town  is  depreciated.  The  cause  will  be  found  in  our 
neglect  of  the  basis  of  all  true  prosperity — intelligence  and  morality.  Let, 
thee,  no  time  be  considered  lost  in  looking  for  and  working  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  our  Public  Schools ; — ^no  expense  too  great  which  shall  make 
ihem  nurseries  of  intelligence,  morality  and  piety,^-our  pride  to-day  and 
most  cheering  hope  for  time  and  eternity. 

School  CommUUe,—ZDWia  Nklsojt,  Yzloboub  Taft,  Gbobos  S.  Ball. 

UXBRIDGE. 

Meeting  of  Committee  and  Teachers. — ^We  have  long  seen  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  more  concert  of  action  with  teachers,  and  a  better  under* 
standing  by  them  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  committee  wish  the 
schools  conducted.  We  recommend  that  all  the  teachers  in  our  schools 
meet  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  month  during  term  time,  and,  if  possible, 
the  committee,  or  some  of  them,  meet  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing such  questions  connected  with  our  schools  as  seem  calculated  in 
any  way  to  improve  them.  The  best  method  of  teaching  and  governing 
known  to  the  most  experienced  teacher,  can  here  be  communicated  to 
those  of  less  experience;  and  by  counsel  and  sympathy  much  may  be 
done  to  elevate  the  tone  of  teaching,  while  a  friendly  acquaintance  will  be 
formed  between  teachers  that  can  be  made  productive  of  great  good. 

School-houses  and  their  Surroundings. — We  are  not  to  give  you  a 
lecture  on  school  edifices  under  this  head.  But  may  it  not  be  profitable 
for  us  to  reason  together,  and  talk  about  what  we  would  like  to  see  in  and 
about  our  school-houses  ?  If  the  school  committee  say  '^  school-house,"  it 
is  expected  a  lecture  is  to  be  given  to  the  town  for  not  furnishing  better. 

But  have  you  ever  thought,  as  you  have  passed  about  town,  how  miicb 
time  and  expense  have  been  lavished  to  make  eveiything  about  oar 
private  dwellings  pleasant  and  attractive  ?  How  many  times  have  you 
said,  in  passing  some  cottage  with  beautiful  surroundings,  ''See  how 
lovely  everything  looks  here ! ''  Whether  it  is  the  mansion  of  the  rich  or 
the  cottage  of  the  poor,  both,  according  to  the  owner's  means,  are  fitted 
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iff  comfort  and  pleasure.  We  need  not  ask.  Is  this  the  appearance  about 
our  school-hoases?  Bat  may  we  not  ask,  Should  not  this  be  the  case? 
Should  not  the  school-house  itself,  and  the  grounds  around  it,  be  even 
more  pleasant  and  attractive  than  our  own  homes  ?  It  is  onlj  to  inquire 
to  know  what  the  answer  must  be.  Do  men  wear  comfortable  clothing 
to-daj  and  go  without  to-morrow  ?  Do  you  think  that  as  you  send  your 
chOdren  from  your  warm  and  comfortable  rooms  at  home  you  send  them 
to  spend  the  day  in  rooms  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy, — uncomfortable, 
in  many  instances,  in  that  they  are  open,  cold  rooms,  and  unhealthy  for 
Uie  want  of  proper  ventilation  ?— sometimes  heated  too  much,  rendering 
the  atmosphere  foul  and  distempered ;  sometunes  too  cold  for  young  life 
to  flow  forth  in  mental  growth.  For  the  health  of  our  children,  our 
school-rooms  should  be  made  to  correspond  in  temperature  and  comforts 
with  our  homes. 

Many  children  are  kept  from  school  because  they  soon  get  sick  if  sent. 
But  this  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  it  is  almost  wholly  owing  to  your  neglect 
in  not  Ikniishing  comforts  in  the  school-room  more  nearly  like  those  you 
furnish  at  home. 

And  is  it  a  waste  of  time  and  thou^t  to  ask  you  to  consider  if  the 
time  has  not  come  when  all  our  school-houses  should  be  surrounded  by 
<»iiamental  trees  and  pleasantly  laid  out  yards.  Besides  making  our 
school  premises  attractive^  and  setting  pleasant  things  before  our  children, 
to  awaken  in  them  a  love  for  the  beautiful  works  of  nature  and  art,  there 
is  another  Teaaaa  why  we  should  have  them  made  places  of  attraction. 

We  wish  to  maintain  a  character  abroad  for  thrift  and  improvement, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  noticeable  by  strangers  as  they  pass  along  our 
streets^  than  our  school-houses. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  name  that  awakens  in  the  passer-by  a 
thiin  and  sensation  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  vast  importance 
attached  to  correct  education.  And  in  no  department  of  life  does  the 
great  truth,  ^  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  press  home  with  greater 
force  than  here.  We  believe  that  no  outlay  can  be  more  remunerative 
than  that  expenditure  which  tends  to  concentrate  thought  upon  our 
edncatiooal  interests. 

S^  &AooiL— -There  never  seemed  to  be  so  much  interest  in  this 
school  as  at  the  present  time.  Your  committee  have  endeavored  to  make 
it  aa  profitable  as  possible.  Our  citizens  feel  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
give  it  a  support  sufficient  to  make  it  the  valuable  educational  instrument 
it  is  designed  to  be. 

We  think  we  have  somewhat  lessened  its  usefulness  heretofore,  by 
aUowing  scholars  to  pass  too  early  into  this  school  from  the  District 
Schools.  It  is  natural  and  just  that  parents  should  wish  to  see  their 
cfaiUren  advandng  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  not  singular  that  they 
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should,  in  their  anxiety,  wish  them  to  enter  this  school  earlier  than  would 
be  for  their  advantage.  This  is  all  the  more  pardonable  with  those 
parents  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  children  at  school  long  enoagh  to 
go  through  a*  full  course  of  study.  Yielding  somewhat  to  the  solicitude 
of  parents,  we  have  not  raised  the  grade  for  entering  as  high  as  we 
believe  the  interest  of  this  school  demands.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  to  go  over  studies  in  this  school  that  can  as  well  be  learned  in  the 
District  Schools,  will  be  a  waste  of  time.  Besides,  it  would  exclude  those 
more  advanced  studies  that  properly  belong  to  this  schooL  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  admitting  a  scholar  to  this  school  from  the  District 
School  does  not  advance  him  in  knowledge.  It  may  be  an  actual  disad- 
vantage to  admit  him  before  he  is  prepared  to  enter.  If  he  is  not  qual- 
ified, he  must  necessarily  pass  lightly  over  some  portions  of  his  studies  in 
order  to  be  classed,  that  really  are  the  most  important  for  him  to  know, 
and  the  very  things  he  would  be  drilled  the  most  thoroughly  on  in  the 
District  School,  preparatory  to  entering  here. 

Bekool  CommitU^—BicuAXD  D.  Mowbt,  G.  A.  Whsslook,  William  C.  Gapbov. 

WEBSTER. 

As  yet  this  town  has  tested  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  teadiers  Who  have  graduated  at  our  Normal  Schools.  But 
in  the  annual  Beports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  several  years 
past,  the  most  abundant  and  unequivocal  testimony  is  furnished  by  school 
committees  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  to  the  greatly  superior 
claims  of  such  teachers  over  all  others.  Such  testimony  it  becomes  tis 
carefully  to  consider.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  Normal  School  teachers  must  supersede  all  others.  It  will  not  be 
poli<7  for  this  town  much  longer  to  look  at  home  for  teachers  unless  such 
can  be  found  as  have  been  educated  at  a  Normal  SchooL  And  why 
should  not  our  daughters  who  are  expecting  to  teach,  be  thus  educated, 
especially  when  the  education  is  furnished  at  a  very  trifling  cost?  The 
State  is  supporting  Normal  Schools  at  great  expense,  and  we  are  con- 
tributing our  share  towards  this  expense.  It  is  this  view  of  the  subject 
which  prompts  the  committee  to  recommend  that  all  parents  who  have 
daughters  expecting  to  teach,  whether  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
whether  in  a  Primary  School  or  in  one  of  higher  grade,  should  place 
them  at  once  where  they  can  receive  the  most  thorough  training  and 
.  preparation  for  their  responsible  work. 

School  C(mimitt€«,^Qmo»  J.  Samosb,  Waldo  Jomisov,  G.  W*  Bbduto. 
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WESTMINSTER 

We  remark  that  if  parents  want  a  good  school,  the^r  must  use  their 
best  eodeavors  to  secure  one.  Provide  suitable  houses  and  apparatus. 
This  is  a  matter  altogether  too  much  neglected.  The  houses  in  this 
town  are  on  the  whole  yery  good  ones,  though  a  few  of  them  could 
be  improved  bj  paintmg,  and  all  could  be  rendered  very  much  more 
attractive  bj  the  setting  out  of  trees,  and  arranging  tlie  ground  properlj. 
Some  maj  think  this  of  no  importance,  but  those  who  have  had  the  largest 
experience  tell  us  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  taste  and 
morals,  and  if  so,  is  it  not  desirable  that  those  jouth  who  have  no  instruc- 
tion at  home  in  regard  to  morals,  and  nothing  to  cultivate  their  tastes 
properly,  should  find  all  that  can  reasonably  be  afibrded  at  the  Common 
School  ?  In  regard  to  apparatus,  maps,  &c,  it  is  but  truth  to  say  that 
our  houses  are  sadly  deficient.  There  should  be  a  numerical  scale,  a  good 
globe,  a  set  of  geometrical  figures,  and  a  system  of  outline  maps,  at  least, 
which  would  vastly  more  than  repay  the  outlay,  by  the  &cility  with  which 
a  teacher  could  illustrate  the  various  branches  taught,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  be  understood. 

Farmers  are  not  slow,  usually,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  improvements 
that  shall  facilitate  their  labor,  nor  is  fhe  mechanic  satisfied  to  perform 
his  work  after 'the  old  methods,  but  is  constantly  seeking  new  inventions 
and  improved  modes ;  and  shall  we  not  be  as  earnest  to  seek  improve* 
ments  in  methods  of  education  ?  In  regard  to  teachers,  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  coounittee  to  say  that  the  best  are  the  cheapest,  and  that  whoever 
employs  them  should  seek  to  procure  those  best  adapted  to  fill  the  places 
they  are  to  occupy.  AU  teachers  are  by  no  means  alike  fitted  to  occupy 
the  same  position ;  hence,  whOe  two  individuals  may  be  eminently. success- 
fid  as  teachers  in  certain  schools,  they  might  utterly  fail  were  they  to 
change  places.  It  is,  therefore,  a  difficult  task  oftentimes,  for  prudential 
committees  to  procure  the  right  teacher,  though  they  make  conmiendable 
effort  Teachers  should  be  brought  before  the  committee  early,  so  that  in 
esse  of  faflure  there  would  be  ample  time  to  secure  others.  Parents  have 
a  work  aa  individuals  to  perform,  and  its  simple  neglect,  as  before  hinted, 
win  result  disastrously.  They  are  to  see  that  children  are  at  school  reg- 
ularly, and  in  season.  What  parent  would  not  find  fault  were  the  teacher 
to  be  absent  from  her  duty  a  part  of  each  day  by  being  tardy  one-quarter 
or  ooe-half  an  hour,  or  absent  one  day  in  each  week  ?  Who  would 
expect  that  interest  would  not  flag,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  school  be 
much  impaired,  if  not  wholly  destroyed?  Such  a  practice,  on  the  part  of 
A  teacher,  would  not  be  endured  without  complaint;  and  if  so,  is  it  not 
Qoreascmable  for  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  home  for  trivial  causes^ 
and  expect  rapid  improvement?    We  often  hear  parents  finding  fault  that 
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their  children  learn  little  or  nothing,  and  this  often  where  the  committee 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  teachers  are  faithful  and  persistent  in  their 
efforts  to  do  their  dutj.  They  are  accused  of  partiality  not  unfrequentlj, 
becanse  it  is  found  by  one  parent  that  another  schohir  in  the  same  class 
and  of  the  same  age,  is  making  more  rapid  progress  than  theirs ;  of  course 
all  the  blame  attaches  to  the  teacher  in  their  estimation.  An  investiga- 
tion by  the  committee  discloses  the  fact  that  in  tiie  one  case  the  child  is 
sent  to  school  every  day,  and  in  season ;  is  taught  at  home  that  the  lesson 
must  be  learned ;  is  inquired  of  by  the  parent  each  day,  whether  all  the 
recitations  were  perfect,  as  well  as  the  deportment,  and  is  made  to  feel 
that  it  is  dishonorable  to  be  imperfect  in  either ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  register  shows  the  attendance  is  very  irregular,  the  tardy  marks 
numerous,  the  deportment  bad,  which,  of  course,  accounts,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  for  much  of  the  want  of  progress. 

School  CbsMiittee.— GLiiiTOir  Wabheb,  Chables  T.  Damoh. 

WORCESTER 

AceountahiUty  for  Property. — Daring  the  year  a  system  of  returns  of 
school  property,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  United  States  army,  has 
been  adopted.  By  it  each  teacher  is  required  to  render  quarterly  a  report 
of  every  article  of  school  property  for  which  she  is  responsible.  Every- 
thing fhmished,  and  everjrthing  lost,  destroyed  or  expended,  is  noted  and 
accounted  for,  so  that  by  an  examination  of  the  books  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  an  exact  statement  of  all  the  school  proper^ 
belonging  to  the  dty,  even  to  the  minutest  articles,  may  at  any  time  be 
obtained.  When  anything  is  lost  or  broken,  a  statement  of  the  fiusts  of  the 
case  so  far  as  jthey  can  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher  is  made,  and  in  some 
instances  where  there  was  evident  culpability,  restitution  has  been  exacted. 
Books,  which  are  the  property  of  the  city,  loaned  to  indigent  pupils,  are 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the  names  of 
each  child  so  furnished,  and  of  his  parents.  The  value  of  such  a  system, 
both  as  a  check  upon  the  waste  of  public  property  and  for  statistical 
purposes,  will  at  once  be  seen  by  every  business  man. 

I  beg  leave  to  close  this  report  with  a  rapid  survey  of  our  system  of 
graded  Common  Schools.  At  the  age  of  five  years  the  child  is  admitted 
to  the  lower  Sub-Primary  School,  where  he  is  taught  his  letters  and  tlie 
beginnings  of  reading.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  read  very  simple  words 
he  is  promoted  to  the  upper  Sub-Primary,  where  he  is  cbilled  in  reading 
spelling  and  printing  on  the  slate  and  blackboard.  Here  the  field  of  the 
instnictor  begins  to  widen.  Some  of  the  teachers  give  great  vivacity  and 
interest  to  these  schools  by  introducing  counting,  lessons  on  objects,  gym- 
nastics and  singing.    The  child  is  promoted  to  the  Primary  grade  in  from 
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one  to  two  jeara,  according  to  his  aptness.  Here  printing  letters  and 
nombers  on  the  Uackboaid  is  oontinaed,  together  with  reading,  spelling, 
gjinnastics  and  singing.  This  grade  is  completed  in  eighteen  months  or 
two  years,  and  then  the  pnpil  passes  to  the  Secondary  School  where  he 
commences  the  study  of  geography,  and  a  more  systematic  work  is  began 
with  arithmetic  and  music ;  but  written  arithmetic  is  not  commenced  until 
six  months  or  a  year  has  been  passed  in  this  grade.  Some  pupils  leave  the 
Secondary  School  in  eighteen  months,  but  the  majority  of  them  spend  two 
years  there.  I  think  that  a  year  might  be  saved  in  this  and  the  preceding 
grade  by  the  division  of  the  Secondary  into  two  grades,  and  the  re-distriba- 
tioD  of  the  studies.  I  will  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  present  for  your 
consideration  a  matured  plan  having  this  object  in  view.  Passing  from 
the  Secondary  to  the  Grammar  School,  the  pupil  continues  the  study  of 
music,  penmanship,  reading,  spelling,  intellectual  and  written  arithmetic, 
and  geography,  and  begins  English  grammar.  Four  years  or  less  suffice 
to  carry  him  through  the  two  lower  Grammar  grades  and  he  then  enters 
the  highest  Grammar  School,  where  he  is  supposed  to  complete  grammar, 
geography  and  written  arithmetic,  continuing  music,  penmanship,  reading 
and  spelling,  and  commencing  history,  physiology  and  practical  exercises 
in  En^ish  composition.  This  grade  occupies  a  year,  and  at  its  close  the 
pupil  should  be  prepared  to  enter  the  High  SchooL  The  whole  course 
requires  for  its  completion  from  eight  to  eleven  years.  The  High  School 
coarse  occupies  from  two  to  four  years;  and.  a  pupil  having  completed 
that  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  community  a  generous  training 
extending  through  from  ten  to  fifteen  years ; — a  training  which  well  sup- 
plies the  place  of,  and  exceeds  in  value  a  patrimony  of  thoasands. 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


AMHERST. 


Schod  days  are  too  few  and  there  are  too  many  things  to  be  learned  to 
joBtify  any  annecessary  delays.  Hence  our  introduction  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  general  geography,  both  practical,  both  interesting  studies; 
and  both  as  much  more  adapted  to  the  yoong  comprehension  than  the 
abstract  examples  and  rules  of  algebra,  an  established  Grammar  School 
study,  as  material  changes  are  more  readily  understood  than  immaterial. 
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Said  a  lad  of  thirteen  summers,  after  a  three  years*  exhausting  drill  in 
Bobinson's  Arithmetic,  requiring  help  at  every  step,  testing  the  patience  of 
&ther  and  mother,  and  wearing  out  his  own,  said  he,  on  entering  natural 
philosophy,  ^  Father  it's  real  interesting,  and  I  can  get  my  lessons  all 
alone  now !  **  The  relief  which  he  experienced  seemed  like  entering  into 
new  life.  The  truth  is,  instead  of  the  natural  sciencesj^  popularly  treated, 
belonging  peculiarly  to  the  advanced  years  of  the  High  School,  Robinson's 
Practical  Arithmetic,  but  for  the  necessities  of  the  case,  might  well  be 
voted  that  honor.  Besides,  not  one  in  ten  of  the  lads  in  our  Grammar 
Schools,  will  probably  ever  see  the  third  year  in  the  High  School,  where 
natural  philosophy  is  located.  Sending  them  into  the  world  with  an  edu- 
cation largly  in  unpractical  theories  and  formulas,  when  the  little  they  can 
get  might  just  as  well  be  of  practical  utility,  is  a  criminal  absurdity.  In 
these  views  we  are  happy  to  find  ourselves  sustained  by  one  of  the  first 
educators  in  New  England,  as  well  as  by  the  ^  Massachusetts  Teacher." 
Says  the  one,  ^  We  are  crowding  our  children  too  hard  in  mathematics.'' 
Says  the  other,  ^  The  study  of  natural  s<bience  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  chil- 
dren, for  it  falls  in  with  their  natural  disposition."  In  reference  to  systems 
of  study,  it  adds,  ^  It  ia  necessary  to  have  much  regard  to  the  use  which 
can  be  made  of  knowledge  in  after  life.  The  principles  of  natural  science 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  various  arts  and  trades,  and  yet  most  lads  who  leave 
the  school  to  go  into  them,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  these  principles." 

PromoHans. — Should  a  soholar's,  promotion  to  advanced  grades  depend 
on  a  special  examination,  or  on  his  known  average  standing  in  his  class  ? 
If  on  a  special  examination,  should  that  be  a  written  one  ?  For  admission 
to  grades  below  the  High  School,  your  committee  report  a  relinquishment 
of  written  examinations.  Knowing  what  we  knew  in  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  we  should  have  done  violence  to  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
not  to  have  done  so.  Knowing  what  we  now  know,  we  could  not  as  hon- 
est men  return  to  them.  Written  examinations  for  children  unaccustomed 
to  the  pen,  ignorant  of  framing  sentences,  troubled  with  spelling,  and  in  a 
maze  as  to  the  position  of  capital  letters,  are  known  to  be  so  uncertain  in 
their  results,  to  work  so  unequally  and  so  tinjustly,  their  continuance  can- 
not fall  short  of  a  moral  wrong.  The  history  of  written  examinations  will 
doubtless  show,  first,  that  the  fignres  have  not  always  been  followed ;  and 
secondly,  that  when  a  first  examination  has  failed  to  take  in  or  promote  the 
desired  number,  the  standard  of  the  second  has  been  lowered  to  meet  the 
•exigency;  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  equitable,  if  honest. 
Hence  we  are  clear  in  our  convictions,  that  the  only  just  and  safe  princi- 
ple of  promotion  to  grades  below  the  High  School  must  be  found  in  the 
scholar's  average  class  standing,  and  not  in  his  ability  to  memorize  with  the 
pen  attainments  in  studies  perhaps  several  years  in  the  past  In  requir- 
ing written  examinations  of  children,  we  forget  that  sentence-making  is  an 
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art  bj  itself,  and  reqaires  long  practice,  in  order  to  facility  of  expression. 
Heretofore  these  examinations  have  been  required  without  previous  priu:- 
tice  in  the  class,  so  &r  as  we  are  informed.  The  practice,  however  as 
regards  the  higher  Grammar  School  classes,  has  been  successfully  intro- 
doced  during  the  last  term,  with  special  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  pro- 
motion day.  The  exercise  has  been  kept  mainly  under  the  control  of  the 
committee,  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  personal  acquaintance  with  individual 
scholarship. 

Your  committee  also  report  a  removal  of  barriers  to  advancement,  by 
freely  granting  to  scholars  of  one  grade  the  privilege  of  promotion  to 
another,  whenever  a  special  examination  shall  evince  the  reqaisite  qualifi- 
cations. Several  ambitious  lads  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  This  is  clearly  a  just  principle,  as  well  as  sound  policy* 
so  long  as  one  scholar  is  able  to  accomplish  twice  the  labor  of  another. 
To  keep  back  unnecessarily  a  bright,  active,  ambitious  lad,  at  a  pace  with 
those  of  decidedly  less  capacity,  we  regard  as  not  only  despotism,  but 
robbery.  When  a  scholar  has  learned  his  lesson  for  the  day,  he  will  do 
no  more  in  that  line  only  under  the  motive  of  a  clear  track  before  him. 
Yet  to  guard  against  superficiality,  the  advancement  should  be  made  under 
a  watchful  eye  and  critical  examinations. 

Sdufci  CnmnsttM.— KcLSOH  Scott,  B.  B.  Bbidomak,  Aubtdi  Eabtkan. 

BELCHERTOWN. 

The  custom  of  authorizing  prudential  committees  to  employ  teachers,  we 
believe  to  be  a  fr'uitful  source  of  evil  to  our  schools.  A  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  of  the  teachers  in  town,  and  also  of  the  schools, 
enables  the  superintending  committee  to  employ  teachers  best  adapted  to 
the  schools  which  they  are  to  teach.  While  the  present  system  makes 
them  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  school:?,  it  gives  them  no  voice  in 
in  the  choice  of  teachers,  eixcept  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  the  candi- 
dates who  are  presented  for  examination,  ignoring  entirely  the  question  of 
adaptation.  Prudential  committees,  who  consult  as  they  believe  the 
highest  interests  of  their  several  districts  by  employing  the  lowest-priced 
teachers,  enter  upon  a  dangerous,  experiment,  which  sometimes  succeeds, 
but  oftener  faUs.  Experience  and  ability  should  be  sought  in  preference 
to  every  other  consideration.  Another  source  of  evil  is  the  continual 
change  of  teachers,  very  few  remaining  more  than  one  term  in  the  same 
school.  ^ 

Last  year  the  whole  number  of  'different  teachers  employed  in  eighteen 

districts  was  thirty-two,  only  six  of  whom  were  employed  both  terms  in 

this  town,  and  only  two  both  terms  in  the  same  school.     By  following  this 

course,  at  least  one-third  of  our  money  is  squandered. 

Muol  Cbmimftee.— Geo.  0.  UAmxw,  Philo  D.  Wihteb,  Euot  Bbidom^an. 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  have  reflected  much  on  the  state  of 
the  schools  and  the  means  of  improving  them.  Nearly  all  the  text-books 
in  use,  though  valuable  in  themselves,  are  so  loaded  down  with  facts  that 
a  child  can  seldom  make  a  selection  of  what  should  be  memorized,  and  the 
young  mind  therefore  must  bear  an  unnatural  burden  annexed  to  its  valu- 
able acquirements.  Mental  cramming  is  not  what  we  want.  It  is  scarcely 
a  part  even  of  education,  and  is  certainly  not  a  valuable  part.  The  more 
important  facts  in  science  and  art,  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a  child,  made 
active  by  skilful  teaching  and  efficient  drill,  will  do  more  to  educate  that 
child  than  the  whole  of  that  class  of  facts  just  memorized ;  for  it  is  not 
what  a  child  stores  up,  either  voluntarily  or  by  forced  driU,  but  what  it 
uses  and  readily  combines  that  makes  its  education. 

School  OMnowtfee.— Ajjubs  Nicbolb,  Obsov  H.  Pbabl,  Thomas  Portbb. 

CUMMINGTON. 

In  recapitulating  we  would  say  our  schools  generally  the  past  year  have 
been  prosperous,  having  had  with  slight  exceptions  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers,  three  of  whom  we  have  heretofore  mentioned  were  graduates  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  and  have. given  us  abundant  testi- 
mony of  the  superiority  of  the  method  of  imparting  instruction  practbed 
in  that  school.  These  Westfield  teachers,  as  well  as  some  of  our  own  fur- 
nishing, have  governed  their  schools  well,  chiefly  by  moral  suasion  and 
seldom  by  using  the  rod.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  large  supply  of 
teachers  and  some  to  spare ;  now  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  find  such 
teachers  as  we  need.  May  this  not  be  owing  in  some  measure  to  our  hav- 
ing neglected  to  maintain  a  select  school  in  town  as  we  formerly  4id. 
Many  of  us  can  well  remember  the  time  when  our  schools  were  instracted 
in  the  winter  exclusively  by  male  teachers.  Now  they  have  to  a  great 
extent  gone  into  the  hands  of  females.  Whoever  will  consult  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  State  at  the  present  time,  will  find  that 
the  proportion  of  female  teachers  to  that  of  male,  lacks  only  a  small  firac- 
tion  of  being  seven  to  one ;  and  the  proportion  in  h,Yor  of  the  females  is 
increasing  every  year.  And  as  our  schools  will  soon  pass  entirely  into 
their  hands,  should  not  every  effi>rt  be  made  to  sustain  and  aid  them  in 
their  noble  work  ? 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  in  the  management  of  schools  there 
is  too  much  show  and  too  little  substance.  Teachers  are  not  careful  to 
teach  thoroughly  and  build  on  solid  foundation.  The  mind  of  the  papil 
should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  every  branch.  A  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics continues  to  be  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  many  scholars.     Having 
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respectably  passed  throagh  a  mental  arithmetic,  they  enter  a  higher  one, 
and  canter  through  it  as  a  colt  canters  through  a  pasture ;  then  thej  jump 
into  one  still  higher,  and  out  of  that  into  algebra,  valuing  themselres  com- 
petent to  do  more  than  Archimedes,  who  said,  ^  Give  me  a  spot  whereon 
to  place  mj  lever  and  I  will  move  the  world.''  So  in  gnimmar ;  they 
rush  through  it,  and  like  a  comet  fly  into  analysis  or  the  Latin  before  they 
understand  thoroughly  the  first  principles  of  etymology,  flattering  them- 
selves to  know  more  than  Murray  ever  did.  We  need  more  system,  more 
study  and  more  thought  in  our  schools.  Teachers  are  quite  too  apt  to  yield 
to  the  great  temptation  of  urging  their  pupils  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
brilliant  effects.  They  wiU  sometimes  do  but  little  for  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks  of  their  term,  except  to  drill  their  scholars  for  a  brilliant  exam- 
ination. If  they  succeed,  they  are  applauded ;  if  they  fail,  woe  be  unto 
them. 

Fnidential  committees  and  town  committees  should  perform  their  duties 
with  promptness  and  efficiency ;  should  engage  all  their  teachers  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  as  the  best  teachers  are  early  sought  and  their 
services  secured.  They  should  see  that  the  school-rooms  are  in  readiness, 
fuel  prepared,  and  everything  in  order  for  the  commencement  of  the 
school ;  also  that  the  teachers  are  provided  with  suitable  places  to  board. 
It  is  impdite  and  barbarous  to  compel  young  ladies  to  beg  in  summer,  or 
plonge  around  in  snow  drifts  in  winter,  to  find  a  place  to  stop  overnight. 
They  should  especially  see  that  each  school  in  town  is  in  session  long 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  thus  secure  to  the  town 
its  share  of  the  State  school  fuiid,  which  is  to  be  apportioned  and  dis- 
tributed according  to  a  statute  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1865,  and 
takes  effect  in  the  coming  July.  To  lose  your  share  of  this  fund  would 
probably  deprive  the  town  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  your  teachers' 
wages  for  nearly  one  month. 
For  ik€  CoBWiiffce.    J.  W.  Boons. 

6BANBY. 

The  best  practical  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  is  found  in  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  interest  manifested  by  the  scholars.  The  school- 
year  has  been  a  busy  one,  and  numbers  have  been  aroused  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  increased  advantages  and  of  their  powers  in  mental  effort 
While  some  engaged  at  once  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  thorough  work 
provided  for  them,  others  were  slower  to  discover  its  attractions ;  and  not 
antO  results  began  to  appear  to  their  disadvantage  were  they  quickened 
to  the  earnestness  of  effort  in  which  they  are  found  at  the  close  of  the 
year.     A  few/— such  may  be  perhaps  always  found, — have   manifested 

ehiefiy  restlessness  to  restraint  and  indifference  to  study.    Among  the  rea- 
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sons  inflaencing  these  exceptional  delinquents,  the  committee  have  observed 
the  notion  entertained  hj  some  of  the  pupils,  and  perhaps  bj  still  a  greater 
number  of  ill-advised  parents,  that  thif  grading  of  the  schools  involved  an 
abridgment  of  their  proper  liberties.  The  mistake  here  made  is  not  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  liberties  which  pupils  naturally  desire  are  abridged,  bat 
in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  fact  itself.  The  education  of  children 
requires  the  adoption  of  methods  such  as  thej  would  not  select  for  them- 
selves. Experience  in  every  department,  and  in  every  part  of  practical 
education,  shows  that  the  work  must  be  in  a  great  measure  compulsatory, — 
harsh  as  the  sound  of  the  word  itself  may  be.  A  father  acts  upon  this 
principle  in  the  industry  wl\ich  he  requires  of  the  child.  The  boy  is  not 
conceived  competent  to  decide  for  himself  what  work  he  shall  do.  The 
apprentice  is  not  to  take  what  part  of  his  trade  his  own  judgment  or  incli- 
nation may  elect.  In  this  respect  the  schools  should  be  planned  with  a 
wisdom,  at  least  equal  to  that  required  in  the  domestic  training  of  a  fanner 
or  mechanic.  The  proper  apprehension  of  personal  responsibility,  a  high 
sense  of  obligation,  is  necessary  to  dignified  and  persistent  effort  in  every 
worthy  pursuit,  and  especially  in  the  purposes  of  education.  The  notion 
of  liberty  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  order  or  industry  of  the  school,  is 
only  ruinous  to  every  worthy  trait  of  character  as  well  as  success  in 
study. 

We  found  in  the  District  Schools  scholars  studying  physiology  who 
could  not  fully  comprehend  the  author^s  meaning, — scholars  in  grammar 
who  could  neither  read  nor  spell  correctly,  much  less  apply  the  laws  of 
grammar  to  the  proper  use  of  our  language, — scholars  in  "^  written  arith- 
metic "  who  could  not  correctly  solve  one-third  of  the  examples  in  Col- 
bum's  First  Lessons, — scholars  in  United  States  history  who  could  not 
tell  us  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  we  live  or  upon  which  hemi- 
sphere the  United  States  is  located.  Does  it  profit  a  child  to  study  his- 
tory before  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  geography,  or  study  gram- 
mar before  he  can  read  and  spell  our  language  well  ?  Till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  winter  schools,  we  were  unable  to  find  in  one  of  the  District 
Schools  a  scholar  who  could  correctly  solve  all  the  examples  in  Colbum^ 
Mental  Arithmetic,  or  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  geography ;  and 
we  have  not  often  seen  a  good  reader  or  speller  among  the  pupDs  of  the 
District  Schools.  When  we  see  scholars  in  these  schools  who  are  good 
readers  and  spellers,  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geography, 
written  and  mental  arithmetic,  and  can  write  a  sentence  for  grammatical 
study  so  that  their  most  intimate  friends  can  read  it,  then,  and  not.  till 
then,  will  we  recommend  such  pupils  to  study  grammar  and  history  from 
text-books.  We  have  directed  teachers  to  employ  leisure  time  in  teach- 
ing some  of  the  prominent  facts  of  United  States  histoiy  by  topics,  free 
conversations,  questions  and  discussions  with  the  whole  school.      This 
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ooane,  wbere  pursued,  faaa  in  our  opinion  been  fuUj  as  adyantageous  to 
the  young  pupils  as  the  course  of  study  from  a  text-book. 
School  OoaumUee,'-^.  M.  Cook,  Dr.  C  B.  Skith,  E.  N.  DiOKmsox. 

GREENWICH. 

When  the  interests  of  civil  society,  from  the  town  organization  up  to 
the  goyemment  of  a 'mighty  republic,  depend  not  upon  the  edict  of  a  king 
or  an  emperor,  but  on  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  ignorancer  and 
a  want  of  proper  education  for  the  business  of  responsible  life  are  a  dan- 
gerous element  Oar  children  need  to  be  educated  mentally  and  morally 
for  the  work  of  usefulness  which  eventful  times  are  demanding,  as  those 
of  you  who  are  older  shall  be  passing  away.  The  time  is  coming  apace 
when  the  present '  generation  of  youth  will  be  called  to  be  actors  in  the 
inidst  of  life's  stirring  events, — when  they  will  have  an  influence  in  com- 
mnnity, — a  voice  either  for  or  against  its  best  good ;  and  no  citizen  in  our 
townships,  no  philanthropist,  no' patriot  can  consistently  be  indifferent  to 
the  future  character  of  the  young  who  are  to  come  upon  the  active  stage 
of  Hfe>  as  to  how  they  will  be  famished  for  the  work  of  giving  direction 
to  the  public  welfare  committed  to  their  hands.  Our  schools,  supported 
from  the  poblic  treasury,  patronized  by  the  State  and  watched  over  by  its 
vigilant  eye,  accessible  to  all,  pouring  their  treasures  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  into  the  minds  of  all  classes,  are  among  the  great  educational 
forces  of  the  day.  As  intelligence  and  mental  growth  are  preferable  to 
ignorance  and  mental  dwarfishness,  as  virtue  and  aspiration  after  what  is 
good  and  noble  tfre  better  than  vice  and  a  seeking  after  what  is  low  and 
grovelling,  our  8chck>ls,  if  they  are  what  they  should  be,  are  among  the 
richest  blessings  to  our  Christian  civilization, — the  palladium  of  our  choice 
rights  and  privileges, — the  pillars  of  our  national  strength.  Therefore  it 
requires  no  argument  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  interest  in  them, — 
that  they  should  be  watched  over  with  jealous  care,  guarded  with  a 
vigilant  eye,  and  sustained  with  a  generous  and  cheerful  heart 
Scka^  Cbannttee.— E.  P.  Blodobtt,  C  Powxbb,  J.  B.  Root. 

HADLET. 

I%e  Warting  of  the  Graded  System. — The  success  thus  far  has  been 
quite  equal  to  any  reasonable  expectation.  There  have  been  some  disap- 
pointed hopes,  as  there  always  will  and  must  be.  But  there  is  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  system,  fitted  to  stimulate  industiy  and  fidelity  in  school 
duties,  the  progressive  operation  of  which  it  has  been  pleasant  to  witness. 

There  has  been  some  iocreased  inconvenience  in  attending  the.  higher 
aehools ;  but  tbts,  we  are  persuaded,  has  on  the  whole  been  much  more 
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than  coanterbalanced  bj  the  increased  fadlities  of  classificalion  and 
stadj. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  one  of  our  smallest  and  most  distant 
outl3riDg  districts  has  ftiniished  more  scholars  the  last  year  for  the  High 
School  than  any  other  except  two  of  the  central  ones.  The  scholars 
have  boarded  at  home,  walked  or  rode  three  or  four  miles,  morning  and 
evening  daily,  and  won  a  fair  share  of  distinction  for  scholarship  and 
deportment.  All  honor  to  district  No.  7,  the  banner  district  in  this 
respect,  of  the  town.  The  young  people  who  contribnte  to  this  pre- 
eminence, it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  well  reported  of  hereafter. 

With  the  progress  of  time,  oar  system  will  become  more  and  more 
complete,  and  the  difficulties  attending  it  will  diminish.  Distances  will 
remain  the  same,  but  wiU  be  easier,  in  the  mind,  to  surmoant. 

For  the  •  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  schools  of  our  State  have  been 
receiving  important  modifications,  more  particolarly  with  reference  to 
gradation.  The  towns  are  providing  more  and  more  for  their  own  wants 
in  this  way ;  and  have  far  less  occasion  than  formerly  to  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  oat  of  town  to  finish  their  education.  Many  academies 
have  been  converted  into  free  Public  Schools,  and  many  select  or  sub- 
scription schools  have  disappeared  before  the  march  of  the  system  of 
gradation.  And  this  has  all  been  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  repab- 
lican  institutions,  which  is  to  give  to  all  as  equal  a  chance  as  possible  for 
mental  culture  and  general  prosperity,  tinder  this  order  of  things  the 
poor  have  abundant  occasion  for  gratitude  that  the  means  of  education 
are  so  liberally  furnished  to  their  children;  and  the  rich  have  eqaal 
reason  for  joy  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so  much  ta  help  their  needy 
neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  To  what  better  use  can  property  be 
appropriated  than  that  of  moulding  and  furnishing  young  minds  for  a  high 
and  useful  career?  Our  first  ambition  as  citizens  of  this  ancient  and 
honored  town  should  be,  not  to  possess  the  greatest  wealth,  not  to  show 
the  best  farms,  the  largest  produce,  the  nicest  manufactures,  the  finest 
stock ;  but  the  best  men  and  women^ — ^the  most  intelligent^  virtuoas  and 
nsefuL  Here,  in  &ct,  is  the  true  foundation  for  all  desirable  growth  in 
material  wealth  and  happiness  and  honor. 

School  CiMiJiitttee.— W.  H.  Bsakah,  Bowlaxd  Atxbs,  Edwabd  8.  Dwiobt. 

HATFIELD. 

SehooUHousBi. — ^Yoor  committee  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  persevere 
in  calling  the  attention  of  .the  town  to  the  great  evils  arising  ftrom  neglect 
to  provide  better  places  for  some  of  the  schools.  We  think  we  are 
prompted  to  this  by  a  feeling  of  benevolence,  i.  e.,  a  desire  to  guard  the 
health,  and  promote  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well  being  of  the 
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xifflDg  generation.  It  is  not  a  wonder  that  that  feU  seonrge,  consumption, 
iecimates  oar  population,  and  that  many  others  are  invalids.  There  is 
eanse  enough  in  the  small,  unventilated,  incommodions  rooms  in  which 
some  of  onr  schools  are  kept  The  seeds  of  disease  are  early  sown,  and 
in  the  verj  bloom  of  manhood  and  womanhood  comes  the  bitter  fruit 
The  private  dwellings  in  this  town  are  an  ornament  and  honor  to  it ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  external  appearance  or  the  internal  arrangements 
and  aocommodations  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  which  we  are  attempting 
to  educate  onr  chUdren.  We  consider  them  not  only  a  fatal  injury  to  the 
taste  and  better  aspirations  of  the  pupils,  a  means  of  preventing  the  growth 
of  a  pohlic  spirit,  and  of  killing  out  even  the  innate  desire  of  knowledge, 
but  undesigned  instruments  of  scattering  through  the  town,  sickness,  suffer* 
mg^  death*  Youth  is  the  time  to  lay  in  stores  of  health  for  the  heavy 
duties  of  active  life,  and  for  old  age.  But  what  chance  has  a  child  for 
this,  who  is  crowded  into  a  little  room,  and  made  for  six  long  hours  a  day 
to  inhale  the  deadliest  poisons  and  to  sit  in  the  most  oonstrtuned 
positions? 

To  show  that  we  are  not  drawing  upon  our  imagination  for  these 
pictures,  let  us  take  some  facts.  The  lower  room  in  the  school-house  in 
the  Wl  district,  is  twenty-two  &et  long  by  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  seven 
and  a  half  feet  high.  The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  which  that  room 
eontains  is  8,465.  The  number  of  pupils  in  that  schod  last  term  was 
ibrty-three.  The  room  has  no  apparatus  for  ventilation.  Physiology  tells 
«8  that,  in  order  to  health,  each  person  needs  seven*  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
inhale  each  minute*  God  has  famished  pure  air  in  the  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. AH  out  doors  is  full  of  it  to  the  height  of  fifty  miles.  Let  these 
faty-diree  scholaiit  crowd  into  that  school-room.  Twelve  minutes  have 
BOt  passed  before  that  quantity  of  air  has  been  inhaled  by  those  pupils, 
the  oxygen,  or  life-sustaining  property,  taken  from  it  and  incorporated 
with  the  blood,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  hydrogen, 
made  to  take  its  place*  Suppose  tweke  minutes  to  h«ve  passed.  These 
sdiolan  muat  now  take  that  impure  and  deadly  air  into  their  lungs  and 
bteatfae  it  over,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  oxygen  was  left  on  the  first 
hfeathing.  And  the  next  twelve  minutes  breathe  it,  sttU  more  impure, 
again.  Not  getting  from  it  what  the  system  demands,  the  pupils  become 
wsstiess,  ioeH  an  aversion  to  study,  have  the  headache,  are  weary,  and  lose 
dieir  ability  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  their  teacher*  To  require 
diildren  to  study  and  bring  out  the  products  of  the  brain  under  such  cur* 
Constances  is  the  same  kind  of  insanity  as  to  put  a  spider  on  a  bed  of  live 
eoaia  and  aak  it  to  spin  its  web*    The  spider  will  summon  all  its  powers 
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to  leap  from  that  deadly  place.  So  all  the  powers  of  nature  m  a  child, 
thus  shut  up,  will  struggle  to  get  that  child  out  of  that  poisonous  place 
into  the  pure  air.  The  restlessoess,  the  headache,  and  all  the  discomfort 
of  the  child,  are  so  many  wise  provisions  of  nature  to  secure  its  life  and 
health. 

ERgh  SchooL — ^Under  this- head  we  say  that  it  impresses  itself  upon  us 
more  forcibly  this  year  even  than  last,  that  as  a  town  we  are  not  doing  our 
duty  in  respect  to  the  facilities  which  we  afford  the  young  among  us  for 
education.  We  live  in  a  country  and  an  age  when  knowledge  is  not  only 
usefulness,  happiness,  power,  but  a  necessity.  Two  hundred  and  fiffy 
years  ago  Shakspeare  said :  ^  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God :  Ejiowledge 
is  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven." 

John  Locke  said :  ^  The  difference  to  be  found  in  the  manners  and  abilities 
of  men  is  owing  more  to  their  educaticm  than  anything  else.'' 

Addison:  ^  An  industrious  and  virtuous  education  of  children  is  a  better 
inheritance  for  them  than  a  great  estate." 

Benjamin  Franklin:  ''An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the 
best  interest." 

Edward  Everett :  ''  Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a 
standing  army.  If  we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  most 
raise  those  of  the  recruiting  sergeant" 

The  inspired  penman  tells  us  that  *^  Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the 
stability  of  thy  times,  and  the  strength  of  salvation." 

While  the  town  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  Primary 
Schools,  it  has  not  one  which  is  suitable  to  carry  the  scholars  forward  and 
fit  them  for  the  increasingly  responsible  duties  of  useful,  intelligent  and 
virtuous  citizenship.  Everything  valuable  pertaining  to  the  town  in  the 
next  generation  depends  upon  the  fitness  which  those  who  are  now  chil- 
dren shall  have  for  their  responsibilities.  What  has  passed  for  an  educa- 
tion with  us,  is  fiur  less  than  will  be  needed  by  them.  The  educational 
standard  in  all  of  our  towns  is  raised.  A  more '  complete  education  is 
demanded  for  the  performance  of  private  or  public  business,  for  wise 
action  on  social  or  political  questions,  and  for  filling  offices  of  honor  and 
trust.    Ignorance  puts  the  ban  upon  one  and  shuts  the  door  ef  opportunity. 

The  pupils  in  our  schools  are,  so  far  as  qualifying  them  for  citizenship 
goes,  a  trust  committed  to  the  voters  of  this  town.  The  law  inakes 
their  education  the  care  of  the  town.  This  it  does  because  their  education 
is  a  public  benefit  Property  is  enhanced  in  value  if  it  is  an  intelligent 
and  virtuous  community.  It  is  more  secure.  The  social  privileges  afforded 
by  it  are  better.  There  is  not  a  worthy  interest  which  is  not  promoted 
by  the  education  of  a  community.  So  that  it  is  just  that  all,  whether 
parents  or  not,  should  participate  in  bearing  the  expense  of  education. 
All  are  benefited.    w4nd  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  education  must  be  such 
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as  18  suited  to  the  times,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits.  More  is  now 
demanded  for  enlightened  citizenship, — therefore  more  must  be  done 
to  prepare  for  it  We  are  reallj  pushing  the  children,  now  on  the 
stage,  forward  to  fight  the  social  battles  of  their  time, — ^to  cope  with 
infidelitj,  intemperance,  vice  in  all  its  forms,  and  social  and  political 
questions  of  the  gravest  importance.  The  whole  world  is  brought  within 
qpeaking  distance  of  them,  and  they  must  know  more  about  it  than  we  do. 
They  will  be  met  in  their  conflicts  by  skilled  antagonists,  and  shall  not  we 
fiimish  them  with  the  skill  and  the  arms  needed  for  an  equal  contest  ? 
Four  years  ago  you  would  have  thought  it  madness  to  send  out  soldiers 
without  equipments?  Is  it  any  less  madness  to  send  our  children 
unequipped  inta|die  battles  that  await  them  ? 

There  is  sometimes  a  concise  kind  of  logic  that  leaps  forth,  Minerva- 
like,  from  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  condensed  for  the 
intellect  to  unravel  and  articulate.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  disputing  with  a 
fioalist,  uttered  the  sentence,  ^  We  know  we're  free,  and  there's  an  endon't" 
President  Lincoln  when  pushed  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  cut  the  gordian 
knot  by  the  sentence,  ^'If  slavery  is  not  wrong  nothing  is  wrong." 
These  are  expressions  of  the  profoundest  convictions  of  the  souL  But  no 
more  so  than  this.: — ^If  the  education  of  the  young  up  to  a  point  to  fit 
them  for  duty  in  the  sphere  in  which  we  place  them  to  act  is  not  a  duty, 
nothing  is  duty.    This  is  an  impulse,  an  instinct  of  the  Christian  heart. 

From  some  source  must  come  teachers  for  our  Common  Schools.  During 
the  last  year  we  had  the  services  of  fourteen,  only  two  of  which  were 
from  this  town,  and  we  furnished  only  two  for  the  Common  Schools  in 
other  towns.  Is  it  not  our  duty,  as  weU  as  privilege,  to  furnish  as  many 
teachers  as  we  have  the  services  of?  Suppose  every  town  in  the  State 
was  as  deficient  in  furnishing  teachers  for  the  Public  Schools  as  we  are  ? 
How  soon  our  system  of  education  would  fidl  ?  Other  towns  are  glad  to 
famish  US  teadiers,  for  they  will  have  schools  to  fit  their  youth  for  this 
offiee.  But  do  we  qualify  our  youth  to  fill  their  teachers'  chairs  ?  Is  not 
hete  a  doable  wrong,  first  to  the  school  system  of  the  State,  secondly  to  oar 
ownyooth? 

Selool  OwiffM.    JoHM  M.  Gmp»,  Bbubbh  H.  Bkldmi,  Dauxl  W.  Wslls. 


NOBTHAMPTON. 

The  practical  qoeatioo  then  that  addresses  itself  to  every  dtixen  of  the 
town  is  this,  tix.:  How  shall  we  make  our  schools  sach  that  they  shall 
secure  the  desired  ends?    To  answer  this  question  we  b^  leave  to  offer 
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First  We  most  have  more  and  better  teaching.  It  requires  but  a 
very  limited  range  of  acquirement  to  enable  a  person  to  hear  a  recitation, 
especially  if  nothing  more  is  included  in  it  than  precise  verbal  statements 
in  the  exact  language  of  the  text-book.  It  is  nothing  bat  a  sheer  misap- 
plication of  language  to  call  such  a  mere  mechanical  process  teaching. 
It  lacks  its  first  essential  element,  and  is  as  powerless  to  stir  the  intellect 
of  the  pupil  as  moonbeams  are  to  penetrate  and  melt  the  massive  icebergs 
of  the  Polar  Sea.  Teaching  to  be  teaching  must  have  in  it  what  the  0I4 
Methodist  divine  told  a  young  brother  who  had  just  commenced  preaching 
his  sermons  lacked,  ^  more  likes,**  or  in  other  words,  to  be  diversified  and 
made  intelligible  by  illustration,  simple  but  apt  Obviously  the  interests 
of  our  schools  demand  more  teaching  and  less  mere  *^  hea^Dg ''  of  recita- 
tions, and  if  our  schools  are  ever  brought  up  to  that  standard  by  which 
their  superiority  will  be  indisputably  established,  it  will  be  in  great  part 
due  to  the  warm  and  generous  cherishing  of  our  school  system,  and  by 
retaining  in  our  schools  as  teachers  only  those  who  know  how  to  teach  and 
who  we  are  satisfied  do  teach.  The  services  of  such  a  teacher  for  a  sin- 
gle term  will  do  more  to  give  character  to  a  school  in  the  results  secured, 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  another  though  the  school  were  continued 
the  whole  year  round,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy  merely  the  town  would 
be  greatly  the  loser  by  the  fiulure  to  retain  such  a  teacher,  even  though  it 
involved  an  increase  of  compensation  equivalent  to  twice  the  amount  for 
which  one  of  an  ordinary  character  could  be  procured. 

Second.  More  attention  should  be  given  in  our  schools  to  the  manners 
and  habits  of  our  children. 

Formerly  special  attention  was  given  to  propriety  of  conduct  and  the 
rales  of  decorum  out  of  school  hours,  and  when  away  from  the.  teacher's 
observation.  Children  were  systematically  taught  to  pay  respect  and  def- 
erence to  age, — ^"'to  rise  up  before  the  old  man  and  honor  the  hoary  head.** 
Indecencies  of  speech  or  behavior,  profaneness  and  disreputable  conduct  of 
whatever  character  were  regarded  legitimate  subjects  fi>r  the  teacher's 
attention,  and  as  a  consequence  parents  had  little  fear  that  their  children 
would  be  contaminated  by  social  companionship  at  schooL  And  the  need 
of  such  supervision  now  is  all  the  more  urgent  from  the  fiust,  that  in  many 
of  our  schools  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  come  from  families  in  which 
all  the  influences  and  associations  at  home  loe  adverse  and  prejudicial 
alike  to  refinement  of  conduct  and  character.  The  teacher  who  would  see 
the  earliest  and  richest  fruits  of  labor  bestowed,  has  here  the  most  prcxn- 
ising  and  hopeful  field  in  which  to  exerdse  Uie  eneigies  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  were  it  not  seemingly  invidious,  we  could  name  particular  schools 
which  by  general  consent  furnish  the  most  ample  illustrati<m  of  the  tmtfa 
of  this  remark. 

Third.  A  more  rigid  discipline  is  demanded  in  our  schools. 
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Obedient  parents  are  evezy  day  to  be  met,  bat  this  is  not  the  age  of 
obedient  children. 

**'  Do  yoQ  see  that  child  ?  **  said  a  French  courtier  to  his  friend.  "  That 
child  rales  the  realm.''  *^  How  so,**  said  his  friend.  ^  That  chUd  rules  his 
mother ;  his  mother  governs  his  father,  and  his  father  is  nominallj  king  of 
Franee,"  was  the  replj.  Unaccustomed  to  the  practice  of  submission  to 
parental  authority  at  home,  the  restraints  of  the  school-room  are  irksome, 
and  quite  too  often  their  restiveness  under  control  is  kept  from  breaking 
out  into  open  defiance  of  the  teacher's  authority  only  by  a  salutary  fear  of 
panidunent.  It  should  be  fully  understood,  that  within  certain  limits  the 
teacher  is  sole  and  undisputed  master  of  the  situation  and  the  executor  of 
his  own  wQ],  and  up  to  that  point  where  those  limits  are  reached,  no  inter- 
ference with  the  teacher  can  for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  The  regulations- 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  orderly  arrangement  and  proper  control  of 
the  school  are,  and  of  right  should  be  in  the  teacher's  hands,  and  it  surely 
needs  no  argument  to  show  that  there  also  should  rest  the  necessary  means 
for  their  enforcement ;  otherwise  they  are  divested  of  their  sanctions,  and 
bare  only  the  power  and  influence  of  simple  advice.  The  injudicious  and 
onwarrantable  interference  of  parents  with  the  discipline  of  the  schools, 
in  two  or  three  instances,  has  well-nigh  neutralized  the  good  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  aceomplbhed,  and  will  doubtless  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  whoever  may  have  the  charge  of  them  the  ensuing  year. 

Fourth.    The  improvement  of  oar  schools  demands  greater  regularity 
of  attendance. 

The  loss  of  a  single  lesson  is  apparently  butof  very  slight  importance,  but 
that  very  lesson  may  contain  cardinal  principles,  which  if  misunderstood 
or  bat  imperfectly  comprehended,  will  embarrass  the  pupil  in  his  entire 
sabsequent  course.    We  cannot  enforce  regularity  of  attendance,  but  we 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  no  pupil  ever  reaches  a  high  standard  of 
Echolarship,  or  can  by  any  possibility  obtain  the  best  advantages  that  our 
schools  afford,  unless  the  systematic  course  is  thoroughly  mastered  and 
parsaed  from  beginning  to  end  without  break  or  interruption.    To  this 
more  than  to  any  other  cause  is  attributable  the  incoherent,  alipi-shod 
methods  of  recitation,  mortifying  to  the  teacher,  to  whom  no  blame  can 
attach,  and  painfully  wearisome  to  the  listener,  who  not  unfrequently  with- 
out consideration  estimates  the  value  of  the  teacher's  efforts  by  their  appar- 
ent results.    We  fully  believe  that  one-half  at  least  of  the  benefits  that 
might  be  derived  from  our  schools  are  thrown  away  on  account  of  the 
want  of  interest  manifested  by  parents,  who  either  without  cause  or  upon 
frivolous  pretexts  allow  their  children  to  be  habitually  absent  from  school. 
So  far  as  the  progress  of  the  child  is  concerned,  habitual  absence  once  or 
twiee  a  week  is  well-nigh  as  ruinous  as  keeping  him  from  school  alto- 
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What  shaU  we  do  with  the  foreign  element  in  our  Public  Schools?  This 
qnestion  is  beginning  to  excite  the  gravest  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  education,  and  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  give  it  some  passing 
notice.  The  theory  of  the  State,  so  far  as  its  legislation  has  borne  upon 
the  interests  of  pdpular  education,  has  been  that  no  exclusive  privileges 
were  to  be  conferred  upon  any  class,  but  that  all  were  alike  to  share  in  its 
advantages,  irrespective  of  race,  or  dime,  or  color.  Its  object  is,  bj  avoid- 
ing discriminating  legislation,  to  fuse  together  the  incongruous  elements  in 
the  State  and  make  us  strictl  j  a  homogeneous  people.  We  cannot  sequester 
them  from  intercourse  with  ourselves  or  our  children,  without  virtually 
putting  them  under  the  ban,  and  keeping  alive  among  us  a  caste  prejudice 
utterly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions.  What  we  need 
to  do  with  them  is  to  Americanize  them,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  a 
generous  tolerance  of  their  &ult8,  till  their  better  nature  can  be  awakened 
to  see  the  good  and  right  and  true.  If  these  results  are  to  be  gained,  our 
schools  must  be  used  by  all  classes,  native  and  foreign  alike.  And  while 
we  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  coarseness  and  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation that  exists,  it  were  well  for  us  to  remember  that  these  evils  are  not 
cured  by  pharisaic  self-complacency  or  the  exercise  of  a  rose-water  phi- 
lanthropy which  shrinks  from  personal  contact  with  whatever  shocks  the 
sensibilities  or  offends  the  taste.  Native  and  foreigner  must  be  educated 
together,  even  if  the  child  of  foreign  parentage  does  appear  at  an  immense 
disadvantage  when  placed  by  the  side  of  his  native-bom  competitor.  Much 
of  the  superiority  manifested  by  our  American  children  is  due  to  the 
favorable  surroundings  of  home,  and  the  withdrawal  of  those  influences 
from  our  schools  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  injury.  That  there 
lis  really  jio  intellectual  disparity  between  the  different  classes  is  fully 
proved  by  the  results  as  witnessed  in  the  schools  in  Florence^  and  in  our 
own  higher  grade  of  schools ;  and  we  sincerely  deprecate  any  course  of 
action  which  shall  tend  however  remotely  to  their  separation,  or  to  widen 
the  distance  between  them. 

School  Committee.— H.  H.  Chilsok,  Wh.  D.  Clafp,  Sidset  Stboko,  S.  £.  Bbido- 

MAK,  A.  L.  WiLLISTOir. 

PLAINFIELD. 

Some,  of  our  schools  have  not  kept  as  long  as  we  have  wished, 
and  while  we  do  not  believe  in  jemploying  dieaper  teachers,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  districts  expend  the  whole  of  their  mcmey  every  year, 
instead  of  leaving  a  surplus,  as  is  often  done;  had  this  been  done  the  past 
year  in  every  case,  we  think  we  could  have  reported  six  months'  school  in 
every  district,  which  would  have  secured  to  us  a  much  larger  sum  from 
the  State,  for  the  next  year ;  we  wish  it  understood  that  whatever  money 
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18  left  oyer  by  the  several  districts^  does  not  belong  to  them  individually, 
but  goes  into  the  appropriation  for  schools  for  the  next  year  to  be  divided 
aDew;«this  has  not  been  the  usnal  practice  in  this  town,  but  we  would 
recommend  that  it  be  in  the  future. 

8dMd  Cooitinttee.— Sbth  W.  Clabk,  Stbphbit  Hatwabd,  Jr.,  Thaddeus  Bood. 

WESTHAMPTON. 

« 
In  our  last  report  we  raised  objections  to  serial  studies,  especially  geog- 
raphy. Another  year  of  observation  has  served  to  confirm  us  in  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  let  that  study  alone  till  the  pupils  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  take  the  last  of  the  series,  and  devote  some  of  their  earlier 
yean  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  In  the  education  of  children, 
we  flhoold  seek  for  mental  culture,  preparation  for  the  business  they  will 
be  most  likely  to  follow  in  afler  life,  and  general  information.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  natural  sciences  are  at  the  foundation,  or  enter  into,  agricul- 
Uuej  and  the  various  aits  and  trades.  Yet  most  of  those  who  stop  short 
of  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education,  go  into  their  business  ignorant  of 
these  principles.  An  intelligent  teacher  can  do  much  to  awaken  thought 
in  very  young  children,  and  draw  instruction  for  them  from  things  with 
which  we  come  in  daily  contact,  and  which  enter  into  our  very  being. 

CftrnMBk— EUUZAB  JCDD. 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


BBIMFIELD. 


A  Normal  Clou, — ^We  are  authorized  to  say  that  an  advanced  class  of 
papils  will  be  organized  in  the  High  School,  where  especial  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  English  branches,  as  well  as  to  the  ^  theory  and  practice  ** 
of  teaching.  From  our  acquaintance  with  these  teachers  and  their  mode 
of  mstruction,  we  can  assure  those  who  are  anxious  to  prepare  themselves 
to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools,  an  opportnni^  will  be  offered  here  which 
they  cannot  well  afford  to  lose,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  to  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Teacheri  Meetings. — 'Bj  invitation,  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  a  teacher  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Westfield,  recently  met  several  teachers  and  friends  of 
education,  and  gave  a  few  lessons  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
iUostrating  very  briefly  the  analytical  method  adopted  at  the  Normal 
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SchooL  These  exercises  excited  much  interest;  and  it  was  voted  to 
continae  these  meetings  for  mutual  improvement,  taking  up  teaching 
exercises,  and  discussing  such  questions  as  bear  more  directly  np«n  the 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  The  value  of  these  meetings  cannot  be 
overestimated.  .  The  teachers  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Here  thejmaj  congratulate  each  other  in  their  successes;  thej  can  sym- 
pathize together  in  their  perplexities.  Their  interests  are  identical;  their 
responsibilities  are  the  same.  Here  may  be  discussed  the  best  method  of 
governing  the  school^ — ^the  best  method  of  communicating  instruction. 
School  Committu,    Wabmoi  F.  Tabbbix,  Joseph  L.  Wood,  Ezra  B.  Wsld. 

CHICOPEE. 

At  the  last  annual  town  meeting  the  sum  of  $850  was  generously 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  certain  districts  with  maps, 
books  of  reference,  and  school  apparatus.  A  portion  of  this  fund  has 
been  expended,  and  maps  and  tablets  have  been  procured,  and  so  far  these 
wants  haye  been  supplied.  Reference  books  and  school  apparatus  will  be 
supplied  so  soon  as  the  districts  will  make  suitable  provision  where  they 
can  be  placed  and  properly  protected  from  injury. 

We  would  also  suggest  to  the  prudential  committees  to  provide  the 
Primary  Schools,  and  all  the  schools  where  there  are  young  children,  with 
some  suitable  school  apparatus,  such  as  blocks,  geometrical  figures)  plates, 
and  even  pictures,  which  will  not  only  instruct,  but  whidi  will  relieve  the 
tedious  monotony  of  the  daily  routine  of  merely  reading  and  spelling. 
We  have  alluded  to  this  subjecl;  in  the  former  part  of  the  report,  but  even 
risking  a  little  of  repetition,  we  feel  the  importance  of  again  calling  your 
attention  to  it.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  very  unimportant,  as  well  as  an  easy 
task,  to  teach  young  children,  and  one  for  which  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered most  any  person  is  competent;  yet  all  those  most  conversant 
with  the  work  of  education,  who  have  reflected  upon  and  studied  more 
thoroughly  the  subject,  assert  that  this  is  the  period  which  requires  as 
much  capacity  and  preparedness  as  any  subsequent  time.  At  this  sus- 
ceptible period  of  life,  the  pupils  in  these  schools  need  the  care  of  well- 
educated  and  kind-hearted  teachers,  those  who  are  apt  to  teach,  who  love 
little  children,  and  who  have  been  well  tnuned  for  the  work ;  who  have  pa- 
tience, good  temper,  and  forbearance ;  whose  very  look  and  tone  and  action 
breathe  a  sentiment  of  kindness,  together  with  firmness,  and  who  hilve 
a  good  stock  of  practical  knowledge,  good  sense  and  a  fund  of  resoarce<. 

To  teach  a  child  to  spell  a  few  words  or  read  a  few  lines  in  the  primer 
twice  a  day,  and  this,  perhaps,  done  hastily  and  sometimes  with  tes^ty 
reprimands,  or  endeavoring  to  confine  the  attention  to  their  books  for  the 
purpose  of  studying,  does  not  constitute,  in  its  true  and  proper  sense,  the 
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art  of  teaching  young  children.  These  active,  restless,  imitative  little 
creatures  require  an  almost  specific  method  of  teaching,  combining  not 
only  the  '^best  qoalitj  of  instraction,**  hot  the  ability  to  interest  them, 
to  awaken  their  attention  and  incite  them  to  study,  making  their  tasks 
attractive,  so  that  their  studies  and  school  duties  shall  be  to  them  a  source 
of  plearare  and  delight 

Bduxfl  CommUt€e^^f»  Lb  B.  Stickubt,  B.  V.  STBvmsoir,  Samuel  Alvobd. 

HOLLAND. 

The  schools  of  this  town  are  too  short.  They  should  be  at  least  eight 
moDths,  instead  of  four  or  six  as  now.  This  would  require  more  money 
it  is  tmOi  But  what  of  that  ?  Let  the  money  be  raised  and  good  teach- 
ers be  em{^yed«  What  better  investment  ?  The  parents  of  one  of  our 
school  districts  did  the  right  thing  in  supporting  a  school  during  the 
aataom.  We  commend  this  example  of  well-doing  to  others  in  this  town. 
Let  other  districts  foQow  in  the  same  steps  and  have  a  school  in  the  fall  of 
the  year. 

What  in  our  opinion  would  be  better  still, — ^let  the  good  people  of  Hol- 
land provide  a  suitable  buildiug  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  have  a 
school  kept  in  it  three  if  not  six  months  in  the  year,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  can  attend, — a  school  in  which  the  common  and  higher  English 
branches  may  be  taught.  Such  a  school  may  be  self-supporting — i.  e.,  sup- 
ported by  the  tuition  fees  of  those  who  attend.  Let  it  be  under  the  care 
of  the  school  committee.  The  whole,  or  nearly  all  of  the  expense  to  the 
town  would  be  in  the  cost  of  the  building.  This  woftd  be  trifiuig  in  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  sending 'the  young  people  of  the  town  away  to 
school,  at  the  present  price  of  board  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Provide  a  suitable  building,  and  the  way  is  open  for  the  young  people  to 
have  advantages  equal  or  nearly  so  with  other  towns.  ^  Where  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way.** 

Sduol  CbmacttM.— Aldbs  SoutrwosthJ  H.  A.  McFarlaxd. 

HOLYOKE. 

Phytieal  Training. — ^Although  in  some  of  the  schools  more  or  less  time 
has  been  devoted  to  gymnastics  and  singing,  we  think  that  as  a  general 
thing  the  physicjal  traiaing  of  the  scholars  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  If  the  system  pursued  in  our  schools  id 
such  that  the  graduates  go  out  into  the  business  of  life  with  enfeebled  con- 
stitQtiona,  and  an  incapacity  for  the  endurance  of  mental  and  bodily  exer- 
tion, our  schools  are  very  far  from  accomplishing  what  may  be  justly 
i^uired  of  them,    l^o  brilliancy  of  scholarship  will  atone  for  the  lack  of 
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vigoroos  healtli.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  time  spent  in  physical  training 
inTolres  s  corresponding  loss  in  the  mental  progress  of  the  pupil.  Brief 
bat  frequent  exercises  in  gymnastics  awEiken  the  sluggish,  and  give  grate- 
ful relief  to  the  mind  when  fatigued  bj  stxidj,  and  fit  the  pupil  to  meet  the 
difilcultiea  in  his  way  with  renewed  energy. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  physical  training  in  the  lower 
grades  of  our  schools.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  manage  a  Primary  School 
sticcessfully,  but  the  teacher  who  has  frequent  exercises  in  gymnastics  an3 
in  unging,  will  find  it  much  easier  to  keep  the  school  quiet  and  orderly,  than 
one  who  spends  all  the  time  in  hearing  recitations.  If  we  are  trying  to  edu- 
cate children  it  will  not  do  to  ignore  their  natural  instincts.  Children  tore 
freedom  of  action,  but  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  leave  their  seats;  tfaey 
love  noise,  but  the  school-room  must  be  quiet ;  they  love  to  communicate 
with  their  neighbors,  but  the  school-room  must  not  be  disturbed  by  whis- 
pering. Now  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  teacher  to  eradicate  or  repress 
erery  natural  instinct  of  a  child,  but  to  train  and  develop  his  faculties  in 
the  right  direction.  Since  children  love  to  exerdse  their  lungs,  leach  them 
to  sing.  Nothing  odds  more  to  the  cheerfulness  of  a  school  than  a  lively 
song  in  which  all  the  pupils  join.  If  "  things  do  not  seem  to  go  rigfat," 
(and  all  teachers  will  naderstaod  the  meaning  of  that  expresnon,)  a  brief 
exercise  in  singing  will  generally  restore  good  feeling  and  a  cheerful  {^>edi- 
ence.  As  children  find  it  a  great  restnunt  to  sit  motionless  at  thdr  desks 
an  hour  and  a  half,  (and  nothing  but  cruelty  can  compel  them  to  remiuii 
so  for  a  long  time,)  when  they  become  restless  they  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  their  muscles  in  a  proper  way,  either  by  some  umple  exercise  in 
calisthenics,  or  by  mAching  in  order  around  the  room.  Especially  should 
teachers  remember  that  they  can  easily  do  one  thing  for  the  health  of  their 
pupiU  which  is  of  vital  importance, — they  can  fiimiah  their  rooms  with  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  ab. 

Schoat  OmmtUce. — Obc«r  Elt,  A.  H.  Avbriu.,  Simox  Hiuxa,  Jobk  E.  Crah. 
He»bt  a.  Chub,  L.  B.  Eastma:!,  Jr. 


LONGMEADOW. 

Fatiit-jinding. — We  do  not  by  any  means  expect  to  do  away  with  fault 
finding.  It  is  one  of  the  inalieuabte  rights  f^  every  American  citizen,  an< 
especially  of  the  women  who  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  Bat  we  desir 
humbly  to  make  two  or  three  suggestions :  Lay  the  largest  share  of  th 
fault-finding  on  the  shoulders  of  the  school  committee.  They  are  used  t 
it  or  ought  to  be.  Elect  a  board  large  enough  and  stiff  enough  in  bad 
bone  and  upper  lip  to  bear  composedly  any  amount  of  censure,  and  tn««u 
while  cheerfully  going  on  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  general  goo 
They  are  much  abler  and  better  fitted  to  bear  it  than  are  young  and    sei 
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sitire,  perhaps  inexperienced  teachers.  From  lack  of  judgment,  or 
knowledge,  or  tact,  or  from  impulsive  dispositions,  or  from  wearied  nerves, 
thej  may  often  make  mistakes,  and  say  and  do  things,  oi  omit  to  do  things, 
which  will  give  occasion  for  fault-finding. 

Bat  one  thing  we  do  insist  on  strenuously :  If  you  must  find  fault  with 
yoor  teaehers  rather  than  with  your  committee,  db  not  do  it  audibly  in  the 
presenee  of  your  children — ^for  it  will  probably  enhance  the  very  evils  you 
•complain  of,  by  nurturing  insubordination  in  the  hearts  of  your  children, 
and  by  discouraging  the  teacher,  who  will  be  apt  to  hear  in  some  unfortu- 
nate moment  of  your  fault-finding,  and  her  sorely  wounded  spirit  may  per- 
haps anduly  exaggerate  your  real  meaning.    But  if  you  will  not  agree  to 
this,  if  you  will  not  yield  your  right  to  speak  your  mind  before  the  chil- 
dren, let  us  make  this  rule  and  let  it  be  passed  in  ^  committee  of  the 
whole ;''  first  in  '^  joint  committee"  of  husband  and  wife,  and  there  ratified 
by  all  the  adult  members  of  the  house,  not  to  make 'our  fault-finding  audi- 
ble befine  the  children  until  a  fortnight  before  the  term  closes,  and  not  to 
do  it  tiien  until  after  consulting  the  committee.     By  that  time  we  shall 
usnalfy,  by  our  united  counsels,  be  able  to  cany  the  school  to  a  successful 
dose,  notwithstanding  some  actual  faults  on  the  teacher's  part.    If  any 
serious  mistakes  or  deficiencies  are  noticed  by  the  parents,  it  is  well,  first, 
after  listening  to  reports  from  their  children  or  others,  to  go  into  the  school, 
examine  personally  for  themselves,  and  secondly,  if  their  minds  are  not 
relieved  to  speak  confidentially  but  frankly  with  the  school  committee  on  the 
subject,  and  let  him  or  them  communicate  with  the  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggest  the  following  rules  as  under  consideration  by 
your  committee  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  schools. 

1.  Every  teacher  shall  be  present  ten  minutes  previous  to  the  opening 
session  of  the  school  to  see  that  all  things  are  ready  for  its  commencing 
pmietoaUy  and  in  order. 

2.  At  the  appointed  time  for  opening  the  school,  the  inside  doors  shall 
be  locked,  and  re-opened  at  the  dose  of  the  devotional' exercises ;  and  all 
scholars  admitted  after  that  time  shall  be  marked  tardy. 

3.  Any  pupil  who  shall  absent  himself  from  any  examination,  due  notice 
of  which  has  been  given  to  the  school,  without  rendering  a  satisfactory 
excuse  to  the  teacher,  shall  forfeit  his  connection  with  the  school  and  shall 
not  be  re-ndmitted  except  by  permission  of  the  committee. 

4.  For  flagrant  misconduct  of  any  kind,  any  teacher  may  suspend  a 
pupil  from  school,  provided  that  such  case  of  suspension  shall  be  notified 
immediately  or  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  also 
reported  to  the  committee ;  and  if  ratified  by  the  committee,  the  pupil  thus 
Bospended  shall  be  expelled  or  re-admitted  only  by  the  permission  of  the 
committee. 

Bekodi  G0BMintf«e.— JoBH  W.  Habdihg,  Obobob  W.  Gould,  Homeb  Dwioht. 
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A  few  remark!  are  ofiered  as  to  the  proper  mods  of  du 
chool  money  among  the  several  distiictB  for  the  support  of  tb 

The  monef  la  raised  for  edtools  oa  a  town  expense,  for  towi 
chool  money  when  raised  on  the  valuation  of  the  town,  is  a  c 
at  the  use  of  the  town.  The  true  theory  is,  that  towas  ezia 
oaiotain  their  schools  as  a,commoD  benefit,  just  as  tbej  exist 
oads  and  bridges  for  the  public  wel&re. 

Bat  the  principle  has  long  been  held,  that  in  the  distrib 
>ublic  money  am<M)g  the  several  districts,  the  valuation  of  a 
ras  to  be  regarded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  so  the  tov 

0  divide  a  certain  part  of  the  schogl  money  according  to  tl 
Tonnerly  all  the  money  was  thus  divided,  and  so  long  as  the 
kot  greatly  differ  from  each  other  in  valuation,  or  in  the 
chools,  as  they  did  not  when  first  established,  and  for  a  loi 
he  distribution  was  &ir  enough,  for  it  conferred  nearly  an 
chool  privileges  upon  all  the  children  of  the  town. 

But  it  should  be  understood,  that  school  districts  were  nev 
■n  the  principle  of  valaation,  and  they  have  no  claims  to  a 
jiivileges  as  snch  on  that  principle. 

The  valuation  principle  ought  not  to  be  regarded ;  for  it  i 
he  general  school  policy  of  the  State,  which  requires  that  t 
if  public  education  shall  be  equalized  as  far  as  possible,  whil 
ion  principle  lends  more  and  more  to  inequality,  for  there  is 

1  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  inequali^  in  the  dti 
vealtb. 

How,  tiieo,  shall  the  school  money  be  divided?  In  reply 
important  question,  we  say  that  in  the  division,  regard  shou 
wo  points :  one,  to  the  number  of  schools  needed  to  educa 
lumber  of  children  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  other  to  th 
cbools.  We  deny  that  one  part  of  the  town  has  a  claim 
chool  than  another,  becaose  that  section  pays  more  to  the  co 
lut  every  tax-payer  has  a  right  to  say  bow  this  common  1 
listribuled  so  as  to  promote  the  best  good  of  all  the  sclu 
ranted.  If  the  town  dcterraiues  to  mtunlain  ten  schools  or 
be  present  number, — or  twenty-nine  schools,  then  they  all  fa 
rants  as  such,  which  must  he  met.  They  most  all  fa«vi 
eachers.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  one  school  should  have  ai 
mmoral  teacher  than  that  another  should  have.  At  least  one- 
lore  than  half  of  the  common  fund  annually  appropriate*] 
ivided  amobg  the  schools  equally.  If  the  town  think  it 
ontioue  the  small  schoob  on  the  present  system,  they  must  bi 
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•mount  of  monejy  dmplj  on  the  ground  of  being  legally  oonstitated 
ichools,  without  anj  regard  to  their  size*  But  all  the  money  ought  not 
to  be  thus  distributed,  for  as  we  have  seen,  the  disparity  in  the  sdook  is 
verjgreaii  / 

It  is  OTident  that  a  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  six  and  one- 
half  pupils,  ought  not  to  hare  as  large  a  share  of  the  public  money  as  a 
school  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  forty-eight  and  one-half,  which 
18  the  measure  of  the  present  disparity.  Some  difiSsrence  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  appropriations  on  account  of  this  disparity,  and  we  think 
ereiy  tax-payer  has  a  right  to  say  that  the  policy  of  the  schools  in  this 
town  shall  be  such,  that  the  disparity  in  the  schools  shall  be  made  less, 
and  the  advantages  of  all  the  scholars  in  all  the  schools  shall  be  made  as 
near  e^ual  as  possible ;  and  whei^  the  schools  have  been  made  as  nearly 
equal  as  they  can  be  consistent  with  the  best  good  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
town,  then,  we  think  each  school  should  have  nearly  the  same  amount,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  public  money. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Public  Schools,  that  a  school  cannot  be  a  good  one,  so  as  to  answer  its 
pnbHc  uses,  if  it  be  very  small  or  very  large.  A  small  school  cannot  be  a 
good  one,  even  with  a  large  appropriation,  for  minds  are  wanted  as  well  as 
money  to  make  a  good  schooL 

It  may  be  possible  to  raise  cabbages  and  onions  on  our  most  barren 
sand-hills,  if  money  enough  is  used  to  supply  moisture  and  manure ;  but 
money  will  not  make  a  school  without  scholars,  and  the  quality  of  a  school, 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  is  dependent  on  the  number  as  well  as  the  capacity 
of  the  pupils.  Hence  the  reason  for  uniting  small  districts,  so  as  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  schools. 

But  a  school  may  be  too  large  as  weU  as  too  smalL  A  large  school 
requires  different  arrangements,  and  some  qualities  in  a  teacher  which  may 
not  be  so  necessary  in  a  small  on^ 

The  teacher  of  a  small  school  ought  to  be  as  good  an  instructor  as  of  a 
large  school,  for  the  small  schools  may  have  as  good  minds  to  be  trained 
m^  the  large  ones  have ;  and  in  general,  schools  of  ftiming  districts  have 
a  higher  rank  of  scholarship  than  village  or  city  schools  of  the  same 
grade  have.  But  a  large  school  requires  a  teacher  with  more  power  of 
control,  and  this  prime  quality  makes  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
insfanctiim. 

We  regard  the  schools  of  the  town  as  by  fSar  its  greatest  public  interest. 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  by  too  many  they  are  valued  as  of  very 
little  importance;  certain  it  is  that  this,  the  highest  end  of  our  existence 
as  a  town,  will  not  be  secured  until  a  greater  degree  of  interest  is  felt  in 
the  improvement  so  much  needed,  in  order  to  make  the*  schools  worth 
their  present  cost. 

26  > 
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Our  fiumen  are  careful  to  proride  comfortable  shelter  for  ihei 
the  winter,  and  good  putnrage  in  the  eummer.  They  will  no 
when  the  food  is  short  and  the  spiinge  are  low,  to  drive  their  si 
night  and  morning  an  extra  half-mile  or  a  mite  even,  if  thereby 
roam  in  green  paatdree  and  drink  at  pare  foanluns.  If  they  b 
ger,  thej  Me  cared  for,  Aspecially  the  yonng  of  their  flocks.  E 
better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep  ?  How  much  more  carefal  shoaU 
be  for  his  diildren  than  his  Iambs  ?  The  end  of  his  labor  ia  t 
for  his  children,  and  their  pbysical  wanls  he  will  not  neglect, 
mind  is  worth  mar^  than  the  bod;',  the  character  is  better  than  n 

A  former  cannot  be  considered  as  respectable  if  he  is  not 
famish  his  children  three  meals  of  good  food  ever;  daj  in  the  y 
the  minds  of  the  children  in  the  Fablia  Schools,  the  town  proTii 
one  hundred  and  fineen  days,  and  they  must  fost  and  famish  on< 
and  ninety-eight  days.  The  cattle  know  the  difierence  betv 
English  hay  and  bog  meadow.  The  children  of  our  schools  bai 
a  leliah  for  what  accords  with  their  inteUectnal  appetites. 

A  farmer  has  an  open  eye  to  see  the  improvements  and  the  p 
modem  bam  or  pig-s^.  Shall  he  hare  no  coneern  that  the  scl 
in  which  the  immortal  minds  of  his  children  are  tnuned,  shall  t 
ing  worthy  of  the  bneiaesa  done  in  it  ? 

Selieol  OwHWt.— Chabum  Hixkokd,  Hbhbt  A.  Ward,  Join  P.  Cad 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Gtrporal  iVmuAmmte.— Nothing  is  of  more  importance  In 
make  a  school  successful  than  the  firm  and  uniform  maintenanci 
order,  and  the  proper  subordination  of  the  papils.  In  ordinary 
may  be  attained  by  mild  and  gentle  means,  through  the  infli 
action  of  nntual  affection  and  kindness.  And  snch  means  are 
be  preferred.  The  teacher  should  dm  to  win  the  love  and  estei 
pupils,  iutd  secure  in  his  little  community  a  public  sentiment  in 
always  ready  to  sustain  him  in  his  measures  of  disdpUne  in  i 
the  disorderly.  Bat  a  resort  to  measures  of  soTeri^  some&net 
iibsolutely  necessary ;  and  though  cra'poral  punishment  should  b 
Dnly  when  other  means  have  been  persistently  tried  and  have 
when  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  teacher  it  is  deoned 
there  should  be- no  shrinking  from  the  duty,  however  pdnfol  i 
&nd  when  the  punishment  is  properiy  administered  from  rigl: 
uid  f(v  a  good  end,  it  is  fully  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
ly  a  higher  law,  as  a  Intimate  and  jnstiSable  mode  of  disci 
teacher  being  for  the  time  in  heo  partatii,  and  having  in  this  n 
lame  powen  and  responsibilities  as  parents.   Courts  of  justice  ar 
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to  sustain  teachers  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discipline,  even  when  the 
punishment  is  nnusuallj  severe,  if  it  was  obviously  necessary  in  order  to 
maiDtain  their  sapremacj  in  the  schooL  And  they  never  will  hold  them 
liable,  criminally,  for  mere  errors  of  judgment,  if  the  motive  and  purpose 
be  right,  no  more  than  a  parent  would  be  so  holdcn.  '  Yet  if  in  such  case, 
through  gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  a  serious  and  lasting 
^injury  should  be  inflicted  upon  a  pupil,  the  teacher  might  be  made  to 
respond  in  damages  for  the  same  in  a  civil  suit.  For  this  and  other  obvi- 
ous reasons,  great  caution  should  be  observed  by  teachers  in  administering 
such  punishments. 

The  principles  unfolded  above  involve  the  controlling  rule  which  char- 
acterizes the  present  management  of  our  schools.  For  several  years  past 
there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
govern  simply  by  the  law  of  love,  and  the  committee  have  most  cordially 
encouraged  this  tendency.  The  result  is  that  instances  of  a  resort  to  the 
severer  modes  of  discipline  are  comparatively  rare.  In  the  schools  of  the 
higher  grades,  corporal  punishments,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  practi- 
cally discontinued ;  and  in  the  lower  grades  they  are  much  less  frequently 
appUed  than  they  were  in  former  times.  Yet,  in  our  opinion,  the  right 
and  the  power  so  to  punish  should  still  be  vested  in  the  teachers,  to  be 
exercised  when  they  deem  it  absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  good  discipline  of 
their  sdiools,  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  committee.  Then 
the  mere  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  he  is  possessed  of 
this  power  and  is  therefore  strengthened  in  his  position,  and  the  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  thepnpils  that  it  is  so  possessed  and  may  be  exercised,  will 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  answer  every  purpose  without  the  actual 
application  of  it  An  abuBe  of  this  power  seldom  occurs  in  our  schools, 
as  our  own  observation  and  experience  testify ;  much  less  frequently  we 
believe  than  in  the  family  discipline  to  which  the  pupils  are  subject  at 
home.  And  there  is  abundant  testimony  of  the  efficacy  of  this  discipline 
in  effecting  a  reform  in  cases  where  nothing  else  would  do  it  By  it,  invet- 
erate and  stubborn  offenders  have  sometimes  been  reclaimed,  when  all  other 
means  have  ftuled* 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  exclusion  from  school  of  disorderly  pupils 
may  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  corporal  punishment  This  may  be  in 
many  cases,  as  before  intimated,  the  most  judicious  and  expedient  course 
in  reference  to  the  more  mature  classes  of  pupils,  especially  those  of  the 
female  sex ;  but  the  general  application  of  such  a  rule  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable in  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools.  Teachers  can  suspend, 
but  the  committee  alone  have  the  authority  to  exclude  from  school. 
Adopt  therefore  the  proposed  substitute,  and  the  most  common  cases  of 
discipline  must  be  examined,  and  decided  by  the  committee ;  and  what  a 
mass  of  vexatious  and  burdensome  duties  would  thus  be  thrown  upon  them 
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the  fluperintendent  1 — and  hoTr  mach  respect  woald  remain 
■on  and  authorilf  of  the  teacher  after  the  gOTemment  of  the 
B  yirtnalljr  wreaied  from  him  and  transferred  to  the  committee 
Jut  mora  than  this :  we  beliere  the  aubetitute  proposed  cannot  t 
pted  as  A  general  rale— that,  so  long  as  this  mode  of  diaaplint 
lised  bj  the  law  and  aanctiooed  by  the  gItiI  courts  as  legal  ant 
lie  achools,  it  ii  qneBtiooable  at  least  whether  a  committee  i 
ifled  (under  the  law  anthoriiing  excluaiodirom  school  for  good  i 
resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  of  depriving  children  of  thi 
ee  of  education,  until,  as  the  only  remaining  means  and  hope  o 
hin  the  school,  this  by  corporal  punishment  has  also  first  been 
ved  a  failure. 

[f,  therefore,  this  mode  of  discipline  by  corporal  punishment 
'eafler  universally  discontinued  in  our  schools,  let  it  be  doi 
m  of  law  by  a  prohibitory  statute,  so  that  the  practice  and  the 
)  respect  may  be  according  to  law  and  uniformly  the  eame  th 

Commonwealth. 
i>lher  Bubstitates  are  Bometimes  adopted,  which  are  vastly  m 
evous  in  their  cfTccts  than  any  of  the  ordinary  corporal  cbai 
t  are  inflicted.  Of  these,  are  morose  and  repulsive  looks  ai 
nt — habitual  petulance  and  scolding,  contlnoed  day  afterday — I 
,  the  holding  up  before  the  school  pupils  as  objects  of  ridicule 
m — all  which  modes  of  discipline,  by  frequent  repetition,  def 
n  purpose,  while  their  tendency  is  to  inflict  a  lasting  injury  i 
iracter  and  tempers  of  the  children,  with  a  corresponding  react 
I  teachers  themselves. 

While  we  have  thus  attempted  to  vindicate  the  use  of  corporal 
nts  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  we  have  also  at  the  same  linu 
;  what  we  consider  a  "  more  excellent  way  " — always  to  be 
en  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  secure  the  end  in  viev 
7%e  Jiew  ProvUion  for  TVunn^s,  etc. — The  alarming  increase 
)  depravity  in  onr  city  has  awakened  serious  apprehenBions  c 
sequences,  and  led  to  energetic  efforts  to  check  this  growing  ef 
rhe  new  arrangement  initiated  for  this  purpose  contemplates,  ic 
ce,  the  reformation  of  truants  and  other  vicious,  idle  and  vagi 
n ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  bringing  back  to  a  better  at 
)ils  actually  belonging  to  the  schools,  but  attending  vary  irrego 
ount  of  detention  by  their  parents  at  home  or  otherwise.  For 
r  class,  a  place  has  been  provided  by  the  city  government  I 
eption,  confinement  and  instruction  (at  the  city  almBhouse,) 
d  and  cQicient  female  teacher.  To  this  place  they  are  sentence 
ice  court  for  truancy  or  other  misdemeanors,  where  they  are  k 
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ing  the  period  of  their  sentence,  or  nntil  the  court,  being  satisfied  of  their 
refonnation,  discbarges  theoL    This  is  the  Truant  School. 

For  the  latter  class  (irregular  pupils)  a  special  school  is  assigned, 
denominated  the  TTngraded  School,  (kept  in  the  State  Street  school-house, 
uDder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Barrett  with  an  assistant) — in  which  the  pupils 
are  soitablj  taught  as  in  the  other  schools ;  and  whencTcr  any  of  them 
become  uniformlj  constant  in  their  attendance  and  commendable  in  their 
behavior,  thej  are  allowed  to  return  to  the  graded  school  where  thej  prop- 
erly belong ;  but  if  their  irregular  attendance  degenerates  into  truancy, 
&&,  then  they  are  sent  to  the  Truant  School  and  place  of  confinement  at 
the  almshouse. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  system,  the  motives  of  hope  and  fear  are 
brought  to  bear  on  both  classes  of  children,  and  in  connection  with  good 
instructions  and  kind  treatment,  cheering  indications  are  seen  in  most  cases 
of  a  genuine  reformation. 

But  outside  of  these  schools  the  new  arrangement  is  exerting  a  most 
salutary  influence  in  promoting  a  more  regular  attendance  in  all  our 
schools,  and  greatly  diminishing  the  class  of  ragrant  children  in  our 
streets. 

There  are  some  points  of  importance  relating  to  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  in  our  schools,  to  which  we  wish 
briefly  to  advert,  with  a  view  to  the  inquiry,  whether  some  improvement 
may  not  be  made  in  respect  to  them. 

1.  Is  there  sufficient  effort  always  made  to  explain  to  children  the  rea- 
sons of  what  they  leam — ^the  **  whys  and  the  wherefores  ?  "  For  instance, 
a  pupil  may  perform  on  his  slate  or  on  the  blackboard,  day  after  day,  some 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic,  following  implicitly  the  rule  in 
the  book,  and  yet  have  no  idea  of  the  reasons  of  what  he  has  done — not 
even  of  the  simple  process  of  subtraction — much  less  of  the  more  com- 
plicated processes  in  fractions,  and  the  higher  branches,  of  arithmetic  In 
grammar,  geography  and  history,  also,  the  same  practice  of  learning  by 
rote,  as  it  is  called,  too  often  occurs,  and  needs  to  be  cautiously  guarded 
against  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Is  the  habit  of  making  a  practical  application  of  what  is  learned  to 
the  business  of  life  so  constant  and  universal  among  teachers  as  it  should 
be— or,  in  other  words,  is  there  always  sufficient  pains  taken  to  show 
clearly  to  the  pupil  how  the  knowledge  he  is  acquiring  at  school  can  be 
niaje  directly  available  to  him  in  daily  life — in  the  pursuits  in  which  he 
may  be  called  to  engage  ?  Illustrations  on  this  point  will  readily  occur  to 
evf»ry  intelligent  teacher. 

3.  Do  the  natural  sciences,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  geology,  nat- 
ural history,  &C.,  receive  as  much  attention  as  their  importance  demands  ? 
A  fresh  interest  has  recently  been  awakened  in  these  pursuits  by  a  revival 
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of  them  in  the  High  School,  and  by  the  eatablisbment  here  o 
Sdentific  Association,  vliich  is  readeriog  good  service  in  this 
dtBCUBsions,  lectures  and  exploring  excnrsions,  and  promiBes  to  1 
nent  and  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  scbools.  And  this  new  i 
IB  hoped,  may  be  the  means  of  introdaciDg  more  generally  into  c 
these  studies,  dther  by  regularly  organised  classes  or  by  miscelli 
general  exercises.  Many  of  our  youth  who  are  educated  in  I 
Schools  complete  their  course  at  the  Grammar  School '  Is  it  no 
that  before  going  &om  the  school  to  the  bniineM  of  life,  they  sb 
something  of  those  general  principles  of  chemistry,  philosophy, « 
explain  the  common  phenomena  of  nature,  and  lie  at  the  foundal 
mechanic  arts. 

4.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  of  much  importance  in  our  s 
teacheta  more  guietally  and  fully  to  iostruct  tbeir  pupils  o 
relating  to  mil  polity— embracing  particularly  the  nature  of  on 
menis,  national  and  slate,— the  peculiar  organization  of  each,— 
several  departments  and  mutual  relations?  In  our  riew,  it  is 
as  far  as  it  b  practicable,  that  these  topics  should  be  made  the 
regular  study  and  recitation,  espedally  among  the  older  and  mort 
classes  of  pupils ;  but  when  this  is  not  feasible,  an  earnest  le 
contrive  to  find  occadons  when,  in  the  form  of  oral  lectures,  an 
miscellaneoos  exercises  and  diacnssious,  much  information  may  b' 
by  the  pupils  on  those  subjects,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  vain 

A  beginning  may  be  made  in  those  studies  at  a  very  eariy 
school  attendance ;  when,  in  a  familiar  way,  by  simple  oral  ex< 
pupils  may  be  made  clearly  to  undentand  all  about  the  divisiont 
cities,  counties,  states  and  countries— their  appropriate  objecti 
and  relations  to  each  other— the  various  institutions,  officers,  &c^ 
with  them,  and  other  like  matters  of  interesf  suggested  by  the  bi 
this  way  the  pupil,  as  be  advances  from  grade  to  grade  in  Us' 
will  be  accumnlatiag  a  store  of  local  information  which  of  itself 
much  prececal  value  to  him,  and  beudes  will  be  likely  to  inspire 
a  desire  for  higher  attainments  of  knowledge  in  the  same  direct! 
moreover,  snch  accasional  exercises,  like  ot^t-teaching,  htn 
happy  inflnence  in  giving  fresh  vigor  and  animation  to  the  pn[ 
daily  and  regular  studies  and  duties  of  the  school  la  contrast 
it  is  surprising  to  see  bow  much  ignorance  is  sometimes  betrayed 
an  on  these  simple  matters,  merely  because  their  attention  has 
ipecially  directed  to  them. 

Inasmuch  as  under  a  republican  government  the  primary 
education  at  the  Fablic  School  sbonld  be  to  make  our  youth 
&«emen,  qualified  in  every  respect  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  goo 
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it  woold  seem  that  noihing  could  be  mor^  appropriate  f6r  this  purpose  than 
the  instractioDB  suggested  above. 

5.  Id  the  instmctiQiifl  and  discipline  of  the  Public  Schools,  besides  the 
aoqaiaition  of  knowledge  and  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  another  object  of 
commanding  interest  and  importance — as  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  Ciomnumwealth — is  the  formation  of  individual  cbar- 
fteter,  comprising  all  those  virtues,  habits  and  principles  which  wiil  make 
the  pupils  worthy  and  nseful  members  of  the  community.  Is  this  object 
always  kept  in  view  in  the  school-room  as  much  as  it  should  be  ?  Would 
not  flome  increase  of  attention  and  efiPort  in  Ma  direction  be  an  improve- 
ment wftrth  attempting,  where  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  this  respect 
heretofore? 

ObtrMOIk— JOOAH  HOOKXB. 

Truaneyf  AJmenteeUm^  etc. — ^Especial  efforts  have  been  made  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  to  prevent  truancy  and  absenteeism,  and    aUo 
to  bring  into  the  schools,  and  so  under  better  influences,  a  class   of 
boys  that  were  not  enrolled  upon  our  school  lists.    Those  acquainted  with 
the  city  have  known  that  there  were  many  of  this  last  dass,  boys  growing  up 
in  ignonince  and  idleness  and  crime ;  and  the  teachers  have  felt  that  irreg- 
ular attendance  wastheir  greatest  obstacle.    So  long  as  the  boys  picked 
up  by  the  truant  officers  could  say  with  truth  that  there  was  not  room  for 
them  in  the  schools,  and  with  a  look  of  *'  ii:|jured  innocence  "  assert  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  be  in  school,  and  so  long  as  there  was  no  penalty 
for  truancy  and  unnecessary  absence  save  what  the  teacher  could  impose, 
j|ttle  could  be  accomplished.    But  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school- 
year  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  his  hanac  the  mayor  in  his  address  of  last  year  and  in  the 
school  committee's  report    That  plan  was  briefly  this:  that  the  teachers 
should  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  truancy  and  secure  con- 
stant attendance  in  their  respective  schools;  that  for  such  as  they  could 
not  control,  and  such  as  were  not  found  in  the  schools  at  all,  a  school 
should  be  established  and  placed  under  peculiar  regulations ;  that  those 
who  could  not  be  reclaimed  at  this  point  should  ]be  brought  before  the  police 
court  and  be  sentenced  to  a  place  of  confinement  and  instruction.    Up  to 
this  time  there  had  been  no  room  for  this  peculiar  school,  but  by  the  trans- 
fer of  pupls  fix>m  State  to  Elm  Street,  a  room  in  the  State  Street  school* 
house  could  be  used  for  that  purpose.     There  the  ungraded  school  was 
established,  deugned  for  those  who  from  any  cause  could  not  or  would  not 
be  omstant  in  their  attendance  in  the  graded  schools.     This  school  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Barrett,  who  had  added  to  the  experience 
of  many  years  as  a  teacher,  a  term  of  more  than  three  years  in  the  service 
of  his  country*   When  later  Mr.  Barrett  was  made  a  truant  officer  that  he 
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might  look  after  tboM  who  were  Bboeat  from  his  own  school,  si: 
were  despaired  of  b;  the  other  teachers,  and  it  hecame  necess 
should  be  oat  of  bis  room  much  of  bis  time,  Miss  Electa  Mi 
twenty  years  had  been'a  successful  teacher  ia  tfae  schools  of 
was  engaged  as  an  assistant,  and  she  is  doing  a  very  importi 
the  best  manner.  The  school  commenced  with  three  pupils  bi 
ber  was  soon  increased.  Sererol  boys  who  were  not  in  any  ol 
and  had  not  been  for  several  terms,  Tolautarily  offered  tfaemse 
ungraded  school  Those  who  best  knew  the  boys  bad  little 
success  of  the  school.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  boys  co 
there  unless  there  was  something  b6yond  that  they  should  stao 
But  for  tlua  the  city  govemment  had  made  provision.  Under 
tion  a  portion  of  the  house  at  the  poor  fitim  had  been  fitted  op 
keeping  and  convenience  of  those  who  might  be  sent  there, 
eating,  sleeping  and  study,  remote  from  the  inmates  of  the  houi 
prepared,  uid  in  a  few  weeks  several  were  sent  there  by  the  j 
police  court  for  a  term  of  six  months,  and  from  time  (o  time  i 
been  s^t  till  the  present  number  is  fifteen.  Fortunately  for  tl 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  a  lady.  Miss  Bascom,  was 
matron,  whose  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  whose  warm, 
admirably  fitted  ber  for  the  place.  Under  her  gniding  hand  i 
the  progress  in  study  been  great,  but  the  change  for  the  belt 
respect  has  been  wouderfaL  This  is  so  apparent  that  all  who 
the  school,  so  for  as  I  know,  have  been  struck  with  it,  and 
at  first  had  their  misgivings  have  become  thorough  conreits  oi 
earnest  defenders  of  it. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  that  there  shou 
manual  labor  for  them.  It  woald  be  an  important  part  of  tbd 
and  help  pay  expenses,  and  if  it  came  within  your  province,  gi 
provide  it,  I  should  strongly  recommend  it,  and  I  will  ezpres 
that  those  within  whose  province  it  does  come,  will  if  possible 
vision  for  lb 

The  ungraded  school  is  doing  a  good  wo^  tor  those  chiL 
circumstances  seem  to  compel  irregular  attendance.  Some  pt 
to  feel  that  they  must  have  the  services  of  their  children  wh* 
can  find  work.  Some  find  employment  regularly  one  day  in  a  i 
it  is  evident  that  a  boy  ont  of  school  one-fifth  of  the  time  cane 
with  his  class  with  profit  to  himself  or  without  injury  to  other 
pupils  are  sent  to  this  school,  not  as  a  disgrace  or  a  pnni 
because  we  can  thus  meet  the  necesuties  of  the  parent  and  stil 
thing  for  Ibe  education  of  the  child.  Others  are  indifferen 
atiendance  of  their  children.  Tliey  do  not  rightly  appre<»ate 
child  Bustaina  by  his  absence,  or  tfae  ii^nry  he  inflicts  upon  othe 
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the  absences  of  such  a  papU  are  frequent,  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  the 
ungraded  school,  and  understands  that  unless  he  can  be  more  constant  he 
will  lose  his  place  in  the  graded  schools. 

In  the  efforts  pat  forth  to  secure  constant  attendance  some  have  felt  that 
the  inalienable  rights  of  parents  were  not  sufficientlj  regarded.  It  is  not, 
I  believe,  claimed  that  the  custody  of  the  child  is  taken  from  the  parent, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  the  custody  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee ;  that  the  schools  are  of  the  nature  of  a  trust  placed  in  their 
hands  as  a  board  of  trust,  and  that  they  are  under  obligation  to  take  that 
coane  which  seems  to  promise  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Oar  laws  do  not  compel  a  parent  to  educate  his  ^child  in  a  Public  School, 
but  to  educate  him  somewhere.  The  State  puts  in  her  claim  for  an  edu- 
cated citizen,  and  will  have  that  claim  allowed.  The  parent  may  elect 
between  an  education  acquired  at  home,  at  a  Private  School  or  a  Public 
School,  but  not  between  education  and  ignorance.  If  he  ever  chooses  to 
hare  his  child  educated  at  the  pubUc  expense,  to  avail  himself  of  the  priv- 
ilege offisred  to  all,  he  is  under  obligation  so  to  do  that  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.  Necessary  absences  will  be  borne  with  longer 
than  unnecessary  ones,  just  as  a  merchant  or  manufitcturer  will  bear  longer 
with  the  necessary  absences  of  a  clerk  or  an  operative  than  with  the 
mmecessary,  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  necessity  cannot  save 
from  unpleasant  results. 

The  schools  this  year  are  remarkably  full.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  as  returned  to  the  board 
of  assessors,  May  1, 1866,  was  3,846,  and  the  number  in  the  Public 
Schools  the  present  term  is  8,348,  or  nearly  eighty-seven  per  cent  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  trace  results  back  to  causes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  two 
things  have  ccmtributed  greatly  to  the  present  ccmdition.  The  increased 
and  improved  school  accommodations  have  brought  in  some  who  from 
chiHoe  or  necessity  were  in  Private  Schools,  and  the  arrangements  for  tru- 
ants and  absentees,  many  from  the  streets.  The  invariable  testimony  of 
the  teachers  has  been  that  the  effect  of  the  Ungraded  School  in  State 
street,  and  the  Beform  School  at  the  poor  &rm  has  been  excellent  upon 
their  schools. 

Evening  School — ^This  school  was  opened  for  the  winter  in  the  State 
Street  sdiool-house,  as  the  town  hall  where  it  had  been  held  for  several 
winten  was  used  for  other  purposes.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  B.  May- 
naid,  who  has  taught  in  the  city  for  the  last  two  winters  and  was  assistant 
in  the  Evening  School  two  years  ago.  He  has  two  assistants  and  about 
cue  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils,  and  the  school  is  doing  well.  It  was 
intended  to  exclude  those  under  fifteen  years  of  age  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
day  school,  but  many  such  presented  themselves,  and  when  referred  to  me 
told  pitiful  stories  of  orphanage  and  poverty.    Some  girls  thirteen  or  four* 

i7 
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tfleo  yean  of  age  were  out  to  service  in  families  ;  some  worl 
and  faetorieB ;  and  all  claimed  that  it  was  impossible  to  at 
school.  At  laj  request  one  of  the  truant  officers  followed  up 
to  ascerlwD  the  fiicts  and  found  that  in  most  instances  the  sta: 
too  true.  The  point  was  yielded  and  the^  were  were  allowe 
school.  But  poverty  keeps  those  children  from  our  schooii 
law  of  UaBsachusetts  intend  that  any  child  shall,  because  of 
be  deprived  of  a  &ir  Common  School  education  ?  On  the  co 
.  not  intend  that  in  spite  of  such  poverty  he  shall  have  such  a 
True,  poverty  may  exempt  the  parent  from  the  fine  of  fii 
keeping  his  child  from  school,  but  does  it  exempt  the  city 
Indeed,  does  not  the  city's  obligation  to  retider  help  begin  at  I 
where  poverty  removes  from  the  parent  the  liability  to  fine! 
that  high  taxea  are  the  greatest  possible  moral  evil,  will  the 
ranee  and  crime  five  years  hence  be  lighter  and  more  eau! 
the  tax  on  poverty  now  ?  If  because  a  child  after  a  hard  di 
spend  two  hours  in  an  evening  school  the  cupidity  of  (he  pai 
him  to  such  service,  or  if  when  poverty  renders  that  labor  i 
public  conscience  is  satisfied  with  the  meagre  advantages  thei 
in  a  word,  the  evening  school  is  made  the  excuse  for  keeping 
day  schools  those  who  ought  to  he  in  them,  then  we  may  at  1 
not  as  unmixed  good. 

Bi^ptrmlmiml  sf  SUosb.— £.  A.  HraBAan. 

WESTFIELD. 

Id  the  month  of  June,  1866,  in  conunon  with  our  felloi 
were  called  to  mourn  the  sudden  decease  of  Rev.  Dr.  Davis 
plaiy  Christian,  devoted  pastor  and  pure  philanibropisL 
every  undertaking  that  promised  blessing  and  usefulness  to  a 
of  popular  education,  next  to  religion,  received  his  choicest 
most  earnest  effort.  Whether  College  or  Primary  School  i 
service,  it  was  always  cheerfully  given.  For  about  forty 
connected  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  town,  and  fb 
was  an  efficient  member  of  its  school  committee.  His  ( 
always  deemed  valnable,  and  treated  with  respect  For  a 
years  he  possessed  a  mind  remarkably  fresh  and  progressive, 
of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  relation  ^ 
sustained,  with  slight  interruptioos,  for  several  years.  We  ( 
ting  and  proper  that  in  some  public  manner  we,  together  vrit 
under  our  charge,  should  join  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  I 
of  so  devoted  a  friend  and  good  man,  and  therefore  passed 
orders: — 
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*<  It  having  pleased  Divine  Proyidence  to  remove  from  our  midst  bj 
sudden  death,  the  Bev.  Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.,  the  esteemed  chairman  of 
this  committee,  therefore— 

^  Orderedj  That  as  a  mark  of  our  regard  and  esteem  for  the  character  of 
Che  deceased,  his  manj  and  exalted  virtues,  and  his  long  and  efficient 
services  in  the  edacational  interests  of  the  town,  the  Public  Schools  be 
closed  during  the  day  on  Monday  next. 

'^  Orderedy  Thai  the  school  teachers  be  invited  to  meet  us  at  I  1-2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  on  Monday,  at  the  High  School  room,  to  attend  the  funeral  services 
of  the  deceased,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church." 

The  committee  and  teachers  joined  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  of  oar 
own  and  other  towns  in  escorting  the  remains  to  their  final  resting-place  in 
the  grave. 

Cfreen  Disind  Sehoob, — ^The  schools  in  Green  District  will  sustain  the 
same  relation  to  the  Normal  School  for  the  year  to  come  as  they  have  the 
past  year.  The  method  of  teaching  will  be  strictly  normal  or  ^  object.** 
The  public  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  may  here  see  the 
principles  of  teaching  inculcated  by  that  school  reduced  to  practice. 
Aside  from  this  and  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  these  schools  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  as  are  the  other  schools. 

The  committee  assented  to  this  arrangement  a  year  ago  with  cheering 
hope  that  the  schools  would  be  benefited  by  such  relation,  and  we  are  happy 
to  say,  after  the  year's  experience,  that  our  expectations  have  been  fully 
met  We  believe  the  relation  advantageous  to  both  the  Normal  School 
and  our  own,  as  well  as  Che  cause  of  education  generally.  The  practical 
test  here  applied  to  the  method  of  teaching  inculcated  by  the  Normal 
School,  must  convince  the  most  skeptical,  us  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  method 
is  vastly  superior  to  any  of  the  past.  The  Normal  Schools  of  the  State 
are  rendering  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  by 
breaking  up  the  old  ruts  of  school  teaching,  and  showing  the  public  a 
better  way  to  "  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot'' 

Object  Teaching. — ^The  first  knowledge  the  child  gains,  is  of  objects  in 
the  external  world.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  this  knowledge  can 
be  gained.  The  objects  must  be  literally  presented  to  the  senses  before  it 
»  possible  for  the  child  to  have  ideas  and  thoughts  of  them. 

That  teaching  which  consists  in  presenting  to  the  mind  the  objects  of 
its  knowledge  is  caUed  "  Object  Teaching." 

The  principles  upon  which  object  teaching  depends  are  found  in  the 
nature  and  wants  of  the  human  mind.  Words  are  not  the  original  sources 
of  oar  ideas.  They  have  no  power  to  excite  for  the  first  time  in  the 
ound,  ideas  of  which  they  are  only  the  signs.  The  teacher  makes  a  fatal 
mialake  in  his  work  who  attempts  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  his  young  pupil 
a  knowledge  of  things  abstract,  or  who  attempts  to  excite  any  knowledge 
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at  an,  primaritj,  bj  conunitting  to  tnemoiy  mere  words.  It 
mwi  in  oar  ecbools  to  tear  young  pupils  reciting  dewriptic 
which  they  have  never  had  the  moet  remote  notion, 
object  teacher  actually  puts  into  the  hands  of  bia  pnpila  the 
After  ideas  have  been  gained,  names  are  given  to  them  oi 
In  this  way  things  are  always  taught  and  studied  firsl^  then 
thename^of  things. 

The  commiltee  encourage  this  kind  of  teaching  and  son 
6ts  are  practising  it  with  most  gratifying  success.  We  tl 
of  our  schools  have  no  saperiors  is  so  far  as  methods  c 
means  of  study  are  concerned. 

Beiool  Oawiittt^— TaoiiAa  Enan,  Jom  Juniuro*,  J.  H.  Watbb: 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


CONWAY. 

We  hope  and  believe  our  citizens  will  sustain  permat 
School,  after  the  successful  experiment  now  made.  If  ( 
payers  desire  it,  and  believe  such  a  school  will  increase  thi 
erty,  as  well  as  be  a  benefit  in  other  ways,  will  not  i 


Our  pupils  Deed  not  be  sent  out  of  town  to  be  ednci 
School  studies.  But  without  a  good  school  at  home,  they 
or  grow  up  in  comparative  ignorance.  How  much  bett' 
knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  at  home  should  be,  th 
inconTeuicnce  and  expense  of  a  distant  boarding-school 
this,  WB  have  not,  like  many  towns,  to  begin  by  erecting  ne 
We  have  plenty  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  as  ex 
anxious  to  improve  such  privilegea.  Hany  of  our  boys  ai 
this  school,  will  grow  up  with  but  a  very  imperfect  ed 
This  school  will  stimulate  all  to  desire  greater  attainments 
made  in  our  District  Schools.  And  it  will  have  a  tende 
standard  in  these. 

With  such  a  school,  we  may  hope  that  many  a  bright  t 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor,  when 
aspirations  might  not  be  sufficiently  encouraged. 
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The  graduates  of  oar  High  Schools  are  not  the  ones  to  desire  no  moie 
knowledge.  Some  of  them  will  go  to  oar  colleges  and  female  seminaries. 
Others  will  be  all  the  better  prepared  to  fill  honorably  stations  of  aseful- 
ness.  Thej  will  make  intelligent  farmers  and  mechanics  and  citizens. 
And'  we  shall  be  raising  up  and  qualifjing  our  own  teachers, — a  thing 
which  much  needs  our  attention,  if  we  are  to  have  even  our  Primary 
scholars  well  instructed.  A  few  years  will  conclusively  demonstrate  the 
many  advantages  of  such  a  school. 

Bdiool  GMmmttea.— £.  Cctlbb,  B.  A.  Coffin,  D.  T.  Yninio. 

DEEEFIELD. 

We   know  indeed   that  a  mind  which  is  cultivated  by  stndy  and 
enridied  with  various  knowledge,  is  so  far  forth  a  power  in  itself;  and  if 
properly  directed  is  a  mighty  advantage  to  its  possessor,  as  also  a  benefit 
toothers.    It  is  therefore  a  laudable  ambition  which  every  parent  may 
cherish,  that  his  children  should  have  the  best  educational  advantages  pos- 
sible.   Because  they  are  his  children  it  is  proper  that  he  should  desire 
this.    But  we  have  a  common  interest  in  the  matter.    The  public  good, 
public  intelligence,  morality,  enterprise,  prosperity, — all  require  that  the 
benefits  of  our  educational  system  be  made  as  great  in  themselves,  and  be 
as  generally  diffused  as  is  possible.    Education,  it  is  true,  cannot  do  every- 
thing for  a  people,  but  in  its  place  it  is  essential  to  their  well-being.    And 
so  this  is  a  matter  which  does  not  pertain  to  neighborhoods  or  towns  as 
such,  but  to  the  whole  people.    All  are  interested.    It  will  inure  to  our 
benefit  and  to  our  children's,  if  even  greater  educational  privileges  than 
we  enjoy  could  be  given  to  all  the  children  and  youth  throughout  our 
wide  land. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  now  how  much,  for  all  our  high  privileges  as  a 
people,  we  are  indebted  to  our  Public  School  systeuL    Years  ago  it  was 
said  of  it  by  one  high  in  official  station, — ^  It  has  become  the  basis  of 
American  government,  industry  and  civilization,  and  the  efficient  supporter 
of  good  morals  and  Christianity."    Within  a  twelvemonth,  a  celebrated 
Enropean  writer  and  educator,  while  travelling  among  our  people,  among 
other  intelligent  and  striking  observations  on  what  had  impressed  him, 
gave  this  testimony, — ^  1  have  seen  how  much  you  owe  to  education.  *  *  * 
I  am  ready  to  tesUfy  that  in  New  England  and  in  other  parts,  including 
the  West,  you  have  been  able  to  raise  the  working  classes  to  a  state  of 
phyncal  oomflnri  and  intelligenoe  such  as  has  not  been  realized  in  any 
eoQDtzj  in  Europe.    You  owe  this  to  the  word  of  Grod,  to  your  quiet  Sab- 
baths, and  to  edncatioo.*'    Shall  we  not  then  as  a  people  hold  our  educa- 
tional interests  in  high  esteem  ?     Shall  we  not  willingly  bear  our  share  of 
the  burden  they  impose?    The  public  outlay  may  seem  large,  espedally 
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to  mcb  BB  think  tbemselves  not  pereonHlly  interested ;  but  all  i 
direct);  or  indirectly;  and  the  retnrns  in  this  case  are  moi 
more  beneficent  than  in  almost  any  other. 

Mot  withstanding  much  that  has  heen  said  to  the  contrary, 
drill  in  school,  if  only  it  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  nt 
scholars  to  exercise  iheir  own  powers  of  mind.  We  say  thei 
erery  wise  method,  keep  their  minds  awake,  teach  them  to  b 
and  to  reach  after  a  perfect  understanding  of  Iheir  lessons, 
they  do  not  fail  to  reach  this ;  bring  it  down  to  their  com| 
far  as  may  be  necessary;  and  never  leave  it  till  tliey  d( 
Better  spend  a  week  or  a  month  even  on  a  lesson,  rather  thai 
in  that  superficial  slipshod  manner  which  is  too  often  witnese 
motto  he,  "  Not  how  much,  but  how  well  1 "  The  teacher's 
done  until  the  lesson  ia  not  only  redted,  but  comprehended,  v 
by  the  scholar.  Our  best  schools, — schools  where  there  I 
most  improvement,  the  most  order  and  interest  among  the 
those  in  which  the  instruction  has  been  most  elementary, 
are  the  beat  teachers  who,  with  love  for  their  woik  and  ean 
adapt  themaelvea  (o  (hia  method.  We  have  bad  some  such 
past  year. 

School  Conniiltt.—'R.  CaAwroBO,  J.  H.  Eatov,  T.  Fackabd. 


GILL. 

No  candidate  should  ever  apply  for  a  school  who  does  i 
vocation  of  the  insimctor.  The  eminent  men  in  all  profeasto 
who  have  a  natural  inclination  and  love  for  their  work ;  and 
who  pursue  some  particular  work  in  life  as  a  sinecure, — a  fi 
way  of  procuring  a  livelihood.  The  clergyman  who  enter 
de^k  with  other  motive  than  a  love  for  the  saving  of  the  soul 
low-men,  has  evidently  mistaken  his  calling;  and  although  h 
may  be  polished  and  rhetorically  correct,  the  real  good  he  e 
invisible.  The  physician  who  makes  what  Pop«  calls  "  the  ] 
of  mankind,"  physically,  his  constant  study,  and  loves  it  bet 
other  pursuit,  is  the  one  lo  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  s 
one  whose  ride  will  become  extended  far  and  near.  The  \a 
such  by  a  natural  love  for  jurisprudence  and  inclination  to  th 
is  the  one  who  will  never  have  to  wait  for  clients,  and  th 
counsel  will  be  sought  and  followed.'  So  with  [he  school  tea 
an  experience  of  some  score  of  years  in  the  examination  o 
and  their  several  schools,  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  renoi 
forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds :  and  the   first  question  i 
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emplojing  agents  of  candidates  for  instructing  should  be, ''  Do  you  love  to 
keep  school  ?  ** 

In  a  former  report,  jour  committee  touched  upon  the  subject  of  fires  in 
our  school-rooms.  We  would  again  call  the  attention  of  prudential  com- 
mittees to  the  same  matter.  In  some  of  our  school-houses  on  some  of  the 
coldest  days  of  the  season,  we  have  noticed  windows  and  doors  open  on 
aoconnt  of  the  unbearable  and  suffocating  heat  within.  It  does  seem  that 
a  little  more  care  on  the  part  of  the  school-teacher  might  serve  to  regulate 
the  iires,  and  keep  a  more  equitable  temperature  in  the  rooms.  The  fire 
is  suffered  to  get  low  and  the  children  begin  to  feel  cold.  Some  one  com- 
plaiofl;  and  the  teacher  orders  some  boj  to  replenish  the  fire.  He  crams 
the  huge  stove  fuU  of  wood,  and  in  a  short  time  it  becomes  too  hot  bj  far* 
Then  the  windows  are  raised  and  the  perspiring  ones,  nearest  thereto^  feel 
the  icy  air  of  out-doors  pouring  in  upon  them  with  chilling  effect.  Soon 
seats  in  the  school-room  become  vacant  This  scholar  has  a  bad  cold,  that 
a  fever, — thej  are  sick.  The  want  of  proper  care  in  this  matter  of  fires 
is  also  one  which  we  would  commend  to  the  citizens  of  each  district,  for 
their  conaderation ;  as  fuel,  which  has  latterly  become  an  important  item 
of  expense,  may  be  saved ;  and  the  health  of  our  scholars  which  is  of  far 
greater  consequence,  may  better  be  preserved. 

SeM  OrmmUUe* — Josiah  D.  CAirimro,  Lsohabd  Babton,  J.  S.  PmsPLB. 

LEYDEN. 

The  employment  of  good  teachers  to  teach  several  successive  terms  in 
one  district,  we  deem  of  very  great  importance.  As  is  the  practice  at 
present,  one  seldon^  teaches  more  than  three  or  four  months,  and  then  a 
new  one  takes  his  or  her  place ;  thus  it  is  one  continual  change.  Now  as 
long  as  this  is  the  practice,  we  can  expect  to  make  but  slow  progress,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  every  term  is  thrown  away ;  that  is,  it 
takes  one-fourth  of  each  term  to  become  acquainted  ;  the  scholars  with  the 
teacher,  his  method  of  teaching,  his  rules  and  regulations ;  the  teacher 
with  the  scholars, — their  various  dispositions  and  capacities  for  learning ; 
also  his  most  proper  and  advantageous  manner  of  conducting  the  school. 
Then  we  say,  when  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  a  teacher  in  a  cer- 
tain school,  before  tha  term  expires  secure  the  services  of  that  teacher 
for  the  following  term,  and  rid  our  schools  of  this  great  evil, 
ficftoof  CbiiMiitfee.— O.  W.  Sbvsrahob,  J.  BuDDiMOTOir,  Jr. 

MONTAGUE. 

Sdence,  art,  machinery,  literature  have  made  some  marvellous  and  mag- 
nificent strides  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Everything  that  has  main- 
tuned  a  prominence  and  influence  has  kept  pace  with  steam  and  lightning. 
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Can  we  exy  tbis  of  onr  Common  Schools  ?  Or  have  tlii 
gressed  with  the  ancient  gait  of  the  lamberiag  stage-coach  i 
forgotten  age?  If,  as  we  fear,  they  are  little  if  any  better 
jrean  ago,  bow  toon  mnat  they  cease  to  be  a  leading  mot 
iociety? 

Now  we  believe  the  fundamental  &ult  with  onr  scboola  t 
ayatem  has  not  changed  with  the  Umes, — that  we  have  not,  a 
of  the  town,  subjected  the  system  to  modem  plans,  that  ' 
uprooted  "  barren  Rg  trees,"  that  we  adhere  to  old  cnstonta  tot 
and  are  too  ignorant  or  jealous  of  our  new  forms  and  di: 
the  aystflm  is  old-fogyish,  erroneous,  unfruitful,  cilisens 
are  culpable. 

Parents  have  loleraled  a  delinqneney  on  the  part  of  their 
has  disfigured  the  regiatera  with  countless  diagracefiil  tard; 
mailu ;  they  have  condemned  teachers  with  the  hearing  of  oi 
caae  only ;  they  have  persisted  in  their  old  ain  of  neglect  al 
farmera  wbo  will  climb  the  moat  precipitous  bill,  leap  the  : 
ehasms,  of  an  oppressive  summer  da^,  to  see  their  cattle  **ol 
to  know  how  they  are  putting  on  muscle  and  filling  with  fat  i 
market,  send  iheir  boys  and  girls  to  scfaoob  where  bones  loi 
melry,  and  muscles  are  distorted  by  improper  seats  and  ae^t 
and  their  brains  turned  topgy-turvy  by  misdirected  efforts  ;— 
tically  inquire  what  kind  of  a  market  they  are  fitting  for,  m 
they  will  bring. 

The  committee  has  approbated  some  teachers  dolefully 
with  an  old  deluuve  apology  (sometimes)  that  sach  a  teacb 
any  scholar  that  will  go  to  that  school ;  as  though  a  blank  an 
didate  did  not  show  by  bis  ignorance  that  either  he  U 
intellectuBl  capacity,  or  that  he  had  directed  his  attention  ai 
other  matters  besides  education,  and  to  other  places  than  th« 

In  some  of  the  cases  the  committee  may,  with  more  truth 
confess  to  cowardice  in  approbating  nuch  teachers.  Though 
tionably  a  fact  that  no  other  petty  office  in  the  gift  of  a 
failhruUy  fulfilled,  will  reward  a  man  with  so  many  enemies, 
interest  should  be  subordinate  to  Ihe  interest  of  the  school, 
eate  sensibilities  of  an  unqualified  candidate  who  has  the  pi 
appear  for  examination,  should  not  alone  be  rewarded  with 
The  lender  hearts  of  the  candidate's  loving  parents  riiould 
mine  bis  acceptance  or  rejection. 

One  very  prominent  error  in  our  school  system,  for  wl 
parents,  and  committees  are  responsible,  is  that  we  pay  our 
sparingly.  We  may  pay  enough  for  snch  aa  the  market  a 
prices,  but  by  eatabtiahing  a  price  CMsmensurate  with  tb 
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responsibilities,  a  different  class  would  come  into  the  market.  Let  a 
person  spend  hundreds  and  thousands  of  money  and  years  of  time  to  fit 
for  a  teacher,  and  we  offer  him  little  if  any  more  wages  than  we  pay  a 
verdant  <'  Son  of  Erin,"  rank  with  the  scent  of  old  Ireland,  a  grovelling 
graduate  horn  the  peat-bogs  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  A  man  or  woman  of 
natural  capacity^nd  sufficiently  educated  to  teach  school,  of  ripe  experi- 
ence and  mature  years,  can  command  double  the  pay  in  any  other  business  ; 
hence,  though  he  or  she  has  an  aptitude  and  taste  for  the  profession,  they 
abandon  it  for  lack  of  compensation.  Why,  a  mechanic  who  spends  a  year 
or  two  at  a  trade,  and  under  pay  all  that  time,  commands  double  the 
wages  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  Are  we  ready  to  permit  the  wages  of  the 
school  teacher  to  rate  so  low  that  only  puerile  boys  and  inmiature  girls 
will  stoop  to  the  work  ? 

CSkorDMm.— Smtvoub  Rockwell. 

N:BW  SALEM. 

We  believe  in  courtesy  of  manners  being  encouraged  in  children.  It 
may  be  unpopular  with  some,  but  we  confess  that  we  strongly  sympathize 
with  fenner  customs.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  and  graceful  courtesy 
which  marked  the  habits  of  the  old  men  and  women  of  whom  there  has 
come  to  us  and  still  remain  a  few  relics  at  this  day.  Those  manners  were 
early  taught.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  a  child  who  understands  his 
position,  who  speaks  and  acts  respectfully  towards  his  superiors.  Every 
one  likes  pleasant  words  and  a  gentle  demeanor.  Let  the  child  learn  at 
home,  from  example  as  well  as  precept,  and  the  teacher  co-operating,  the 
influence  will  be  salutary.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will  do  to  spice  an 
argument  to^  make  it  telk  It  is  said,  ^  that  a  schoolmaster  should  be 
modelled  after  the  old  centurion,  Whose  words  had  such  persuasive  power  : 
*  to  one  he  says,  go^  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  he  cometh ; 
and  to  a  third,  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it'  ^ 

lliere  must  be  earnest  and  persevering  study  to  obtain  a  respectable 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  work  which  always  pays.  The  books  of 
science  cannot  be  so  simplified  as  to  preclude  toil.  The  young  can  and 
should  be  aided  to  help  themselves,  and  do  what  they  can  towards  making 
their  own  way  onward  and  upward.  These  simplifications  of  science 
remind  os  of  the  Scotch  laird,  who  earnestly  recommended  hiq^  tenant  to 
try  some  new  compost  for  his  land.  ^  Why,  Donald,  ye  can  carry  enough 
fer  an  acre  in  your  breeches  pocket"  **  Very  like,  very  like,  my  friend," 
replied  the  shrerwd  Scot,  ^but  then,  ye  could  cany  the  crop  in  your 
walflEteoat  pocket" 

Stkoei  CowMiiittee.—D.  Eastmah,  B.  W.  Fat,  J.  A.  Shaw. 
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NORTHFIELD. 


?o  make  such  a  system  effeclJTe,  and  as  a  moat  necesBary  at 

the  Eurroundings  and  appliances  of  the  school-hoaae  and 
m,  we  conceive,  should  be  in  cauBiatency  with  the  general  idei 
)g  about,  the  Bcbool-bouse, — even  the  very  approach  to  it 
de  pleasant  and  inviting,  and  nothing  that  ib  unsightly  or  off 
e  sense  of  propriety,  should  be  allowed.  Everything  oughi 
sntive  to  the  fonnation  of  good  taale  and  good  manners,  and 
ered  and  battered  character  inside  or  about  the  house  be 
lain  as  a  perpetaal  temptation  to  acts  of  vandalism.  Mr.  Be 
jfore  you  can  make  of  the  heathen  African  a  Christian,  yon 
1  out  of  the  dirt  and  put  a  shirt  on  him ;  "  so  before  you  cs 
r  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  man  and  a  student,  you  muBt  ; 
ce  flt  for  the  occupancy  of  a  student  and  a  man. 
rhe  want  of  proper  ventilation  is  a  very  serious  source  of  e' 
mot  doubt  that  much  of  the  difficulty  aiid  dullness  iu  the  bi 
ir  origin  in  Ihe  restiessness,  inability  and  physical  prostrati 
chers  and  scholars  from  this  cause.     How  is  it  possible  for  eitb 

scholars  to  apply  ihemBelrcB  to  their  duties  with  any  eari 
^husiasm,  when  the  lunge  labor  for  a  suitable  supply  of  o 
irj  nerve  is  unstmsg  in  ooosequence  of  breathing  a  vitiated  al 
Let  U8  then  cease  to  practise  a  take  economy  in  this  matter, 
serous  effort  put  our  school  edifices  in  Bucb  condition  that 
>ud  to  exhibit  them  as  pleasant,  attractive  and  healthful  t 
it  we  may  invite  our  friends  and  all  interested  in  the  educa 
ung,  to  witness  the  workings  of  the  school,  without  being  ashi 
ertor  appearance  or  that  of  its  exterior,  knowing  that  it  ii 
teful,  and  in  order ;  that  we  have  a  chair  to  ofier  that  ia  sa 
1  a  plenty  of  them ;  that  oar  blackboard  accommodations  are 

needful  conveniences  and  comforts  are  in  full  supply. 
Tour  superintending  committee,  under  the  system  at  present 
this  town   in  the  management  of  schools,  have  nothing  wha 
th  Ihe  selection  of  teachers,  and  cannot  therefore  be  held 

the  well-being  of  the  schools  in  that  particular, 
[t  is  true,  every  teacher  is  required  to  be  brought  before  the 

examination  in  the  CommoD  School  branches,  and  before  c 
r  school  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification,  which  a 
linarily  given  if  Ihe  candidate  evinces  a  respectable  degree 
nt  in  said  branches  of  education.  All  this  seems  simple  e 
'haps  well  enough  from  a  superficial  point  of  view;  but  i 
)recia(e  the  many  difficult  and  delicate  points  that  may,  an 
iutly  do  arise  in  approbating  a  teacher  under  the  circumsis 
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illastrate  with  an  example:  The  prudential  committee  engages  his 
teacher,  and  comes  with  her  for  examination, — it  may  be  Saturday  after- 
noon preceding  the  Monday  appointed  for  opening  the  school, — perhaps 
not  until  Monday  morning ;  the  scholars  are  all  in  readiness,  the  parents 
expecting  the  prompt  commencement  of  the  term.  The  '<  prudential,", 
after  many  disappointments,  has  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  candidate, 
and  is  naturally  anxious  for  her  success ;  the  candidate  herself,  hurried, 
nervously  excited,  and  dreading,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  severity 
of  the  committee  in  his  examination,  is  by  no  means  in  that  calm  state  of 
miud  which  is  desirable.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  examining  com- 
mittee is  not  placed  in  the  best  position  to  enable  him  to  reach  a  clear  and 
discriminating  judgment  of  the  teacher,  who  is  very  likely  to  be  an  entire 
stranger,  and  of  whose  qualifications  little  is  or  can  be  known  save  the 
fact  that  she  shows  a  fair  acquaintance  with  text-books  and  certain  general 
principles,  after  peihaps  making  charitable  allowance  for  the  natural 
embarrassments  of  the  occasion. 

To  withhold  a  certificate  under  such  circumstances,  would  result  in 
great  pain  and  mortification  to  the  individual,  disappointment  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  would  place  the  prudential  committee  in  a  position  doubly 
embarrassing.  A  regard  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and  others  not  dis- 
similar, must  often  influence  committees  to  give  a  certificate,  unless  the 
applicant  is  too  palpably  unfitted  for  the  school  to  admit  of  question. 

Again,  the  experience  of  all  committees  who  have  served  a  few  years, 
has  frequently  made  it  apparent  that  the  same  success  does  not  tbllow  a 
•  teacher  in  difierent  districts  in  the  same  town.  The  prominent  features  in 
her  methods  and  manner  which  lead  to  success  in  one  school,  may  prove  a 
source  of  partial  failure  in  another.  Years  of  practice  only  enable  a 
teacher  to  acquire  that  peculiar  power  of  adaptativeness  which  secures  for 
her  success  with  all  classes  of  pupils,  and  under  every  variety  of  imping- 
ing circumstances  and  outside  influences. 

Two  schools  laboring  through  a  term,  threatened  perhaps  with  failure, 
certainly  far  removed  from  a  satisfactory  condition,  might,  perhaps,  have 
assumed  an  entirely  different  character,  and  have  both  succeeded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  parents,  pupils  and  committees,  had  the  teachers  simply 
changed  places.  It  is  often  that  teachers  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, who  wotdd  succeed  much  better  in  some  other  school  than  the  one 
for  which  they  are  engaged ;  but  your  committee  have  no  power  to  transfer 
them.  If  the  duty  of  selecting  and  contracting  with  teachers  was  left 
(as  your  chairman  contends  for  many  reasons  it  ought  to  be)  with  the 
general  conmiittee,  all  applicants  might  be  examined  in  the  first  place, 
and  each  one  approved,  assigned  the  school  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
oommittee  she  is  best  qualified  to  teach. 
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The  change  in  prudential  committees  which  takes  place  eve 
[iiost  snre  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  change  in  teachers. 
«  whether  the  individual  is  a  good  teacher  or  the  reTerse  of  f 
e  year  rolls  around  the  place  that  knew  her  knows  her  no  m 
holare,  who  have  fairly  worked  into  her  eyetem  of  goven 
BtmctioR,  and  have  obtained  a  start  with  excellent  promi 
salts,  must  begin  again  as  it  were,  and  spend  half  the  term  i 
iw  the  new  teacher  wants  them  to  leam,  and  then,  when  i 
ider  way,  repeat  and  re-repeat  the  process. 
This  change  of  teachers,  my  friends,  is  an  enormons  evil.  It 
lly  admitted  by  all  who  have  practically  observed  the  working 
om  our  most  distinguished  and  practased  educators  to  commit 
few  years'  experience,  as  a  prolific  sonrce  of  the  moat  serious  d 
indering  the  nsefblnese  of  our  schools.  "It  introduces  confii! 
eakness,  diacouragement,  and  often  retrogression,  in  the  place 
!onomy,  efficiency,  and  progress." 
Apernlmdeal.— JosapH  B.  Callkriab. 

ORAKGE. 

A  few  graduates  from  our  Normal  Schools  have  been  emplo 
lO  year,  who  have  invariably,  by  their  promptness  and  clear  u 
ig  of  their  duties,  exhibited  a  superiority  to  those  teachers  not 
hich  shows  conclusively  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tUspenae 
irvices  in  the  future,  if  we  would  keep  our  schools  progreai 
ne  that  their  methods  are  novel,  and  as  such  not  always  t 
ther  by  parents  or  pupils;  but  the  marked  interest  they  aroai 
msequent  rapid  improvement  of  their  scholois,  is  the  themi 
■aiae  on  the  part  of  nearly  every  one  who  took  the  trouble  to 
iiools.  We  hope  that  our  prudential  committees  will  emplo; 
'  teachers  in  the  future,  much  more  than  they  have  in  the  past 

We  have  recommended  to  teachers  not  to  confine  them 
Dsely  to  text-books,  but  to  press  other  matters,  indeed,  all  fai 
3ta,  into  the  service  of  teaching,  to  illustrate  ideas  in  educal 
mmonest  and  most  familiar  objects  in  nalare.  A  celebrated  1 
id,  "  Hen  are  books,  read  them."  Ws  endorse  the  sentimen 
jarly,  but  at  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  that  the  il 
B  pertinent  to  the  subject  Which  is  sought  to  be  enforced, 
liolar  can  see  the  point  of  the  comparison,  and  he  will  remc 
ig  as  he  lives. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  held  here  last  autumn,  was  well  atl 
9  think  productive  of  good.  An  interest  in  school  matten  we 
lich  shows  itself  in  many  ways.    We  hope  that  other  eimllai 
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will  be  held  either  here  or  in  the  vicinitj,  before  we  are  permitted  to 
forget  their  design. 

School  OomnUUee, — S.  S..  Djezteb,  B.  D.  Chasb,  Wiluam  Hoopkb. 

SHUTESBURT. 

To  parents  we  would  saj,  let  no  interest  be  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  the  edacation  of  your  children,  who  are  soon  to  take  your  places  in 
the  actiye  scenes  of  life, — to  hold  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  to 
exert  an  influence  in  the  community  for  weal  or  woe.  The  general 
difiusion  of  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of  our  free 
institntions,  wise  and  just  laws,  and  a  republican  form  of  government; 
hence  it  is  your  duty  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  Public  Schools  which 
haye  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  Whatever  else  you  neglect,  do  not  neglect  to  give  your 
diildren  a  good  education ;  the  law  as  well  as  your  duty  requires  that  yon 
ahonld  do  it  Send  them  regularly  and  punctually  to  school ;  see  that 
they  are  well  supplied  with  books ;  teach  them  to  be  obedient  and  respect- 
M  to  their  instructors ;  take  an  interest  in  their  studies ;  visit  the  school 
oeeaaonally  and  encourage  the  heart  of  the  teacher.  Be  assured  you  will 
never  have  cause  to  regret  having  done  what  you  could  for  the  moral  and 
iDtellectoal  improvement  of  your  children ;  they  will  honor  you  in  life  and 
Mess  yonr  memory  when  you  are  gone  "  to  that  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  boom  no  traveller  returns." 

Bd^ool  OM—B«e<.— SAmntL  H.  Stowell,  HsiraT  O.  Bba.oo,  Wm .  K.  Yaill. 

SUNDERLAND. 

We  wonld  that  parents  might  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  many 
trials  and  discouragements  which  beset  faithful  teadiers  in  their  employ- 
ment, the  trials  of  patience  from  the  want  of  interest  and  industry  which 
are  too  often  seen  in  pupils;  from  rude  and  ungovernable  natures^ 
impadent  nnder  proper  restraint ;  and  from  seeing  their  own  persevering 
effivts  for  the  good  of  their  pupils  met  by -no  corresponding  effort  on  their 
part ;  and  added  to  these,  the  teacher  sometimes  looks  in  vain  for  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  from  the  parents  of  the  children  for  whose  good  he  is 
laboring.  This  oug^t  not  to  be.  We  therefore  entreat  parents  to  encour- 
age their  teachers.  Give  them  every  possible  aid  and  co-operation*  If 
your  children  make  complaint,  remember  how  liable  the  account  is  to  be 
prejudiced  and  one-sided. 

The  committee  think  that  our  schools  may  be  very  greatly  improved  by 
the  better  opportanity  of  more  perfect  grading  according  to  scholarship, 
and  abo  by  fixing  a  more  definite  course  of  study  for  each  grade,  thereby 
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saviDg  time  to  the  teacberst  by  avoiding  the  unneceasaiy  £ 
chasea  of  equal  advancemeDt  in  the  different  grades  of  Bchiwl. 
it  quite  important  tbat  each  grade  sbould  have  its  Bpecial  work 
it,  and  teach  no  branch  which  is  pursued  in  a  Afferent  grade. 
Sekool  CbmniUM.— Wauacb  R.  Wakmbb,  Okorob  L.  Coolry,  Eubd 

WENDELL. 

Aa  a  town  you  have  decided  to  retiun  the  present  nnmber 
and  sbould  without  a  murmur  accept  the  result,  even  to  the  1 
portion  of  tbe  Slate  school  fund.  We  regard  this  loss  as  the 
effect  of  retaining  nine  small  diBtricts  ;  for  we  are  firm  in  thf 
tbat  you  will  never  sustain  six  months'  school  in  eacb,  during 
yet  we  believe  the  requirement  of  uz  months  (^  school  for  aL 
not  too  much.  Eveiy  child  has  a  just  chum  upon  the  town  Ibr  t! 
of  attending  school  six  months  each  year,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
guardians  to  see  that  this  claim  is  allowed.  Nor  would  we  a 
fi^lure  of  this  town  to  come  up  to  tbe  statute  requirements 
schools,  to  the  district  system.  Rather  would  we  say,  that  ' 
sufficient  number  of  districts  and  a  snitable  interest  among  tbe  \ 
town  like  this,  where  the  scattered  population  forbids  graded 
district  system  may  be  the  most  effective  mode  of  sustaining  sc 
what  is  the  practical  working  of  the  system  in  this  town?  F 
past  years,  the  districts  have  had  their  annual  meetings,  chose 
dential  committees  to  contract  with  the  teachers,  some  one  bid  ol 
and  there,  duty,  interest  and  tbe  work  of  all  concerned  in  reli 
school,  seems  to  end.  Not  a  district  lax  has  been  levied, — i 
voted  for  apparatus,  or  any  improvement  Scholars  furnish  tl 
water>pail  and  dipper,  or  do  without. 

A  majority  of  school-bouses  in  the  town  are  unfit  to  be  occ 
winter  school.  Five  of  the  nine  ought  not  to  be  used  again 
They  arc  uopainted,  dingy,  with  broken  door  and  windows, — po 
ing  protection  against  wind  and  rain, — hard,  mutilated  benches 
four  need  thorough  remodelling.  We  doubt  whether  there 
bouse  in  town  that  would  sell  at  auction,  for  over  sixty 
minority  of  the  districts  are  to-day  lii^^Ie  to  an  indictment  for 
ing  a  suitable  school-room.  In  such  dilapidated  hovels,  will 
apology  of  a  blackboard,  and  with  nine  or  ten  scholars,  ca 
respectable  schools  F  Will  a  good  teacher  go  into  sncb  a  place, 
for  the  second  term?  Or  is  it  any  wonder  that  scholars  have  li 
in  their  schools  P 

The  remedy  for  present  deficiency  is  in  your  hands.  Whei 
JOB  are  ready  to  act  efficiently  and  wisely,  you  can  have  bettei 
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up  to  the  statute  in  length.  But  no  district  can  afford  to  build,  or  provide  a 
convenient  school-house,  with  modem  improvements,  furnished  with  desir- 
able apparatus,  for  half  a  dozen  scholars ;  it  is  not  necessary  and  ought  not 
to  be.  Make  jour  schools  fewer,  larger,  better,  with  houses  neat  and  con- 
venient, and  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  few  years'  experience  will  convince 
yon  of  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  the  change  and  expenditure. 
Sdiooi  CommiUee^—'WiLLAMD  Bbighak,  Audbew  Baksb,  Obix  Andrbwb. 


WHATELT. 

If  the  question  should  be  asked,  ^  Why  not  empower  the  general  com- 
mittee to  hire  our  teachers,  if  they,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  requirements  of  our  schools  can  best  obtain  teachers  suited  to  their 
wants  ?  "  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  Why,  that  practically  does  away  with 
the  district  system,  and  that  will  not  answer.  Why  not  ?  If  the  district 
system  was  abolished,  would  not  the  result  be  that  the  length  of  the  school 
terms  would  be  more  nearly  equalized  ?  Would  there  not  be  more  econ- 
<Hny  in  furnishing  our  school-houses  with  wood  and  other  things  necessary 
for  the  schools  ?  Would  not  the  school-houses,  by  becoming  the  property 
of  the  town,  be  kept  in  a  more  uniform  condition  of  repair  ?  Would  not 
the  town  then  be  able  to  dispense  with  one  set  of  committee  men,  and 
woold  not  then  the  money  of  the  town  be  expended  under  the  supervision 
of  its  own  elected  committee  ?  Would  it  not  invest  that  conunittee  with 
an  importance  that  is  not  now  felt,  and  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  best  men 
for  the  place  ?  We  think  that  no  thoughtful  num  can  answer  these  several 
interrogatories — except  affirmatively.  If  four  districts  would  select  their 
best  man  for  the  office  of  school  committee,  and  keep  him  in  that  place 
year  after  year,  it  would  remove  many  of  the  objections  to  the  district 
sjslem ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  considered  as  a  burden  laid  upon  us,  to 
wMeh  we  must  submit  periodically,  as  is  the  office  of  highway  surveyor, 
which  ofteo,  but  for  the  fine  of  non-acceptance  and  discharge  of  its  duties, 
would  be  80  frequently  vacant.  The  principle  is  to  take  turns,  regardless 
too  often  of  fitness  for  the  station.  And  the  office  frequently  honors  the 
nan,  instead  of  the  man  honoring  the  office.  We  are  aware  that  these 
views  may  be  unpopular  in  this  town,  but  wherever  they  have  been 
adopted  in  our  towns  there  is  no  disposition  to  gp  back  to  the  old  system. 
Lmovatioiia  on  old  and  well-tried  customs  do  not  always  result  in  improve- 
aeotSb  And  a  view  of  leading  the  voters  of  this  town  to  take  this  matter 
into  eoDfaderatioo,  has  been  our  motive  in  bringing  this  subject  before 
yon  in  this  mamier.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  luring  of  teachers  is  to  be 
left  as  usual  to  the  prudential  committees,  we  would  reqMctfolly  sag- 
gmt  to  tbeoi  a  few  maxims  to  govern  them  in  the  selection  of  teadiers. 
Bo  not  hire  a  pertoQ  who  is  expecting  an  easj  time.  Do  not  hire  one  who 
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is  not  willing  to  give  her  best  energies  to  the  work.  Do  not 
does  not  love  children  and  the  profession  she  haa  chosen,  ant 
realize  that  "  few  dtuations  in  life  require  so  much  energy,  s< 
tioD,  HO  much  tenderness,  so  much  self-control  and  lore  as  thi 
of  small  children.  To  guide  and  govern  them  well  calls  1 
discern,  versalilitj  to  modify,  firmness  lo  peraevere,  jadgmi 
such  as  no  nnedncated  mind  can  snpplj,  in  the  incessant  cs 
fnl  diligence  and  Ihe  unwearied  patience  necessary  in  ma 
ddldren."  If  such  an  one  can  be  found,  with  the  requi 
endure  the  fatigue,  and  the  educational  ability — secure  such  i 
less  of  the  cost,  and  she  will  be  cheap. 

BAuol  CMmtHec.— Jaius  H.  CiurTB,  Sandbl  C.  Wood,  CnBarsB 


BERKSHIRE   COUNTY. 


ADAMS. 


During  the  year  numerous  changes  hare  taken  place 
teachers,  but  we  trust  these  have  not  in  many  instances  resc 
ment  to  the  schools.  It  has  been  the  ^m  of  the  committe 
high  discipline  and  scholarship  by  employing  the  best  teache 
mittee  are  fnlly  perauaded  ihat  the  schools  cannot  lose  the  s 
best  teachers  without  serious  detriment,  and  their  aim  has 
such  at  all  hazards.  He  employment  of  teachers  who  have 
at  the  Normal  School  has  amply  vindicated  the  superiority  o 
of  instruction  there  taught,  and  it  will  be  their  policy  in  the 
the  vacancies  which  may  occur  with  such  teachers. 

It  is  a  fallacy  which  many  have  thoughtlessly  adopted,  th: 
little  mental  discipline  to  enable  one  to  teach  a  Primary 
certain  tact  in  the  management  of  children  and  the  facility  b 
is  about  all  that  is  needed.  These  indeed  are  indispensably 
teacher,  for  they  furnish  the  first  conditions  of  success  in  tl 
the  young,  but  there  is  something  more  than  this  needed, 
most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  al 
to  be  taught,  and  aptness  and  facility  in  communicating  il 
standard  of  qualifications  should  be  little  if  any  lower  than 
School.  We  want  a  corps  of  teachers  in  whose  lowest  raul 
not  be  one  unworthy  to  teach  in  the  highest.  We  want  all  ( 
the  Normal  School  in  the  Primary  School.     And  in  order 
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most  liave  trained  teachers.  To  secure  these  a  Nonpal  coarse  of  stadies 
has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Id  this  coarse  the  elementarj  stadies  are  taught  with  special  reference  to 
teaching.  If  this  plan  could  he  adopted  in  our  own  school,  manj  of  the 
popib  might  he  fitted  here  at  home  for  teachers,  and  at  far  less  expense. 
The  difficulty  in  procuring  teachers  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Normal 
Schools  makes  this  an  object  worthy  our  earnest  consideration.  In  the 
mean  time  the  committee  will  find  it  their  duty  to  raise  the  standard  of 
qualifications  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  will  be  their  aim  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies which  may  occur  with  the  best  from  among  the  candidates,  yet  other 
things  being  equal,  giving  the  preference  to  those  who  have  been  trained 
in  our  own  schools. 

School  Commttu.—'B.  0.  Satles,  L.  M.  Burrixgtok,  Jabtis  Rockwell. 


ALFORD. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  may  be  worth  the  inquiry  of  those  inter- 
ested, whether  the  number  of  schools  may  not  be  reduced — ^wbether  the 
schools  No.  3  and  No.  4  may  not  to  the  advantage  of  all  persons  interested 
be  merged  into  one  school.    We  know  the  objection  may  be  raised  to  such 
a  measure,  that  the  distance  from  the  school  for  some  children  would  be 
unreasonably  increased.    True,  the  distance  for  some  children  would  be 
increased,  but  would  not  the  advantages  growing  out  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages, — would  not  having 
twice  the  amount  of  school  with  no  more,  and  indeed  less  expense-* 
would  not  the  saving  of  the  teacher's  wages,  board,  fuel,  &c.,  necessary  for 
one  school,  operate  as  more  than  an  ofiset  for  many  or  all  the  inconveniences 
apprehended  ?    It  seems  to  us  that  the  advantages  growing  out  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  much  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages.    It 
has  been  shown  at  the  commencement  of  this  report  that  the  whole  number 
of  children  attending  school  during  the  year  is  but  sixty-six — average  attend- 
ance forty-four, — ^no  more  than  enough  children  for  one  good  sized  scl^ool. 
Now  we  submit  in  aU  candor,  is  it  good  policy,  is  it  wise,  to  employ  four 
teachers  to  keep  up  four  schools  with  all  the  attendant  expenses,  when  one 
good  and  competent  teacher  could  better  perform  the  duties  of  all  ?    Our 
opinion  can  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  written.    We  are  fully  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  if  all  our  schools  could  be  merged  into  one  good 
and  eflEident  school,  the  whole  community  would  be  largely  the  gainer  by 
such  an  arrangement    But  if  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  entertained, 
and  we  suppose  at  present  it  cannot,  let  us  strive  to  do  the  next  best  thing, 
to  wit:  reduce  our  number  of  schools  one-third  or  one-half,  and  not 
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sraploy  four  teacUera  to  instimct  an  average  namber  of  el 
eacli,  at  at  expeoae  of  at  least  twice  vhat  it  shonid  be. 
School  Oxiuittlet.— Hbkkt  Ticuiob,  Ijster  T.  Obbokne. 

BECKET. 

The  law  provideB  that  "  in  eveiy  (own  there  shall  be  ki 
six  moaths  in  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  eaid  town,  b; 
teachers  of  competent  abilitjr  and  good  morals,  a  Buffici< 
schools  for  the  instractioD  of  all  the  children  who  may 
Public  School  therein."  Understanding  that  this  statute 
months'  school  yearly  to  each  district  in  a  town  which 
district  system,  and  that  without  complying  with  the  same,  t 
lose  the  Slate  appropriation,  your  committee  felt  constrai 
some  schools  which  closed  prematurely,  although  it  was  for 
and  to  the  temporary  disadrantage  of  Eaid  districts.  Be 
the  schools  having  closed  in  those  districts,  the  funds  th 
expended  would  have  proved  more  beneficial  another  ] 
law  left  no  other  course  to  be  pursued.  By  this  experi 
leam  wisdom  for  the  future.  This  patchwork  must  prov 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  agtun  occur.  Let  prudential  ( 
to  it  that  a  good  supply  of  wood  is  seasonably  provided,  and 
necessaries  for  the  convenience  of  the  schools  are  at  band,  a 
the  teachers  duly  inform  the  school  committee  when  the  i 
respective  districts  are  to  close,  and  something  will  be  done 
evil,  and  the  committee  be  greatly  aided  in  their  work. 
Beheet  Ci>mmiate.—J.  Hiatwill,  C.  0.  Pebeisb,  A.  W.  Cbou. 

CLARKSBURG. 

The  committee  would  recommend  that  parents  oftener  vi 
speak  encouraging  words  (o  the  teacher,  and  let  the  chih 
some  interest  is  taken  in  their  progress,  and  not,  when  j 
your  money,  elected  your  committee,  think  your  task  is  done, 
children  will  have  a  good  education  even  if  they  do  not  se 
a  school-room,  or  at  most  see  it  but  one  or  two  days  in  a  we 

Such  persons,  we  find,  are  more  apt  than  others  to  blam 
not  making  an  accomplished  scholar  of  one  he  scarcely  k 
it  is  BO  seldom  he  attends  school.  The  committee  likewi 
their  Bhare  of  blame  for  not  hiring  a  teacher  who  can  t( 
seldom  sees  in  the  school-room.  But  we  have  many  honors 
to  these  cases, — persons  who  try  to  lighten  the  burden  both 
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a&d  oommittee.  Irregulatritj  of  attendance  is  feH  in  moet  of  the  schools^ 
and  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the  saceesfir  of  the  sdiolar.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  parents  cannot  he  made  to  see  the  serioie  and  irreparable 
injiny  to  their  children,  of  keeping  them  from  school  for  the  most  triyial 
eanses. 

It  13  imposaibie  for  scholars  to  make  anj  advancement  in  their  studies 
when  they  are  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  school  just  when  thej 
please.  Parents  whose  boys  are  absent  from  school  two  or  three  days  in 
a  week,  and  when  present  are  late  nearly  every  day,  sometimes  inqaire 
why  their  boys  do  not  make  more  improvement.  .  They  will  find  an 
answer  to  their  qaery  by  referring  to  the  register  of  the  school,  whose 
blackened  and  disfigured  pages  testify  to  the  impossibility  of  any  pro*- 
ficiency  where  there  is  sach  a  want  of  punctuality.  But  parents,  your 
children  are  learning;  they  are  perhaps  making  greater  progress  than  you 
are  aware  of  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manners  usually  taught  in  the 
atreet  school.  Their  rowdyish  deportment,  low  vulgarity  and  profknity, 
show  they  are  apt  scholars  in  this  school. 

BekofH  Onii»itfe0.-^ELi  T.  CLikBK,  Richarb  Shattvcic 

EGREMONT. 

But  no  school  can  truly  succeed  without  the  co-operation  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  district.    With  the  beat  of  teachers,  serious  failure  on  their 
part  hinders  its  progress ;  while  with  a  teacher  but  moderately  competent, 
fidelity  on  their  part  may  insure  a  large  success.    There  are  many  ways 
in  which  this  needed  co-operation  may  and  should  be  given ;  such  as  pro* 
▼i£ng  .suitable    school-houses  with    convenient    fixtures    and    pleasant 
surroundings;    keeping    their    children    regularly  at  school;   jealously 
guarding  the  teacher's  reputation  from  needless  reproach  ;  discounte- 
nancing tale-telling  on  the  part  of  the  scholars ;  visiting  the  school  from 
time  to  l^me ;  speaking  encouraging  words  to  and  of  the  teacher  as  the 
truth  will  allow ;  and  finding  as  little  fault  as  possible  with  his  methods  of 
government  and  instruction ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  paying  him  well  for 
bis  work. 

The  relation  of  the  school  teacher  to  the  families  of  the  district,  through 
their  children,  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  By  virtue  of  this  relation  his 
work  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties.  That  he  should  please  all  alike  is 
not  to  be  expected.  -  To  conduct  himself  so  that  all  shall  think  him 
fiuthful  without  partiality,  is  perhaps  impossible.  Teachers,  like  other 
people,  are  liable  to  mistakes  and  errors,  and  therefore  render  themselves 
liable  to  much  fault-finding  and  to  many  injurious  remarks.  The  extent 
to  -wliich  these  are  often  indalged  in,  is  not  only  cruel  to  themselves,  but 
aadlj  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  school.    If  there  are,  as  some- 
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limes  happens,  real  caaaes  of  dissatisfacdoa  ani'  complaint 
insEead  of  lieing  aoUed  through  the  district,  ehoald  be  brou| 
the  town  committee,  who  may  he  expected,  as  in  Aalj  bound, 
reprove,  or  remove  the  teacher,  as  the  best  good  of  the  sc 
This  ia  the  onlj  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  all  such  cases 
School  CDnmitte*.— T.  A.  Haseh,  J.  H.  Bowlbt,  Chu.  J.  Pottsi 

GREAT  BARRINGTON. 

The  Echool  at  Long  Fond  was  taught  for  ten  mtmtbs  hy  a 
who  could  hardly  fail  to  give  Batisfaction  in  any  school,  and  il 
less  lo  say  that  she  did  not  fail  at  Long  Pond.  We  can  but 
school,  aTeraging  about  seventy  schalars,  with  the  Houaatoi 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  Hare  are  two  schools  emplo; 
equal  in  qualiflca^ns  and  entitled  to  eqnal  wages.  Both  Ah 
equal  expense  in  furnishing  and  warming  one  schooUroon 
respects  so  far  as  the  means  of  communicating  knowledge  a 
they  are  usually  about  on  an  equality.  Tet  in  the  one  but  eigh 
receiving  instruction,  while  in  the  other  seventy  are  in  att 
one  the  teacher  can  devote  nearly  an  hour  of  each  day  to  eac 
in  the  other  the  meagre  allowance  per  scholar  is  less  than 
In  other  words,  the  children  who  attend  school  at  Long  F 
advantage,  bo  far  as  personal  aid  from  the  teacher  is  consi 
proportion  of  about  ten  to  one  over  those  who  attend  at 
Surely  this  cannot  be  that  equal  and  just  system  of  Con 
designed  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts !  It  must  be  that  if 
Great  Barrington  perfectly  understood  the  glaring  inequs 
present  system  they  would,  in  the  language  of  last  year's  r 
away  the  existing  rottenness." 

As  s  whole  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  schools  have  hei 
year  all  that  could  be  expected  considering  the  implements  i 
tem  followed  and  the  price  paid.  We  say  considering  th 
used.  Let  one  of  our  farmers  accustomed  to  modem  agricull 
mcnts  undertake  to  raise  a  crop  by  turning  over  the  soil 
fashioned  plough  tanked  with  a  wooden  mould-tx>ard,  by  ri 
sickle,  and  thrashing  with  a  flail,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  confe 
between  the  implements  used  and  tlie  result  produced.  The 
in  the  education  of  its  youth  the  implements  of  fifty  years  aj 
the  same  school-houses,  the  same  apparatus  when  there  Is  : 
quentlytbe  same  text-books  are  used  now  that  were  used  b; 
Is  it  not  possible  that  some  improvement  may  have  been 
means  for  culiLvating  the  mind  as  well  as  in  those  for  ci 
soili 
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We  said  too,  considering  the  system  followed ;  properly  the  expression 
should  have  been  considering  the  want  of  system.  Our  schools  are  like 
the  Fenian  Bebellion.  They  have  a  head  centre  in  every  district,  but  a 
centre  head  nowheire.  We  do  not  say  this  to  reflect  upon  the  prudential 
committee,  nor  to  complain  of  the  existing  district  system — albeit  we  have 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  that  system;  but  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  some 
one  responsible  superintendent  of  the  schools  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
hire  and  examine,  to  visit  schools,  and  if  necessary  dbmiss  teachers.  A 
duty  that  devolves  upon  either  or  all  of  a.  number  is  likely  to  be  performed 
by  neither.  Another  and  more  important  step  towards  bringing  about  a 
uniform  system  would  be  made  by  the  town's  raising  and  appropriating 
money  sufficient  to  support  a  High  School  during  at  least  three  months  of 
eadi  year.  As  a  man  who  labors  with  no  definite  object,  is  likely  to 
accomplish  nothing,  so  a  child  who  has  no  aim  in  studying  will  make  little 
progress.  Establish  a  High  School  and  you  will  have  a'  goal  to  reach  which 
the  best  scholars  in  the  several  districts  will  direct  their  efforts.  Among 
these  scholars  so  brought  together  there  will  spring  up  a  generous  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  they  will  unconsciously  carry  uniformity  to  and  raise  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  most  remote  portions  of  the  town. 
FtT  iht  CommUUe^^'HMSBEa.T  C.  Joyxzr. 


LANESB0R0U6H. 

The  reason  why  a  sum  of  money,  once  ample  for  the  support  of  our 
schoob  for  the  term  required,  is  now  insufficient,  will  be  evident  on  a  little 
eoosideration.  In  former  years  the  board  of  the  teacher  and  the  fuel  for 
the  schools  were  almost  always  furnished  grktuitously.  They  were  of  little 
pecuniary  value.  But  now  all  this  is  changed.  The  price  of  wood  has 
risen  from  three  dollars  per  cord  to  nine  dollars.  The  price  of  board  has 
doubled.  In  some  districts  the  teacher  ^cannot  board  around,  and  her 
board  must  be  paid  from  the  public  funds. 

These  items  are  now  too  valuable  to  be  given  away  any  longer.  It 
sometimes  comes  to  pass  that  the  board  of  the  teacher  is  equal  to  her 
wages^ — so  that  a  sum  which  would  provide  a  six  months'  school  if  board 
were  given,  will  secure  but  three  months  under  the  present  system.  The 
wages  of  teachers  have  not  advanced  proportionately.  They  have  rather 
been  depressed  by  the  necessity  of  paying  both  board  and  wages  from  the 
fium  from  which  wages  only  were  designed  to  be  paid. 

The  necessity  of  six  months'  school,  and  the  wish  to  make  a  given  sum 
do  double  duty  have  been  the  two  mill-stones  between  which  the  teachers 
have  been  ground. 
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The  committee  would  HUggeet  to  the  town  that  tlua  uving  of 
lel  at  the  expense  of  our  schools  ought  to  be  rinded.  Tl 
r  this  just  restitution  we  thus  estimate. 

There  should  be  fburtees  teachers  in  this  town  &r  three  dm 
"heir  board  at  three  dollars  per  wedk,  an  aTerage,  would  be  w 
f  the  families  <^  the  town  8a?e  this  sum,  let  them  restore  it  to 
gnin.  This  amiDgemeDt  will  do  jusiiee  to  those  whose  fiuniUei 
Bving  no  children,  and  who  might  board  Ibe  (eadier  with  ease  ] 
nd  to  those  whose  £unilies  are  w  large  the;  cannot. 

If  the  town  will  restore  to  the  school  funds  the  sum  of  $500 
lis  difficulty  will  be  relleTed  and  ihe  mochinerj  wiS  moye  with 
irmer  days. 

The  school  committee  in  consequence  of  this  reduction  propos 
lize,  not  bj  reducing  the  wages  of  the  teachers,  always  insuf 
J  ioereauDg  the  snmmer  term,  end  diminishing  Uie  winter 
irther,  b;  conlbrmisg  the  rote  of  wages  paid  in  winter  more  n« 
rages  in  summer. 

We  regard  tbe  services  of  a  competent  Indy  as  in  no  way 
tioee  of  a  gentlamaB,  and  the  worth  of  sis  hours'  labor  in  wj 
lore  than  the  same  amount  in  summer.  We  dtjnk  tbe  chief  roas< 
ost  of  winter  schools  has  ofken  been  double  that  of  equally  good 
ummer,  has  been  the  groundless  preference  generally  given  to  me 
rs.  A  perusal  of  our  school  reptHla  wQt  show  that  while  the  e 
teadily  advancing  in  our  State,  ladies  are  rapidly  displacing  m 
Public  Schools,  and  not  cmly  do  they  seem  better  fitted  by  n 
bey  have  fitted  tiiemselvee  by  special  trainings  wbile  the  fer 
emain  in  our  Publle  Schools  ve  the  best,  who  will  be  relaim 
irice,  and  the  worst  who  are  not  fit  for  any  of  the  ranoy  mon 
mployments  (^n  to  men  but  closed  to  women. 

School  amunflM.— Lewis  P.  Clovbb,  HaitKi  Pairr,  Cbaklu  Hewha 

LEE. 

Last  summer  we  isstituted  a  series  of  monthly  meetings  fa 
nd  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  at  which  were 
le  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching,  and  the  course  of 
dapted  to  develop  the  youthfnl  nund.  These  meetings  were 
ell  attended  and  the  discnssions  were  well  sustained  and  some  i 
ere  read,  and  we  think  we  already  have  seen  the  advanta] 
aprored  condition  of  our  schools  the  past  vrioter.  There 
largin  for  further  improvement,  and  we  trust  these  teaeher^ 
ill  be  continued,  and  will  be  attended  not  only  by  teachers  1 
irents.      Tliey   cannot  fail   to  stimulate   thought  and  arous 
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Teadbers  aeed  to  oompare  n^tes  with  eaeh  other  bb  well  as  ministers, 
kwjen,  phjflieiaos^  and  farmers.  The  pra&ssion  of  the  teaehar  ranks,  in 
oor  judgment,  ne^  to  that  of  the  dergymaa,  and  the  office  needs  to  be 
magnified  and  its  responsibility  more  keenly  felt.  We  know  of  no  better 
mode  to  stimulate  teachers  than  by  calling  them  together  in  these  meet- 
ings, where  they  can  learn  from  each  other's  experience  and  feel  the  spur 
of  a  generoas  rivalry. 

School  Cowmitt6e.i~AixxAaa>KB,  HrDB,  Abthub  Gilmah. 

LENOX. 

Nearly  all  onr  registers  show  a  very  large  proportion  of  absences, — ^so 
large  as  to  admit  of  no  explanation,  bat  either  the  lack  of  any  just  sense 
of  the  importance  of  education,  or  a  neglect  to  consider  the  absolute 
necessily  of  constant  attendance  in  order  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress. 
This  is  a  very  prevalent  evil,  as  we  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  school 
committees  thmnghout  the  State,  and  too  much  can  hardly  be  said  to 
awaken  parents  to  a  sense  of  the  great  wrong  they  are  doing  their  chil- 
dren in  depriving  them  of  opportonides  so  essential  to  their  success  and 
welfiue  in  life.  Far  better  to  allow  the  spring  days  to  go  by  without  cast- 
ing our  seed  into  the  ground,  than  to  let  the  season  of  youth  pass  without 
implanting  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  children ;  for  if  one  spring  be  lost  others  will  come,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  one  may  be  at  least  partly  retrieved  by  increased  diligence  ia  those 
that  follow ;  but  youth  passes  away  and  never  returns,  and  if  its  proper 
work  is  not  done  in  its  time,  no  subsequent  regrets  or  endeavors  can  make 
amends  for  the  neglect.  Every  one  who  has  at  heart  the  highest  good  of 
his  children  ou^t  to  see  that  they  are  regularly  and  punctually  in  their 
places  at  schooL 

But  something  more  than  this  is  needed.    We  cannot  but  think  the  time 

has  come  for  important  changes  in  the  schools  themselves.    Hitherto  it 

has  been  customary  to  have  during  the  year  two  sessions  of  about  three 

months  each,  and  generally  with  different  teachers.     In  consequence  of 

these  frequent  interruptions  and  changes,  there  has  often  been,  instead  of 

a  continued  progress,  little  more  than  a  mere  repetition  from  one  term  to 

another  of  what  had  been  attempted  and  partly  accomplished  before,  and 

many  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  advanced  but  little  farther  than  at  the 

beginning.    It  deserves  to  be  considered  now  whether  at  least  some  of  our 

schools  cannot  be  continued  throughout  the  year  with  only  such  intervals 

aa  may  be  dedrable  to  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  return  with  new 

energy  and  success  to  their  work.    The  liberal  sum  voted  for  the  ensuing 

year  at  the  late  town  meeting — $2,750 — would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 

sustain  five  continuous  schools,  and  it  is  a  question  of  great  practical  inter- 
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)gt,  whether  on  the  whole  more  favonible  reealts  conM  not  be 
laving  this  number  with  permanent  teachers,  than  hj  the  eho] 
Vequent  changes  occasioned  hj  the  present  number  of  diuricti 
Bthoel  CmmtHx.— J.  Field.  8:  S.  Jbthe,  O.  H.  Vhrroon. 

MONTEREY. 

One  prevailing  evil,  perhaps  irreparable  from  tbe  preset 
management,  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  A  new  tea 
into  a  school,  requires  some  weeks  to  become  acquainted  with 
and  to  organize  the  school,  before  she  can  teach  with  full  ' 
waste  of  power  and  change  of  system,  twice  every  year,  ser 
the  progress  of  the  scholars.  And  of  course  a  teacher  wh 
conduct  the  school  for  only  one  term,  cannot  feel  the  samt 
responsibility  as  if  the  connection  were  to  be  mord  lasting. 
mittee  therefore  present  it  ae  being  desirable  for  alt  parties, 
capable  teacher  bas  been  secured  she  should  be  retained 
possible. 

Sdioot  CimjiiiUtt.—W.  S.  BiDWELL,  Jr.,  C.  E.  Huts,  A.  B.  OAnniLi 

SAVOY. 

There  is  a  want  of  interest  manifested  by  the  parents  of 
in  not  visiting  our  schools  as  often  as  they  should,  to  ei 
teachers,  and  not  only  the  teachers,  bnt  the  scholars.  In  all 
transactions,  if  we  pay  oat  a  dollar,  we  look  well  to  see  if 
money's  worth;  but  every  year  we  raise  hundreds  of  di 
expended  for  the  education  of  our  children,  «f  far  greatei 
to  them  than  gold,  "yea,  even  than  fine  gold."  It  is  he 
them  a  legacy  which  no  speculation  can  efiect,  no  banki 
take  from  them;  the  slanderous  tongue  cannot  rob  them  of  it 
possess  this  legacy  through  all  the  various  changes  of  life- 
is  of  more  value  than  gold  to  our  children,  let  us  all  ta 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Common  Schools;  let  each  p 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  will  visit  the  school  at  least  twici 
term  the  coming  year.  Every  parent  ought  to  feel  a  deep  i 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  for  .they  will  soon  take  out 
the  active  stage  of  life,  and  wield  the  destinies  of  onr  commor 
CAoimaK.— Z.  E.  KsMr. 
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SHEFFIELD. 

To  another  subject  we  would  call  your  attention.  How  ahall  jonr 
committee  answer  the  following  questions  to  the  Board  of  Education  ? 
**Ha8  the  town  made  the  provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  truants 
and  absentees  required  bj  law?"  ''Is  there  a  High  School  taught  by  a 
teacher  qualified  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  kept  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  town  ?  "  ^  How  many  months  in  the  year  was 
BQch  High  School  kept  ?  "  ''  Is  such  High  School  supported  by  taxation, 
and  the  salary  of  the  principal  oi  such  High  School  ?  **  The  law  requires 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  its  continuance  for  nine  months  in  a 
jear  in  every  town  containing  five  hundred  households,  and  a  delinquency 
io  this  matter  exposes  the  town  to  the  severe  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  influence  that  such  a  school  would  exert,  afibrds  the  best  argument 
in  &vor  of  its  establishment.  It  would  be  a  great  light  among  you, — a 
model  of  good  instruction  and  scholarship,  throwing  its  illumination  over 
all  else.  It  would  be  a  goal  encompassed  wiih  goodly  prizes  and  with 
noble  attainments,  to  whose  possession  your  sons  and  daughters  would 
aspire!  Such  a  school  would  afford  educational  advantages  to  a  dass  of 
advanced  youth  among  you*  It  would  train  them  in  the  higher  branches 
and  educate  them  for  business  and  for  life.  They  are  a  class  yon  cannot 
affixrd  to  spare  or  leave  uneducated, — a  class  of  active  minds  that  need 
only  to  be  educated  to  do  honor  to  your  town.  They  are  marked  out  for 
the  pillars,  the  chief  supports  of  society, — the  real  soul  of  the  next  genera- 
ti<m ;  and  shall  the  town  begrudge  the  pittance  from  its  hoards  that  will 
fally  qualify  them  for  their  high  vocation  ? 

The  interest  parents  should  take  in  the  education  of  their  children 
riiould  be  more  shown  and  increased.  Their  support  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  every  teacher^-— and  what  a  deficiency  in  this  respect  will  our 
registers  exhibit?  Parents  should  see  that  the  teacher  is  doing  his  duty 
by  frequently  visiting  the  school,  aind  that  the  scholar  is  never  absent  or 
tardy,  except  by  unavoidable  necessity.  Again,  the  little  faults  of  teachers 
must  not  be  noticed.  Teachers  are  human  beings,  the  best  of  them ;  con- 
sequently they  will  commit  errors,  faults  in  instruction,  faults  in  governing, 
&alts  in  social  intercourse,  and  these  being  dwelt  upon  and  magnified  will 
l»eed  dissatisfaction ;  whereas  they  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  interrupt 
our  confidence  in  them,  for  they  exert  a  moulding  influence  upon  the 
chamcter  and  life  of  the  pupil,  and  oflen  their  words  impress  the  hearts  of 
scholars  more  than  parental  instruction. 

One  of  the  meet  serious  impediments  to  the  success  of  our  schools  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  are  selected.  The  law  provides  that 
unlesa  the  town  shall  determine  otherwise,  the  duty  of  selecting  and  con- 
tnbcting  with  teachers  shall  be  discharged  by  the  school  committee.    The 
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town  ma;  tranBfer  this  dul^  to  the  prudential  committee  ol 
iiatricts,  and  it  has  been  the  practice  of  thia  town  to  do  so 
are  serioQa  objections  to  (bis  course  which  demaad  attentioi 
teachers  are  the  servants  of  the  tovB  and  not  of  the  dut 
dollar  expended  io  the  Pablic  Schools  is  raised  by  the  to' 
dollar  b;  the  districL  It  is  but  just,  then,  that  the  town 
ahoald  select  and  contract  with  teachers  who  must  be  paid 
As  it  is,  the  town's  committee  are  responsible  for  the  manner 
roonef  is  expended  J  for  though  (he  prudential  committee  m 
contract  with  a  candidate  for  a  school,  that  candidate  cam 
school  as  a  teacher  without  the  approbation  of  the  town's  comi 
the  town's  committee  can  approve  none  but  such  candi' 
selected  and  presented  by  the  prudential  committee.  Her 
poticf  and  a  vei^  serious  one.  The  town's  committee  ma 
competent  teachers,  from  whom,  if  left  to  their  choice,  they 
select  one  for  a  partieular  school ;  but  in  this  town,  insteai 
&om  so  desirable  a  source,  they  are  compelled  to  forego  thli 
advantageous  to  the  schools,  and  accept  one  of  only  such  i 
the  district  agent  may  f»«eent.  And  more  than  this,  shoi 
charge  the  painful  duty  of  rejecting  a  candidate,  they  otkn 
and  bis  friends,  aad  cause  a  rupture  in  the  whtJe  district. 

There  are  two  instances  in  this  town,  where  a  teacher  hai 
satis&ctios  to  your  committee,  aad  to  foriy-flve  oat  of  fifty  oi 
of  the  children,  but  becaase  there  was  one  dissatisfied,  the  pr 
mittee  has  been  changed,  thereby  preventing  the  continuance 
who  had  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  disposition,  charact€ 
abilities  of  the  pupils,  and,  of  oonrsc,  infinitely  more  calculati 
and  teach  those  children.  But  no  I  a  new  teacher  must  ts 
We  appeal  to  men  of  buiness, — would  yon  be  satisfied  wit! 
selecting  your  help?  Woold  yon,  intelligent  fanners,  be  will 
the  core  and  feei&ig  of  your  stock  to  such  change  of  keeper) 
town  committee,  by  their  acqaaintance,  examination  and 
sncoese  of  a  teacher,  possess  a  vastly  superior  advantage  in  si 
best  adapted  to  a  particular  school  F  And  how  often  do  we 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  teacher  to  a  school  where  thdr 
qualifications  would  be  satisfactorily  appreciated.  We  leai 
to  yonr  future  deliberation  and  aetion ;  and  in  conoluuao  wo 
our  fellow  citizens  "to  adopt  enlightened  views  upon  this  subj 
those  timely  steps  that  will  secure  for  them  a  comprehensi 
sound  practical  education,  which  is  belter  than  gold  and  ruble 
SOail  CbBHHOM.— H.  D.  Taux,  B.  N.  Cuav,  Foask  Rotm 
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TYRINGHAM. 

We  are  too  much  gi?en  to  change  in  oar  school  matters.  Every  year 
brings  a  new  agent ;  every  term  a  new  teacher.  It  is  made  imperative 
upon  us  to  adopt  the  town  system  in  three  years,  unless  the  law  should  be 
altered.  If  we  should  come  to  this  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  such  con- 
stant changes.  As  it  now  is,  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  prudential 
committee  to  hire  for  the  year,  or  with  the  understanding  that  the  teacher 
would  be  wanted  a  second  term  if  he  succeeded  well  the  first  term.  If  a 
teacher  succeeded  well  one  year,  the  new  committee  would  be  under  some 
obligation  to  employ  the  same  one.  Thus  a  teacher  would  have  some 
ambition  to  estabUsh  a  reputation,  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  a  school  to 
continue  the  ways  and  system  of  a  good  teacher  through  several  terms. 
A  high  degree  of  excellence  in  a  school  cannot  be  expected  with  a  new 
teacher  every  term,  though  they  may  be  good  ones.  It  takes  too  much 
of  the  time  to  learn  the  character  and  ability  of  the  scholars,  the  place, 
and  the  people. 

Bduiol  CommiUee.'^EO.  W.  Gabfiblp,  Jbboxx  CBiTTivnasr,  Cbas.  E.  Slatbb. 


NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


COHASSET. 


We  cannot  hope  to  retain  the  services  of  good  teachers  for  the  small 
salaries  we  have  been  accustomed  to  pay,  nor  can  we  secure  the  services 
of  soeoettful  teachers  from  other  towns,  or  hold  out  snfilcient  inducements 
to  encoarage  joang  ladies  to  educate  themselves  properly  at  home.  It  is 
gettiog  to  be  serious  business  to  secure  competent  teachers  for  our  schools. 
We  have  thos  fiir  been  able  to  effect  it  by  taking  imperfectly  educated  and 
inexperienced  joong  ladies,  and  permitting  them  to  learn  the  art  of  teach- 
ing by  practice  on  our  children,  without  any  professional  education  for 
their  work.  We  should  be  unwOling  to  submit  our  children  to  imperfectly 
educated  and  inezperienoed  young  surgeons  or  physicians  to  try  practice 
vpon,  in  .order  that  after  much  false  practice  and  sacrificing  many  lives 
they  might  acquire  skill  and  experience  in  their  professions.  No  more 
reasonable  is  it  that  we  submit  our  children  for  a  year  or  two,  at  the  most 
tender  and  susceptible  period  of  their  lives,  to  crude  and  unwise  teaching, 
may  give  so  wrong  a  bent  to  their  mental  action,  or  so  disgust  them 
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with  learning  that  their  education  will  Boffer  «  pennaueDt  k 
injaiy.  Yet  euch  is  the  process  hj  which  we  have  ht 
educate  our  teachers.  'When  we  could  secure  their  service 
of  years  ne  could  better  afford  to  endare  this  process,  ba 
have  as  man;  chaages  in  the  future  as  we  had  the  past  ja 
will  soon  serioasl;  suffer.  Without  the  least  disparagemen 
era  it  may  be  asserted,  that  they  all  need  a  more  broad 
education  for  their  work,  and  instruction  and  drill  in  the  b 
school  teaching  and  discipline.  But  the  compensation  whii 
presents  lo  them  no  motive  to  make  this  preparation, 
deserve  high  commendation  for  their  faithfulness  and  iai 
their  persistence  In  the  &ce  of  great  *  obstacles,  and 
ciency  as  teachers  which  thej  have  acquired  through 
rience.  Probably  no  class  of  persons  do  so  mach 
work  for  so  small  pay,  as  our  female  teachers.  It  i 
nor  wise  for  the  town  to  continue  to  give  to  them  so  si 
tion.  If  their  salaries  are  properly  raised,  we  can  justly  n 
a  higher  preparation  for  their  work;  and  if  we  fail  tt 
educated  persons  in  the  town  lo  lake  charge  of  our  schooU 
some  inducement  to  competent  teachers  from  out  of  town  to 
tbem. 

B^nol  Comnuatt,—3oazrB  OaoDOD,  Edwabs  Towbb,  L.  N.  Batki 

BELLINGHAM, 

Parents  ehoald  co-operate  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
BchooL  Order  and  discipline  in  school  are  absololely  necesw 
able  or  apt  the  teacher  may  be  to  instruct,  bat  little  improv 
ble  amid  scenes  of  misrule.  He  must  be  master  of  his  ch 
them  in  subjection,  or  fail  lo  benefit  tbem.  We  advise  at 
mean  lo  sustain  our  teachers  in  the  use  of  all  proper  meas 
the  end.  Severity,  we  neither  counsel  nor  advise,  until 
moral  suasion  have  been  tried  and  fiuled.  Whether  all  cl 
eSectuelly  so  governed,  and  corporal  punishment  wholly  • 
is  a  problem  yet  unsolved.  There  are  cases  where  no  sensi 
or  duty,  or  feeling  of  interest  appears,  responsive  to  appeal 
to  secure  good  conduct.  Kind  treatment  instead  of  meltinj 
ages  the  fractions  spirit  to  rebel  against  all  restrunt.  Sucb 
dued  or  removed.  And  but  few  teachers  can  control  the 
rod.  If  children  were  uniformly  well  governed  at  home,  t 
be  far  easier.  But  while  the  mnjority  maintain  home  goi 
expect  it  at  school,  others  are  not  only  lax,  but  averse  to  wholes 
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both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  most  of  the  compIaintB  of  ill-treatment 
made,  come  from  this  class.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  teachers  should 
observe  this,  and  act  accordingly.  Whether  thej  sympathize  with  the 
feeliDg  or  not,  they  dread  a  collision,  both  with  the  unruly  child  and  the 
ever  indulgent  parent.  Hence  the  origin  of  many  difficulties.  If  the 
teacher  yields,  confusion  prevails  and  failure  is  certain.  If  he  resolutely 
maintains  order  and  obedience  by  using  other  than  mild  mea8ur&>,  the 
child  enters  his  complaint  at  home,  where  he  expects  and  finds  sympathy* 
His  8tory  is  believed  and  his  oon4uct  justified,  sometimes  without  an  effort 
to  acertain  the  facts.  And  while  he  remains,  he  is  the  cause  of  constant 
annoyance.  All  our  District  Schools  have  been  taught,  during  the  year,  by 
ftmales ; — a  sufficient  reason  why  parents  should  train  and  civilize  their 
children  at  home,  so  that  they  will  need  no  punishment  at  schooL  One 
anmly  boy  may  prevent  success  entirely.  Nor  does  the  effect  end  there. 
He  is  forming  a  character  and  habits  of  life  unlikely  to  be  changed,  and 
whidlk  give  but  poor  promise  that  he  will  become  a  useful  and  law-abiding 
dtiaen.  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it,**  is  not  only  a  wise  and  timely  admonition,  but 
it  it  ftdl  of  far-seeing  sagacity. 

Parents  might  co-operate  advantageously  by  retaining  and  more 
thoroughly  training  the  younger  children  at  home.  We  do  not  advise  a 
rigid  fljstem  of  discipline  to  task  the  minds  of  young  children  at  home ; 
that  will  come  soon  enough  otherwise.  The  law,  we  think,  requires  their 
presence  quite  soon  enough  for  their '  advantage  in  our  District  Schools. 
The  number  attending  under  five  years  is  not  large.  But  two  or  three 
SQch,  in  a  large  school,  may  be  a  serious  drawback.  As  we  have  no  Pri- 
mary Schools,  we  hare  not  excluded  them,  though  we  doubt  the  utility 
of  their  being  present  for  various  reasons. 

They  are  often  sent,  mainly  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  teacher,  who  has 
generally  cares  and  vexations  enough  without  being  made  nurse  to  several 
.&milie8  besides.  Such  children  are  naturally  restless,  and  require  too 
much  of  the  teacher's  time  to  allow  justice  to  those  who  can  be  benefited. 
And  the  physical  constitution  of  the  child  protests  against  the  practice. 
To  send  Mm  to  sdioo],  confine  him  several  hours  a  day  on  a  hard  bench, 
in  a  hot  and  stifling  room,  teach  him  unmeaning  signs,  when  he  should 
be  learning  things,  sporting  in  the  open  air  to  invigorate  and  train  the 
vital  organs  into  health  and  power  of  endurance,  is  a  cruel  mistake.  It  is 
a  law  of  nature,  that  physical  education  should  precede  mental.  Develop 
tiie  body,  partly  at  least,  before  you  tax  the  mind,  if  yon  would  have  "  a 
aovmd  mind  in  a  sound  body.** 

Sehoal  CSommtttee.— JosEi^  T.  Massbt,  Geo.  N.  Towhsehd.       • 
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BRAINTREE. 

Saading^—^aSlc\ent  fttteBtion  has  not  been  gives  to  tc 
reading.  From  the  Ter;  defective  articnlatioii,  the  words  ( 
tieing  insaScientlj  separated  from  each  other,  and  some  i 
which  constitute  a  word  and  which  should  be  fullj  sonnded  I 
it  is  Ireqaentlj  quite  impossible  to  uadeisttuad  the  passages  rei 
edy  this  defect,  the  pupils  should  be  carefully  drilled  ia  the  p 
letters,  both  separately  and  in  their  variotia  combiuatio] 
attention  being  given  to  those  oombinaUons  of  consonants  wl 
cult  to  utter.  Words  should  be  delibenitely  pnnonnoed 
until  their  elements  become  so  familiar  that  the  scbelan  can 
them.  Ten  miaates  a  day  used  in  drilling  a  whole  school  ii 
indicated,  would  soon  produce  valuable  results  in  the  impro 
cf  the  reading.  Ko  excuse  is  sufficient  to  justify  neglect  ii 
mental  art,  so  usefql  to  all  in  every  sphere.  Yet  in  but  a  sing 
Intemiediate  Ironworks,  have  ve  heard  an  ezenuse  of  this 
the  year. 

Teacher^  AccompluhmtnU. — We  are  free  to  say  that  we  tl 
needs  other  qualifications  than  mere  schclarBbip.  A  teacbe 
good  temper,  discretion,  tact,  taBt«  and  polite  manners,  is  Ii! 
with  more  or  less  difficulty  and  involve  a  school  so  as 
asefnlness.  Have  all  our  leacheis  given  so  much  atlentioa  1 
ters  as  they  should  7  It  is  an  important  matter  that  one  n 
intercourse  with,  has  the  educating  of,  and  who  is  a  standing 
lai^  school,  should  possess  good  manners,  at  least  not  allow 
and  ungainly  habits  to  crop  out.  Befioed  manners  will  yet  1 
a  premium  in  this  country  as  in  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  o 
secure  them  must  be  in  care  of  those  who  are  polite  as  well  a 

Chrporal  Punuhmenl. — This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  i 
cussed  in  this  State,  especially  during  the  past  year.  No  1 
judidons  educators  of  tho  present  day,  practiso  or  justify  the 
of  this  form  of  punishment.  The  habit  of  inflicting  it  for  ti 
or  for  slightly  imperfect  recitations,  especially  when  the  bc 
fail},  and  then  not  through  wilfulness,  but  from  trepidation 
memory,  certainly  can  have  hut  few  supporters.  Neither  cai 
obliges  a  teacher  to  punish  a  child  in  this  manner  simply  1 
other  child  was  necessarily  so  punished.  The  fashion  for  tl 
enter  the  school-room  with  part  of  a  willow-tree,  rattan,  or  ci 
ing  most  conspicuously  among  bis  equipage,  and  like  the  so 
on  post  with  his  £relock  at  shoulder,  and  finger  on  the  trig( 
for  a  sljot,  BO  the  teacher  with  one  eye  always  on  the  cudgel 
blow  without  parley,  has  nearly  become  obsolete,  and  we  doul 
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qimier  ct  a  oentdiy  will  consign  ^e  cudgel  to  a  '^  Barnum's  Museum," 
to  be  fopoperfy  labeled)  ^  Bj  tad  a^  taleat  yanquished." 

Acootdilig  to  tlie  stories  of  onr  fafhet^,  in  their  day  tbe  pedagogue  who 
could  enthrone  bimself  in  a  twelve  by  twenty  feet  school-bouse,  and  rule 
among  the  Iktle  broken  spirits  by  oraven  fear  onty,  having  often  estab- 
lished larute  supremacy  as  it  is  estabfished  among  the  cattle  of  the  field,  by 
a  fight  at  the  outset,  and  whose  arm  would  endure  to  lay  on  the  blows 
^  tiiick  and  fast,"  was  the  teacher  hegiu  ideal  The  traits  of  the  wooden 
brigade  have,  however,  come  down  to  but  few  of  our  present  teachers, 
and  these  will  ere  long  it  is  to  be  hoped  exhibit  more  tact,  taste  aud 
judgment  in  school  government,  and  show  more  culture  and  acquaintance 
with  the  moral  and  reasoning  forces  than  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rod. 
Whelher  this  sort  of  punishment  be  light  or  severe  is  of  but  little  conse- 
quence, (except  when  the  chMd  is  physically  injured ;)  it  is  the  kind,  the 
fyrm  of  punishment,  that  is  objectionable.  We  would  not  have  corporal 
ponishment  stricken  from  the  list  of  punishments;  indeed,  sometimes 
thoogh  rarely  it  proves  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  an  obstinate 
scholar  can  be  reduced  to  subordination.  The  difference  however  between 
ebstina^  and  lack  of  memory  or  ill-trained  memory  is  very  great. 

Cheerfulness  and  hope  are  the  stars  which  the  teacher  should  seek  as 
aids  and  delight  to  magnify*  These  are  stimulants  which  do  not  wear  out 
the  powers  under  their  control ;  tonics  which  properly  directed  tend  to 
rear  a  noble  structure ;  and  though  they  may  induce  harder  and  longer 
labor,  yet  wtU  they  less  fatigue  than  anxious,  fearful  motive. 

(her  J9!nfr«j— A  word  in  regard  to  this  matter  seems  necessary.   There 

has  been  much  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject  by  many  of  our  best 

educators  and  sanitery  men.    All  agree  that  six  hours  a  day  is  (he  maxi- 

mmn  tinie  children  should  be  kept  in  the  school-room ;  and  a  large  pro- 

portioa  contend  that  it  would  be  fiur  better  for  the  health'  of  the  children, 

and  as  well  for  them  mentally,  were  the  time  reduced  to  five  hours. 

Wbold  it  not  be  impossible  to  find  in  any  town  a  score  of  aduhs  who 

woaU  be  willing  to  sit  six  hours  a  day,  months  together,  and  iahm  ten  to 

fifteen  years,  upon  as  hard  benches  as  those  of  our  school-roosft,  let  the 

indacement  be  ever  so  great  ?    Were  they  to  attempt  it,  we  are  quite  sure 

the  pfaysieal  results  would  be  as  they  are  with  a  large  proportion  of  school 

dnUreD,  vis. :  aching  kidneys,  cramped  lungs  and  livers,  crooked  spines^ 

abaky  nerves  and  exdted  brains,  ultimatiag  in  premature  decay. 

^  Another  cause  which  undoubtedly  acts  strongly  to  induce  insanity  is 

the  miwise  system  of  educating  the  young.    For  the  healthy  adult^  fully 

dereioped  and  used  to  the  kind  of  labor,  six  hours  daily  of  concentrated 

fiMHtfy^  bibor  18  enough  to  try  his  strength,  and  in  many  cases  ultimately 

to  impair  bis  nervous  system.    Yet  our  young  children,  with  fiiculties  just 

beginning  to  devebp,  with  bodies  needing  almost  constant  exercise  out  of 
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doors,  and  in  the  highest  degree  soBoepdble  to  alt  infloencea, 
or  bad,  are  conSoed  for  that  full  period  in  the  regular  hours 
which  they  are  often  besides  compelled  to  spend  Eeveral  h 
preparation." — State  Litnatie  ReporU, 

Yet  there  are  teachers  who  either  thoughtlesslj,  iguoraott 
pass  by  all  physiological  light,  and  conlinue  daily  sessions  Dot 
to  nearly  seven  hours. 

'  Behool  OmpiUM—^.  h.  Watra,  T.  H.  Dbabiso,  Noam  Tobbst. 

CANTON. 

SvptTJUial  Education. — We  can  hardly  take  np  a  pap< 
without  seeing  a  flaming  circular,  setting  forth  the  advaiitag 
that  "  institation  "  oflering  to  turn  out  finished  students  or  mt 
'  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  We  do  not  wish  to  ca 
sion  upon  any  of  these  mercantile  "  colleges  "  in  particular ; 
nod  perhaps  all  of  them  are  very  well  in  their  nay,  and  afl 
dren  have  been  through  a  thorough  coarse  of  training  i 
Schools,  and  desire  to  know  something  about  bnaineas,  then  1< 
these  schools.  But  pray  distinguish  between  the  shadow 
stance, — the  true  and  the  false.  The  acquiring  of  a  good 
education  is  the  work  of  years,  and  sound  knowledge  is  not 
a  day.  Don't  let  your  children  decdve  yon  by  representing 
they  can  only  get  anay  from  home,  (hey  can  acquire  a  thoro' 
in  a  few  months.  Many  young  persons  who  are  lired  of  th 
a  well  regulated  school-room,  for'  six  long  hoars  daring  the 
anxious  to  go  avray  from  home  to  some  place,  where,  as  the 
reads,  they  will  be  "  treated  as  gentlemen."  This  uidu< 
means  in  plain  English,  that  they  can  do  as  they  like,  added 
lions  and  allurements  of  a  large  city,  fiscinates  them,  and  j\i 
when  their  habits  are  forming,  and  when  their  associates  shou 
with  great  care,  they  leave  home.  Transplanted  from  the  sc 
were  boa,  and  placed  nnder  foreign  influences,  their  reasoi 
veloped,  fula  to  guide  them ;  and  instead  of  improTing  their  i 
apt  to  squander  both  that,  and  their  parents'  money.  Again, 
it  a  marked  objection  to  our  Public  Schools  that  their  child 
been  slowly  wading  through  tractions  in  the  District  School, 
then  a  complaint  from  the  teacher,  of  the  laziness  of  their  chi 
when  put  into  an  Institution  with  a  high  sounding  name, 
fortnight  come  home  with  the  report,  that  they  are  studyin 
"  Geometry  "  and  "  Astronomy."  The  parents  hold  up  their  ha 
ment,  and  the  boy  and  the  Institute  are  pronounced  by  the  '. 
wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Now  wfait  win  be  the  end  of  this  kind  of  education,  even  if  parents  are 
Bot  humbugged,  and  their  children  escape  the  numeroas  evils  incident  to 
childhood  €uid  jouth?  Will  tliej  be  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  life,  and 
make  good  the  places  of  those  who  have  gone  before  ?  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  in  New  York  City  to-daj,  twelve  thousand  young  men  who 
have  been  educated  in  this  way,  and  who  are  now  doing  work*  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  opposite  sex. 

If  you  would  have  your  child  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  an  agricnl- 
Carist  or  an  artisan,  educate  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  rely  upon 
2ufflsel£ 

In  this  coontry,  where  eveiy  man  has  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
coantry,  it  is  doubly  important  that  every  child  should  be  educated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prepare  him  to  distinguish  between  popular  fallacies  and 
sound  iraths.  We  appeal  to  you,  parents,  do  not  deceive  yourselves  in 
this  imiM>rtant  matter.  Stupidity,  incompetency  and  dazzling  pretension, 
wear  their  fictitious  plumage  but  a  short  time.  Great  ideas  are  abroad, 
challenging  the  encounter  of  our  youth.  The  present  is  ever  the  rival  of 
the  future.  Angels  wrestle  with  the  men  of  to-day,  as  with  the  Patriarch 
of  former  times.  Pay  strict  attention  to  that,  and  to  that  alone,  which  will 
constitute  for  your  children,  the  best  training  for  the  actual  business  of  life. 
AperMfewfeiK.— D.  T.  Y.  Huaroos. 

DORCHESTER. 

Begalar  and  punctual  attendance  at  school  is,  in  many  households, 
regarded  as  something  of  but  slight  importance ;  and  the  domestic  duties 
which  might  easily  be  performed  out  of  School  hoprs,  the  [Measure  excur- 
sion, the  earning  of  a  trifle  by  some  irregular  work,  and  sometimes  merely 
the  wilful  fancy  of  the  child,  are  freely  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  time 
that  should  be  spent  at  the  school-house.  The  evil  of  this  is  manifold : 
the  pupil  is  led  to  think  that  his  education  is  a  matter  of  bat  the  smallest 
consequence ;  habits  of  irregularity  are  formed,  which  may  never  be  over- 
come ;  the  value  o£  the  attendance  actually  given  is  much  lessened  by  its 
frequent  interruptions ;  and  great  injustice  is  done  to  the  more  constant 
scholars,  by  the  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  a  class  caused  by  the  irreg- 
ular attendance  of  some  of  its  members.  This  evil  prevails  in  some 
schools  more  than  in  others ;  and  the  teachers,  though  unable  to  correct  it 
entirely  without  the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  can  do  much  by  precept 
and  example  to  influence  in  the  right  direction  both  parents  and  children. 
Let  a  teacher  be  in  his  place  promptly  at  the  prescribed  time,  conduct  his 
exercises  with  a  regularity  and  a  precision  that  show  his  own  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  order,  be  slow  to  seek  leave  of  absence  from  his  dudes 
6xeept  when  absolutely  needful,  and  the  effect  cannot  &il  to  be  beneficial 

81 
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to  his  Bcbool;  while,  if  Iio  becareleu  in  bis  attendaace,  in 
ordering  of  his  work,  readjr  at  floding  excuses  for  avoiding  ai 
his  scholars  will  be  coafirmed  in  'the  notion  that  school  is  to 
at  every  opportunity, 

The  too  common  practice  of  removing  children,  especially 
school,  just  at  the  time  when  they  have  grown  old  enough  U 
proper  effort,  good  progress  in  their  studies,  unless  such  rem 
absolnlely  Decessary  by  their  health  or  by  the  pecuniary  circi 
their  parents,  needs  special  consideration.  It  is  natural  for  a 
himself  more  near  to  manhood  when  engaged  in  some  mechai 
ont^f-door  work,  in  howerer  humble  or  insignificant  a  ca 
when  staying  quietly  at  his  studies  under  his  teacher's  immed: 
bnt  the  parent  who  gratiSes  his  son's  fancy  in  regard  to  thic 
yield  to  a  passing  dislike  to  a  teacher,  or  to  a  disbcUnatioQ  b 
do  him  an  injury  that  can  never  he  fully  msde  good. 

It  is  very  generally  the  case  that  parents  seldom  visit  th 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  their  children's  teacher.  The  co 
satisfied  that,  were  intercourse  between  parent  and  teacher  m 
mucb  help  would  be  got  therefrom,  some  misunderstanding  o 
might  be  avoided,  and  the  two  parlies  might  work  more  nearl 
for  the  welfare  of  those  under  their  charge;  and  they  hetie 
express  the  feeling  of  the  teachers,  as  well  ss  their  own  ( 
urging  attention  to  this  matter.  An  hour's  visit  to  her  chil 
will  oflen  show  a  mother  who  feels  some  dissatisfaction  with  tt 
mode  of  discipline,  and  who  foists  how  her  own  patience  i 
tried  and  her  authority  set  at  naught  by  the  half  a  dozen  h'ttle 
that  the  management  of  half  a  hundred  such,  without  parent 
and  sometimes  with  parental  influence  acting  adversely  to  prop 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  A  talk  of  a  few  minutes  betw 
and  a  master  may  bring  about  an  explanation  of  the  latl 
which  may  clear  away  doubts  that  troublt^d  the  former;  whil 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  able  to  give  Gu^estions  to  the  tea 
ing  his  child's  temperament  or  bodily  condition,  that  may  ms 
in  his  management  and  instruction. 
CAoirRm.— Hbkri  O.  Dehmy. 

FOXBOEOUGH. 

Obf'ect  of  Jnitruction. — That  object  is  preparation  for  the 
of  the  duties  of  manhood.  If  those  duties  referred  only  to 
of  a  living,  we  should  furnish  the  young  with  the  best  edui 
power.  Nothing  is  more  frivolous  than  the  thought  that  pen 
to  physical  labor  can  dispense  with  literary  culture.     Will  tli 
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to  more  profit  with  a  mind  strengthened  bj  exercise  and  enriched  hj 
learning?  Thej  will  be  men  as  well  as  laborers.  Tbey  will  sustain 
highlj  impoj^nt  social  relations.  They  will  be  heads  of  families.  Tbej 
wil^  be  Tofll,  jarors,  assessors,  selectmen,  representatives ;  and  in  these 
positions  will  need  a  sound  judgment  and  an  ability  to  think  wisely  for 
themselves.  Allow  me  to  repeat  here  some  thoughts  that  I  have  used  in 
another  connection :  ^  Suppose  a  man  passes  through  life  as  a  laborer ; 
will  the  most  varied  culture  hinder  him  ?  Will  he  be  a  worse  mechanic 
because  he  knows  that  his  art  is  based  on  the  principles  of  natural  philos- 
ophy ?  Or  a  wors^  farmer  because  he  understands  the  doctrines  on  which 
a  rotation  of  crops  is  founded  ?  Or  a  worse  manufacturer  because  he  b 
iamiliar  with  the  principles  of  machinery?  Or  will  a  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  the  conditions  of  health  impair  his  ability  to  labor  ?  The 
highest  polish  we  can  give  to  tools  does  not  lessen  their  efficiency;  and 
the  utmost  amount  of  school  learning  a  laboring  man  can  get  is  the  best 
preparation  for  his  apprenticeship  to  his  special  calling.  Sharpening  of 
the  faculties  and  acquired  knowledge,  enable  him  to  begin  his  business 
studies  with  a  promise  of  success."  If  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
must  earn  their  bread  by  their  daily  work,  they  should  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  doing  that  work  with  less  ^Sbrt  and  more  profit ;  and  we, 
whom  they  choose  to  watch  over  their  educational  interests,  must  shrink 
from  no  labor  or  sacrifice  by  which  we  can  promote  this  end. 

Primary  Schools, — Parents  avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  send  young 
children  to  school.  There  is  no  objection  to  this,  provided  they  form 
reasonable,  and  therefore  moderate,  expectations  of  their  attainments.  At 
six  years  of  age  a  boy  does  not  know  how  to  learn  from  books.  It  is  the 
very  thing  he  cannot  do.  To  some  extent  this  is  true  of  older  scholars ; 
and  because  they  cannot,  and  fail  when  they  try,  they  become  disgusted 
with  the  school,  and  with  whatever  is  connected  with  it.  At  six  years  of 
age  a  boy's  main  business  is  to  grow,  to  pass  his  time  harmlessly,  and  to 
get  knowledge  by  observation.  If  he  attends  school,  his  teacher  should 
educate  his  perceptive  rather  than  his  reflective  faculties.  His  unnatural 
confinement  should  be  made  as  little  irksome  as  possible,  by  firequent 
changes  of  position.  *  His  teacher  should  be  one  who  loves  children,  and 
delights  to  lead  them  into  pleasant  paths ;  ^  to  enlist  pleasure  on  the  side 
of  intellectual  performance  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance."  Chil- 
dren cannot  work  to  advantage  unless  they  are  happy.    Hence  a  Primary 

*  A  writer  in  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  March,  1867,  says  of  the  schools  in  Chicago :  ^  No 
little  child  is  allowed  to  pass  more  than  half  an  hoor  withoat  exercise.  In  higher  classes 
tiw  phjBical  exercises  occur  abont  once  an  hour."  In  another  connection  he  observes, 
**  The  peril  of  America  is  the  overschooling  of  her  children.  Fire  hours  school  a  day,  with 
no  lessons  learned  at  home,"  is  all  that  he  would  prescribe;  and  even  within  those  five 
boon  there  ahonld  be  a  long  intenoission. 
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School  teacher  should  cuUirate  the  seoBea  of  children,  shonld 
to  Me  and  bear  accuratelj,  to  get  correct  notionB  of  colors 
tances,  proportions,  weights,  and  meaiurea;  to  become  WMi 
trees,  grasses,  and  other  interesting  natural  objects.  It  iA 
that  a  young  child  should  spell  Conslantinople,  or  tell  the  heigl 
inches,  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  ;  but  it  is  desirable  thi 
know  something  of  the  world  about  him,  and  learn  to  venera 
ness  and  wisdom  displayed  in  its  arrangements.  This  rer 
perhaps,  be  extended  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  which, 
reading  books,  much  really  valuable  infonoation  in  regard  I 
and  to  the  philosophy  of  common  life,  might  be  gained  withou 
a  moment's  time. 

The  Primary  School  especially  needs  visible  aids  to  lear 
pictures  of  beasts  and  birds,  of  trees  and  flowers,  modeb  i 
arithmetical  frames,  and  whatever  else  may  properly  excite  o 
attention  of  children,  so  that  the  teacher's  instrDction  may  1 
by  their  own  observation. 

No  school  more  needs  intelligent  and  sympathetic  teach 
make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  moral  feelings,  and  { 
direction  to  early  intellectual  etercises.  It  requires  teachers  a. 
habits.  A  teacher  cannot  do  justice  ^o  her  pupils  unless  e 
herself,  enlarges  her  sphere  of  thought,  and  adds  to  her  6to( 
edge.  It  b  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anybody  who  is  one  les 
the  classes  can  t«ach  a  Primary  School.  It  is  an  office  t 
experience  and  the  power  of  ready  illustration,  as  well  as  a 
of  little  cbildrea.  Of  course  I  pass  no  censure  upon  any  te 
tofbre  employed  in  the  Primary  or  other  departments.  Th< 
all  our  schools  are  as  good  as  the  general  opinion  calls  for,  or  i 
is  willing  to  pay.  But  if  we  would  have  the  best  schools,  w< 
the  best  teachers;  pay  them  liberally,  and  give  them  permai 
ment  Any  one  can  bear  a  recitation,  hut  not  every  one  can 
to  think  correctly,  to  observe  accurately,  and  judge  wisely 
In  fact,  the  chief  benefit  of  any  teacher  is  secured  when  hi 
child  to  educate  himself,  to  defy  authority  when  it  comes  betw 
truth,  to  take  as  little  as  possible  for  granted,  and  to  resist  bis 
they  are  proved  lo  be  right.  Whatever  favors  self-relianc 
accurate  observation  and  exact  thinking,  helps  to  form  a  man 

Relative  Value  of  SCudiet. — ^A  few  years  ago  the  school  i 
this  town  expressed  their  conviction  that  too  much  time  was 
study  of  arithmetic.  Our  books  are  loo  extensive  and  too  diffi 
the  principles  are  mastered,  and  the  scholar  has  learned  the! 
with  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
on  the  details  of  that  which  is  to  form  no  part  of  the  occup 
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practical  energies/'  May  it  not  be  because  we  attempt  to  teach  too  much 
and  teach  it  imperfectly,  that  when  men  go  from  school  to  business  thej 
constmct  their  own  rules,  and  from  their  experience  learn  accuracy  and 
dispatch  ?  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  eveft  those  who  excel  in  the  study 
of  arithmetic  in  school  do  not  make  the  wisest  men^  nor  are  they  more 
capable  of  transacting  business  than  other  men. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  better  books  and  a  wise  arrangement  of  studies 
we  might  save  a  part  of  the  time  now  spent  on  arithmetic,  and  employ  it 
in  learning  the  laws  of  health,  in  improving  our  methods  of  reading,  and 
in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  our  language. 

Health  is  the  essential  condition  of  successful  labor.  Yet  few  know 
how  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  sound  and  vigorous  state  of  the  body, — how 
to  make  it  an  efficient  instrument  of  the  mind.  And  none  will  pretend 
that  the  study  of  physiology  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  arithmetic. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  good  readers  are  scarce.  How  few  even  of 
those  who  read  in  public  can  secure  the  attention  of  their  hearers  by  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  ideas,  and  by  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  words. 
Grood  reading  requires  a  much  larger  amount  of  time  than  is  usually 
given  to  it  in  school.  Children  know  that  they  cannot  recite  a  lesson  in 
geography  or  arithmetic  without  study ;  but  imagine  that  because  they  can 
repeat  the  words  singly  they  can  express  their  meaning,  and  therefore 
take  little  pains  in  preparation.  The  teacher  needs  time  for  a  thorough 
drill 

The  same  is  true  of  grammar  and  composition.  All  men  have  occasion 
to  express  their  thoughts,  and  in  this  country,  perhaps,  more  than  else- 
where, the  power  of  correct  and  vigorous  expression  is  indispensable. 
Nowhere  else  is  influence  so  easily  gained  by  ready  utterance,  and  by  the 
ability  to  communicate  with  the  public  by  the  pen.  •  Where  families  are 
so  widely  scattered,  and  business  relations  are  so  extensive  and  important, 
every  man  should  be  able  to  write  clearly  and  fordbly,  so  that  the  words 
chosen  to  express  his  thoughts  should  be  the  best  words  and  placed  in  the 
r^ht  order. 

Moreover,  we  want  to  create  a  taste  for  reading,  a  love  of  knowledge, 
80  that  the  rich  and  varied  literature  with  which  the  English  language 
abounds,  shall  attract  and  fix  the  attention  of  our  young  men.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  enabling  them  to  read  intelligently  and  easily.  Then 
they  will  love  to  read  something  better  than  newspapers  and  the  least 
▼alnable  book*.  The  reading  that  will  make  them  useful  men  will  not  be 
malhematieal,  but  historical  and  miscellaneous, — ^books  treating  of  their 
respective  occupations  or  of  general  literature. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  is  gained  in  this  direction  by 
putting  the  grammar  into  the  hands  of  young  children.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  language,  its  comprehensive 
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enertilizatioiit,  until  they  know  Bomething  of  tbe  language  itsel 
tamed  to  express  their  ideas  vith  facility.  Before  this  tin 
ain  little  from  the  study  of  grammar,  because  its  technical  lei 
o  corre^pondiag  thoughts,  and  convey  no  information  which  the 
ppreciate.  A  judicious  teacher,  by  combining  the  names 
bjecta,  and  words  expressive  of  aclioa,  and  adding  from  time  U 
lodifying  words  as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves,  would  i 
bem  to  understand  the  myEteries  of  written  language.  Nor  n 
losiiion"  be  so  formidable  as  they  usually  consider  it.  Let  tht 
latural  order,  and  write  of  what  they  know,  of  things  they  hs 
ilaces  they  have  visited,  of  tboee  familiar  objects  that  come 
ally  observation. 


MILTON. 

But  the  committee  do  not  pn^tose  to  speak  of  the  sereral 
letail.  They  wish  to  offer  some  considerations,  which  they  thii 
>f  valbe  both  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  town.  G 
looks  are  indbpensable.  Lessons  in  tbe  book  must  be  aa 
itndied.  But  the  best  teachers  are  those  who  confine  tbemseir 
he  book  in  coDdocling  their  recitations,  and  whose  own  mindi 
lireclly  on  the  minds  of  their  pupih.  Where  history  is  U 
iffectively,  there  the  teacher  makes  the  least  use  of  the  text-bo 
lucting  the  recitation.  It  is  the  same  in  arithmetic.  The 
eacher  has  mastered  the  subject;  and  while  he  requires  tbe 
earn  the  lesson  assigned,  he  teaches  them  from  the  fullness  < 
cnowledge  and  by  the  sc^on  of  his  mind  on  theirs.  The 
reedom,  interest,  life.    The  lesson  becomes  a  reality. 

In  one  school,  for  example,  the  members  of  a  dass  have  for 
eel  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers."  Tbe  teacher's  mind  is  full  of  i 
nthusiasm  excites  them.  They  deal,  not  with  words,  but 
They  understand  what  they  are  talking  aboaL  They  catch  the 
vents,  and  enter  into  the  character  of  the  remarkable  men  i 
rhora  they  are  describing.  Tbe  past  lives  again  in  them, 
lade  partakers,  at  least  for  tbe  moment,  of  the  martyr-s] 
rought  the  Pilgrims  to  this  country,  and  infused  into  the  inl 
ourage  for  heroic  deeds,  and  patience  to  endure  and  waiL 
chool,  the  same  lesson  from  the  same  book  is  redted.  But  it 
rords  that  tbe  pupils  know.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  sub 
lets  are  nothing  to  them.  And  so  the  whole  thing  is  dull 
?he  study  gives  them  no  information.  It  contributes  notbio; 
iteliectual  or  moral  life.    And  in  a  few  days  the  empty,  ci 
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words  are  forgotltea.  There  is  high  authoritj  for  thb  method  of  teaching. 
In  classical  schools  of  great  eminence,  and  under  the  direction  of  very 
able  and  accomplished  teachers,  we  have  known  whole  pages  of  ancient 
history  to  be  repeated,  word  for  word,  in  this  way.  But  it  would  not  be 
ea8j  to  find  among  the  pupils  subjected  to  this  dismal  process  one  who 
has  learned  from  it  anything  about  history,  except  that  it  is  the  dreariest 
of  all  studies. 

What  has  been  said  of  history  applies  with  equal  force  to  other 
stndie&  One  teacher  is  confined  to  his  book,  and,  in  his  dull  routine, 
mi&es  his  pupils  learn  words,  which  lie  undigested,  cold  and  heavy  on 
their  torpid  minds.  Another  catches  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  the 
lesson,  makes  it  a  part  of  his  own  thought,  infuses  his  enthusiasm  into  his 
papils ;  and  thus  the  lesson  quickens  their  minds,  enters  into  them  as  a 
vital  force,  and  like  wholesome  food,  is  assimilated,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  themselves* 

We  endeavor  in  our  schools  to  follow  the  method  of  God's  teaching ; 
dwelling  first  amid  the  simple,  elementary  facts  which  are  on  a  level  with 
the  child's  mind  and  which  may  lead  him,  step  by  step,  to  wider  generaliza- 
tions. The  course  of  study  in  our  Primary  Schools  is  not  satisfiictory, 
becaase  it  does  not  follow  the  order  of  nature.  Children  learn  to  use 
their  senses  first*  An  intelligent  child  is  much  quicker  in  his  perceptions 
than  a  grown  person.  He  learns  more  original  facts,  from  his  five  senses, 
daring  his  first  five  years,  than  during  the  sixty-five  that  may  succeed 
them.  This  ought  to  be  to  us  an  indication  of  the  divine  method  appointed 
for  their  early  education.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  use  the  senses. 
They  should  learn  to  observe  carefully,  and  thus  gain  correct  habits  of 
observation.  If,  during  the  mild  season  of  the  year,  the  children  belong- 
ing to  our  Primary  Schools  could  spend  a  part  of  every  pleasant  day  out 
of  doors,  learning  what  they  might,  with  an  intelligent  teacher,  about  the 
grass,  the  trees,  the  birds  and  insects,  their  time  might  be  much  more 
profitably  spent  than  it  now  is,  and  they  would  learn  their  in-door  lessons 
nu>re  rapidly* 

We  appreciate  the  value  of  our  Common  Schools  and  the  elementary 
studies  which  are  there  attended  to.  But  the  more  advanced  studies 
which  are  pursued  in  the  High  School  are  not,  perhaps,  so  generally 
valued  as  they  ought  to  be.  ^'  Of  what  use,"  it  is  asked,  ^*  is  Latin  or  algebra, 
or  chemistry,  or  astronomy,  to  my  son  or  daughter,  who  will  be  obliged  to 
work  for  a  living?"  Even  these  studies  may  be  of  direct,  material  advan- 
tage to  any  one.  In  farming,  in  almost  every  branch  of  mechanics,  in 
cooking  and  other  household  labors,  in  commerce,  whether  on  a  large  or  a 
small  scale,  and  in  all  the  various  pursuits  which  offer  themselves  to  an 
enterprising  young  man  or  woman,  there  is  not  one  of  these  studies  which 
may  not  be  of  direct  and  valuable  use.    A  knowledge  of  these  subjects  may 
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ermine  whether  a  person  who  begins  life  m  a  sal 
ra^B  remain  there,  or  rise  into  a  more  responsib 

Besides  this  matter  of  direct  ntilil;,  there  a  n 
od  edacation  is  not  a  decided  advantage.  A  cnlt 
■a  influence  with  it  wbereTer  it  goes.  The  halnt 
quired  bj  familiarity  with  the  more  advanced  atut 
;  at  things  from  a  scieMiflc  point  of  riew,  which 
tlical  and  icientifle  studies ;  the  habit  of  exp 
nrly  and  «itb  some  degree  of  Uterar}'  refinement 
erjwbere  among  cultivated  people,  and  are  a  p 
167  secure  attention  and  respect,  and  bo)d  their 
nor  by  a  truer  title,  and  one  more  universally  ar 
an  that  which  rests  entirely  on  the  meaner  distinc 
And  what  a  difierent  thing  is  life  to  one  who  ent 
ind  quickened,  enlarged  and  enlightened  by  studj 
terest  in  the  higher  branches  of  thought  I  To  on 
ore  than  a  field  of  bodDy  labor  and  animal  em 
a  the  other,  it  is  also  the  sphere  of  intelketua 
:her  satisfactions  which  come  from  exercising  the 
[ooey  is  a  qnestioQable  gift.  It  may  only  enfeebl 
herit  it.  But  a  good  education,  to  those  who  reo 
;ry  substance  of  their  minds,  makes  them  of  a  fi: 
leir  resources  of  usefnlness  and  enjoyment,  dimini 
w  and  vieiouB  Indulgences,  opens  before  them  loft 
ities,  inspires  them  with  better  affections,  and  dn 
id  higher  aims.  Many  a  young  man,  richly  ei 
rraed  to  lead  a  life  of  conspicuous  tuefulness  and 
inraged  by  the  narrowness  of  his  eariy  education 
■aflned  to  pursuits  for  which  he  had  neither  taste 
'il  ways,  and  either  died  prematurely,  or  livec 
ihappy,  a  disgrace  to  the  community,  a  burden  t 
lame  and  sorrow  to  his  friends.  With  a  suitabi 
ive  done  so  much  good,  and  filled  so  large  a  sp 
inor!  It  becomes  every  community,  and  all 
;ainst  these  dreadful  tragedies,  by  bringing,  as  far 
ach  of  all  young  persons  as  good  an  education 


We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  great  object  for  wh 
ucb  time  and  means  in  sustaining  our  Public  Sc 
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opinion,  wholly  or  chieflj  to  make  grammariaDS  or  mathematicians  of  our 
children,  bat  to  make  what  is  infinitely  greater  and  better, — ^men  and 
women.  We  claim  to  be  behind  no  one  in  our  appreciation,  and  we  have 
ahnost  said  veneration,  of  our  Public  School  system.  We  know  that 
many  and  rich  treasures  have  come  to  us  as  its  legitimate  fruit,  but  we 
helieve  that  we  have  received  but  a  bare  moiety  of  whafr  we  might  and 
ought  to  have  received,  if  we  had  realized  the  vastness  of  its  capabilities, 
and  been  as  wise  in  our  investments  and  as  exacting  in  our  returns  as  in 
oar  basiness  transactions.  If  the  whole  object  of  life  is  to  amass  dollars 
and  cents,  and  if  a  man's  worth  is  commensurate  with  his  pecuniary 
accamulations,  then,  perhaps,  we  can  pursue  no  better  course  than  our 
present  one ;  but  if  there  are  other  objects  in  life  of  equal,  not  to  say 
greater  importance,  we  think  it  possible  for  us  to  reap  much  greater  advan« 
tages  from  our  Public  Schools  than  at  present  If  the  sum  total  of  human 
hi^piness  is  the  great  desideratum,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  stop  and 
inqaire  if  we  have  not  done  many  things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  left  undone  many  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done  ? 

In  point  of  manners  we  are  sadly  deficient,  and  fall  far  short  of  the  less 

favored  people  of  Europe.     We  meet  and  pass  our  acquaintances  daily 

with  little  of  that  polite  and  cordial  recognition  which  characterizes  many 

of  those  foreigners  who  are  among  us,  and  at  whose  ignorance  we  are 

wont  to  smile.    When  a  Frenchman  meets  an  acquaintance,  or  even  a 

stranger,  he  bids  him  good  morning  with  an  apparent  heartiness,  and 

tooebes  or  takes  off*  his  hat    We  remember,  in  our  school  days,  that  this 

was  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  teacher,  and  we  most  heartily  wish 

that  this  practice,  in  a  modified  form,  might  be  revived.     How  much 

pleasanter  it  would  be  to  meet  the  children  of  our  friends  and  neighbors 

who  are  members  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  receive  from  them  a  pleasant 

'^  Good  morning,''  or  a  polite  and  graceful  touch  of  the  hat,  than  to  have 

them  jump  upon  the  hinder  part  of  our  vehicle,  to  the  imminent  danger 

of  its  occupant,  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  vociferated  from  the  stentorian  lungs 

of  those  who  are  left  behind,  the  w^ll  remembered  but  vulgar  '^  Cut,  cut 

behind ! "     We  ought,  most  certainly,  to  commence  with  our  children  at 

home,  and  teach  them  the  alphabet  of  politeness  and  refinement;  but 

mach  can  be  done  in  our  Public  Schools  to  aid  those  who  are  thus  taught 

at  home,  and  to  implant  in  those  who  are  not,  the  true  principles  of  a 

graceful,  manly  and  Christian  courtesy,  which  shall  be  exemplified  in  all 

our  relations  in  life. 

We  compel  our  children  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  young  life  in  the 
▼ain  endeavor  to  comprehand  the  paradoxes  of  the  grammars ;  in  trying 
U)  remember  the  names  of  places  of  equal  importance  with  the  solution  of 
the  much  mooted  question,  ^  Who  struck  Billy  Patterson  ? "  in  learning 
to  repeat  the  name  and  length  of  rivers  they  will  never  see ;  the  breadth 

83 
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id  depth  of  oceans  oo  whose  bosom  they  will  oever  sail;  am 
f  moantaiiiB  they  will  never  clamber  up ;  and  yet  we  aim 
rnore  the  importance  of  teaching  them  the  simple  art  of  sin 
lay  and  shoald  be  a  joy  in  tbeir  childhood  and  a  pleasare 
jlatloQ  in  every  vicissitade  and  through  every  period  of  the 
m  not  dissuading  from  the  study  of  geography,  but  point! 
Dconsiatency  in  spending  so  much  time  in  that  stud;,  to  the  a 
cglect  of  one  which  enters  so  closely  into  oar  daily  life,  and  hi 
uit  an  influence  in  reOning,  ennobling,  and  moulding  the  char 
faildren.  Music  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  mere  luxury,  but 
ts  germ  is  implacled  in  every  human  soul,  and  it  is  as  much 
0  give  outward  expression  to  it  as  it  is  to  laugh  when  we  ar 
0  weep  when  we  are  in  sorrow.  Everything  about  is  vocal 
rhe  birds  sing  their  malios  and  tbeir  veepen  by  our  window 
leious  of  an  answering  chord  in  the  human  soul.  The  brooks 
ng  their  sweet  cadences  to  the  sea,  and  the  gentle  zephyrs  cha 
lad  melodies  for  us  at  eventide,  through  trees  of  evergreen, 
19  by  their  enchantment  to  put  ourselves  in  harmony  with 
iniverse.  Let  our  children  be  taught  lo  sing.  Let  them  sinj 
when  their  souls  are  happy. 

Singing  is  the  highest  style  of  prayer.  Let  them  sing,  t 
Urow  in  years,  and  feel,  as  they  will,  "life's  cores  and  so 
lieavily ; "  for  though  it  may  not  remove  the  burden,  it  will  sti 
loul  to  stand  up  under  it. 

Then  let  ihem  sing  as  they  clamber  up  the  "rugged  hill  i 
:hem  sing  as  they  go  down  on  the  "  other  side ; "  and  tha 
l)ecome  members  of  that  happy  band  of  singers  "beyond  the  i 
wish  and  prayer  of  your  committee. 
For  Ihe  OmaaUtt—L.  AuAH  Eutobbiai. 

QUmCT. 

Primary  Sehooli. — A  growing  attention  has  of  late  been  , 
Primary  Schools  of  the  town,  and  we  have  earnestly  endeavi 
'this  movement  in  tbe  right  direction"  our  hearty  and  um 
ttion.  It  is  in  this  department  that  the  impressible  mind 
receive  their  first  impressions  and  form  tbeir  incipient  habitE 
Elere  the  plastic  mind  of  the  infant  is  moulded  into  forma  c 
nental  excellence.  It  is  of  peculiar  importance  that  correct 
te  given,  end  unexceptionable  examples  seL  We  have  endeav< 
n  charge  of  our  Primary  Schools  (and  we  think  we  have 
eachers  of  sound  judgment,  established  character  and  qualii 
[enial  natures ;  blending  at  once  finnness  with  gentleness,  a 
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with  decision,  in  order  to  render  our   school-rooms    as   pleasant  and 
attractive  as  is  compatible  with  earnest  labor  and  steady,  healthful  toil. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  old  maxim,  ^  Any  teacher  will 
do  for  a  Primary  School,"  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  fallacies  of 
former  days. 

We  believe  no  Primary  School  is  well  supplied  which  has  a  second-rate 
teacher  in  charge. 

A  young  child  gains  most  of  his  early  education  from  observation.  He 
studies  with  his  eyes  and  ears.  Very  few  of  the  objects  around  him 
escape  his  notice.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  school- 
rooms of  our  youngest  class  of  pupils  be  made  as  tasty  as  architectural 
skill  can  well  make  them.  The  idea  which  has  prevailed  in  earlier  days, 
and  one  not  yet  entirely  banished  to  its  appropriate  shades,  that  almost 
any  quiet  and  retired  comer  of  the  building  is  suitable  for  and  well 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  Primary  School,  is  in  our  opinion,  one  founded 
in  the  grossest  error.  But  we  believe  it  of  still  greater  importance  at  that 
tender  age,  when  they  at  best  hold  to  the  little  thread  of  life  with  an 
uncertain,  infant  grasp,  when  bodily  constitutions  are  easily  shaken,  and 
health  impaired  and  lost  never  to  be  regained,  that  particular  attention  be 
given  to  the  ventilation  of  their  school-rooms.  And  we  urgently  ask 
rooms  that  can  be  ventilated. 

We  believe  it  absolutely  wrong  to  pack  children,  like  sardines,  into  an 
air-tight  box.  We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  pupils  of  our  Primary 
Schools  would  be  benefited  by  yet  more  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Primary  teachers 
to  readily  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  general 
and  oral  instruction,  teaching  from  the  ever-shifting  face  of  Nature's 
works,  rather  than  attempting  to  follow  the  dull  routine  of  the  text-book, 
so  much  in  advance  of  their  ages  and  capacities. 

From  experience  in  our  lower  schools,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the 
method  of  instruction  therein  is  not  only  correct  in  theory,  but  eminently  - 
jnacticaL    Oar  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  crowned  with 
unexpected  success. 

It  has  been  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise,  at  the  several  examinations,  to 
see  the  electric  effect  upon  the  pupils  of  these  schools  when  the  books  were 
laid  aside,  and  general  ^object  lessons"  were  given  them.  It  is  not 
mrasnal  to  see  the  greater  part  of  the  school  spring  voluntarily  to  their 
feet,  in  their  eagerness  to  first  give  the  answer.  But  to  make  this  method 
thoroughly  snccessful,  the  teachers  need  to  carefully  prepare  for  each 
exercise.  We  were  pleased  to  find  on  more  than  one  teacher's  desk,  text- 
books for  their  assistance  in  this  direction. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  in  these  schools  le£S  of  that ''  soulless  Primary 
School  tone  "  once  so  universal. 
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Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  training  in 
sounds  and  the  correction  of  faulty  enunciation.  We  wo 
greater  effort  in  this  direction. 

It  is  in  the  Primary  School  (if  anywhere,)  that  the  fou: 
reading  ia  laid.  The  vocal  organs  require  careful  atlenli 
while  Ibey  are  pliant  and  impreMible.  We  believe  it  to 
to  form  a  proper,  natural  and  flowing  style  of  reading  a 
this  age,  than  to  correct  a  perverted,  forced  and  unnatur 
years.  Children  at  this  early  age  are  creatures  of  imitatii 
a  great  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the  teacher.  It  is,  then 
importance  (hat  the  teacher  look  well  to  her  own  style  of  i 
find  ber  own  faults  relwunding  upon  herself,  like  tbe  man; 
from  the  mountain-side. 

Hiffh  School — Tbe  necessity,  tbe  importance  and  thi 
this  inilitution  are  day  by  day  more  apparent.  Wealth, 
connections  make  many  distinction!*  in  society.  There  she 
education.  It  abould  be  distributed  with  an  equal  band, 
tbe  heavens,  it  should  pour  fortli  its  bounteous  radiance  u 
are  too  high  to  be  above  its  bounty,  and  none  are  too  po< 
its  blessings. 

^>Iaay  think  that  the  education  obtiuned  in  our  Grammi 
too  often  in  those  of  a  lower  grade,)  is  sufficient  to  bear  a 
that  goal  nbere  a  simple  headstone  marks  the  place  v 
repose.  Perhaps  it  is.  Possibly  "  where  ignorance  is  blis 
wise,"  but  such  is  not  tbe  belief  of  our  year  and  our  day. 

Kewton  and  Arkwright,  Franklin  and  Fulton  stopped  nc 
in  their  onward  career,  and  the  whole  wide  world  bend 
wonder,  in  gratitude  and  almost  in  adoration.  Let  as  give 
all  the  advantages  within  our  power.  It  is  folly  to  say  tba 
to  manhood  and  age  with  a  small  amount  of  book  learning 
had  enough  to  eat  and  to  drink,  yet  have  been  unacquain 
matics,  social  science  and  foreign  tongues.  The  latter  m 
the  beasts  of  the  field ;  but  it  should  be  our  endeavor  t 
children  to  those  higher  and  nobler  walks  of  usefulness 
which  an  all-wise  Providence  unquestionably  designed  for  a 
after  his  own  image.  ■ 

The  course  of  studies  has  not  been  materially  change<j 
Latin  language  is  still  required,  but  by  application  to  thi 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupQ  it  can  he  dispensed  witL 
with  the  classics  is  of  inestimable  alility  in  every  walk  o 
not  be  palpable  to  all  where  the  advantage  is  felt,  but  fen 
that  i»urse  of  educational  training  will  ever  regret  it. 
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The  committee  are  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  com* 
manitj  that  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  are  not  as  practical 
as  thej  should  be ;  that  thej  ought  to  be  more  closelj  confined  to  gram- 
mar, mathematics,  book-keeping,  and  other  matters  fitting  the  pupils  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  an  additional  department,  in 
which  the  Common  School  branches  shall  be  perfected,  and  the  higher 
English  studies  pursued,  and  in  view  of  that  matter  ask  for  an  additional 
appropriation. 

Very  few  of  those  who  are  intrusted  to  our  care  will  prosecute  their 
studies  in  the  higher  seats  of  learning ;  therefore  it  becomes  us  to  whom 
their  welfare  is  intrusted  to  make  our  town  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
fountain  from  which  all  that  knowledge  flows  which  is  needful  in  the 
business  relations  of  Ufe. 

GynuKigtics. — We  are  pleased  to  report  an  improvement  in  physical 
exercises  during*  the  y«ar,  more  especially  in  the  schools  of  higher  grades. 
We  are  stiU  more  fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  gymnastics  as  practised 
in  our  scbools  than  we  ware  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Tired 
and  cramped  by  forced  and  long  continued  positions  at  their  desks,  these 
exercises  afford  just  the  muscular  relaxation  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
the  papils. 

A  strong  sympathy  existing  between  the  mind  and  body,  both  become 
invigorated,  and  the  scholar  goes  to  the  duties  of  the  session  with  a 
renewed  zest  We  believe  that  more  actual  work  will  be  performed  by 
that  school  where  the  labors  of  the  day  are  interspersed  with  gymnastic 
exercises  of  reasonable  length,  than  where  physical  drill  is  entirely 
neglected. 

One  of  our  most  successful  principals  assures  us  that  he  finds  much  less 
difficulty  in  enforcing  ready  obedience  to  the  school  regulations  since  he 
adopted  and  enforced  these  exercises.  He  asserts  that  the  scholar  thereby 
acquires  a  habit  of  prompt  obedience  that  he  can  secure  as  well  in  no 
other  way. 

The  few  objections  which  have  heretofore  existed  on  the  part  of  some 
parents  and  -scholars  to  this  exercise,  have,  in  our  opinion,  nearly  subsided, 
and  in  oar  best  regulated  and  disciplined  schools  the  scholars  seem  to 
enter  into  them  with  eagerness,  and  with  as  laudable  a  desire  to  excel 
therein  as  in  the  intellectual  exercises.  We  desire  no  better  test  of  the 
inherent  life  and  activity  of  a  school  than  we  can  get  from  witnessing  a 
general  exercise  in  gymnastics.  But  the  beauty  of  this  exercise  is  to 
have  it  well  done.  Far  better  a  few  changes  with  perfect  uniformity  of 
action,  than  studied  combinations  of  discordant  movements.  Their  great 
success  in  the  principal  schools  of  the  State  has  been  pleasing  and  i^tis- 
fiustory  in  proportion  to  their  harmony,  activity  and  precision,  especially 
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in  the  exercise  of  marcliing,  which  partakes  Bomewhat  c 
military  movcmeatB. 

Music. — While  we  think  that  the  use  of  this  exerd»  s 
made  gnbeidiary  to  the  leading  idea  of  intellectual  develop 
theless  wish  to  express  our  hearty  concurrence  with  the  oj 
in  former  reports,  in  favor  of  the  regular  and  ejstematic  p 
in  our  Bchools. 

It  may  seem  extraTagaut  to  many,  when  we  speak  of  n 
of  moral  culture ;  and  yet  we  believe  that  its  tendency 
elevale  the  moral  nature.  Man  ia  a  many-sided  heing,  s 
tivBlion  in  all  directions.  To  think  of  the  intellect  only,  a 
heart ;  to  train  the  mind  in  logic,  and  lose  sight  of  sentim 
— without  which  a  man  is  but  half  a  man, — this  were  e 

We  venture  the  aasertion  that  a  musical  people  canno 
bad  in  character,  but  must  of  necessity  be  quickened  to 
of  the  beanliful,  both  in  art  and  nature,  and  to  a  ready  syi 
joys  and  sorrows  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  source  of  rational  pleasure  open 
chasable  almost  without  price, — as  all  the  really  best  of 
usually  are, — and  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  liave 
enjoymeut  in  this  respect  enlarged  and  gratified. 

Much  might  also  be  said  of  the  practice  of  mosic  as 
reading,  and  as  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  a  free  and  p 
vocal  organs,  and  of  a  habit  of  concerted  and  sympathi 
others ;  a  habit  worth  acquisition  in  a  democratic  communi 

Your  committee  would  take  this  occasion  to  return  thi 
parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  for  (heir  generous  and  he: 
with  them  during  the  past  year,  thereby  rendenng  theii 
more  pleasant  to  the  committee  and  profitable  to  the  s< 
otherwise  might  have  been.  We  are  also  grateful  fo 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  as  manifested  by  tli 
her  of  visitations  during  the  year.  Yet  we  fear  that  to 
little  realize  the  importance  of^  such  visitations.  Their 
schools  is  almost  magical.  In  what  department  of  busii 
employ  assistance  and  then  leave  the  workman,  howevi 
out  ever  once  examining  the  nature  or  quality  of  his  work 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  meagre  annual  report  of  euch  work 
without  once  ascertaing  from  personal  observation  whetl 
was  correct  or  otherwise.  No  thrifly  business  man  would 
of  such  neglect,  even  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  I 
important  is  it,  then,  when  the  welfare  of  your  own  sons  s 
inrplved,  when  interests  that  cannot  be  measured  by  a  pec 
are  slaked  upon  such  labors,  that  yon  should  give  a  thi 
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examination  to  the  work  of  those  who  are  shaping  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  those  as  dear  to  yon  as  your  own  lives !  You  generously  appro- 
priate all  needed  sums  of  money  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  your 
Public  Schools,  and  even  amid  the  severe  pressure  of  heavy  taxation,  you 
have  never  once  forgotten  your  duty  to  your  Common  Schools,  or  given 
grudgingly.     In  this  you  have  done  well. 

Will  you  not  give  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  the  further  assist- 
ance of  your  occasional  presence,  and  thereby  stimulate  your  schools  to 
increased  activity,  and  encourage  the  teachers  in  their  faithful  devotion  to 
their  laborious  calling  ? 

School  Cbmmiitee,--^  Graxville  Pbatt,  Henbt  Babxeb,  William  B.  Duggak, 
William  S.  Mobtoit,  H.  Fabhax  Smith. 


RANDOLPH. 

A  serious  difficulty  which  the  committee  have  found  working  against 
the  progress  of  the  schools,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  only  of  our 
own  town  but  all  others  visited,  is  the  mistake  of  the  teachers  in  thinking 
and  conducting  their  schools  on  the  theory  that  the  assignment  of  such  an 
amount  in  any  book  to  be  committeed  to  memory,  and  listening  to  a  repe- 
tition of  it  by  each  scholar,  is  teaching ;  and  that  the  committing  to  memory 
and  recital  of  such  quantities  in  each  book  daily  by  the  scholars,  is  educa- 
tion.   Of  course,  when  stated  in  this  form,  the  proposition  seems  absurd 
and  almost  untrue ;  yet  in  many  of  our  schools  it  will  be  found  to-day  to  be 
the  course  pursued.    Now  the  committee  believe  that  children  are  emi- 
nently practical,  and  that  while  of  the  age  of  those  in  our  Common  Schools, 
thej  have  nothing  given  them  in  their  books  which  they  do  not  find  in 
every  daj  life  ;  bat  they  must  be  shown,  not  by  any  telling  by  the  author 
OT  teacher,  which  is  merely  statement,  but  by  a  leading  and  drawing  out  of 
their  own  limited  observation  and  thought,  through  continued  questioning, 
that  such  is  the  fact,  before  their  understanding  will  accept  it  or  find  it  of 
any  use  or  benefit.     To  remedy  this  difficulty,  meetings  of  the  teachers  and 
committee  have  been  held  in  one  of  the  school-rooms,  fortnightly  during  the 
school  terms,  for  the  di^ussion  of  the  present  school  system  and  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  schools  in  discipline  and  studies,  attendance  upon 
these  meetings  by  the  teachers  being  a  condition  of  their  employment 
The  committee  have  expended  a  small  sum  of  money  for  lighting  the 
room,  and  for  a  conveyance  for  the  teachers  in  the  east  and  south  districts ; 
and  thej  believe  it  to  have  been  very  profitably  spent  and  confidently 
expect  much  good  from  it. 

School  OmimiUee, — ^W.  £.  Jewell,  Adoxibam  Wbitb,  Wales  B.  Thatee. 
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ROXBURT. 


An  Evening  School  haa  been  organized  bj  the  board, 
with  tfae  statutea  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  makes  it  th 
school  committee  to  take  charge  of  bU  the  Public  Schools, 
pkced  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  special  committee, ' 
the  employment  of  competent  instractors  to  afford  aailabli 
obtainiiig  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  branches, 
five  hundred  dollars,  the  same  as  in  former  years,  has  beei 
to  its  mtuDtenance,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  active  sjn 
people. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  observe  that  truancy,  hithe 
most  potent  evils  against  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  is 
abated  under  the  vigorous  treatment  of  the  city  matsba] 
Hastings,  and  his  aids.  But  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  it  fa 
impossible  to  obtdn  conviction,  in  consequence  of  the  recklei 
of  parents  in  behalf  of  the  offenders.  Probably  some  of  tboe 
have  to  serve  out  a  sentence  for  tfae  crime  of  perjury  bef 
laws  can  be  fairly  enforced. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  the  attempt  of  tl 
away  from  the  Public  Schools  only  transfers  them,  on  convi 
tence  in  the  police  court,  to  another,  in  which  the  rules  : 
mental  improvement  are  quite  as  rigidly  enforced.  The  Trv 
the  almshouse  was  re-established,  under  the  supervision  of 
of  the  poor,  nearly  two  years  ago.  Its  object  is  to  benefit  al 
class.  It  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  agent  of  the  < 
Ira  Allen,  whose  long  connection  with  the  school  committei 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  situation.  An  excellent  teacher 
and  the  same  studies  are  taught  as  in  the  Pnblic  Schools, 
room  is  pleasant  and  comfortable.  The  diaing-hall  and  si 
ments  are  kept  scrupulously  neat,  and  the  lai^e  bath-tub  in 
invitee  the  boys  to  their  weekly  ablutions.  A  suitable  p 
fitted  up  for  them,  and  inclosed  by  a  fence,  which  is  carried 
than  their  ambition  or  agility  will  permit  them  to  climb, 
and  kind-hearted  keeper,  Mr.  Young,  omits  notliing  nece! 
reformation  or  comforL 

Chaimum  ofOt»  BoanL—EDVa  Eat, 


Our  Grammar  Schools  are  gradually  growing  out  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  them  is  merely  to  prepare  scholars 
School.  Parents  and  teachers  have  come  to  think  that  thi 
only  object,  but  rather  a  thorough  and  complete  instrnction 
tant  studies  assigned  to  them.    And  certainly  the  chief  end  a 
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Grammar  Schools  should  be  to  make  our  children  well  informed  in  those 
studies,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affiurs  of  lifb,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  all  thorough 
edocation. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  penmanship,  a  most  important  art,  the  stud  j 
of  which  it  will  not  do  to  neglect  or  eyen  slight  in  our  Grammar  Schools. 
In  most  of  them  it  is  taught  in  an  admirable  manner.  There  are,  how- 
CFcr,  lower  classes  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  schools  where  the  writing- 
books  are  not  very  creditable.  As  soon  as  pupils  are  transferred  from  the 
Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  they  should  be  made  to  review  what 
they  have  learned  in  writing,  and  in  all  their  writing  extrdses  they 
should  be  required  to  follow  strictly  the  style  and  form  of  letters  which 
tbey  have  been  taught 

Of  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  arithmetic  is  per- 
haps taught  as  well  as  any  other,  and  more  iime  is  probably  given  to 
teaching  it ;  and  yet  some  of  our  teachers  do  not  produce  the  results  to  be  - 
desired.  In  teaching  arithmetic,  the  object  in  view  should  be  to  get  from 
the  pnptl  an  intelligent  solution  of  the  question.  The  teachers  should  not 
think  it  sufficient  that  the  scholars  repeat  the  process  until  they  remember 
perfectly  bow  it  is  performed.  The  essential  thing  is  for  the  pupil  to  be 
taught  to  reason  for  himself,  and  not  to  rely  on  any  rule  or  particular 
fivm  given  in  the  book.  When  this  branch  is  taught  as  it  should  be, 
there  will  be  Utile  occasion  for  pupils  to  steal  answers  to  be  given  at 


H  is  to  be  feared  that  the  attention  of  the  principals  of  our  Grammar 
Sdiook  is  too  much  confined  to  their  first  divisions,  it  seems  natural  that 
Ihej  dioiild  wish  to  bestow  the  most  of  their  time  on  those  who  are 
in  the  highest  and  moat  difficult  studies,  and  who  at  the  end  of  the 
are  to  be  qualified  for  admittance  to  the  High  SchooL  Tbey  no 
feel  that  their  reputation,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  upon  the  sue- 
of  tbdr  pupils  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  High  School,  without 
And  yet,  the  principal  of  a  Grammar  School  should  be 
with  every  scholar.  If  he  is  confined  to  his  own  division,  all 
«f  tkoae  papils  who  leave  before  the  last  year  of  the  course  never  come 
his  care.  His  aim  should  be  to  know  the  abilities  and  defects  of 
scMar  in  seliod,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  fir^t  appearance  of 
Cnlu,  that  tbey  may  be  corrected,  and  to  know  whom  to  urge  forward  and 
wkam  to  kc^  back.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  will  oflen  be  obliged  to  leave 
Ikt  ianraetifla  of  his  advaneed  pufnls  diiefly  to  his  head  assistant,  and 
dm4e  Us  tiaae  more  equally  among  the  several  divisions. 

-MboDT  Mnmni.. 
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The  importance  of  the  ntmost  care  in  selecting  toechera  I 
Schooli,  cannot  be  too  often  urged  npon  the  attenlton  of 
Here  are  required  the  moat  gifted  minds.  Here  is  given 
may  last,  not  only  tbrough  the  acbool  life,  but  llie  whole  li 
The  mindd  of  these  little  children  ore  ia  the  highest  deg 
and  ibe  elighteat  inflaences  produce  lasting  effects.  No  oi 
cessful  teachei  in  the  Primary  department,  who  has  not  a 
children,  who  does  not  give  her  whole  soul  to  her  duties 
utmost  to  render  her  ecbool  pleasant  and  attractive.  SI 
upon  the  alert  to  awaken  the  child's  interest,  ingenious  in  d 
to  BustaJQ  It,  vivacious  in  her  manner  of  imparting  Inst 
cheerful,  entering  with  life  into  all  their  jojs,  soothing  the 
sympathetic,  bestowing  praise  here,  chiding  there,  but  alwa 
We  think  we  have  seen  ecbools  wanting  in  some  of  these. 
have  seen  teachers  whose  sweetest  smile  and  most  elasti 
when  crossing  the  threshhold  of  the  school-room,  but  that  t 
arer.  Teaching  to  them,  is  a  dull,  monotonous  routine  ol 
bread  and  butter,  with  no  life  or  soul  beyond  that.  Tlieli 
before  the  school's  progress.  It  is  in  sacb  we  see  the  ban 
dis<dpline  resorted  to.    It  is  with  such  a  teacher,  that 

"  Tbe  boding  Inmblera  leam  to  trace 
Tbn  d$j'a  diuatera  in  her  mamiog  fkce." 

The  teacher  should  hare  constantly  in  mind  that  th 
intrusting  youtb  to  her  charge,  is  not  to  learn  and  to  rep 
daily  task  from  the  fest-book.  The  school  is  not  alone 
intellectual  side  of  the  child's  nature.  Not  to  touch  here  u] 
edacation,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late,  and  ti 
is  made  elsewhere,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  moral  i 
conveyed  not  so  much  by  word  of  mouth,  by  homilies,  by 
by  the  constant  and  daily  example  of  Ibe  teacher — by  that 
of  mind  and  character  which  not  only  every  teacher  n 
exert,  but  which  «very  human  being  must  exert  to  a  grei 
or  evil  result.  It  is  said  that  by  constant  intercourse,  the 
the  countenance  acquire  a  resemblance,  and  do  one  coul 
writing  for  any  length  of  time,  however  marked  his  own 
without  imperceptibly  adopting  some  features  of  the  origii 
fication  of  his  own.  So  these  young  scholars,  with  their  t 
to  many  hours  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  whom  ihej 
been  taught  to  look  npon  as  knowing  all  things,  and  as  i 
right  and  never  wrong, — a  perfect  pattern,— must  m 
aomething  of  her  style. 
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If  she  is  petalant,  cross,  scolding,  evincing  an  inability  to  govern  herself, 
deficient  in  good  manners,  in  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sentiment, — so  far 
forgetful  of  herself  as  to  be  unladylike,  to  give  vent  to  only  fitful  flashes  of 
temper, — her  infiuence  is  baneful.  She  is  not  falfiUing  the  position  of 
instructor  of  youth. 

^  Manners  make  the  man.**  Good  breeding,  gentleness,  courtesy,  polite- 
ness, the  amenities  of  social  life,  as  illustrated  by  the  most  refined  and 
intellectual,  should  shine  forth  in  the  habits,  behavior,  conduct  and  deport-* 
ment  of  every  teacher.  The  closing  of  the  door,  the  handing  of  a  pencil, 
the  morning  salutation  to  the  pupil,  the  slightest  actions  even,  act  upon  the 
pDpil  and  .react  upon  the  teacher.  They  illustrate  character,  are  character, 
and  must  have  a  forming  influence. 

The  care,  then,  which  the  teacher  must  exercise  to  make  her  example 
as  an  instructor  of  morals  aid  her  as  an  instructor  of  the  intellect,  must  be 
constant  and  watchful.     The  force  of  example  is  all-important  in  the 
formation  of  correct  moral  habits. 
For  the  CommitUe, — Geo.  M.  Ho^bs. 

STODGHTON. 

The  educational  are  the  most  important  interests  of  this  or  any  town. 
No  other  interests  are  comparable  to   them.     Even  the  church  cannot 
accomplish  its  purposes  without  the  aid  of  education.     Wisely,  therefore, 
should  the  town  legislate  for  its  schools,  and  generously  should  it  provide 
for  their  greatest  efliciency.     We  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  reached  the 
hfghest  appreciation  of  our  educational  system,  nor  have  we  yet  fully 
awakened  to  the  demands  made  upon  us  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the 
possible  future  needs  of  our. youth.     We  can  confer  no  greater  temporal 
blessing  upon  them  than  the  opportunity  for  sound  education — it  is  better 
than  riches  or  honors,  and  usually  the  foundation  of  these.     No  commit- 
tee,  whether  large  or  small,  taken  from  the  business  or  professional  walks 
of  life,  can  afford  the  time  and  labor  which  should  be  given  to  make  our 
schools  all  that  could  be  desired.    And,  indeed,  this  is  true  of  a  superin- 
tendent, as  usually  employed.    The  pittance  the  law  allows  is  no  compen- 
sation for  aoj  one  who  has  other  duties  requiring  his  attention.     It  is 
itself  little   considered.    And  the  time    required  is    yielded  only  by 
sacrifice  and  con  amove*    Oar  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  wise,  in  the  end 
actually  profitable,  for  the  town  to  secure  a  superintendent  who  should 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  the  schools,  for,  of  course,  an'  adequate 
compensation.     One  mind  controlling  all  the  schools,  advising  and  guiding 
all  the  teachers,  constantly  passing  from  one  sphool  to  another,  ready  to 
saggest  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  given  departments,  and  to  him<- 
self  practically  demonstrate  the  truest  properties  of  teaching,  would  prove 
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rftluable.  If  BDcl>  a  mind  could  be  ssctired  and  retainc 
luld  vindicate  the  nisdom  of  paying  well  for  tbe  Nrricea 
l)oob  would  become  our  pride  and  joy ;  and  Stougbton 
norable  position  beaide  any  towa  or  city  in  tbe  Commons 
jSctooI  ComaiUc*,— S.  S.  QirrosD,  E.  O.  Lkach,  A.  St.  Johh  Ch^ 

WALPOLE. 

Moralt  and  Mttmun, — Tbe  congregation  of  individua 
inefidal  aims  and  results,  is  not  an  unmixed  good ;  eac 
odificalion  to  tbe  general  ii^nence  for  good  or  ill ;  and  ui 
.raeat  purpose  and  continued  effort,  tbe  evib  of  sodal  U: 
irate  over  its  benefits. 

Let  cbildren  assemble  in  a  scbool  from  various  bomes  in 
me  wbere  tbe  borne  instruction  is  ballowed,  and  otbe 
illure  b  neglected ;  and  tbey  bring  to  each  otber  teacbiDg 

wbicb  partakes  of  their  home  or  street  education. 

Here  then  is  tbe  ezistiog  evil  in  the  tieginning  of  01 
quires  a  remedy. 

Something  mnst  be  done  to  supplement  the  instmc 
krenta,  and  to  counteract  tbe  evil  learned  and  the  evil 
lildren  whose  morals  and  manners  have  been  given  in  tb< 
reet. 

Parents  feel  this  evil ;  aad  while  they  may  tie  satisfied 
:ieDcy  of  their  cbildreo  in  (heir  studies,  they  are  anzioo: 
irefal  and  assiduont  training  may  be  undone  by  the  ex 
lildren  to  the  influence  of  bad  example  and  unrestrained 

How  is  this  fear  to  be  allayed,  and  a  potent  remedy  pn 
;  corrective  of  this  evil? 

By  teachers  who  realice  that  their  Tocatbn  does  not  call 
le  miad  merely,  but  also  to  cultivate  tbe  hearL 

Original!;  our  New  England  institutioas  of  learning 
ihools,  where  die  Christian  religion,  in  its  principles  and 

1  important  branch  of  instruction,  and  this  nndoubledly  ^ 
ne  to  New  England  ideas  and  society,  which  has  enabled 
iwerful  aad  healthful  an  influence  upon  our  wbole  cour 
ll^es  were  founded  by  religions  people,  and  presided  o< 
en,  and  they  have  had  their  measure  of  influence  in  form 
r  of  so  large  a  number  of  our  educated  men. 

While,  then,  no  peculiar  denominational  tenets  are  allon 
ted  in  our  Common  Schools,  yet  the  grand  principles 
orality  are  not  to  be  neglected.  The  law  of  our  Stat 
Bchera  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  cbildren  and  yout 
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their  care  and  instmction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  and  all  those  other  virtues  which  are 
the  ornament  of  human  sodetj  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded.  The  design,  then,  of  the  law  is  to  fit  our  youth 
to  be  both  wise  and  good. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  legal,  as  well  as  moral  obligation,  that 
our  teachers,  by  example  and  precept,  endeayor  to  cultivate  the  morals  and 
manners  of  those  intrusted  to  their  care. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  recommend  to  teachers  that  they  devote 
some  special  attention  to  the  moral  training  of  their  pupils,  not  only  by  the 
fi>roe  of  their  example,  and  their  frown  upon  any  indecorum,  but  also  in 
Bome  kindly  and  pleasant  instmction  upon  this  subject  during  each  week, 
or  some  part  of  the  school  term,  and  we  doubt  not  that  there  would  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  behavior  and  habits  of  scholars,  not  only,  but 
that  good  morals  and  propriety  of  manners  would  have  a  marked  influence 
upon  their  intellectual  attainments. 

Bekcol  GemmuOm.— Ebkk.  Sron,  E.  O.  Thubbub,  W.  B.  Smxtr. 

WEST  ROXBUBT. 

No  school  can  prosper  well  without  it  is  provided  with  the  essential 
requisite,  a  good  school-house.  Such  a  house  should  be  comfortable  at  all 
seasons,  well  ventilated  and  convenient,  and  should  have  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, and  should  be,  in  itself  and  its  appointments,  something  to 
attract  the  pupils,  so  that  they  will  love  to  enter  it  and  be  reluctant  to 
leave  it.  Next  to  the  dwelling-house  and  the  meeting-house,  children 
should  love  the  school-house,  and  the  fond  memories  which  cluster  around 
these  hallowed  and  beloved  places  will  go  with  them  into  afler-life,  and  be 
potent  influences  for  their  future  good.  • 

Now,  when  the  town  has  provided  a  good  school-house  and  a  competent 
teacher,  the  parents  and  children  must  co-operate  to  do  the  rest,  and  the 
saccess  of  the  school  will  depend,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  perform  their  respective  duties ;  and  here  we  ought  to 
say  a  few  word.'^  in  regard  to  the  all-important  subject  of-— 

School  Z>M»jp&ne.— We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  teacher  should  do 
an  the  work  in  this  branch  of  education.  Many  parents  who  maintain  no 
family  government  at  home,  expect  the  teacher  to  keep  their  children  in 
perfect  subjection,  and  by  *^  moral  suasion "  alone ;  and  they  are  always 
the  first  to  find  fault  if  affairs  do  not  go  on  smoothly  in  the  school,  and  to 
charge  the  teacher  with  a  want  of  capacity  for  government  Now  let 
any  &ther  or  mother  carefully  study  the  development  of  the  chOd's  pro- 
pensities and  see  how  much  there  is  to  restrain  an4  correct,  and  the 
difficulties  and  trials  of  the  teacher  will  be  better  understood  and  appre- 
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t  Here  u  a  teacher  with  a  dUpoaition  and  ability  of  tl: 
fifi^  or  more  pupiU  of  both  sexes,  and  of  different  agi 
and  wiih  dbpostilons  as  Tarious  as  (heir  complexions ;  t 
.  must  be  aesisted  and  encouraged,  the  strong  and  n 
^saed  and  restrained,  the  stupid  enlightened,  and  the  wick 
ill  ihe  while  (be  reciiationa  and  studies  must  go  on  regal 
e  machinery  of  ibe  school  be  kept  in  good  order.  When 
:ially  a  parent,  contemplates  the  numerous  and  trying  dil 
ler,  even  under  the  most  favorable  drcumitances,  it  wi 
that  although  it  may  be  a  "  delightful  task  to  leach  the 
diaciplbe  and  general  management  of  a  school  of  fi 
iressible,  nervous,  active,  inquisitive  and  roguish  childr 
iant  or  agreeable. 

tviards  and  PuniiAmentt. — Daring  the  past  year  we  inl 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  a  system  of  periodical  re| 
Ltes  of  merit  and  deportment,  and  found  the  plan  so  po 
pupils  that  we  extended  it  to  the  Primary  Schools ;  a 
been  very  graiifying.  The  little  ones  particularly  like  t< 
i  visible  token  of  their  good  conduct  and  proAciency. 
he  subject  of  corporal  punishment  in  school  has  exci(c< 
Ucussion  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  much  has  been 
nst  the  same.  While  ne  do  not  believe  in  the  abolition  c 
t,  and  think  that  its  infliction  is  often  beneficial  and  sail 
of  the  opinion  that,  unless  the  case  is  an  aggravated  oni 
better  allow  a  few  hours  to  elapse  before  its  infliction,  in 
I  teacher  and  pupil  sut&cient  lime  for  reflection.  More 
thus  be  meted  out,  and  the  efiect  of  the  punishment  i 
e  salutary. 

'alariet  of  Teachers. — ^While  the  cost  of  living  has  more 
ng  the  past  few  years,  the  compensation  paid  to  our  teai 
t  pace  with  it,  and  some  of  them  find  it  difficult  at  the  en 
leet  their  expenses.  Now  we  ought  constantly  to  bear 
that  no  teacher,  under  the  most  favorable  circumslani 
It  on  more  thitn  twenty  years  of  active  professional  lite,  i 
Ihe  best  years  of  life  too.  The  compensation,  therefore, 
I  as  to  enable  these  faithful  public  servants  to  retire  w: 
aside  fOr  sickness  and  the  decline  of  life ;  and  when  we 
iliarly  wearing  nature  of  their  occupation,  the  constant  d 
■ous,  physical  and  mental  forces  by  the  routine  duties  of  th 
wonder  is  that  the  teacher  does  not  wear  otit  sooner.  ' 
ibtaining  suitable  board  and  accommodation  in  our  to 
ssary  for  several  of  our  teachers  to  reside  out  of  its 
iderable  extra  expense.    Let  us  not  hesitate  to  do  wh 
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this  matter,  and  pay  our  faithful  public  servants  the  just  reward  of  their 

stewardship. 

Our  teachers,  last  autumn,  organized  a  ^  Teachers'  Association  "  among 

themselves,  and  th^  have  had  several  meetings  for  mutual  consultation 

and  improvement,  during  the  winter.    We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  social 

element  between  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  encouraged  as  much  as  pos* 

sible.    We  shall  thus  not  onlj  obej  the  laws  of  our  own  natures,  but  the  laws 

of  the  State,  which  make  it  a  part  of  our  dutj  to  promote  "sincerity, 

good-humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the 

peopW    Education  is  not  merely  for  the  head,  but  for  the  heart  and  the 

wol,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  of  us  to  promote  and  to  encourage 

among  the  young  committed  to  our  charge^  the  practice  of  "  those  virtues 

which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a 

republican  constitution  is  founded." 

Sdiool  GMunittee.— LvTHBR  L.  Whitb,  Joseph  Stbdxan,  Jambs  P.  Walkeb,  A.  J. 
GoBDox,  B.  F.  CuTTSB,  B.  W.  PoTNAK,  Jambs  W.  Boluns,  Euab  T.  Bowthobfb, 

L  A.  ToLMAlf. 


WEYMOUTH. 

The  committee  were  instructed,  by  vote  of  the  town,  to  employ  a  super* 
btendent,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,000  per  annum.  The  selection  of 
a  competent  person  for  this  position  was  not  unattended  with  difficulties. 
Ad  offer  made  to  a  former  teacher  in  this  town  was  declined.  Afler  con* 
siderable  inquiry,  the  committee  made  choice  of  a  gentleman  known  to 
have  been  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher,  and  one  highly  recom* 
mended  as  a  person  well  fitted  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
superintendent  of  our  schools. 

The  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  the  faults  which  naturally 
result  from  a  frequent  change  in  the  mode  of  their  management,  and  from 
the  want  of  one  controlling  and  organizing  mind.  In  many  of  them  there 
was  much  confusion  in  the  order  in  which  the  recitations  were  conducted. 
The  system  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  throughout  the  town  was  far 
from  being  uniform,  and  a  variety  of  text-books  was  made  use  of  which 
were  unauthorized  by  the  standing  rules  of  the  committee.  The  superin* 
tendent,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  committee,  among  other  things,  has 
endeavored  to  remedy  these  deficiencies.  Nor  has  he  been,  wanting  in 
success.  Coming  among  us  a  stranger,  both  to  the  people  and  the  wants 
of  the  schools,  he  has  not  sought  to  make  any  radical  changes  in  the  mode 
of  our  school  instruction,  but  he  has  faithfully  and  efficiently  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  by  his  kindly  suggestions  to  teachers  and 
scholars,  and  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  imparted  to  them,  has  elevated  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  general  tone  and  character  of  our.  schools. 
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We  think  tliat  it  hai  been  shown  bj  (be  experience  of 
that  for  the  successful  management  of  the  large  number  of 
Ais  town,  a  superintendent  is  necessary.  A  change,  in 
deeirable.  One  of  the  great  bulla  in  the  management  of  our 
the  past  tan  years,  has  been  the  practice  of  passing  from 
another,  from  year  to  year.  Even  an  erroneous  Bjstem,  uni 
ont,  Bomelimei  works  less  injury  than  a  fickle  and  cbanging  ; 
more  may  we  expect  that  Ihe  piode  of  management  at  pi 
will  work  oat  sabelantial  results,  if  once  permanently  esti 
tberetbre  recommend  Ihe  appointment  of  the  present  supe 
another  year,  even  if,  in  secnring  his  senricee,  an  increased 
may  be  rendered  necesaaiy.     • 

For  a«  Ctmmitlf.—QM».  H.  Sbkd. 

School  AUendancB, — In  mental,  as  in  physical  labor,  en 
largely  dependent  upon  perseveriDg  industry,  eonsecntive 
labor  of  one  hundred  days  is  not  ordinarily  performed  in  fiClj 
irregularity.  The  mechanic  who  is  absent  from  hia  bene! 
day,  learns  that  such  absence  implies  a  disoonlinuance  of  pi 
ler  and  mind,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  only  as  they  are  mov 
forces. 

In  the  school-room  success  is  far  more  dependent  npon 
continued  effort,  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  The  best  scb: 
means  all  genioses.  Promptness,  energy,  unflagging  indusl 
tion  of  effort,  and  regular  attendance,  with  only  moderate  : 
menls,  are  sure  to  vrin  laurels.  That  pupil  only  succeeds,  i 
circumstances,  who  is  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance, 
from  ever;  Stlb,  tenth  or  twentieth  lesson  constitutes  a  lo 
can  afford — oertainly  not  those  of  limited  means.  As  well  m 
demand  compensation  when  absent  from  bis  employment,  as 
whose  children  are  irregular  in  attendance,  to  expect  the  nsi 
study.  A  lesson  omitted  is  a  lesson  lost.  If  the  aggregi 
term  are  valuable,  each  one  is  relatively  impmlant.  The 
considered,  however,  comprises  only  a  part  of  the  real,  pract 
omitted  lesson  involves  not  only  a  loss  of  what  might  have  b 
the  knowledge  and  the  mental  discipline — ^but  presents  oti 
particularly  when  the  elements  of  science  are  so  cfcsely  i 
aected  that  the  understanding  of  one  presupposes  a  knowlec 
F(ff  example,  ignorance  of  tbe  principles  of  fractions,  will 
^ency  in  tbe  more  advanced  sobjeots  ntteriy  imposMble.  It 
lesson  imperfectly  learned  or  wholly  omitted,  a  snl^t  but  p 
tigaled,  necessarily  retard  the  progress  of  tbe  pupil,  to  say  ti 
md  discoaiagement  and  utter  failure  are  quite  nsuaL 
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Bat  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  the  principal  offenders.  Absence 
not  only  retards  the  progress  of  the  absentee,  but  directly  and  indirectly 
affects  the  whole  schooL  The  time  consumed  in  explaining  a  prindple  of 
a  preceding  lesson,  lost  by  absence,  is  so  much  unjustly  taken  from  the 
whole  class;  and  yet  the  labor  roust  be  performed  to  avoid  constantly 
recurring  difficulties  in  the  future.  The  time  of  the  teacher  belongs  to  the 
class  and  not  particularly  to  a  delinquent  member.  A  pupil  thus  absent  is 
an  incubus,  and  justice  demands  that  he  should  be  transferred  to  a  lower 
class,  where  he  may  learn  more  successfully,  the  feelings  of  the  parents  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  arrangement  would  be  of  mutual 
advantage,  since  it  would  prevent  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  the 
teacher's  time  in  repeating  previous  labors  and  explanations,  and  at  the 
same  time  really  benefit  the  absentee.  Premature  promotions  to  a  higher 
class,  or  retaining  one  in  a  class  of  superior  attainments,  when  such  a  pupil 
is  really  unable  to  understand  the  principles  involved  and  of  course  unqual- 
ified to  proceed  successfully,  is  rank  injustice,  particularly  to  the  inferior 
or  dull  scholar. 

Teachers. — ^The  selection  of  a  teacher,  one  in  every  respect  qualified  for 
the  important  and  responsible  position, — ^as  £Kr  as  mortals  may  become 
qualified, — is  no  easy  matter.  Grood  scholarship  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  yet  no  more  important  than  ^  aptness  to  teach."  Moral  excellence  is 
an  imp<»tant  element  in  good  teaching,  yet  every  good  individual  does  not 
aueoeed  ias  a  teacher.  Teaching  ability  is  a  prerequisite  of  success,  yet  all 
possessing  that  alone  are  not  safe  guardians  of  the  young.  The  good 
teacher  is  not  a  one  ideaistj  possessed  of  a  single  thought  or  a  single  excel- 
knee,  physical,  mental  or  moral,  but  one  combining  all  of  these  excellences 
to  as  great  aa  extent  as  is  possible.  The  teacher  is  a  model,  necessarily, 
so,  whether  a  desirable  one  or  otherwise.  The  daguerreotypeist  produces, 
not  what  he  or  the  subject  may  wish,  but  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
origiiia],  combining  the  excellences  and  the  defects ;  so,  the  teacher,  what- 
ever the  characler  may  be,  reproduces  himself  or  herself,  the  perfection  of 
the  transformation  depending  upon  circumstances.  A  good  teacher  infuses 
the  vital  forces  of  a  vigorous,  analytical  and  comprehensive  intellect  into  a 
whole  school,  in  some  degree  at  least,  leaving  an  impress  not  easily  efiaced. 
The  mfluence  of  such  must  be  felt,  when  clearness  of  perception,  versatility 
of  talent,  energy  and  general  efficiency  are  combined.  ^  As  is  th^  teacher, 
so  will  the  pnpils  be,''  is  a  maxim  that  contains  more  important  truth  than 
elegance  of  expreadon.  A  phlegmatic  teacher  is  soon  surrounded  by  a 
comparatively  inert  school,  while  one  from  whose  countenance  the  internal 
fire  of  intellect  is  constantly  emanating,  soon  reproduces  himself,  soon 
creating^  so  to  speak,  a  new  order  of  beings.  He  who  fails  to  control  his 
swn  emotions  and  temper,  as  certainly  fails  to  control  his  pupils.  If  the 
teacher  ^  scatters,"  fails  in  system,  his  or  her  pupils  will  be  loose  in  their 
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from  sad  experience  that  the  labor  of  ^  unlearning  **  is  do  trifling  task ;  that 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  eradicate  the  tangled  and  matted  roots  of  false 
idea?,  than  to  sow  the  seeds  of  truth.  Erroneous  views,  imbibed  in  this 
peculiarly  receptive  period,  are  like  seed  deposited  in  a  fertile  soil, 
springing  up  vigorously  and  soon  monopolizing  the  whole. 

If  to  the  considerations  already  adduced,  we  add  the  fact  that  but  few  of 
the  mass  of  pupils  ever  enter  the  High  Schools,  and  many,  if  they  enter 
the  Grammar  department,  do  not  complete  the  course,  we  have  abundant 
reasons  for  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  these  grades. 

QhOperaiian  of  Parents. — ^In  a  certain  sense,  at  least,  the  teacher  is  an 
agent,  acting  instead  of  the  parents,  the  parents  having  the  superior  inter- 
ests. The  teacher  may. be  controlled  by  financial  considerations,  having, 
more  reference  to  appearances  and  to  personal  interests  than  to  real  prog- 
ress— mental  and  moral  culture,  —  while  the  parent  is  the  party  more 
immediately  affected ;  the  one  having  the  most  vital  interests,  contributing 
freely  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  success  of  these  schools 
is  success  in  society  in  general  and  in*  the  families  of  the  patrons  in  par- 
ticular, while  a  failure. detracts  from  the  public  good  and  involves  a  useless 
expenditure  of  public  and  private  funds.  The  schools  constitute  an  inher- 
itance, the  personal  wealth  of  the  common  people,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
special  regard,  an  incentive  to  foster  them  with  a  commendable  tenderness. 
These  relations  involve  the  idea  of  a  positive  duty  and  privilege  to  visit 
these  schools  as  frequently  as  circumstances  will  permit,  carefully  noting 
their  methods  of.  instruction,  their  management,  scrutinizing  the  labors  of 
the  teachers  as  carefully  as  the  business  man  does  those  of  his  clerks, 
manifesting,  at  least,  as  much  interest  in  the  education  of  our  children  as 
we  do  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  our  residences.  Such  visits  are 
not  only  profitable  to  the  parents,  but  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
to  teachers.  It  is  only  by  such  visits  and  personal  examination  that 
parents  are  enabled  to  judge  accurately  of  their  condition  and  of  their 
advantages,  as  a  means  of  elevating  society.  They  have  more  interests  in 
these  schools  than  the  teachers  or.  visitors,  and  if  they  have  grievances, 
they  may  demand  to  be  heard — after  having  made  themselves  familiar  with 
them — but  not  till  then.  They  only  have  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  management  of  a  school  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  its  con- 
dition by  occasional  or  frequent  visits.  Such  visits  often  have  a  marked 
effect  in  removing  prejudices  and  objections,  since  some  of  these  are  imag- 
inary. Again,  both  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  a  direct  claim  upon  the 
parents  for  personal  visits,  sympathy  and  co-operaiion.  If  they  are  seldom 
or  never  seen  in  the  school-room,  while  they  frequent  places  of  amuse- 
ment, it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  such  parents  have  but  little  interest  in 
'  the  education  of  their  children,  and  that  they  attach  but  little  importance 
to  the  schoola.     Such  inferences  are  unavoidable,  unless  it  is  supposed 
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men  cannot  be  found  to  give  their  time  to  this  duty.  Other  callings 
insare  better  rewards;  and  other  pursaits  are  too  engrossing  to  allow 
much  time  for  visiting  the  schools,  and  for  conference  with  parents  and 
teachers.  And  we  see  no  prospect  of  any  change  in  the  future.  Would 
it  not  be  well,  then,  to  inquire  if  some  plan  cannot  be  adopted  to  meet 
this  want  ?  Instead  of  the  occasional  and  fitful  supervision,  which  under 
the  present  system  is  all  that  can  be  bestowed,  can  there  not  be  substituted 
a  constant  oversight  ?  one  that  shall  weekly  or  daily  if  need  be,  engage  in 
the  work  of  lifting  up  and  efficiently  maintaining  our  schools?  We  think 
this  can  be  attained  only  by  conferring  the  active  supervision  upon  a  per- 
son chosen  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Without  elaborating  our  views 
upon  this  topic,  for  want  of  time,  we  content  ourselves  with  simply  recom- 
mending, that  the  town  choose  or  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

Sekoci  CbiiMMftee.— John  Dwiobt,  Jos.  B.  6bbouu>,  A.  Sumkbb  Deaax. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


ACUSHNET. 


School-ffoiuei — ^Another  subject  to  which  we  wish  to  call  your  attention 
is  that  of  the  school-houses,  and  hope  it  wiU  receive  from  you  that  consid- 
eration which  its  importance  demands. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  school-house  as  well  as  our 
dwellings  ought  to  possess  attractions  for  our  children ;  and  consequently 
while  many  have  built  new  and  expensive  dwellings,  or  remodelled  the 
old  ones,  and  embellished  them  with  things  that  make  home  pleasant  ana 
delightful,  the  school-house  has  been  allowed  to  remain  nearly  as  it  was 
when  occupied  by  a  former  generation. 

Make  your  school-houses  spacious,  comfortable,  and  convenient — ^beautify 
them  as  you  would  your  dwellings,  if  you  wish  to  make  favorable  impres- 
sions upon  your  children  with  regard  to  the  value  you  attach  to  the 
institution  of  the  Public  Schools. 

SckoU  CammitUt.'^F,  W.  Wzhg,  Gbobgb  P.  Mobsb,  Ricbabd  Davis. 

ATTLEBOROUGH. 

In  previops  reports,  we  might  almost  say  from  time  immemorial,  we 
ha^e  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  district  system.  We  are  not  to  repeat 
the  considerations  which  we  have  urged  on  former  occasions,  but  we  will 
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most  important  troths.  Why  should  not  a  somewhat  critical  knowledge  of 
oar  vernacular  language  be  considered  indispensable  to  all  who  have  the 
ability  and  opportunity  to  acquire  it  ?  And  yet  few,  very  few  indeed  of 
our  boys  pretend  to  make  grammar  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  their 
coarse  of  study.  We  deplore  this  tendency  as  an  evil  which  calls  for 
immediate  reform.  Analysis,  parsing  and  scanning  of  the  works  of 
standard  authors,  discipline  the  mind  as  effectually  as  does  mathematical 
reasoning  and  conclusion.  Surely  is  it  not  as  important  that  a  communica- 
tion in  writing  should  be  faultless  in  orthography,  etymology  and  syntax-* 
expressing  neither  too  little  nor  too  much,  as  that  the  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions therein  be  correct  ?  Besides,  cultivating  a  grammatical  taste  enables 
one  to  discover  beauties  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression,  and  inclines 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  indefinitely.  We  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  this  neglect  calls  upon  parents 
and  teachers  for  a  prompt  remedy,  for  in  most  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
this  town  the  study  of  grammar  has  reached  low- water  mark.  Educa- 
tion— ^what  is  it  ?  We  conceive  that  he  has  a  well  educated  mind  whose 
passions  and  aspirations  are  regulated  and  guided  in  the  proper  channels 
of  thought  and  action,  and  whose  moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  culti- 
vated and  developed  in  harmonious  proportion.  We  conceive  it  to  be  the 
object  of  Public  Schools  to  supply  the  elementary  training — ^in  conjunction 
with  home  influences — ^necessary  to  acquire  this  all-important  accomplish- 
ment. Is  not  such  a  consummation  worthy  of  patient  and  persistent  effort 
and  many  sacrifices  ?  How  otherwise  can  it  be  attained  than  by  study, 
application,  reflection  and  investigation  ?  Is  it  not  as  true  of  the  brain  as 
of  the  muscle  that  alternate  exercise  and  rest  give  to  it  a  power  not 
acquired  in  any  other  manner?  If  it  be  true  that  they  who  think  much 
will  be  more  likely  to  think  correctly  and  profoundly,  than  they  whose 
minds  have  not  been  subjected  to  rigid  study  or  continuous  thought;  will 
not  they  who  think  correctly  and  deeply,  be  more  useful  in  their  day  and 
generation  than  those  whose  trifling  minds  never  penetrate  to  the  substra- 
tum of  principle  underlying  all  mental  or  physical  phenomena  ?  Cannot 
much  that  b  elevating  be  impressed  upon  the  average  human  mind  by 
early  and  judicious  training?  External  circumstances  do  something. 
Teachers  and  schools  much  more — ^but  parents  and  home  influences  do — 
or  riiould  do— most  in  accomplishing  this  desirable  result. 

School  CommiUee. — Waltxb  D.  Nichols,  O.  £.  Frxnch,  Albert  E.  Dean. 

DARTMOUTH. 

While  we  assume  that  all  will  agree  with  us  that  there  must  be,  to 
insiire  success,  a  respectable  degree  of  order  in  our  schools  we  know  that 
tbere  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  it  shall  be  attained.    The 
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idea  aeems  to  be  entertained  bj  inBnjr,  though  upo 
Iheir  opiniooB  we  cannot  imagine,  that  a  achool— -I 
a  variety  of  elements — can  be  ruled  perfectly  and 
corporal  punishment,  if  not  all  oth^  modes,  shoul 
Bchool-room. 

Many  beaulifnl  theories  are  advanced,  shoning 
mle  and  reduce  to  perfect  harmonj  the  most  disc 
All  this  is,  doubtless,  beantiful  in  theory,  but  sadl; 
praciice. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tide  of  opiaioo  setii 
ing  of  all  punishment  for  the  miMlemeanors  of  thi 
see  that  the  results  of  the  experiment,  so  far  as  it 
factory  even  to  its  advocates. 

We  often  find  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  a  Si 
story  that  tells  of  an  unruly  boy  who  bos  been  wc 
of  a  turbulent  school  that  has  been  reduced  to  th< 
-  nothing  but  love ;  the  object  of  which  is,  no  doul 
that  no  other  power  ought  or  need  be  used  by  par 
case.  And  yet  we  find,  perhaps  in  another  columi 
America,"  who  rules  the  "  old  folks,"  and  not  with 
we  to  blame  the  young  for  being  what  we  strive  tc 

We  do  not  advocate  a  return  to  the  old  system 
with  an  iron  rule— of  never  indulging  them ;  of 
length  from  us  ;  of  never  sympathizicg  with  them 
play,  their  joys  or  iheir  sorrows.  It  is  a  sad  thin^ 
DS  either  aa  parents  or  teachers ;  but  is  it  not  mor 
respect  or  reverence  usP  and  while  tyrannical 
is  not  a  greater  mistake  being  made  on  the  other  1 

We  occasionally  hear  those  who  reluctantly  adm 
ral  punishment  mournfully  regret  that  we  have  i 
point  where  it  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  Bu 
the  opinion  that  another  race  must  be  created  befoi 
necessity  in  certain  cases. 

The  Supreme  Being — who  is  Love — uses  the 
his  erring  children.  And  physical  pain  is  often  en 
and  physical  laws.  And  who  will  presume  to  sa; 
experience  to  bring  Ihe  careless  and  wayward  bad 

We  do  not  advocate  tyranny  in  teachers;  on  1 
01^  them  to  govern  in  the  mildest  possible  mann< 
when  all  other  proper  means  liave  failed.  We  woi 
in  view  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  their  posiiio; 
of  success,  that  they  strive  unceasingly  to  win  the  Ic 
that  to  this  end  they  give  them  their  sympathy  in  I 
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plays,  in  their  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  intellectaal  welfare,  and  show 
them  their  great  aim  is  to  do.  them  good. 

School  0MMH(tee.-*FRAHCi8  W.  KAflon,  Johh  Gbbt,  Bobbbt  P.  Gitfobd. 

DIGHTON. 

We  wonld  prefer  to  exclude  all  coercive  measures  from  the  school- 
room, leaving  its  order  to  establish  itself,  as  the  result  of  a  manifest 
interest  and  application  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
and  reciprocal  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  pupLLs.  But  this  is  hardly 
practicaUe  so  long  as  many  of  the  pupils  are  so  ill  governed,  or  not  at  all 
governed,  at  home.  Our  schools  are  not  composed  on  any  principle  of 
selection.  They  contain  elements  of  every  variety  of  home  culture,  and 
their  highest  interest,  as  well  as  the  life-long  welfare  of  some  that  compose 
them,  would  seem  to  demand  that  when  Christian  love,  and  moral  suasion, 
and  long-suffering  patience  have  proved  unavailing,  in  the  case  of  any 
offender  against  established  order,  inflexible  law  must  intervene  and 
employ  its  instruments  of  coercion.  But  whatever  means  are  employed, 
the  teacher  should  be  careful  lest  he  lower  the  moral  tone  of  his  school, 
by  securii^  only  a  mere  inert,  passive  conformity  to  his  commands,  other 
than  a  cheerful  and  willing  co-operation  with  his  efforts,  in  accomplishing 
the  proposed  end  of  the  discipline. 

In  speaking  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  school-room,  the  general  subject 
of  morality  is  at  once  suggested.  The  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  require 
good  behavior  to  be  taught  in  all  our  Public  Schools.  Sectarianism 
being  proscribed,  teachers  are  liable  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
teach  nothing  that  is  not  of  a  literary  character.  The  teachers  should 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  their  duties,  in  this  respect,  extend  much  farther. 
They  should  endeavor  to  form  and  promote  habits  of  punctuality  and  reg- 
ularity, of  diligence  and  love  of  labor,  of  economy,  of  perseverance,  of 
forethought,  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  of  mercy  to  inferior  animals,  of 
f<irgivenes8  of  injuries,  of  charitableness,  of  justice  and  respect  for  prop- 
erty, of  respect  for  superiors,  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  laws,  of 
troth,  of  reverence  for  God  and  obedience  to  his  laws.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  give  a  child  a  thorough  moral  training  without  cultivating  his 
intellect,  it  wonld  be  far  better  than  to  train  the  intellect  and  leave  the 
moral  nature  uncared  for.  As  knowledge  is  power,  the  more  of  it  one  has, 
the  more  power  for  evil  he  possesses^  if  that  knowledge  is  wrongly 
directed. 

Bekooi  Cmmittee.— Gbobob  £.  Goodino,  C.  W.  Tubheb. 

86 
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FAIRHAVEN. 

Withont  Beeming  to  Actively  cooperate,  parents  may  do  i 
maintaining  good  order  and  discipline.  Do  not  accept  all 
jnst  criticisms ;  better  dismias  the  child  with  aa  admonition 
conduct,  and  if  the  complaint  seem  well  founded,  visit  tfa 
learn  from  him  the  true  state  of  the  case  and  adjust  it  wi 
so  conducting  as  to  impress  the  child  with  a  kindlj  regard  t 
his  teacher,  and  the  idea  that  his  authority  and  the  disciplin< 
are  to  be  muotained.  Such  an  interriew  between  a  tei 
parent  feeling  aggrieved,  must  almost  surely  result  in  a 
understanding,  and  in  eecuring  the  good  of  the  child  and  iht 

We  say,  therefore,  visit  the  schools  frequently,  and 
acquainted  personally  with  the  teacher  and  his  methods  of  J 
governing.  Encourage  him  by  showing  an  interest  in  the  p 
own  children,  and  the  advancement  of  the  school  in  general 
the  vi^ts  of  parents  and  citizens  may  prove  quite  aa  benefi< 
the  committee.  The  pupils  aller  a  time  become  accustome< 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the  schot 
the  entrance  of  parents  or  neighbors  into  the  school-room  i 
of  their  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  ihe  school  or  s 
members  of  it. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  somewhat  unequal  distribution 
money  are  unavoidable  where  the  inhabitants  ore  much 
where  the  schools  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  accommo( 
are  more  removed  from  the  centre  of  population ;  but  Iht 
this  town  and  the  location  of  its  people  are  such,  we  belie 
of  reducing  the  number  of  schools  and  of  a  more  econoi 
tnre  of  the  money  among  them,  without  mjostice  to  a 
purpose  your  committee  think  the  present  district  syati 
abolished  or  the  town  re-districted,  and  we  earnestly  press 
your  consideration.  We  do  not  see  how  the  condition  of  I 
be  advanced  to  that  degree  of  excellence  which  the  educe 
your  children  demand,  without  a  much  larger  appropriation 
ask  for,  or  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  shall  enable  us  b 
mize  what  is  every  year  so  liberally  voted.  The  school  U 
made  longer,  nor  can'we  surely  retain  our  beat  teachers,  01 
in  place  of  the  indifferent 

Sdiail  CoauuiUtt, — Isaac  Faibobild,  Cbableb  Dsbw. 

FALL  RIVER. 
Oramnutr  Sehoolt.— -Grammar  Schools  occupy  an  impo 
the  system  of  public  instruction.    Hany  scholars  never  go 
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before  leaying  Bchool  altogether,  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  Consequently 
these  schools  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  give  pupils  as  much  practical 
knowledge  as  possible.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object 
much  more  depends  upon  the  mode  of  instruction,  than  upon  the  course  of 
stadj  pursued  or  the  text-books  prescribed.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
course  of  study  adopted  for  our  Grammar  Schools  is  as  good  as  any  in  use ; 
and  the  schools  themselves  will  compare  favorably  with  others  of  the  «ame 
grade  in  the  cities  which  I  have  visited  the  past  year. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  too  many  young  people  leave 
oor  Public  Schools  having  more  knowledge  of  books  and  recitations  than 
of  useful  things  and  the  plain  realities  of  life.  Memory  is  cultivated  more 
than  the  reasoning  powers,  and  attention  is  given  too  much  to  scholastic 
formalities,  when  it  should  be  directed  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  -This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  higher,  but  also  of  the  lower  grades'  of  schools. 

Occlisional  experimental  lectures  on  the  leading  principles  of  the  sci- 
ences, in  their  connection  with  the  useful  arts,  would  be  very  instructive 
and  profitable  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  especially  to  those  who  do  not  go 
to  the  High  School.  Many  things  in  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  illus- 
trated so  as  to  be  well  understood,  without  the  use  of  text-books.  The 
book  of  nature  is  far  more  .interesting  to  the  young  than  any  school-book. 
The  kite  and  the  doud  taught  Dr.  Franklin  more  of  the  nature  of 
electricity  than  was  known  to  mankind  at  that  time. 

Declamation  and  compositions  are  not  taught  to  the  extent  they  should 
be  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  the  pupils  in 
tbese  schools  are  not  old  enough  to  construct  sentences  to  any  great  extent, 
much  less  to  write  either  essays  or  disquisitions  on  specified  themes.  If 
they  are  not  old  enough,  when  will  they  be>?  The  average  age  of  all  the 
students  now  in  Harvard  College,  when  they  entered,  was  less  than 
eighteen  years,  notwithstanding  the  high  standard  of  admission.  The 
average  age  of  the  pupils  who  entered  our  High  School  last  year,  was 
fifteen  years  seven  and  a  three-fourths  months.  I  know  of  no  city  in  the  State, 
in  which  the  scholars,  who  entered  the  High  School  last  year,  were  as  old 
oo  an  average,  as  those  who  entered  our  High  School.  It  appears  to  me 
that  persons  fifteen  years  of  age  are  old  enough  to  practise  English 
composition  much  more  than  is  customary  in  our  Grammar  Schools. 

Declamation,  rightly  taught,  cultivates  expression,  a  very  desirable 
attainment  in  itself,  and  a  valuable  aid  to  good  reading.  As  to  want  of 
time  for  these  exercises  in  connection  with  other  prescribed  studies,  my 
views  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  teaching  in  general.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  not  only  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  pupils,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  as  to  the  true 
order  of  study  in  Public  Schools.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
me  is  a  presentation  of  my  own  opinions  on  these  topics. 
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High  School. — ^The  utility  and  importance  of  a  ! 
ciiiea  and  large  lowns,  are  generally  acknow 
icators  ;  and  there  is  a  law  of  the  State  reqnir 
9  hundred  flunilies,  to  eatabliah  and  maintain  a 
ools  are  virtnally  the  colleges  of  the  populac 
iducted  on  broad  and  generauH  principles,  by  8 
ned  and  extended  cultivation  of  mind  and  hearl 
!nlB  in  promoting  Christien  civiliKalion  ;  and  aa 
ter  them,  with  the  tenderest  care,  by  lending  I 
listance  tending  towards  perfection.  To  secure 
latituted,  organized  and  conducted  so  as  to  vin.pi 
■e  they  fall  far  short  of  fulfilling  their  desigi 
npathy  and  support  which  they  need  to  make  1 
intalities  in  moulding  the  public  mind  for  the  ful 
ititntiona  of  a  democratic  republic. 
The  value  of  a  High  School,  then,  depends  in  a 
erest  wliicli  the  public  take  in  it  as  an  educalioi 
ereat,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  nature  and  cha: 
elf.  When  by  its  inherent  virtue,  shining  forth 
ainments  of  its  scholars,  it  demands  public  att< 
nee,  then  and  not  till  then,  it  will  receive  a  eoi 
rt,  aside  from  all  pecuniary  considerations; 
ildren  will  duly  appreciate  the  great  privilege  of 
ititution  in  which  tbe  whole  community  feel  a  de 
hen  a  High  School  is  what  it  ongbt  to  be  in  its 
;  people,  then  it  becomes  both  useful  and  populai 
Wherever  a  High  School  fails  to  secure  the 
lich  it  deserves  in  the  ayatem  of  popular  edu 
iiool  or  the  public  is  in  fuult.  It  would  be  unrei 
ichool  of  any  sort  could  be  eatAblished  and  mai 
a  wanta  of  alL  Nevertheless,  a  High  School  r 
nta  that  even  tbe  most  capiious  cavillers  would 
nmanding  virtues.  Aa  soon  as  it  could  be  ma< 
!idow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  graduates  of  such  a  acl 
)  educational  world,  including  literature,  the  ac 
belles-lettres,  and  that  young  men  were  as  well 
in  any  seminary,  then  the  citizens  as  a  whole,  1 
luld  be  gained,  hut  much  lost,  by  sending  th( 
trnction,  either  to  Public  or  Private  Schools. 
A  High  School  adapted  to  our  condition  and  wa 
oly  a  dassical  nor  exclusively  a  scientiAc  insti 
lich  our  young  people  might  fit  for  college,  i 
encea  to  the  uaeful  aits ;  in  other  words,  a  schc 
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might  receive  normal  instmction  in  branches  leading  legitimatelj  to  the 
learned  professions,  and  to  responsible  positions  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  in  which  joung  ladies  might  derivei  from  polite 
literature  and  other  refining  influences,  all  the  accomplishments  of  women 
of  practical  cnltare  and  Christian  worth. 

AdvU  Evening  Sckoob* — ^In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  in  my  first 
report,  and  in  compliance  with  a  law  of  the  State,  the  school  committee 
passed  a  vote  that  no  scholars  under  fifteen  jears  of  age  should  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  Evening  Schools.  The  influence  of  this  action  of  the 
committee  was  very  beneficial  to  the  Evening  Schools,  the  past  winter, 
which  were  opened  in  Armory  Hall,  on  Bedford  Street,  and  in  National 
Hall,  on  South  Main  Street.  At  the  commencement,  both  ^lla  were 
crowded ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  there  was  ample  room  for  all 
in  attendance.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  both  schools  was  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three ;  the  average  attendance  in  Armory  Hall  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, — ^the  number  belonging,  two*  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  The  average  attendance  in  National  H^  wa3  eighty-one, — 
whole  number  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

These  schools  were  in  session  sixteen  weeks.  From  the  registers,  it 
appears  that  the  school  in  National  Hall  was  visited  eight  times  by  the 
superintendent,  and  three  times  by  different  members  of  the  committee ; 
and  that  the  other  school  was  visited  the  same  number  of  times  by  the 
committee,  and  ^  frequently  "  by  the  superintendent. 

Our  citizens  may  feel  assured  that  the  public  money  was  not  unprofit- 
ably  spent  the  past  winter  for  the  support  of  the  adult  Evening  Schools. 
BMperiniemhnt—DjLSiKL  W.  StEVSSs. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

GavemmenL — ^The  government  of  the  school-room  has  generally  been 
considered  an  excellent  illustration  on  a  small  scale  of  limited  monarchy ; 
but  we  have  had  now,  for  about  two  years,  in  the  Fifth  Street  Grammar 
Sehool,  in  the  principal's  room,  a  school  that  is  self-governing,  a  little 
model  republic  and  a  very  good  model  too.  The  girls  and  boys  make 
their  own  laws  and  choose  their  own  officers  to  execute  them,  and  we 
challenge  the  State  to  produce  a  better  governed  school,  whether  con- 
sidered in  its  general  deportment,  the  work  done,  or  the  character  evolved. 

JSbwkmd  Gr€unmar  School  Assoeiaiion. — About  two  years  ago  Master 
Woodward,  a  boy  in  humble  life  in  the  Middle  Street  Xxrammar  School, 
ecMieeived  the  idea  of  forming  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  profanity 
and  vulgarity.  The  idea  was  well  received  by  his  teachers  and  comrades, 
and  also  by  the  superintendent,  and  a  society  has  been  organized  called 
the  **  Howland  Grammar  School  Association,"  in  honcnr  of  Mrs.  Rachel 
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Honland,  who  had  exhibited  a  deep  interest  in  the  under 
given  aabslanliat  proofs  of  her  desire  for  its  Baccess.  O: 
July  last,  this  society  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  larges 
city,  when  addreseea  were  made  by  several  of  ils  own  ni' 
Mra.  Howland  and  other  friends  of  the  enterprise.  Su 
society  gave  a  collation  in  Pierian  Hall,  to  which  they  : 
government,  the  school  board,  the  teachers  of  ihe  Gramm; 
other  friends.  We  bul  this  movement  as  being  one  in  the 
A  society  of  this  kind  formed  by  boys,  among  themselves, 
and  managed  by  themselves,  as  it  is,  is  a  precarsor  of  t 
things.  Boys  at  this  age  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  tern 
more  easily  led  astray  than  at  any  other  time  in  life ;  ani 
will  save  them  from  the  foolish,  ungentlemanly  and  wicket 
ity  and  vulgarity,  will  do  more  than  save  them  from  th« 
save  them  from  evils  to  which  these  sins  lead ;  and  as  in 
wrong  one  seldom  stops  with  the  commission  of  a  single  w 
work  of  reformation^  these  hoys  are  properly  eaconrage 
stop  until  they  have  developed  manly,  Christian  charactei 
their  own  salvation.  Vfe  commend  their  undertaking  t 
pathy  and  encouragement  of  Ihe  whole  community. 

Teaeheri'  Salariet. — We  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
tion,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  our  teachers,  as 
themselves  to  their  duties.  Even  the  pa  reals  themselves 
so  much  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  as  di 
teachers.  We  know  of  no  class  in  the  community  who 
perform  service  that  demands  so  much  time,  labor  and  mc 
one's  self  for,  so  much  tact,  talent  and  ability  to  proper 
which  BO  severely  taxes  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  pe 
BO  poorly  paid  as  that  of  Public  School  teachers.  It  ii 
engaged  in  school  but  about  six  hours  a  day  for  five  days  ij 
their  classes,  bul  this  is  by  no  means  all  nor  the  principal  c 
time.  The  successful  teacher  must  ever  be  a  learner 
ncquiunt  themselves  with  the  progress  in  lileratare,  in  sciei 
They  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  new  systi 
and  he  able  to  decide  on  the  best  A  broad  and  liberal  • 
tial  to  the  thorough  teacher,  and  so  far  aa  this  is  gainei 
requires  money  to  buy  tbem  and  time  for  their  study, 
oar  lady  teachers  have  been  increased  (be  present  year 
fifteen  per  cent.,  while  the  salaries  of  the  gentleman  teach 
Btanlially  the  same.  It  mast  be  apparent  to  every  tax>paj 
supports  a  family,  that  onr  gentlemen  teachers  cannot,  wil 
support  a  wife  and  children  as  a  teacher's  family  shoul 
No  one  renders  a  belter  service  to  the  community  than  the 
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is  a  shame  to  us  if  his  income  from  his  teadiing  does  not  jield  him  an 
adequate  support  for  his  family.  Not  only  should  the  teacher  be  paid  a 
salary  sufficient  to  meet  current  needs,  but  the  salary  should  be  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  lay  by  something  for  old  age,  when  he  cannot  teach. 
The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  as  difficult  of  performance,  their  labors  are 
80  important  and  useful,  as  those  of  any  class  of  persons  in  any  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  the  same  financial  inducements  should  be  held  out  to 
them,  and  the  same  rewards  attend  their  faithful  effi)rts,  as  to  other 
callings.in  life.  While  he  feeds  the  minds  of  our  children,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  he  has  the  means  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  his  own  door. 
OUttraon.— Chablis  Almt. 

Tike  Primary  Schools^ — ^Ih  last  yearns  report  I  spoke  in  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  reformation  that  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  grade  of  schools,  and  expressed  my  purpose  to  request  of  the 
incoming  board  the  means  to  fit  up  two  of  our  primary  rooms,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  with  the  requisite  appurtenances  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  new  methods,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  give  experimental 
lectures  to  the  teachers  of  this  grade. 

Your  board,  with  kindly  promptness,  seconded  my  desires;  and  the 
rooms,  one  in  the  Bush  Street,  the  other  in  the  Cedar  Street  school-house, 
were  furnished  accordingly.  Before  they  were  in  readiness,  I  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  school  committee  room  on  the  principles  of  the 
new  system  as  distinguished  from  the  old,  and  then  transferred  my  efforts 
to  the  rooms  in  question. 

I  tiave  not  anticipated  nor  desired  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Primary  Schools.  Any  such  changes  would  be  likely  to  be 
only  flashy,  superficial  applications  of  the  new  system,  that  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  teachers  have  first  to  understand  intelligently  and 
thoroughly  the  principles  involved  in  this  reform.  They  have  then  to 
feel  their  way  by  experiment,  into  the  full  and  successful  practical  appli- 
cation of  them,  gradually  substituting  the  new  methods  for  the  old.  And 
what  is  equally  material,  and  not  within  their  power  to  compass,  their 
school  must  be  reorganized  so  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  two  classes 
in  each  room. 

These  prerequisites  will  necessitate  slow  progress.  In  my  own  experi- 
mental lectures,  1  have  to  make  haste  slowly,  practising  as  I  must  with 
little  children,  to  whom  what  I  seek  to  accomplish  is  strange  and  untried ; 
and  if  I  succeed  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers  at  each 
lectors,  a  single  point  of  the  multitude  that  pertain  to  the  subject,  I  feel 
that  I  have  done  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Much  ground, 
therefore,  still  remains  to  be  passed  over.  But  even  thus  far,  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  real  progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
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erfected  reaulla  at  wbich  I  am  aimmg.  The 
leir  cordial  attealion.  The  best  spirit  is  pT 
jme  of  them  the  subject  ia  not  new ;  and  thi 
eartily  ihe  ajalematlc  consideration  of  nhat  I 
iterest  in,  and  maile  a  partial  application  of. 
reed  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the  cor 
rith  intelligent  resolation  are  steadil^r  and  a 
lodes  of  leaching  into  conformity  with  the  nc 
hink  that  the  teachers  of  this  grade,  as  a  bod 
be  folloiring  propositions  as  the  comprehensiTe 

1.  The  methods  of  teaching  which  have  pi 
Mmaiy  Schools  are  entirely  ialse  i  becanse  1 
vhich  DBtnre  develops  the  mind  of  a  child.  It 
herefore,  that  a  Primary  teacher  should  compn 
'outfaful  mind,  and  its  mode  of  operation. 

2.  The  faculties  through  which  nature  first  d 
ire  the  perceptions.  Therefore  in  teachiog  I 
igencies  of  instruction  must  in  all  cases  be 
EfbatcTer  cannot  be  thus  taught  is  beyond  t 
mything  otherwise  is  to  retard  their  developE 
Dvariably  to  be  appealed  to  through  the  senses. 
precede  its  abstract  symbol,  the  word ;  and  a 
vithout  associating  sound  with  sense. 

S.  Eye,  ear  and  hand  should  all  he  syst 
liabitsof  accurate  observation  maybe  formed. 
:o  discrimioale  with  precision  between  differen 
lifferent  forms,  sizes,  colors,  appearances;  th 
neosures  of  weight  aod  resistance,  and  those 
bo  scope  of  the  sense  of  touch.  These  are  : 
education. 

4.  The  body  must  sacredly, be  cared  for  if 
rherefore,  no  constrained  positions  must  hi 
exercises  must  be  judiciously  interspersed  amo 
Quscle  as  well  as  mind. 

5.  To  keep  a  small  child  sitting  still  with  n 
ipon  nature,  and  an  individual  and  public  wron 
oust  have  something  given  it  to  do;  some  lei 
ure  to  imitate ;  anything  except  being  assign 
ind  told  to  study  it. 

6.  The  roinda  of  little  children  tire  speedi 
Ifteen  mioules  is  as  long  as  any  recitation 
Primary  SchooL 
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nal  difladvantage  in  the  other  achools,  or  detrimen 
he  boys  of  tender  ago  irho  answer  to  the  same  A 
'  coune  the  ialellectual  progress  of  such  a  s( 
>sing.  Necesiariljr  aubdivided  into  many  clause 
K>d  material  U  wanting  to  the  posaibilii;  of  rapid 
esB  attentitih  can  be  bestowed  on  each  iodividua 
r  ordinary  circumstances ;  while  in  addition,  the  » 

interposing  those  vexatious  interruptions  to  t 
bis  which  would  be  inevitable  were  they  dist 
!  the  advantages  of  the  school  to  the  peace,  o 
;  of  the  other  schools,  are  of  a  marked  and  vital 
ich  is  a  rapid  statemeat  of  the  organization 
ol,  and  the  good  efieds  of  its  formation  on  the  ol 
I  said,  vigilant  circumspection  prevents  or  neul 

been  feared.  And  let  us  congratulate  ourselv 
ixislence  of  such  a  school  in  a  community  like  tli 

to  allay  Ihe  anuetjes  of  many  parents  as  (o  i 
r  children,  and  to  bring  in  and  keep  in  our  Pul 
lars  whose  thoughtful  home  training  makes  tl 

useful  element.  Just  here  occurs  tbe  point,- 
(tnly  point  having  a  show  of  validity, — wherein 
ight  into  disrepute  with  a  large  and  increasing  i 
ir  advantages,  such  will  admit,  are  great  i  but 
'  necessitate  are  fearful.  It  is  qnestionable  whetl 
inbjected  to  them;  and  as  for  placing  pure-min 

formative  period  of  their  lires,  in  the  eompan 
;ar  in  speech  and  behavior,  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
repeat  it,  this  is  the  only  forcible  ai^ument  that 
stem  of  Public  Schools ;  and  it  ia  so  oflen  urged 
t  candid  and  serious  consideration.  On  genera 
t  heartily  in  tbe  democracy  of  education.  I  belii 
raining  for  a  boy,  here  in  America,  to  fit  him  for 
,  to  empty  him  of  all  narrow,  exclusive  and  I 
k  him  healthfully  into  the  roadways  of  his  life-i 
V  how  to  meet  tbose  who  hail  from  every  class  o 

common  plane  of  manly  and  generous  endeav< 
le  promiscuous  public  of  a  Common  School.  A 
^ng  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  girb  of  a 

be  their  station,  in  the  opportunity  to  realise  thi 

Common  School,  the  impartial  democracy  of  vir 
erealily  of  the  ennobling  characteristics  of  bun 
1  truth,  that  it  is  very  frequently  contrasts  of  oi 
not  of  personal  worth,  that  separate  between  the 
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elieve  that  such  a  charge  as  this  Kgarnst  the  practical  influence 
D  Schools,  takes  the  question  out  of  the  range  of  general  prin- 
1  that  those  parenta  who  honestly  prefer  it  have  a  clum  to  our- 
ng  and  respectful  attention.  This  admission,  I  am  aware,  will 
I^  met  by  two  replies,  from  two  very  different  points  of  sight. 
IB  haod,  it  will  be  said  that  human  nature  is  human  nature 
i,  and  that  the  moral  distinctions  supposed  to  exist  between 
!  Frivale  Schools  are  less  real  than  might  at  first  appear ;  that 
;hools  are  select  only  because  various  indiriduals,  following  out 
rences,  select  to  send  their  children  there ;  and  therefore  one  is 
US  sure  of  bettering  the  moral  surroundings  of  his  children,  1^ 
liem  from  a  Public  to  a  Private  School.  Moral  dangers  pertain 
kind  of  schooL  The  difference  will  be  found  to  be  limited 
irely  to  the  coarseness  of  the  impurities  in  the  one  case,  and  the 

of  them  in  the  other.  And  moralists  are  by  no  means  decided 
liese  aspects  of  impurity  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pernicious, 
other  band,  tt  wiU  be  bluffly  asserted  that  all  squeamishness  on 

is  ridiculous.  Children,  and  especially  boys,  must  be  exposed 
ion  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  better  for  them  to  get  broken  in 
t  them  meet  all  sorts  of  children  at  school.  It 's  all  the  better. 
or  them, 

this  latter  reasoning, — very  common  I  am  sorry  to  say, — I 
ndignant  protest.  He  who  conscionsly  subjects  his  child  to , 
y  moral  exposure,  flies  in  the  &ce  of  the  clums  of  human 
I  of  the  God  who  made  it.  The  Saviour  taught  us  to  pray, 
not  into  temptation."  And  if  there  be  less  moral  exposure  in  a 
Lan  a  Public  School,  by  all  means  let  the  children  attend 
hools. 

U  the  question  ;  and  without  drawing  any  invidious  distinctions, 
se  brief  references  to  this  important  subject  by  expressing  my 
^tiflcfition  that  the  Ungraded  School,  established  in  part  fo^ 

freeing  our  schools  of  those  elements  whose  influence  might  be 

has  proved,  in  this  and  olher  regards,  so  signal  a  success. 
!ing  forced  upon  elaborate  pleas  to  vindicate  Common  Schools, 
3  practically  saying  lo  our  citiicns.  Come,  one  and  all,  sendyonr 
i  the  Public  Schools.  We  will  employ  as  teachers  only  those 
racters  are  unexceptional,  and  enjoin  them  to  mainlaio  a  diligent 
r  the  moral  condition  of  their  schools,  and  to  protect  from 
luences  every  child  committed  to  their  charge.  And  whenever  a 
ill,  through  speech  or  behavior,  exhibit  traits  that  may  imperil 
it  scholar  shall   be   removed  to  a  more  appropriate  school. 

vulgarity  and  every  injurious  form  of  coarseness  shall  be 
and    nnremiitingly  discountenanced;    and   truth,  purity  and 
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emeni  as  steadily  praised,  iRustrated  and  anpported 

iu  our  Public  Schoob. 

nohnd  Grammar  School  Anoeiation^^-lh^  cbairman  i 
en  in  terms  of  warm  commeadation  of  this  oi^ 
eat  and  importance  of  the  subject  will  justify  some  fur 
t  the  year  1835,  the  brother  of  the  writer  was  maatei 
nmar  School,  in  South  Boston.  It  stood  in  what  wai 
K  and  not  very  refined  neighborhood,  and  many  o{  th 

pro&ne.  Aaxions  for  a  reform  in  tliis  particular,  I 
d  some  of  ihe  purer  and  manlier  among  the  boys  to  fo 
suppression  of  the  vice.  The  plan  succeeded.  T 
me  a  power  in  the  school ;  and,  finally,  whoever  was  i 
it  caste  among  hii  school-fellows, 
oe  day  the  noble  Amos  Lawrence,  oR  one  of  his  hah 
9,  was  passing  the  school  at  recess  time,  when  he  sto 
sfud  to  one  of  the  boys  near  by, "  Why  is  it  that  wbe 
he  other  Grammar  Schoob  when  the  boys  are  out,  I  i 
e  or  less  of  profaoily  and  vulgarity ;  but  here,  where 
ear  more  perhaps  than  anywhere  else,  I  hear  little  or  i 
Oh,  sir,"  ibe  boy  replied,  "  we  have  a  society  pledgi 
gs." 

)eeply  interesled,  Mr.  Lawrence  inquired  more  closely 
he  society,  and  the  next  day  ibe  master  received  a  con 
1  him,  inclosing  fifly  dollars  towards  the  library  of  t! 
embered  it  on  sabsequent  occasions  in  the  same  mam 
Lawrence  School  was  formed  out  of  the  Hanes  distric 

Hawes  School  Society  in  a  new  and  more  comple 
ng  the  name  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  gave  to  it  between 
time  of  bis  death  nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 
I  has  long  been  one  of  the  cherished  purposes  o 
'  circumstances  would  allow  it,  to  repeat  in  some  F 
:r  this  successful  and  most  useful  experiment.     Anc 

here,  when  I  casually  discovered  that  a  similar  societ 
ler  John  Woodard,  of  the  Middle  Street  Gnunmi 
tdy  existing  in  that  school.  It  was  small  in  nlimber 
ence;  but  it  suggested  the  immediate  poesibility  of 
m  and  greater  results. 

called  itself  "The  Howland  Grammar  School  Ass 
pression  of  Profanity  and  Vulgarity,"  taking  the  nami 

of  the  city  who,  at  the  first  intimation  to  her  of  the  i 
!ty,  bad  hastened  to  show  her  heartfelt  interest  in  i: 
XMes. 
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The  remark  BometimeB  corelessljr  escaping  the  lipe  of  a  t 
an  offender,  that  "he  deserves  a  good  whipping,"  betray; 
entirely  miBtakes  the  object  of  school  diecipline. 

I  am  disposed  to  go  farther  than  these  generalities, 
grounds,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  for  believing  ths 
rod  in  schools  is  a  dangerous  mstrumentality  in  a  moi 
that  it  need  be  resorted  to  at  most  only  on  rare  occasi 
sliould  set  our  faces  steadily  towards  its  final  abolishment 
For,  in  the  first  place,  no  man  in  his  senses  favors  rec( 
days,  on  any  theory  of  its  abstract  utility.  On  the  conti 
ically  hud  down,  even  by  its  most  strenuous  advocates, 
be  administered  for  ordinary  delinquencies,  never  until  n 
first  been  exhausted,  and  never  unless  it  be  made  to  oper 
sensibilities  as  well  as  on  the  physical.  Now  let  these  tl 
fairly  earned  out,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  corporal  punisi 
Our  Bchoob  would  instantly  cease. 

Again,  let  us  examine  closely  into  the  validity  of  i 
conditions,  viz.:  that  the  rod  b  never  to  be  resorted  to 
to  operate  on  the  moral  sensibilities  as  well  as  on  the  phy 
doubt  the  fiict  of  a  connection  of  any  sort  between  a 
hand  and  the  moral  sensibilities.  The  logic  that  would 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  exceedingly  lame.  Thei 
admittance  to  the  higher  nature  that  can  be  made  to  o 
directly  by  applying  the  oil  of  birch  to  their  hinges.  ^ 
then  the  use  of  the  rod  is  at  once  estopped, .iiccording  to 
any  and  every  case- 
Again,  it  is  an  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  r 
discipline  were  what  it  should  be,  there  would  be  do  n< 
our  schools. 

This  is  doubtless  very  true.  But  the  reflection  sprii 
mind  of  the  philaothropist,  that  the  class  of  homes  fi 
scholars  come  who  are  most  disorderly  at  school,  is,  for  tl 
in  which  the  standard  of  character  is  degradtngly  low;  in 
and  passion  are  prime  minislera ;  coarseness  of  speech 
the  rule  of  conduct,  and  blows  and  curses  perhaps,  are  s 
hours.  Therefore  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  childr 
blunted  or  imbru,ted ;  and  such  children,  surely,  who  wt 
glance  to  be  governable  only  by  brute  force,  are  of  t 
should  be  made  to  feel  it  least.  Instead  of  reproducing  . 
principles  and  methods  of  government  that  have  ain 
them,  we  should  he  careful  to  surround  them  with  an  at 
and  sympathy ;  we  should  set  the  genial,  winning  regii 
room  in  the  strongest  possible  contrast  with  the  coarse  bni 
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homes ;  we  should  make  them  feel  that  they  are  thought  of  and 
r ;  matcad  of  stem  repreheasion,  enforced  bjr  blows,  thej  should 
the  tears  of  our  pitting  grief  at  their  perremtjr ;  the;  should 
lehold  in  their  teacher  a  beaDtifal  example  of  the  noblest  type  of 
r  ;  and  we  should  thank  God  if,  b;  sach  means,  we  can  get  a  ray 
tiao.  sunlight  into  their  benighted  souls. 

glad  to  report  ihat  there  is  compBiatiTely  but  little  corporal  pun- 
in  the  schools  of  New  Bedford.  The  subject  receives  taj  constant 
I,  and  our  teachers  often  consult  tne  as  to  their  duty  in  regard  lo 
wnscientiaus  scrupuldusness  and  a  heartfelt  desire  to  practise  the 
thods  of  discipUne.  We  are  all  anxious  and  resolute  to  reduce 
of  the  rod  to  a  minimum,  as  detemuned  by  what  is  requisite  for 
i  of  indiTidnaJ  transgressors,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  due 
lent  in  the  schools. 

while,  in  view  of  all  our  teachers,  there  are  the  illustrious  exam- 
thoae  who  are  succeeding  admirably  under  the  most  adverse 
ance,  without  an  appeal  to  fbrce  1  Their  success  is  due,  without 
,  to  remarkable  personal  endowments.  Such  rare  endowments,  do 
ire  "  bom,  not  made."  Yet  it  is  possible  to  acquire  such  lofly 
s,  such  an  imprcBsire  self-control,  such  reSnemsut  of  feeling  and 
I,  and  such  an  efflux  of  spiritual  truth  and  life  out  of  deep,  living 
B  within,  as  to  compensate  in  good  part  for  what  nature  has  with- 
1  endow  with  the  most  persuasive  power.  To  these  acquirements 
lequent  triumphs  I  affectionately  commend  our  teachers, 
xing,  I  take  occasion  to  warn  our  teachers,  that  through  their 
I  avoid  multiplying  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  they  do  not  fall 
babit  of  having  recouree  lo  practices  which  exert  all  the  pemi- 
lueuccs  attributed  to  formal  and  acknowledged  corporal  punishment 
any  possible  good  effects.  I  refer  lo  such  acts  as  boxing  the  ears 
h,  pulling  the  hair,  shaking  the  shoulders,  placing  in  constrained 
ime  poeitions,  shutting  up  in  closets  and  the  like.  For  whatever 
bodily  pain  or  places  in  physical  fear  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  cor- 
inishment  IJet  u^  have  none  oT  these  petty,  dodging  substitnles, 
ny  circumstances.  If  the  judgment  and  conscience  say  that  pun- 
must  be  inflicted,  let  it  be  inflicted,  and  honestly  and  fairly 
L  Better  anything  than  a  resort  to  what  is  in  reality  a  confession, 
r  of  the  want  of  objective,  moral  power,  but  abo  of  proper 
rol. 

r  Teaching  tha  best  kind  of  Teaekiuffl — ^It  becomes  my  duty  in  my 
report,  not  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  schools,  but  to  make 
ggestions  as  I  may  think  important  lo  their  future  well-being, 
compliance  with  that  duty,  I  desire  now  to  ask  your  attention  lo 
unights  that  I  Irost  you  will  not  con^der  of  slight  value.    They 
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nncem  the  course  of  study  and  methodi  of  teaching 
SchooU. 

Are  the  existing  nolions  of  the  relative  values  of  our 
itudies  so  just  and  true  to  the  demands  of  nature  and 
ibould  remain  preci*ely  what  they  hare  been  for  a  hu 
lot  more,  far  more,  to  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  educal 
nent  of  those  values  ? 

Tiiis  ia  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
Klncatora  at  the  present  time.  With  a  settled  uneaslni 
hat  the  Common  School  system  is  far  from  producing  i 
:o  be  expected  from  its  splendid  machinery  and  equ 
jxpense,  it  is  time  to  be  floding  out  if  possible,  wliat  ie 
lerformance  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  promise. 

I  am  limiting  the  steps  of  my  present  inquiry,  as  wL 
Qrammar  Schools.  I  do  so  with  express  and  serious  p 
:he  Grammar  Schools  of  the  land,  and  not  the  High  Scl 
Lhat  should  he  the  paramount  objects  of  attention  and  a 
tioDs  of  the  success  and  worth  of  a  Public  School  syateu 
3f  enforced  education  through  enforced  taxation,  it  i 
justification,  to  prepare  the  children  of  the  whole  people 
much  splendid  schoUr8,.aa  good  citizens.  Good  citizens! 
at  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  governmental  system  of  I 
higher  culture  provided  for  in  the  higher  iosti^utiona 
course,  in  certain  relations,  of  inestimable  value.  Bnt 
mar  Schools  that  the  great  mass  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  fitting,  BO  far  as  school  iostruction  can  prepare  them, 
engagements  of  life.  Take  for  illustration  our  own  c 
calculation,  more  than  three  hundred  scholars  enter  the 
every  year.  Yet  of  these  only  an  average  of  seventy 
}f  the  High  School,  and  of  lhat  seventy,  nearly  one-hi 
>nt  before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  thus  making  their 
earning  comprise  the  bulk  of  their  attainments.  W 
lercentage  of  our  youth,  therefore,  terminate  ^their  stud; 
he  Grammar  Schools,  as  compared  with  any  other  class  c 
1  paramount  position,  in  very  tnilb,  that  grade  of  school 
^nd  educational  system ;  and  with  what  intense  solic 
Muditlon  and  progress  be  watched  1 

Pursuing  our  inquiry,  I  ask  now,  what  is  it  that  we  sh 
o  accomplish,  as  the  chief  object,  intellectually  speakii 
>mmon  School  education  ? 

1st.  To  supply  the  mind  with  materials  to  work  with 
D  work  by.     2d.  To  develop,  train  and  strengthen 
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end  to  cultivate  k  BmnUer  namber  of  the  faculties  in 
naDoer  Ihau  roatheinatics."  And  again,  he  says,  "  For  me 
itudj  is  more  utlerl;  woithless  tbaa  that  of  tnathematica."  1 
rriies,  "  Mathematics  do  habituate  to  collect,  to  appreciate, 
be  attention  they  require  is,  m  to  speak,  in  a  straight  li 
ittya,  "  When  malbematicians  attempt  to  jadge  of  the  ai 
;)ublic  or  private  aSairs,  they  arrive  at  conclusions  the  mos 

Pascal  says,  "  Thus  il  is  rare  that  mathematicians  are  6 
ibaervaot  minds  are  mathematical."  And  to  draw  on  Qei 
ical  and  educational  authorities  of  the  highest  celebritj. 
^  It  is  a  fact  notorious  in  all  schools,  that  minds  which  man 
for  this  class  of  abstract  representations  possess  the  feebl 
reference  to  other  matters."  Bembardi  writes,  "It  is 
Bmatics  awaken  the  judgment,  the  reasoning  foeultyj  and  th 
in  general  to  an  all-sided  activity  ?  We  are  compelled 
Gioethe  said,  "  The  cultivation  afforded  by  mathematics 
de'gree  one-sided  and  contracted."  And  Lichtenberg,  of  ' 
more  bluntly  than  all,  "  Under  the  head  of  mathematicia 
the  veriest  dunderheads  in  existence,  incapable  of  any  t 
ever,  which  requires  reflection." 

For  myself,  believing  as  I  do  in  the  existence  of  the  min 
of  distinct  faculties  brought  into  mutual  consciousneu  and 
common  powers  that  serve  as  connecting  links  to  the  whol 
reason,"  as  the  phrase  has  it,  that  these  very  plain  state 
perfectly  true ;  that  the  faculty  of  numbers  ahonld  by  ex 
nothing  particularly  except  itself.  And  I  think  that  the 
our  common  sense  and  obaerralioa  will  lead  us  to  the  a 
Look  abroad,  for  instance,  through  the  ranks  of  society  a 
business  life.  Fasten  your  attenlioa  on  those  specially  • 
mathematical  power.  Are  they  Epecially  distinguished  al 
ness  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  reasonii^,  their  logic 
just  coDclusioDB  in  other  channels  of  mental  action  and  in 
other  affiurs?  Is  there  any  superiority  in  their  general  n 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  ther  arithmeti 
dare  to  answer,  no. 

Thus  it  appears,  both  from  the  dicta  of  noted  metaph 
testimony  of  personal  observation,  that  there  is  nothing 
the  study  of  arithmetic  on  the  mind  to  lead  ns  to  give  it  pi 
disciplinary  instru mentality. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  it  as  a  medium  for  supplyiuj 
uiBlerials  to  work  with.  Let  il  be  carefully  borne  in  min 
I  am  not  attempting  to  prove  that  this  study  is  of  no  valu 
laro  only  striving  to  ascertain  its  value  as  ccnnpared  with 
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id  rules.  Rales  are  gathered  from  practice;  Aej  a 
duction  to  which  we  come  hj  long  obeerratioa  and  coi 

ia,  in  fine,  the  Bcieoce,  the  philosophy  of  language, 
ittcess  of  nature,  neither  iadividuals  nor  nations  ever  an 
rsU     A  language  is  apoken  and  poetry  wrirten  before 
■  prosody  is  eveo  thought  of.     In  short,  aa  gr&mmar 
ngu&ge,  it  ought  lo  be  taught  afler  langnage." 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  saj  without  qualification,  that  111 
ar,  scientiOcally  and  method! call j,  anywhere  below  the  i 
rammar  Schools,  is  an  abaolute  waste  of  time.  It  n 
)r  inslructs ;  and  it  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  even  ii 
iless  there  shall  first  have  been  a  course  of  appropriat 
ive  imparted  some  scope  and  freedom  in  tbe  uses  of  wo 
)n  of  sentences,  and  the  expreesion  of  tiie  ideas. 

I  ask  again  and  pause  for  a  reply,  why  are  oar  ehildrc 
le  study  of  grammar?  Who  can  answer,  unless  it  be 
iggestion  of  Herbert  Spencer,  penned  in  a  similar  craini 
!en  customary  to  do  so  from  time  immemorial,  and  there 

3.  Tbe  third  sludy  in  the  order  of  relative  values,  is  g 
should  be  disposed  to  allow  it  the  full  place  and  consider 
!en  accorded  lo  it,  if  only  it  might  be  properly  taugh 
IS  been  wretchedly  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  no  tex 
!xatiously  faulty  than  those  of  this  Study.  It  would 
immon  sense  had  been  so  coolly  act  aside  at  the  start  bj 
TCpared  tbem,  aa  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  leaal.  The  i 
ent  errors  in  their  construction  are,  first,  beginning  wi 
ineraliultoos  that  are  the  fruits  of  the  ripest  culture; 
ible  range  of  map  questions,  mixing  up  important  i 
[»litiea  and  geographical  features  in  undiscriminatiDf 
mbering  tbe  memory  with  a  mass  of  dry,  disconnecte 
parate  descriplion  of  the  climate,  productions,  etc.,  ( 
litical  State  on  the  globe,  including  the  several  Unite 
ating  an  independent  act  of  memory  in  each  cas 
-controlling  climatic  and  other  general  laws  bod  been  i 
s  ioatruction,  the  position  of  the  various  countries  on  th' 
luld  instantly  surest  their  temperature  and  staple  proi 
iseless,  disinlegraling  details  that  must  now  be  encoui 
oided. 

4.  I  dismiss  the  next  study  in  the  order  of  valuei 
iply  remarkbg,  that  the  orthography  of  our  langiuge 
1  onsyslemalic  in  relation  lo  its  pronundation,  that  the 
its  words  must  be  learned  mainly  as  an  act  of  memory. 
m  to  have  been  settled  by  experience,  that  only  In  earl 
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en  to  some  friend  deaciibing  certain  events  th: 
urth  time,  b  Ust  oC  preBcribed  words  to  be ' 
;nces  accordiog  to  their  meaning.  These  are  i 
lake  ihe  writing  of  composition,  so  invaluable  i 
uage,  as  allractive  as  it  is  uBeful.  And  it  shoi 
[lese  ways,  not  once  a  week  only,  but  every  da 
.  is  understood,  of  course,  that  reading,  as  I  wa 
ide  constant  atienlion  to  the  meaning  of  the  i 
force  of  ibe  eentimenta  of  every  passage  thai 

connection  might  occur  from  time  to  time, 
>duce  a  range  of  instruction,  now,  to  speak  ii 
nown  to  our  Grammnr  Schools ;  and  yet  of  sa 
«  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  mind  with  ava 
lect  seems  absolutely  aslonishing.  I  refer  to  t 
9  Ibot  are  explanatory  of  the  objects  and  o 
at  a  world  of  knowledge  of  the  most'  intc 
lable  character  is  related  to  the  commonest 
\a  our  pathnaye,  and  in  what  darkness  we 
ools  in  regard  to  them  1     The  principles  of  m 

illuslrated  in  the  locomotive,  whose  whistle  ai 
y's  ears,  in  the  telegraph  nthose  wires  stret 
rougbfarea  and  railroads,  in  the  mechanical  ini 
rl  are  beard  in  all  our  workshops,  in  the  freezi 
imoke,  the  Uue  of  the  heavens,  the  cooking 
ids,  the  draught  of  chimneys,  the  manipulatit 
t  make  up  our  clothing,  the  glass  and  crock 
steel  that  is  hard  while  iron  is  soft ;  yea,  in  tli 
rytbing  with  which  we  have  to  do ;  are  our  i 
hmeUo  and  grammar  exclosively,  and  never 
igs  so  important  to  every  day'd  intelligent  actio 
me,  as  I  believe. 

lut  it  may  be  said,  In  (his  allotment  of  studit 
■gin  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 
i  fevr  words  only  will  suffice  on  that  point.  It 
rht  of  absurdity  to  require  scholars  to  pursue 
the  sake  of  disciplining  their  minds,  snob  atudi 
their  assumed  power  to  effect  this  object,whe] 
ly  ever  (o  have  opportunities  to  supply  their 
ce  as  will  bring  the  discipline  into  practical  us 

ease  with  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
ools  direotly  into  active  life. 

have  thus  examined  into  the  relative  values 
toned  as  belonging  to  a  Grsniitaar  Schuol  cour 
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>e  assigned  la  it  to  be  thoroughly  learned.  Our  Gi 
ceadj  ihus  u»iig  their  histories  to  good  advantage, 
lave  already  indicated,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  i 
would  give  to  geography,  readiog  and  spelling ;  and 
at  I  would  have  writing  carefully  and  constantly  atl 
1  copy-books  only,  but  in  various  practical  ways,  and 
naUc  instruction  in  music  and  drawing  of  indispeni 
omplete  trailing  of  the  powers  and  senses,  J  close 
eeply  intereeting  theme. 
pmaMBdnt— HaKBt  F.  HARHiroTOK. 

HAYNHAM. 

tral  and  Jttiigiou*  Teaching. — All  edncators  and  1< 
nonwealth  are  agreed  that  the  teacher  has  not  done 
to  the  pupils  of  a  school,  when  be  has  done  bis  best 
■standing,  the  memoiy,  the  reason,  and  the  imsginatii 
eclual  powers  t  but  that  important  as  this  work  is, 
ore  important  work  to  be  done,  viz.:  the  fit  culture  o 
derelopment  of  the  cooscieDce,  and  of  the  entire  moi 
Denominational  peculiarities  eoiirely  aside,  we  I; 
»mmon  domain  given  to  as  for  cultivation,  which 
'  our  most  wise  and  strenuous  efforts,  and  the  in 
re  in  all  its  parts,  no  mind  of  either  patriot  or  Christ! 
appreciated.  Teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  sboulc 
ided  that  the  wise  and  benevolent  laws  of  the  State 
iples  of  piety  and  morality  sb^  be  taught  in  all  our 
lat  eminent  and  truly  candid  and  philosophical  obsc 
AmericAn  institutions,  Alexis  de  Tocqneville,  says 
af  all  classes  and  parties  hold  morality  and  religion  ti 
>  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions.  Despot 
>ut  faith,  but  liberty  cannot.  How  is  it  possible  thai 
e  destruction,  if  the  moral  tie  he  not  strengthened  ai 
laxedF  and  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  w.h( 
rs,  if  they  be  not  submissive  to  God?" 
iool  CusmidM.— Wk.  J.  Bbicd,  Natbas  W.  Sdaw,  Cbauhce 

SEEKONK. 

no  better  way  can  parents  show  their  deep  interest  fo 

children,  than  by  often  listening  to  their  recitations 

Teachers  are  thus  encouraged  in  their  arduous  w 

emulated  to  greater  diligence  in  their  studies.    B 
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irally  asaume,  to  bave  a  good  knowledge  ot  t 
tie  peculiar  wanta  of  tbe  school.  Their  kno 
generally  the  result  of  accident, 
'he  selection  of  a  teacher  is  tin  important  wo 
lol  is  generally  fixed  nhen  the  teacher  euU 
ses,  well  supplied  nith  every  auxiliary,  a  pn 
lie  sentiment  and  an  earnest  committee,  still  I 

Tbe  committee  may  suggest,  advise,  urge  ii 
k  goes  on  in  tbe  teacher's  own  way. 
'be  system  is  a  continual  embarrassment  to  tl 
invaiiably  held  responsible  for  results.  It  i 
leir  special  business  to  determine  the  fitness  i 
I  tbey  ought  to  be  responsible.  For  wheo  i 
8  the  best  he  can,  tbe  candidate,  though 
rary  attainments,  may  yet  fail  to  saUsfy  the  ( 
I  for  the  situation  in  view.  Such  cases  are  i 
f  a  few  hours  before  school  'is  to  begin.  1 
ice  has  been  given  that  school  will  begin  tl 
:ber  has  come  from  a  distance,  perhaps  has  U 
a  person  of  culture,  possessing  the  most 
[Qalifled  for  the  situation.  What  shall  he  dm 
y  of  the  committee  is  plain.  But  there  is  ni 
ler  result,  if  they  try  again.  The  committee 
B  belter  qualified  for  some  other  school  ia  tc 
Jly  assign  him,  in  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
xoma,  but  they  have  no  alternative.  They  n 
ir  judgment,  or  reject  one  who  firmly  belie' 
heps,  baa  often  been  approbated  by  commit! 
ceed  after  all.    Rejection  would  be  to  bim  nc 

en  injury  to  his  reputation,  in  localities  ^ 
ididale  and  friends  would  perhaps  resent 
ippoinled,  and  only  the  eommittee  censured, 
imittee,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  and  the  f 
Ml,  if  at}3olutely  necessary,  should  hesitate  It 
is  not  qualified  for  their  purpoiie,  and  allow  li 
'he  school  begins,  and  the  first  few  days 
ual  failure.  But  tbe  failure  is  not  so  compU 
especially  as  the  same  difficulties  might  agai 
ides,  the  teacher  may  have  the  faculty  of 
ilgence,  and  thus  create  a  temporary  publi 
ch  would  not  sustain  such  a  proceeding.  Tl 
9 ;  the  children  have  acquired  bad  habits,  if 
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ABINGTON. 


ice  our  la$t  report  public  atiention  has  been  extene 
iibject  of  school-diidpline,  and  events  in  our  midst, 
leir  proper  place,  have  led  many  of  our'  fellon-citi: 
a  aew  interest.  Our  views  Lave  been  asked,  and  we 
aL 

le  necessity  of  good  order  in  our  schools  is  unlv* 
e  must  be  quiet  j  there  must  be  obedience.  The 
ler  is  to  be  respected  and  mcunlained,  and  all  pupils, 
t,  are  to  understand  that  the  demand  for  subjection  to 
wluie.  How  this  idea  shaU  be  fixed  in  the  mind 
ice,  U  the  great  qaestion.  It  is  not  enough  to  urge 
iterate  it  in  the  schools.  All  this  may  be  done, 
ithroned  in  the  school-room. 

le  result  desired  is  as  intimately  connected  with  p 
e  or  acquired,  as  is  instruction  in  its  restricted  sens 
laturolly  gifted  with  the  power  of  controlling  others. 

is  not  native  may  he  gained  by'  a  careful  study  of  tb 
ture,  and  the  methods  of  inducing  a  given  course  o 
:.    In  order  to  train  to  good  conduct  there  mustt 

principles,  and  these  inculcated,  not  by  a  single  an 
equent  and  patient  presentation. 
child  has  a  conscience  which  is  always  on  the  side 
assiiitance  (he  teacher  should  ever  invoke.  Tba 
res  an  act,  renders  it  obligatory  unless  it  is  wrong 
a  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  school,  for  the  welfare 
,  there  is  a  claim  of  aid  from  the  moral  powers.     A 

does  not  make  its  appeal  to  the  moral  susceptibil 
the  heart. 

good  teacher  governs  much  by  means  of  the  afTectior 
I  shows  that  there  resides  in  the  instructor's  soul  a 
e  pupil,  and  a  desire  for  his  welfare,  irrespective  of 

otBce,  does  very  much  in  the  way  of  control.     This 
ble  in  the  management  of  a  school.     There  is  no 
One  who  can  do  nothing  in  this  way,  has  no 
ir's  solemn  charge. 
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it  some  means,  whicb  would  not  aeem  violen 
each  cose  of  juvenile  offence  might  be  m< 
iVB  the  culprit  and  admonish  the  school  witbi 
irced  to  ihe  conclusion  that  the  most  skilful  U 
lister  corrective  discipline  in  this  form.  Ther 
I  can  be  so  beneSted  when  other  means  fail,  i 
;le  instance  of  the  kind  has  recalled  to  a  sense 
I  case  in  hand  is  such  a  one  should  not  be 
£St  care  should  be  exercised  in  each  instance- 
ben  the  conclusion  ia  inevitable  that  corpon 
:ed,  it  should  be  administered  as  a  dutjr,  pei 
desirable,  but  because  the  welfare  of  the  pup 
perative.  If  the  infliction  is  made  in  anger,  o 
ler  is  guilij'  of  wrong,  and  is  not  likely  to  bei 
)liae.     There  should  be  calmness,  dignity,  a 

lite  as  remote  from  Ihe  scene  should  be  the  spi 
tunting  expression,  are  utterly  inadmissible, 
ich  an  occasion,  of  a  "  warm  jacket,"  or  indu 
I,  he  is  in  another  way  guilty,  and  is  doing  a 

miebment  should  never  be  administered  in  n 
iDt  outrageous,  and  should  be  regulated  by  : 
b1  facts.  The  head  should  be  exempted  frc 
e,  the  rod,  or  tlie  hand — even  of  the  open  pa! 

0  obvious  to  require  extended  remark.  1 
tion  should  be  a  sufHcient  prohibition. 

ir  be  it  from  us,  coolly  to  present,  in  form,  i 

1  teacher  should  know  enough  of  the  human 

In  many  instances  a  consideration  of  the  d< 
of  the  hand  might  have  saved  various  parti 
ces.  A  wise  discrimjoation  regarding  this  pi 
being  the  scenes  of  petulance,  and  the  theatre 
is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  this  punishme 
quent.  As  a  common  occurrence  it  tends  to  > 
ichool.  It  awakens  bad  emotions,  and  preven 
nstructor,  and  seldom  brings  about  even  the 
>bedience.  No  schools  are  worse  governed  I 
amount  of  corporal  punishment,  and  no  lei 
derable  extent,  should  be  considered  otbe 
ilful  in  (he  profesaion,  while  a  school  whict 
icing  in  knowledge,  with  little  or  none  of  the  i 
ation  to  the  great  work  of  training  the  young. 
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1  an^  request,  remoastrance  or  suggestion, 
Rpd  to  school  or  teacher.  We  ctmnot  com 
I  could  be  guilty  of  a.  wilful  or  wantoi 
)  of  &  district ;  and  ve  would  say,  that 
ly  suggestions,  and  wish  alwaya  t«  be( 
;s  and  desireH  of  the  people. 
iool  CtooMuflec, — PniLixDEB  LsAcn,  John  A.  Lor 

DUXBUET. 

e  committee  would  say  a  word  in  rega 
st*,  as  the  matter,  by  not  a  few,  does  not 
stood.     The  law  says  "  that  a  school  distr 

0  far  as  to  prosecule  and  defend  ia  actions 

1  of  the  district,  and  take  and  hold  in  fee 
,  real  or  personal,  given  to  or  purchased  b; 
if  a  school  or  schools  therein."     It  will  be 

that  districts  are  instituted  mainly  on  acct 
and  not  for  the  election  of  officers  and  th 
listrict  elects  its  own  clerk,  and  by  courlee 
ley  are  choeen  by  the  town.  The  pradeni 
rity  from  the  town,  and  not  from  the  distr 
hing  the  districts  on  the  part  of  the  towD 

the  corporate  powers  of  the  districts,  wh 
wning  the  school-houses  and  the  land  on 
I  a  condition  of  this  privilege,  the  inhabitai 
un  their  school-houses  and  furnish  all  that 
:achers,  for  the  comfortable  and  succes! 
n.  If  a  suitable  structure  and  convenienc 
its,  the  town,  through  its  own  agents,  is  i 
ssess  the  cost  upon  the  districts.    The  co 

is  the  inlToduciion  of  much  inequality 
>r  district  will  build  a  cheap  house,  when  a 
ttcb  up  an  old  one  bo  long  as  it  cxfaihi 
modation.  Where  the  district  system  doe 
i  and  repaired  by  the  town ;  and  a  poor 
rs  and  other  considerations  require  it,  can 
9  a  wealthy  district.    Where  the  system 

are  an  exponent  of  the  condition  of  the  p 
•lie  spirit,  as  the  churches  of  the  land 
lony,  the  interest  or  want  of  it  in  religioi 
well  in  their  vicinity. 
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iCre  sre  doubtlera  man^  of  our  scholan  i*1iom  drcnmst 
lem  to  pnrchaBe  the  instractioD  they  desire,  who  vouli 
d  a  Tree  High  School  exial,  open  to  all,  and  Ihns  obtaii 
DO,  the  inBuence  of  which,  in  its  reaction  apon  the  tow] 
evating  and  remunerative. 

And  we  conSdentlf  believe  that  if  the  citizeaa  of 
nbr&ce  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  eglablish  a  High  Scha 
le  Commonweal  lb  required,  tbejr  will  aoon  have  the  hi 
la^  thej  are  not  only  loyal  and  law-abiding,  but  ha 
eceuitiea  of  our  schools  and  the  interests  of  the  rising 
nnmaoity  urgently  demand. 

We  are  aware  the  objection  will  be  raised,  that  it  can 
nch  times.  But  is  it  really  so?  It  should  be  consir 
lents  of  a  good  populaiioo  always  flow  into  those  ton 
riih  a  liberal  hand  the  best  acbools.  This  will  tend  id 
roporlion,  not  only  to  elevate  the  society,  but  to  give  t 
nsinesa,  and  increase  the  value  of  property.  On  the  ( 
be  intellectual  claims  of  the  community,  and  deprive 
dvantages  which  neighboring  towns  are  giving  thein 
f  the  principal  inducements  for  retaining  desirable  faJ 
late  your  estates,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  to  lower  (he 
ocial  standard.    Can  this  be  afforded  ? 

Wiib  a  valuation  of  (1,030,000,  a  tax  of  one-third  oi 
rould  produce  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  establish  sucL 
lermanent  teacher.  Then  as  the  scholars  in  our  Disti 
tecome  qualified,  they  oonld  be  admitted  to  this  school, 
injoy,  what  is  so  much  needed,  the  benefit  of  thorou 
eaching,  and  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  so  prei 
fquainted  with  a  new  teacher  and  his  new  methods  at 
f  each  term. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  expended  annual! 
own  for  instruction  in  schools  and  academies  in  othe 
ban  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  And  the  money  requ 
npporl  of  three  such  pupils  abroad  would  be  sufflcieot 
ligh  School  teacher. 

WeexpectaUotheincoDvenienceof  attending,  on  acco 
he  Bchool-room,  will  be  an  objection,  which  to  sodm  ia  I 
nay  appear  insuperable.  But  can  parents  thus  located 
beir  children  without  some  inconvenience  ?  It  has  t 
learning  in  a  bidden  treasure  i  the  diligent,  the  pei 
BcriScing  student  alone  finds  it."  As  the  High  School 
labilation,"  and  cannot  be  made  a  peripatetic  to  bri 
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the  proper  teacher  to  that  scbool  requiring  certain 
Lt  particular  district.     . 

)  aD  established  fact  that  thwe  towns  where  the  dl 
led  are  well  satisfied  with  their  action,  and  would  doI 
der  of  things.  Shall  this  town  be  the  last  in  the  Si 
Khich  baa  proved  a  success;  It  is  well  tobeconaervt 
e  ridiculous  notoriety  of  Wallop,  a  scbool  district 
jole :  "  Its  school-house  adorns  the  first  edition  of  '  B 
teclure,'  to  illustrate  what  school-bouses  were  foi 
since  a  denizen  of  the  district  left  a  few  hundred  dol 
expended  in  support  of  the  school,  provided  they  s 
in  school  at  the  same  time,  and  just  as  many  tiro 
did  when  be  was  a  boy.  Last  year  thej  receiv 
mary,  in  common  with  other  districts,  from   State 

last  act  was  to  vole  to  sell  it  for  eight  dollars  I " 
e  whole  town  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  e 
itricts.     The  old  revolutionary  plea  of  "  taxation  wilt 

cannot  be  urged.  Still  another  advantage  is  that 
ring  Bchool-bouses,  the  whole  burden  of  the  ezpen 

and  not,  as  frequently,  on  a  district  where  the  tax« 
quate  to  large  expenditures. 

i  trust  the  citizens  of  Halifax  will  see  the  advantage 
ew  system.     We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  up  < 

that  you  are  acting  in  behalf  of  your  sons  and  dau 
rpetuate  your  memories.  Will  jou  do  them  a  simple 
liaol  CoBunilltt, — Hatoiiiiei.  Uobtoh,  Jka  L.  Siubtivabt,  Saj 

HANOVEE. 

!  would  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  town,  that  the  1 
IS  schooling  in  each  district  each  year.  If  this  is  nc 
iwn  is  liable  to  complaint,  prosecution  and  heavy  fine 
tooling  has  not  been  given,  except  in  those  districts 
ave  been  able  to  secure  teachers  for  about  five  d 
;  out  of  our  eight  schools  have  been  without  winter  Si 
citizen  of  the  town  should  feel  ashatned,  and  should  1 
the  remedy  at  the  next  town  meeting,  viz. :  to  a[ 

3  imperative  demands  of  the  schools  require  the  sun 
ixt  school  year.  The  man  who  only  looks  at  the  tb 
ars  and  cents,  will  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  an 
grasp  mightier  than  ever,  the  old  pocket-book,  ac 
reenbacks.     The  man  who  thinks  only  of  bank  and 
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in  it)  one  part  of  the  town,  and  six 
part?  Oa  the  other  hand,  whj 
1  and  crowd  eixly  into  another? 
rt  of  schools.  Whj  Bhonld  not  t\ 
for  education?  We  see  no  gooc 
made  as  □earlj'  equal  in  numbers 
t.  Equalilj'  of  rights  and  privilege 
t  fail  lo  grant  it  to  our  children, 
n  is  neiiher  new  nor  untried.  It 
1  in  all  the  citiea  and  most  of  the 
and  intelligence,  and  where  it  hai 
he  expectation  of  its  wannest  frie 
mtage  it  afibrda  of  classing  and 
equal  attainments,  and  the  intei 
om  one  class  or  grade  to  another. 
u  will  gife  to  the  subject  of  scboi 
deliberation  which  is  demanded  I 
oaembering  that  as  we  hare  freely 
act  wisely  in  the  present,  and  g\\ 

iXVl  Z.  Thohai,  Otu  L.  Bohhit,  Joikph 

KINGSTON. 

i  been  taken  the  past  few  years  wit 
I  natural  gift,  but  we  hare  found  tbi 
rt  of  genius  called  application, 
iho  have  not  missed  a  single  word 
ting  words  is  indispensable,  ainc< 
correctness  of  the  spelling  is  not 
d  of  oral  spelling,  the  distinct  uttei 
eir  proper  pronunciation.  Spelling 
ice  to  reading,  may  be  compared 
I  of  the  stones  to  be  laid  in  the 
e.  It  may  seem  like  a  small  mi 
w  a  misspelled  word  mara  an  epi^t 
IT  a  mispronounced  word  detracts  1 
utse,  or  a  ward  used  out  of  its  tr 
aes  to  move,  to  the  retarding,  if  n< 

isfaip  undoubtedly  depends  in  the  i 
directions  of  (he  teacher,  then  upor 
sufficient  time   must  be  given   fc 
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ht  to  be  dally  encouraged,  and  all  the  perceptive  Tac 
ly  cultivated.  Let  even  young  cliildren  become  inci 
ranomers  and  surveyors.  Why  may  they  not  read  wi 
oral  or  crystal,  a  fern  or  a  flower,  as  do  older  ones  ?  F 
'  of  the  domestic  fowls  and  the  birds  of  the  garden  < 
y  be  made  acquainted  with  the  habils  of  the  songsters  i 
;  grove  J  and  from  the  rose  in  the  parlor  vase  ihf 
end  their  range  of  exploration  till  they  are-  able  to 
iums  with  a  great  variety  of  the  plants  of  the  town. 
>per  care,  a  tasle  for  natural  history  will  be  awakened; 
iating  this  desire  by  gratifying  it,  there  wilt  be  a  roos 
the  privilege  of  the  study  at  the  High  School.  ^ 
husiasm  for  the  wonders  of  nature  in  our  teachers,  tht 
9  without  lessening  instruction  in  other  branches  at  all. 
1  become  an  agreeable  refreshment,  from  which  the  set 
the  severer  studies  with  all  the  greater  animation  and  i 

SlIfMriBleiUfMll. — JoaSPH  PBCKnAH. 

MARION. 

rhe  sc|)ools  in  this  town  lack  a  proper  harmony  betw 
ture  and  their  training  in  civil  and  moral  deportment. 
encb  of  these  is  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  ai 
blic  Schools.  The  impression  is  much  too  common,  ths 
!  only  design  of  these  schools  is  to  educate  the  pupils  to 
certun  branches  of  literature  and  science.  This,  ho 
■t  of  what  is  required  in  our  Common  School  system  o 
se  schools,'  where  civil  manners,  courteous  and  well-bi 
<  taught  and  required,  and  where  all  immoral  conduct 
rected,  thereJs  a  palpable  disregard  to  law,  as  set  fortl 
each  case  of  this  sort  there  is  a  failure  to  accomplish 
templaled  in  oar  Common  School  system. 
)n  the  subject  of  class  books  in  our  schools,  my  own 
ee  with  those  of  the  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
page.  "  I  question,"  says  he,  "  the  wisdom  of  requi 
sue  the  same  branch  in  three  different  books,  to  lean 
facts  !a  three  different  forms  of  statement,  involving 
confusion  of  ideas.  Instead  of  working  through  the 
lial.  Common  School  and  High  School  book,  whei 
inmar  or  arithmetic,  let  them  early  give  more  lime  to  re 
,  to  object  lessons  and  natural  history,  to  counting,  to 
the  simple  ezerci^s  in  mental  ariihmetic,  till  they 
!  up  one  sufficient  and  substantial  text-book  on  these 
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)D  of  our  winler  schoola  has  very  much  changed  wi 

Fori;  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the  Echolan  i 

inter,  were  boys  and  girls  of  Bixteen  years  and  c 

pomeii  could  attend  school  if  the  weather  and  pass 

carry  their  younger  brothers  and  sifters  ;  but  non 
inter  school  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  of  the  sui 
;  to  travel  long  distances  in  the  rough  neather  a 
lonth  of  March, 
en  we  say  if  the  appropriation  is  lai^  enough  to  ki 

raonihs  in  (be  year,  let  the  spring  term  conuneno 
I,  and  continue  till  the  middle  of  July ;  then  have  i 
ion  ;  then  the  fall  term  continue  till  about  a  fortnig 
g ;  (hen  a  fortnight's  vacation ;  then  continue  unti 
:h.  Perhaps  some  would  think  this  plan  of  having 
ve  a  greater  change  of  teachers.  It  would  give  ai 
Bpense  with  the  services  of  an  inefficient  teach( 
amend  you  to  retain  the  services  of  a  good,  useful  t 
.  aa  long  as  she  could  be  h^d. 

Dtwl  OfflllRiUM.— FbUtCU  COU^AMOBX,  WlU-UM  'Whittho.C 

PLYMOUTH. 

is  very  encouraging  to  all  those  who  take  the  d 
rogress  of  education  among  the  people,  to  observe, 
teady  growth  in  their  attachment  to  the  Public  Scho 
rience  of  the  country,  during  the  last  few  year 
■ssed  all,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  with  the  vast 
ited  over  en  uneducated  nation.  This  feeling  ia  1 
'where,  and  augurs  well  for  our  future  advancem 
belongs  to  civilization  and  national  power.  This 
',  when  the  heart  of  the  people  ia,  in  a  remarkabl 
ction,  will  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  best  con 
es  of  the  age  and  their  probable  results,  in  their  ea 
lundationa  of  learning  broad  and  deep  among  the  m 
id  the  way  forward  beyond  the  limits  of  elemenl 
igher  apprecia^on  of  moral  over  phyaical  good,  ai 
igoily  of  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
a  posaihility  of  making  our  town  a  more  refined  b 
ir  others  who  may  be  seeking  a  new  residence,  ong 

greatest  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  oor  et 
ence  of  (heae  oar  prosperity  as  a  community  de| 
in  (he  advancement  of  any  other  public  interest 
the  highest  culture  of  life,  unless  they  have  beei 
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o  a  teacher,  and  «  healthfiil  stiniulaa  to  the  acholan.  '. 
mlf  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  schalare,  and  under  all 
itancea  the  teacher  must  possess  more  than  a  common 
knd  a  rare  devotion  to  her  callinj;,  as  well  aa  a  rare  ing< 
ioD,  to  be  able  to  wake  up  aad  keep  alive  anylhiag  like 
)r  prevent  the  exercises  of  ihe  school-room  from  becoi 
lull  and  listless.  With  only  one  or  two  engaged  in  th( 
study,  what  possible  ground  is  there  for  earnest  applicati 
ivhat  stimulant  to  excel  ?  That  youth  must  be  a  rare 
general  rule,  who  will  engage  with  real  zeal  in  the  acquis 
from  a  conviction  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  hence  a{ 
the  same  devotion  in  private  or  alone  as  in  a  class  < 
lesirouB  lo  excel  each  other.  Let  any  one  go  and  spt 
a  day  in  a  school  of  from  eight  to  twelve  or  fitleen  boys  i 
not  by  whom  they  are  taught,)  and  then  let  them  go  ant 
time  in  district  No.  4,  or  No.  1,  connected  as  it  is  with  t 
it  would  be  impoe^ible  not  to  see  a  difference  altogethe 
larger  schools  and  the  wonderful  inspiration  of  Dumbers 
If  nothing  else  has  been  learned  by  the  experience 
lesson  has  been  learned.  That  is,  that  the  arrangement 
or  rather,  when  only  so  few  schulars  attend  that  it 
properly  class  them  and  yet  have  all  kinds  of  studies  i 
advancement,  is  a  very  inefBcienl  and  expensive  proi 
It  plagues  and  vexes  the  teacher  with  a  vast  number  ar 
reciiatiooB,  while  it  leaves  the  individual  pupil  with  vi 
attention  from  the  teacher,  either  out  of  or  in  the  class,  i 
pupils  (especially  the  younger  ones,)  to  be  either  reall 
think  themselves  so,  and  hence  to  complain  of  neglect,  a 
course  that  leads  (he  parents  to  find  fault,  and  charge 
indifierence,  if  not  with  positive  partiality  and  unfaithfu 
BtiioiA  OmtntOe*.— Jamks  B.  Cueniao,  Sakubl  Buhfcs,  Gkoi 

SQTUATE. 

The  subject  of  school  discipline  is  attracting  atientii 
time ;  one  party  advocating  the  abolishment  of  corporal 
the  other  is  engaged  in  its  defence.  The  reaction  fron 
the  times  of  our  fathers,  and  the  substitution  of  femah 
severer  masters,  have  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  t 
Dur  schools.  But  is  there  not  danger  of  passing  (o  the 
It  is  not  intended  to  disparage  the  influence  of  an  affect 
between  the  teacher  and  pupil ;  but  love  alone  can  nevei 
A  teacher  with  a  noble  patience,  a  raro  tact,  and  a  deep 
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oa  ts  life  itseir,  and  will  ytm  DOt  aid  her  in  the  little 
oing  them  for  their  fulure  welfare,  and  thus  -your  own 
11  the  meana  that  you  posees«  ?  "  But,"  sajs  some  one, ' 
Fork."  Paid  for  her  work?  So  is  a  punier;  and  woi 
a  hia  work  on  inanimate  things,  marring  and  disfignrin 
bat  he  or  Mine  one  else  must  needs  repair  the  injury 
orever?  How  much  more  care  then  should  you  exer 
f  one  who  is  dealing  with  animale  and  immortal  materi 
Paid  for  her  labor  I  Paid  for  developing  the  imn 
ralne  of  such  labor  cannot  be  reckoned  in  doUan  and 
Mt  to  be  spoken  of  in  comparison.  We  would  tt 
kppreciate  the  work  that  a  teacher  has  before  her. 
mother,  "  She  who  in  the  Public  School  starts  the  j 
areer  of  endless  gathering,  may,  perhaps,  be  perm 
whether  it  shall  surge  with  tnmuliuotiB  passions,  or  pass 
.0  tides  of  peace  and  usefulness.  Wisely  to  discbarf 
work  of  deep  deeign,  of  trembling  care,  of  trustful 
work  is  full  of  immensily,  and  while  we  seek  teachers 
p«ndeur  of  tbeir  calling,  we  earnestly  entreat  the  par 
ihey  throw  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way,  or  carelessly  d 
nind  for  life,  both  here  and  hereafter,  when  by  kindly 
pathy  and  co-operation  to  the  teacher,  both  can  work  f< 
perfect  harmony.  Every  true  teacher  craves  the  help  : 
parents,  and  your  coldness  and  perhaps  prejudice  n 
children,  often  constitute  a  weight  that  a  sensitive  natui 
tbb  reaaon  they  fail  to  accomplish  the  high  aim  thej 
selves,  and  leave  their  position  in  .despondency,  SQ&*erii 
discouragement  of  fulure,  when  they  did  not  fiuL 
parents  must  surrender  personal  opinions  and  wishes  la 
experience  of  the  teacher,  if  Ihey  would  have  their  c 
most  benefit  from  the  opportunity  and  means  of  educ 
free  and  generous  sympathy  is  given  to  the  teacher  mm 
manifested  to  sustain  her  authority,  we  think  it  would  i 
the  most  nnmly  child  would  quietly  submit^  and  lb 
male  teacher  in  the  winter  season  be  an  unnecesaary  ch 
BdMil  Cb— •««■.— Datip  B.  Fobd,  Jammm  Sodtbwobth,  Fki 

WABEHAU. 

The  bnuness  of  selecting  school  teachers  ia  often  qi 
j£  those  elected  for  this  aerrice.  They  may  excel  in  tl 
lion,  but  their  talents  have  not  been  so  trained  and  i 
l>em  for  th«  dolj  in  ^nestion.    W«  are  all  bible  ti 
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«,  or  an^  delinquency  in  this  respect,  is  a  breach  of  i 
landering  of  monef  l>elongiDg  to  others  and  inlrnBted 
isl  sacred  of  purposes.  Yoar  unskilled  mechanic  consti 
praclicable,  or  unseaworthy  ship,  but  your  unqualified  te 
on  ihe  Btoriny  eea  of  life  innumerable  bari(s,  without 
iral  fumi.'hing  requisite  for  the  sacceesful  direction  ' 
le  be^t  men  who  can  be  obtained  should  be  selected 
:)ding  committee,  ^d  then  the  whole  business  of  em[ 
ould  be  intrusted  to  them. 
jScAooI  ComMittet—T.  F.  Clabt,  BinrjAiiiF  FsiBno,  Bu«T  U. 


BARNSTABLE   COUNT 


CHATHAM. 


We  have  long  endeavored  to  establish  a  regular  course 
irammar  Schools.  Scholars  who  attend  them  are  re 
iiablisbed  rules,  to  study  at  least  three  branches  in  ad 
id  spelling;  and  yet  there  are  many  who  come  only 
ithmeiic,  and  object  to  pursuing  any  other  study.  TtK 
am  to  cipher."  Such  pupils  spend  much  of  their  time 
lief,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  school.  The  fact  is,  th 
apply  themselves  to  the  hard  study  which  a  knowlei 
Migraphy  and  other  branches  demands;  and  pretend  to  b 
me  in  "figuring," — a  buuness  which  they  propoee  to  c 
e.  But  each  young  men  will  find  that  the  Ume  is  near  : 
tys  of  CommiHi  Schools,  when  the  "Gguring"  will  be 
hose  mathematical  knowledge  is  backed  up  by  a  famili 
ith  some  of  the  other  sciences.     Ciphering  is  very  impa 

its  place,  but  comparatively  few  find  much  use  for  that  ■ 
isiness  pursuits.  We  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  tlM 
Dguage,  and  the  geography  of  our  own  and  other  coonti 
ith  an  acquuDtaoce  with  common  and  the  higher  matt 
liloBophy,  and  perhapa  a  little  physiology,  would  ail 
tisfaction,  and  in  the  end  be  productive  of  greater  benel 
K)  shuts  his  eyea  to  all  these,  and  narrows  himself  down 
tte  and  pencil  in  scbod,  wilt  seldom  obtain  much  knowte 
saesaed  of  a  superior  mind ;  and  we  believe  that  do  bo 
Ih  more  than  ordinary  mental  faculties  would  attend  ■ 
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I  been  arraigned  bj  the  teacher  for  his  misdemeanoi 
»t  of  passion  bids  his  boj  "  pitch  him  out  of  the  acho 
i  like  ionQeodoea  and  conHnaads,  are  retailed  all  ove 
come  the  oommon  theme  in  all  the  places  of  resort ; 

this  injudiciousnefts  is,  jour  school  becomes  just  what 
tside  indicates, — a  perfect  failure.  Would  parents  i 
{erent  course,  and  if  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  o 

a  good  teacher,  keep  him  so,  and  if  ve  have  been  so 
ve  a  teacher  of  inferior  attainments  and  taste,  then  co 
d  by  their  presence  ofi  repeated  in  the  school-room,  gi' 
couragement  there,  refraining  from,  and  diaoountenanci 
d'fauli-finding  outside,  whether  hj  parents  or  pup 
>ald  be  the  result ! 

Some  persons  pursue  a  policy  with  reference  to  thei 
iposite  to  that  pursued  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
hen  the  captun  of  a  ship  employs  a  male  or  a  subordti 
'er  so  good,  he  does  not  yield  the  entire  charge  of  i 
isiness  pertaining  thereto  to  such  subordinate.  The  i 
nfide  the  entire  management  of  his  husineiis  to  his  cle 
e  highest  order.  How  much  more  would  these  men, . 
oee  in  their  employ  were  of  inferior  qualifications 
iStted  fur  their  po-iiion,  watch  with  an  eagle'd  eye  the 
leymay  he  engaged  while  lliey  have  such  men  in  their 
irenla  be  thus  wise  and  prudent  in  their  course  towa 
any  a  school,  which  would  otherwise  prove  a  failure, 
ibsorve  in  n  high  degree  the  object  desired. 
Bchooi  ConmiOtt. — M.  S.  Underwood,  Ja*.  S.  Sowm,  Thohii 

EASTHAM. 

Absence  and  Irregularity  in  Attendance. — Parents  ai 
^naciou^  of  Lheir  ri^ht  to  (he  public  money  to  edu<^e  tl 
hen  that  point  is  secured  (wiih  some  parents,)  their  an 
e  meet  trifling  demand  or  dt'sire  will  keep  ibe  child  < 
lya  and  sometimes  months.  Now  suppose  the  town  she 
ireuts  of  one-tliird  of  ibeir  proporlJon  of  the  public 
hooU,  what  a  clamor  should  we  hear,  and  the  injustice 
ch  a  course  wouhl  be  trumpeted  far  and  wide.  And 
Serence  in  the  result  to  the  child,  whether  it  be  deprive 
s  unfairne:js  of  others,  or  by  their  own  negligence  and 
^in  what  parent  would  not  be  indignant  if  charged  wil 
l^e''!'ary  food  and  raiment  for  bid  child  ?  Yet  which  b 
li  body  or  starve  and  pinch  the  miud  ?    When  the  pi 
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B  support  of  Bchoola,  or  we  muit  in  some  wajr  nuke  tl 

pportedlesa. 

And  ev«n  if  no  difficulty  of  this  sort  existed,  yet  wha 

Bsonably  expect  viU  centre  about  a  school  which  is  ma 

different  ages,  but  which  is  scarcely  large  enough  t 
us?    How  long  will  the  town  be  willing  to  pay  for  v 

can  there  be  gained,  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  aisteen 
r  a  two  or  three  months  of  school  ?  We  believe  in  libei 
It  such  extravagance  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommen 

Give  UB  fewer  schools  and  the  same  amount  of  mt 
ive  for  their  support,  and  we  could  not  only  have  long 
luld  pay  our  teachers  better  than  we  now  do.   We  coul 

hi^er  standard  of  quaUScations,  and  nuke  it  for  the 
ho  intend  to  teach,  to  fit  themaelves  for  tbtat  importai 
ast  a  few  terms  at  one  of  our  Normal  Schools. 

Onr  Public  Schools  should  be  regarded  as  a  precious 
d  to  us  through  many  generations  from  the  fathers.  I 
lucalion  to  our  children,  we  are  but  carrying  out  what 
!  this  town,  when  but  few  in  number  and  possessed  of 
eatth,  attempted.  "The  sixth  day  of  August,  170 
icord,]  the  town  of  Falmouth  assembled  together,  and 
f  said  town,  and  agreed  to,  that  we  should  look  out  abr 
id  fit  person  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  this  town 
;hool  for  the  good  of  our  children." 

Thay  had  no  limited  object  in  view,  in  thus,  as  a  toi 
ihooli  and  we,  after  these  jnaoy  years  have  rolled  by  a 
ade  so  great  progress,  ehonld  be  satisfied  with  noth 
igheat  mental  and  moral  culture  of  all  those  who  ar 
lanhood. 

Seic!  (JmuhMm.— Jakm  P.  Kikbau.,  Jakss  B.  Evsbktt,  Da 

ORLEANS. 

Bemarks  are  fre(|uently  made  to  the  efibct  that  teac 
I  consequence  of  which,  the  advantages  all  accrue  to  a 
stance,  Mr.  A.  will  say,  "It  is  of  little  use  for  my  i 
faool,  for  the  teacher  gives  them  little  or  no  attenlio 
ivotes  his  lime  to  Hr.  B.'s  children,  which  he  ought 
e  always  there,  while  mine  are  not,  and  should  ther 
tention  when  they  are  present  I  wish  we  could  ev 
bo  wonld  not  be  partial."  Such  as  Hr.  A.  are  oorre 
;he  teacher  gives  them  liltle  or  no  attention."    It  is 
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ask,  of  oonrae  w«  do  not  eren  wish,  that  our  Bchoo 

institulionfl  where  the  "  omamental "  hranches  of  edi 
lusire  or  controlling  swnj.  We  want  nothing  that 
iU  it  ia  in  some  sense  useful  a*  well.  But  we  do  ask 
r  be  M  led  on  and  upwards  in  ihe  way  of  wisdom,  i 

encouraged  to  its  enlarged  attwnments,  that  neither 
e  occasion  to  blush  ia  coming  jt»n,  at  tJie  smallnes 
IS,  and  the  poverty  of  their  qualifi(»tioiiB  for  the  i 
tinies  of  life.     We  know  not  what  career  ia  before 

what  posts  of  honor  and  usefulness  maj  ofier  the 
eptance.  Bat  we  do  know  this;  that  life  can  have  ft 
1  the  future  no  noble  gifts  of  greatness  and  gladnea 

training, — Urge  and  generous  and  elevating, — shall 
1  that  no  learning  la  valueless  which  develops  the  min 
rtbless  which  enriches  the  intellect  and  heart. 

Bduol  OinunU«(.— Chablbs  Diujmqbim,  Hikah  T.  Okat,  Wi 

WELLFLEET. 

The  true  wealth  of  a  State  ia  the  intelligfloce  and  vir 
I,  therefore,  Ihe  first  dut^  of  a  St^e  is  the  right  educa 
I  moral  forces.  Our  owa  Slate  maj  not  boost  of  ftrti 
h  in  mineral  ores,  nor  of  vaetness  of  territorial  pos 
sjs  a  power  that  ia  felt  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  onr  I 
I  vigorous  intelligence  her  sehovls  and  colleges  give  to 
Idren.  While  she  is  true  lo  thia  duty,  and  faithful 
egritj,  her  star  will  ever  shine  brightest  in  the  coastel 
id  while  New  Englasd  guards  her  firesides  aud  nurtu 
liools,  she  will  ever  remain  as  aow,  mighty  in  the  sti 
ion,  and  rich  in  the  proud  wealth  of  intelligent  mind 
*ej  of  Puritan  sires  be  watched  and  nurtured  as  i 
tched  and  fed  the  sacred  fire. 

We  rejoice  that  our  town,  during  the  last  year,  has  si 
itke  lo  the  detuonds  of  the  times,  and  determined  to  dt 
lib  with  no  grudging  band.  We  congratulate  you  on 
the  but  ye&r  to  give  additional  educational  privileges 
'  town.  The  old  district  system  has  been  aboli^bed,- 
isee  have  been  remodelled  and  refurnished,  and  now  i 
:tness  and  convenience. 

Two  new  bouses  huve  been  erected,  which  will  furnish 
g  demanded  bj  law  and  the  necessities  of  our  pup 
'e  been  graded,  so  that  by  successive  steps  the  scholar 
Primary  to  the  High  School*  as  hU  progress  in  study 
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mk ;  mnd  congratulate  the  friesda  of  education  in  Ii 
sesefol  prmccD^on  of  the  schools,  for  the  full  period  ( 
been  enjoyed  in  former  yean.  There  have  been  soi 
sickness  of  papils,  and  other  usual  impedlmenlB  to  ek 
sle,  the  jear  has  been  characterized  with  succets  and  i 
BTortA  Dittriet. — Tbe  summer  lenn  was  taught  by  Mia 
e  ample  qiialiflcations  and  fidelity  of  the  teacher  secur 
improvement  in  tbe  pupils,  although  less  than  it  wo 
I  bad  been  able  to  maintain  stricter  discipline.  Lc 
eks,  19;  whole  number  of  soholars,  20;  average 
inter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Collins,  a  teache 
le,  wiUi  bis  usual  suocess,  securing  marked  impro^ 
ility,  order  and  generd  interest.  Length  of  term 
lole  number  of  FcholarB,  45 ;  average  attendadce,  31  8- 
Sovth  2>i*tricf.— Summer  term  was  taught  bj  Mia 
lis  was  her  first  school)  and  her  succees  was  meet  gr 
U  could  be  expected  nnder  the  circumstances.  Leu 
tekn ;  whole  number  of  scholars,  1 1 ;  average  alteudan 
The  winter  school  was  taught  bj  Mr.  Henry  H.  Luc 
B  previotiB  winter.  The  sanguine  hopes  inspired  hy 
■J>,  were  not  fully  realized,  owing,  we  think,  to  a  lai 
snglh  of  term,  14  weeks;  whole  number  of  schoh 
tendance,  13  1-4. 

The  School  EzpeuBee  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 
DTth  IHstrict  Summer  School,  w^s  of  teacher, 
"  "         Winter  School,       «  "      .         . 

soke,  fuel,  and  agency,      ...... 

nitb  District  Summer  Schotd,  wages  of  teacher, 

"  "        Winter  School,      «  "     .        . 

Mk,  fuel,  &C., 

rinting  report,  and  superintendence,  .... 

Total, 

In  oonclasion  we  would  appeal  to  the  parents  and 
pils,  to  join  '.heir  beat  efforts  with  those  of  their  teache 

making  jur .  schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  in 
ildren  the  inestimable  blessings  which  our  school  privil 
impart. 

SclaU  OnmniUu.— UiTTHiiB  Ahob,  Waltbb  Uikoo,  Fostbb  I 
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ad  Tor  achools;  not  conaideruig  that  it  g 
Tor  inBtructiiig  each  child  a  year.    Probabi 

bia  child  educated,  would  think  that  tweni 
[S  was  too  much  for  the  purpose.  Thab 
I  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  wou 
iree  tbousaod  dollars.  We  leave  it  to  the  | 
irhetber  they  will  nuee  that  amount;  bei 
1  between  the  ages  above  named. 
fu  Dutriet  l^ilem. — The  town,  at  its  anni 
ished  the  school  districts.  So  far  as  reli 
ben,  the  districts  in  this  town  have  been 
I,  some  fifteen  years ;  the  school  comm: 
loyed  all  the  Public  School  teachers  daring 
abolition  of  the  school  districts  will  be,  tl 
ide  for  the  furniture  and  repiurB  of  all  the 
le  several  dislricts,  as  heretofore ;  the  ag 

no  doubt  be  considerably  less  than  tinc 
lion  of  the  school  money  will  be  made  with 
lie  children,  without  reference  to  district 
on,  if  afiure  are  managed  as  they  should 
et  the  step  they  have  taken  in  this  matter. 
iehool  OmmUtt.—lovK  Piebci,  Fbbokbick  P.  Pel 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Fibst  Sebies. 
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8,000  00 

688 

12 

17 

Norton,  . 

4  26 

1,600  00 

853 

18 

18 

4  03.2 

6,600  00 

i;j94 

14 

19 

Som^rmT'. 

8  94.2 

1,666  60 

' 

~ 

420 

PLTMOUTH    CODNTT. 


J  PLYMOUTH, 

2  Hull,       . 

3  Hlngham, 
-  UksTiUe, 

'  Kington, 
Marion,  . 
3cituftte, 
Rochetter, 

BridfiewBter, 

So.  ScituBte, 

N.  Bridge  watei 

Bali&z,. 

Pembroke, 

Dnxbnr]', 

Alnii^[b>ii, 

E.Bndgeiratflr, 

Middleboro' 

Pljnipton, 

Hsnover, 

Manhfield, 

HanMH), . 


910  18.5 
7  96.0 
7  60.8 
7  82.8 
7  19.2 
7  04.2 
6  27.8 
9  00 
6  02.6 
6  89.2 
0  29.3 
0  18.7 
6  08.6 
4  90 
4  83.2 
4  90.4 
4  69.4 
4  69.2 
4  30 1 
4  24.2 
4  21.1 
4  09.8 


912,800  00 
860  00 
0,816  11 
1,448  60 
2,191  92 
1,600  00 
2,800  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
4,000  00 
1,700  00 
7,900  00 
700  00 
1,500  00 
2,300  00 
10,000  00 
3,000  00 
4,600  00 
800  00 
1,400  00 
1,600  00 
1,000  00 


a  ""5  2 

S  ^1 


1^ 


^1 
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A  GRADUATED  TABLE— Fibst  Series. 

ing  A*  Oomparative  Amount  of  Money,  including  Volvnlary  Co^ 
kiHom,  appropriated  hy  the  diffvrmt  Oountia  in  the  &ate,  for  the 
icalion  of  each  Child  between  the  ageg  of  5  and  15  j/eart  in  the 


SUFFOLK, 
Nuitnoket, 
Norfolk, 
Middleses, 
Hampden,    < 


Brittol,  . 

Hampihire, 

Worcertw, 

BaroBtable, 

DakeB,  . 

FraDklin, 

Plymouth, 

Berkihire, 


910  26.8 

11  88.8 

10  65  7 

10  11 

8  175 

7  81.2 

7  04,7 

8  fl7.8 

6  68.7 

6  04.8 

5  95.1 

6  B4.9 

5  65.3 

5  47.6 

^te  for  the  Stste,  inclodiog  volantArj  contribationi, 
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ORADTTATED  TABLES— Second  Sbihs. 

a  next  T>bl«  exUbitt  tiie  ^pivprMtion  of  lb«  oibei  and    b 

tnd  Willi  their  reifwetiTe  tdnttioiu  id  1866. 

9  fint  (ioliuui  ihom  the  rank  of  the  citiM  utd  towni  in  a  snular  1 

-6. 

i  seoond  o<duma  indicate!,  in  numerical  order,  the  praeedenee  of  t 

swns  in  reepect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriatioiu  for  186ft-7. 

B  thiid  connite  of  the  naowt  of  the  citiea  and  towna,  as  nni 

t  fourth  ihom  the  pOKOatage  of  taxable  propertjr  appn^riatec 
rt  of  the  Fablio  Schooli.  The  reault  is  equiralent  in  valtie  to  i 
redtha  of  millt.  The  decimal*  are  earned  to  three  figoree  in  i 
ite  more  perfectly  the  dirtiactiDD  between  the  different  towns.  ' 
>  (mill*)  exprcMee  the  principal  value,  and  ii  separated  from  the 
a  bj  a  pcAot 

a  appropriattoDs  for  schools  are  not  gifen  in  the  following  Tablo 
>e  found  hy  referring  to  the  preTious  Tables,  also  in  the  Abstract  o 
■ns,  coiQineDcing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include  the  so: 
Kes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such  other  funds  as  tl 
ippropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Coounoo  Schools,  o 
try  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  fundi,  and  th 
cootribationi  are  not  inoladed  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriati 
ned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of  tables,  and  for  the  same  reaatv 
e  amonnt  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  accM-ding  to 
Taloation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  giveo  in  the  foregnng  . 
boolRetnmi. 

ihe  rank  anigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  t 
1  same  [own  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  theybold, 
ices,  a  rery  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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£      1 

i 

£ 

1 

58 

71 

Greeofield, . 

f. 

120 

» 

Waihington.        . 

» 

89 

72 

Pre«»tt,      .         . 

148 

121 

CharltOB,     .        . 

10 

73 

70 

122 

Montague,  . 

100 

74 

Chetter.       .        . 

45 

123 

Uonterey,    . 
South  Hadley,      . 

134 

75 

SoutbboroQgb,     . 

154 

124 

120      78 

Worceiter,  .         . 

77 

125 

CliQloo,    ■  . 

■2i>-i      77 

MoDioe,        .         . 

87 

126 

Nahant.        . 

44  1  78 

Bariwtable, . 

102 

127 

.72  1  79 

Sooth  BeadiDE,   . 

90 

128 

Townwnd,  . 

75      80 

Ludlow,       .       . 

■B4 

120 

Belchertown. 

78  1  81 
70     32 

202 
86 

180 
181 

HubbardUan,      . 
Metblen.     .        . 

102     8H 

Fitchburg,  . 

118 

132 

Saugua.        .         . 

139  '  84 

146 

133 

Fn^mgfaam,       . 

107  .  85 

TempletOD. . 

140 

134 

Pa.ton,*'      .         . 

198 

86 

Wetuniiuur,       . 

182 

135 

Islington,  . 

57 

87 

DanveiB,      . 

122 

136 

Bedford,       . 

170 

88 

06 

137 

Walpole,      .         . 

51 

89 

Heslh.          .         . 

08 

138 

£.  Bridgewater.  . 

82 

90 

Newbury  port,      . 

188 

139 

Oxford,        . 

215 

91 

Tvnctboroufih,    . 

147 

140 

Windsor,      . 

52 

92 

Aihland,      .         . 

00 

141 

Plympton,   . 

157 

93 

Clubburv,. 

100 

142 

T.»bnry,       .         . 

SI 

04 

MaucbeMer, 

101 

143 

Goiheo. 

54 

95 

208 

144 

Waylaod,     . 

239 

98 

Adan.^       .        . 

■^-no 

142 

145 

AL-ton, 

136 

97 

Amesburr,  . 

2-98    1150 

148 

Lunenburg, 

88 

98 

Douglaa,       .       '. 

2-98    !195 

147 

PembrokeT  .         . 

183 

99 

Granby,      . 

2-98  ,,211 

148 

Mansfield,    . 

56 

100 

New  Salem,         . 

2-B7 

180 

140 

Wincbendon,       . 

59 

101 

Wale..         '.         . 

2-95 

145 

150 

Diahton,      .         . 
Otis,    .         .         . 

85 

102 

Cumminglon, 

2-92 

105 

151 

133 

103 

Medway,      . 

2-92 

106 

152 

Ashbj, 

115 

104 

Lawrence,  . 

2-91 

171 

153 

Salem, 

135 

105 

Black.toQe,.        . 

2-00 

164 

164 

Gardner.     . 

68 

106 

Dana,  .         .         . 

2-89 

172 

155 

Aibbumham,        . 

42 

107 

Erving,         .         . 

2-89 

161 

150 

Beveriy,      . 

2.JB 

108 

Reboboth,    . 

2-88 

110 

157 

Concord,      . 

la; 

109 

Lowell.        .        . 

2-88 

111 

158 

197 

110 

Savoy, 

2-85 

257 

150 

LakeviUe,    . 

ipi 

111 

WestNewbuiy,  . 

2-85 

114 

160 

Becket,        . 

109 

112 

Braintree,    . 

2-84 

130 

161 

Bolton. 

71 

113 

Wareham,   .        . 

2-83 

193 

162 

Plainfield,    . 

243 

114 

Conway,       . 

2-82 

307 

163 

194 

115 

Speicer,      . 

2-82 

140 

164 

Holden,        . 

178 

118 

Pidmer,        .         . 

2-79 

116 

165 

135 

117 

Randolph,    . 

2-79 

53 

180 

Orange,       . 

117 

118 

Leicester,    .        . 

2-78 

144 

187 

SwanW,      .         . 

1^ 

119 

2-76 

153 

188 
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iliet  according  to  their  Approprialxont,  inchtding 
Voluntary  ContrihOiont. 

rically  arranged,  accordiog  to  the  percentage  of  their 
Public  Schools,  volaatarf  contributJous  of  board  and 
am  raised  hy  tax  and  to  the  income  of  the  Surplus 
in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will 


CO„„K,. 

FiRiDtx*  df  ViN 

to  mUK  and  liiin- 
dndtluormUli. 

....... 

1.003-95 
8-U 
8-05 
8-09 
8-01 
2-89 
2-82 
2-82 
2-78 
2-71 
2-61 
2-18 
2-11 
1-68 

' 

«.002-87 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  ezbibita  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  in  each 
town  to  the  whole  namber  of  children  between  5  and  15  according  to  the 
returns.  The  mean  ayerage  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in 
Summer  to  the  average  attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2. 
The  fraction  (five-tenths)  when  it  occurs  in  dividing  by  2,  is  reckoned,  but  is  not 
expressed  in  the  column  giving  the  mean  average.  In  some  cases  the  true  mean 
average  is  not  obtained  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  some 
towns.  In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indicate  in  their 
returns  the  true  mean  average,  that  their  result  maj  be  inserted  in  the  Table. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  separated  firom  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  are 
essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  ao 
nearly  equal,  or  the  difierence  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals, 
with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The 
continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases 
where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely 
similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100  per 
cent  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  the 
returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained : — the  mean  average  attendance 
upon  all  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent,  because  the 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  children  between  those  ages. 
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67  Townsend,  . 

68  Mansfield,  . 

69  Lynnfield,   . 

70  Stonehaaii  . 

71  CammiD^ton, 

72  Framingham, 

73  Franklin, 

74  Sudbury, 

75  Orleans, 

76  Rutland, 

77  Gloucester, 

78  Plymouth, 

79  Ashfield, 

80  Harvard, 

81  Yarmouth, 
.82  Beverly, 

83  Wenham, 

84  Watertown, 

85  Conway, 

86  Chilmark, 

87  Newton, 

88  Charlestown 

89  Petersham, 

90  Gardner, 

91  Medford, 

92  Milton, 

93  Rowe, 

94  Lexinivton, 

95  Worthington, 

96  Amherst, 

97  Hadley, 

98  Sunderland, 

99  BemardstQn, 

100  Montagae,  . 

101  Reading,     . 

102  Raynham,  . 

103  Goshen, 

104  Boxford,      . 

105  Greenwich,. 

106  Somerville, . 

107  Belchertown, 

108  N.Braintree, 

109  Maiden, 

110  Wellfleet,    . 

111  Berlin, 

112  Dorchester,. 

113  £aston, 

114  Quincy, 


359 
424 
137 
587 
238 
780 
493 
329 
810 
235 

2,647 

1,263 
259 
278 
455 

1,057 

194 

711 

330 

88 

2,022 

5,184 
263 
561 

1,182 
505 
134 
487 
207 
637 
403 
182 
171 
866 
598 
322 
83 
207 
123 

2,159 
519 
158 

1,605 
501 
215 

2,129 
688 

1,512 


303 
358 
115 
494 
200 
656 
413 
275 
259 
196 

2,202 

1,049 
215 
230 
877 
875 
160 
686 
272 
72 

1,665 

4,248 
215 
459 
967 
413 
109 
357 
169 
520 
328 
148 
139 
296 
484 
260 
67 
167 
99 

1,737 
417 
126 

1,282 
400 
171 

1,696 
547 

1,202 


.84-54 
.84-43 
.84-31 
.84-24 
.84-24 
.84-10 
.83-87 
.83-74 
.83-71 
.83-62 
.83-19 
.83-06 
.83-01 
.82-91 
.82-86 
.82-78 
.82-73 
.82-49 
.82-42 
.82-39 
.82-37 
.81-94 
.81-94 
.81-91 
.81-81 
.81-78 
.81-72 
.81-70 
.81-64 
.81-63 
.81-39 
.81-32 
.81-29 
.81-01 
.80-94 
.80-90 
.80-72 
.80-68 
.80-49 
.80-48 
.80-35 
.86-06 
.79-91 
.79-84 
.79-77 
.79-66 
.79-58 
.79-53 
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15  Monroe, 

16  Ashburnham, 
17,  Dennis, 
18;  Gill,    . 

19  W.Brookfield, 

20  Chelsea, 
21 1  Amesbury, 
22!  Lincoln, 

23  Rochester, 

24  Andover, 

25  Sherbom, 

26  Leicester, 

27  Deerfield, 

28  Stow,  . 

29  Leverett, 

30  Dighton, 
3l{  Pelham, 
32|  Stoughton, 
33!  W.Newbury, 
34 1  Edgartown, 
35j  Woburn,     . 
36,  Winchester, 

37  Scituate, 

38  Hanson, 

39  Medway, 

40  Westboro', 
4l|  Dover, 

42  Ware,. 

43  E.Bridgew'r, 

44  Granby, 

45  Swansea, 

46  Ipswich, 

47  Hamilton, 

48  Methuen, 

49  Provincet'n, 

50  Billerica, 

51  Carver, 

52  Dan  vers, 

53  Brimfield, 

54  Shutesbury, 

55  Bellin^ham, 

56  Sturbndge, . 

57  Bedford,      . 

58  Savoy, 

59  S.  Hadley,  . 

60  Athol, 

61  Concord,     . 

62  Marshfield, . 


39 
461 
813 
128 
368 

3,320 
858 
146 
200 
988 
210 
493 
674 
832 
189 
321 
160 

1,152 
435 
318 

1,618 
482 
446 
244 
676 
630 
125 
736 
653 
194 
255 
588 
123 
473 
719 
327 
181 

1,201 
236 
174 
265 
377 
154 
194 
499 
589 
458 
380 


31; 
366| 
645! 
101 
291! 
2,629; 
679 
115, 
158 
779 
165| 
388 
6301 
2611 
148 
252[ 
117 
902 
840 
248 
1,261 
374 
346 
189 
525 
489 

97 
671 
603 
149 
196 
453 

94 
363 
551 
250 
138 
919 
180 
133 
202 
288 
117 
148 
380 
449 
349 
289 


.79-49 
.79-40 
.79-34 
.79-30 
.79-21 
.79-20 
.79-19 
.79-11 
.79-00 
.78-85 
.78-81 
.78-70 
.78-64 
.78-61 
.78-57 
.78-50 
.78-33 
.78-30 
.78-28 
.77-99 
.77-94 
.77-70 
.77-69 
.77-66 
.77-66 
.77-62 
.77-60 
.77-58 
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numericallf/  arranged,  according  to  the  mean  average  attendance  of  their 
children  upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1866-7. 
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Ed.     London,  1865,       .        . 

Holmes,  Nathaniel  The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare.  New  York, 
1866, ,        .        •        . 

Hopkins,  Evan.  Cosmogony,  or  the  Principles  of  Terrestrial 
Physics.     London,  1865, 

Hopkins,  Manley.    Manual  of  Marine  Lisurance.     LondcMi,  1867, 

Hoppiu,  J.  M.     Old  England.     New  York,  1867, 

Hoskold,  H.  D.  Practical  Treatise  on  Mining,  Land  and  Rail- 
way Surveying.     London,  1863,    ' 

Hough,  F.  B.     Washingtoniana.     Roxbury,]1865, 

Hovell-Thurlow,  T.  J.  The  Company  and  the  Crown.  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1866, 

How,  Jeremiah.  The  Freemason's  Manual  2d  Ed.  London, 
1865,     . 

Howe,  A.  H.     Epidemic  Diseases.     London,  1865,    . 

Howlett,  J.  H.     Metrical  Chronology.     6th  Ed.     London,  1865, . 

Hozier|»ti.  M.    The  Seven  Weeks' War.     London,  1867,  . 
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irlburt,  J.  B.     Briltun  and  her  Colonies.     London,  1865, 
itchins,  Levi      Autobiography.     Cambridge.  1865, 
itcbinson,  Thomaa.     The  Hutchinson  Papers.     AlLiany,  1865, 
itcbinson,   T.   J.     Buenos   Ay  res   and   Argentine   Git 
London,  1865, -      . 


lostrial  and  Financial  Besoorces  of  tbe  United  States.    New 

fork,  1864,  .         .         .         .       • 

ing,   Washington.     Spanish    Papers  and   other  Miscellanies. 

lew  York,  1866 .'       .        . 

I7.     Docamenli  diplomatid,  1866.     Firenze,  n.  d.  . 


ob,   J.  J.      Biographical   Sketch  of  Capt   Michael    Cresap. 

Xncinnati,  1866, 

leson,  J.  A.    The  Constitutional  Convention.    New  York  and 

%icago,  1867, 

bock,  J.  T.     Parkin  Jeffcock.     London  and  Derby,  1867, 
OS,  B.  J.    Blind  People.    London,  1867,       .... 
Qson,  A.  3.    New  Illustrated  Family  Atlas  of  the  World. 

rew  York,  1867,   . 

i9,  David.    Journal  of  Two  Yisita  to  some  Indians  on  the 
iver  Ohio,  in  1772  and  1773.    New  York,  1865,  . 
»,  E.  F.    Stockbridge,  Paat  and  Preaent    Springfield,  1854, 
»,  Hugh.     The  Present  State  of  V^irgiiua.     New  York,  1865, 
Blyn,  John.     New  England's  Rarities.     Boston,  1865,   , 

Two  Voyages  to  New  England  during  the  Yeara  1 638, 

;6S.     Boston,  1865, 

K. 
nedy.  Sir  J.  S.    Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    London, 

(65,     .        .        , 

rick,  Jobn.     Papers  on  Archeeology  and  History.     London 
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■,    James.    Domestic  Life,  Character  and  Customs  of  tbe 
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Kettell,  T.  P.     History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.    Vol.  3.    New 

York,  1866, 1 

Kidder,  D.  P.,  and  Fletcher,  J.  C.     Brazil  and  the  Brazilians. 

6th*Ed.     Boston,  1866, 1 

Kingman,   Bradford.      History    of   North    Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Boston,  1866, 1 

Kirklandf  Frazar.     Pictorial  Book  of  Anecdotes  of  the  War  of 

the  Rebellion.     Hartford,  1866, 1 

Kir  wan,  A.  Y.     Modern  France.     London,  1863,       .         .         .  1 

Klippart,  J.  H.     Land  Drainage.     Cincinnati,  1862,  ...  1 

Knight,  Charles.     £nglish  Cyclopaedia.     London,  1856-61,         .  11 

The  same.     Synoptical  Indet.     London,  1862,      .        .  1 

Krepp,  F.  C.    The  Sewage  Que9ti5n«    London,  1867,        •        .  1 


L. 

Laboulaye,  £.  R.  L.     Histoire  des  Etats-IJnis  jusqu'a  Tadoption 
de  la  Constitution  Federale.     1620-1789.     Paris,  1866, 

Laiug,  John.     The  Theory  of  Business.     London,  1867,     . 

Large,  John.     Secrets  of  Farming.     London  and  Swindon,  1863, 

Lea,  H.  C.     Saoerdotal  Celibacy.     Philadelphia,  1867, 

Leavitt,  T.  H.     Facts  about  Peat.     Boston,  1867,     '. 

Lechford,  Thomas.     Plain  Dealing  or  News  finom  New  Eng- 
land.    Boston,  1867, 

Lee,  Charles.     Proceedings  of  a  General  Court-Martial  for  the 
Trial  of  Major-General  Lee,  July  4th,  1778.    New  York,  1864, 

Lempriere,  John.      Classical   Dictionary.      New  Ed.     London, 
1862, 

Levi,  Leone.     Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working  Classes. 
London,  1867, 

Lewis,  Alonzo.     History  of  Lynn.     2d  Ed.     Boston,  1844, 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  Bart.     Essays  on  the  Administrations  of  Great 
Britain  from  1783  to  1830.     Lonjion,  1864,     . 

Lillie,  Henry.     Alphabet  of  Monograms.     London,  n.  d.     . 

[Locke,  D.  R.]     "  Swingin'  round  the  Cirkle."     Boston,  1867, 

Lockman,  John.     Travels  of  the  Jesuits.     London,  1743,    . 

London  Quarterly  Review.     Vol.  119, 120.     New  York,  1866, 

Long  Island  Historical  Society.'    Vol.  1.     Brooklyn,  1867, . 

Longfellow,  H.  W.     The   Divine   Comedy  of  Dante  AHghieri 
translated.     Boston.  1867, 

Prose  Works.     Boston,  1866, 


Loring,  C.  G.     Reconstruction.     Boston,' 1866,  . 
Louis,  A.  H.     England  and  Europe.     London,  1861, . 
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Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Conrt.     Vol.  15, 
1860.    A.  N.  Ogden,  Reporter.    New  Orleans,  1861,     . 
w,  Sampson.    Handbook  to  tfae  Charities  of  London.    Lon- 
don, 1867 

we,  Kobert.  Speeches  and  Letters  on  Reform.  London,  1867, 
owell,  J.  S.]  The  Biglow  Papers.  6th  Ed.  Boston, 
1866-67, 


iBride,  J.  A.    Anatomical  Outlines  of  the  Hotse.    London, 

[1867] 

Clure,  Sir  R.  L.  M.     Discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage, 

1850-C4.    Edbhut^h  and  London,  1865 

Culloch,  J.  R.     Dictionarj,  Geographical,  Statistical  and  His- 

lorical.     Vol.  3, 4.     London,  1866, 

ickay,  R.  W.  Progress  of  the  Intellect  as  exemplified  in  the 
Religious  Development  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.     London 

ujd  Edinburgh,  [1850], 

Leod.  Lyons.    Madagascar  and  its  People.    London,  1865,    . 
Murtrie,  H.     Sketches  of  Louisville.     Louisville,  1819, 
fnamara,  M.  H.     The  Irish  Ninth  in  Bivouac  and  Battle. 

Soeton,  1867 

ann,    Herman.]      The   Female   Review.      Life  of    Deborah 

tampson.     Boston,  166fi, 

nn,  Horace.    Lectures  and  Reports  on  Education.    Cam- 

iridge,  1867, 

rkham,  T.  H  The  Common  Law  Procedure.  London,  1864, 
rtin,  Frederick.  Commercial  Handbook  of  France.  London, 
867,     .         . . 

Statesman's  Tear-Book  for  1867.     London,  1867, 

sbeder,  R.  Dissent  and  Democracy.  2d  Ed.  London,  1865, 
ssachusetts.  Reporta  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
ty  Charles  AUen.     Vol  11, 12.     Boston,  1867.     (2  copies),  . 

Reports   of  Cases.     By   Horace    Gray,  Jr.     VoL  12. 

(oeton,  1866, *     .         . 

isachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society.  Lives  of  the  Chief 
'athers  of  New  England.     [Boston,  1846-47],       . 

ison,  David.  Recent  British  Philosophy.  New  York,  1866, 
her.  Cotton,  and  Calef,  Robert.    The  Witchcraft  Delusion  in 

lew  England.     Roxbury,  1866, 

idsley,  Henry.  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind, 
[ew  York,  1867 
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May,  T.  E.  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Parlia- 
ment    5th  Ed.     London,  1863, 

Meadows,  F.  G.  New  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary.  Lon- 
don, 1865, 

Melvin,  James.  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  Quebec  in  1775. 
Philadelphia,  1864, 

Menzies,  William.  The  Sanitary  Management  and  Utilization 
of  Sewage.     London,  1865, 

Merchants'  and  Bankers'  Almanac  for  1867.    New  York,  [1867], 

Metcalf,  Theron.  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts.  New 
York,  1868, 

Mill,  John.  Disraeli,  the  Author,  Orator,  and  Statesman.  Lon- 
don, 1868, ^  . 

Millhouse,  John.  English-Italian  and  Italian-English  Dictionary, 
dd  Ed.     London,  1866, 

Milton,  John.  Treasures  from  [his]  Prose  Writings.  Boston, 
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Miner,  Charles.     History  of  Wyoming.     Philadelphia,  1845, 

Minutes  of  a  Conspiracy  against  the  Liberties  of  America.  Phil- 
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Mississippi.  Reports.  By  Y.  E.  Howard.  VoL  7.  1843. 
Cincinnati,  1844, 

Reports.  Vol.  80,  81.  By  J.  Z.  George,  Phila- 
delphia, 1857, 

[Mitchell,  D.  G.]     Rural  Studies.    New  York,  1867, 

Mitchell,  W.  M.    The  Underground  Raihx>ad  from  Slavery  to 

Freedom.      2d  Ed.      London,    Manchester    and  Edinburgh, 

1860, 

Molesworth,  W.  N.    Prize  Essay  on  an  Improved  System  of 

Education.     London,  1867, 

Moll,  L.,  and   Gayot,   Eugene.     La  connaissance  g6nerale  du 

mouton.     Paris,  1867, 

The  same.    Atlas.     Paris,  1867, 

Mommsen,  Theodor.     History  of  Rome.    Vol.  4.    London,  1866, 
Monnier,  Fr^d^ric.     L'instruction  populaire  en  Allemagne,  en 

Suisse  et  dans  les  pays  scandinaves.     Paris,  1866,  . 
Monroe,  James.     The  People  the   Sovereigns.     Philadelphia, 

1867, 

Moore,  Frank.    The  Rebellion  Record.     VoL  9.    New  York, 

1866, 

Women  of  the  War.    Hartford,  1866, 
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eil,  SamueL     Epoch  Men.     Edinburgh,  ] 
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Zx>Ddon,  1865 

;w  England's  First  Fruits.  New  York,- 
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ebration  of  the  Birth  of  Shakspeare.     E 
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1865, 

evr  England  Historioal  and  Genealogies 
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Dutcher.     VoL  4.     Trenton,  1861, 
ichols,  J.  S.     Chemistry  of  the  Farm  i 
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jrth  American  Reriew.  Vol.  102-104. 
jFth  British  Review.  Vol.  44,  45.  Nei 
>rth  Carolina.  Cases  in  the  Supreme 
T.  P.  Deverenx.     Vol.  1.    Raleigh,  18f 

0. 
Callaghan,   E.   B.     Register  of  New 
1674.     Albany,  1865,    . 
1  on  the  WaUis.     Boston,  1867,     . 
d  Indian  Chronicle.     [With]  an  Intro> 
S.  G.  Drake.     Boston,  1867,. 
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Outlines  of  English  History.     London,  n.  d.,       . 

Owston,  H.  A.     Highway  Law.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1863, 

P. 

Palmer,  P.  S.  History  of  Lake  Champlain,  1 609-1 814.  Albany, 
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Litroduction  to  the  Study  of  Grothic  Architecture.    Sd  Ed. 

Oxford  and  London,  1867, 

Parkman,  Francis.    The  Jesuits  in  North  America.      Boston, 
xoo/,     ••.•••  •••• 

Partridge,  J.  A.    On  Democracy.    Philadelphia,  1866, 
Paterson,  James.     Wallace,  the   Hero  of  Scotland.     5th  Ed. 
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Statutes  in  Force  relating  to  the  Poor,  Parochial  OflScers 

and  Parishes.  *  Vol.  2.     London,  1864,  .        .         •         .        . 

Patrick  Murphy  on  Popery  in  Ireland.     London,  n.  d., 
Patterson,  J.  W.     Responsibilities  of  the  Founders  of  Republics. 

An  Address.     Boston,  1865, 

Pellico,   Silvio.     Life  of  Marchesa   Giulia  Falletti,  di  Barolo. 

London,  1866,        •         •  •      •         •         •        •         •         • 

Penfold,  Charles.     Principle  of  rating  Railway,  Gas,  Water  and 

other  Companies.     4ih  Ed.     London,  1860,     .... 
Peyton,  J.  L.    The  American  Crisis.     London,  1867,         .        .       2 
Phillips,  Henry,  /r.     Historical  ^ketches  of  the  Paper  Currency 

of  the  American  Colonies.     Roxbury,  1865,   ....       2 
Philological  Society.     Early  English  Volume.     London  and  Ber- 
lin, 1865, 1 

Pick,  Edward.    On  Memory,  and  the  Means  of  improving  it 

4th  Ed.    London,  1866,  .        .        .        .        •        .        .        1 

Piesse,  Septimus.   Chymical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic   3d  Ed. 

London,  1865,        . 1 

Pitman,  Isaac    Manual  Of  Phonography.   11th  Ed.    London  and 

Bath,  1866, 1 

Plants  of  the  World  and  where  they  grow.  London,  1865,  .  1 
Platts,  John.  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes.  London,  1865,  1 
Pollard,  E.  A.    The  Lost  Cause ;  a  Southern  History  of  the 

War.    New  York,  1867, 1 
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Its  Historical  Claims,  with  a  Bibliogr^fay  ol 

SoBton,  1866, 

tory  for  1867.     New  York,  [1867], . 

tmoir  upon  the  Late  War  in  -North  America 

KbuTj,  1866 

Reformed  Parliament     London,  1867, 
Life  of  Josiafa  Quincy .    Boeton,  1867, . 


and.    New  York,  1865 

Great  in  Goodnese.     A  Memoir  of  G.  N 
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Ovarian  Physiology  and  Pathology.     London 

[annal  of  Method  and  Organization.     London 

Tables  for  calculating  the  Cost  of  Shares  it 
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V.     Puissance  militaire  des  £tals  Unis  d'Am^ 
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[Tie  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.     New  York,  1866, 
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66, 

'aii     Histoiy  of  the  English  Government  ant 
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C.  de,  and  Liebistorf,  E.,  Baron  vcm.    Myatica 
1  Spirit-Manifestations.     Exeter,  ;.863,      . 
.B.    Names  of  Men,  Nations  and  Places.    Lon 

Elements  of  Art  Criticism.     Philadelphia,  1867 
Ornithology  and  Pathology  of  New  England 

Chlorofom.     London,  1866, 
History  of  Gibraltar.     2d  Ed.     London,  1865 
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Scheie  de  Yere,  Maximilian.  Studies  in  English.  New  York, 
1867, 

Schluter,  Joseph.     General  History  of  Music.     London,  186t%    . 

Scott,  Benjamin.  Statistical  Vindication  of  the  City  of  London. 
London,  1867, 

Scribner,  C.  H.  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dower.  Vol.  2.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1867,      

Selby,  Charles.  Events  to  be  remembered  in  the  History  of 
England.     26th  Ed.     London,  1864, 

Seller,  WilliaiQ,  and  Stephens,  Henry.  Physiology  at  the  Farm* 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1867, 

Selss,  A.  M.  Critical  Outline  of  the  Literature  of  Germany. 
London,  1865, 

Sermons  preached  to  Working  People.     London,  1867, 

Shanks, '  W.  F.  G.  Personal  Recollections  of  Distinguished  Gen- 
erals.    New  York,  1866, 

Shelfordf  Leonard.  The  Law  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  Lon- 
don, 1863, 

Shepard,  Thomas.  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gk)6pel  breaking 
forth  upon  the  Lidians  in  New-England.     New  York,  1865, 

Sheridan,  P.  H.  With  General  Sheridan  in  Lee*s  Last  Cam- 
paign.    Philadelphia,  1866, 

Siege  of  Charleston  by  the  British  Fleet  and  Army,  1780.  Albany, 
1867, 

Siege  of  Savannah  by  the  Combined  American  and  French  Forces 
in  1779.     Albany,  1866,         .         .        , 

Simmons,  T.  F.  The  Constitution  and  Practice  of  Courts-Mar- 
tial.    5th  Ed.     London,  1863,        .* 

Slang  Dictionary.     London,  1865,      . 

Smith,  Goldwin.     Three  English  Statesmen.     London,  1867, 

Smith,  Capt  John.  Advertisements  for  the  Unexperienc^  Plant- 
el's  of  New-England.     Boston,  1865, 

Description  of  New-England,  in  1614.     Boston,  1865,  . 

True  Relation  of  Virginia.     Boston,  1866,  . 

Smith,  William.     Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

New  York,  1865, 

Some  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Working  Classes.     London, 
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Spence,  James.     The  American  Union.     Richmond,  1863, 
Spencer,  Herbert.     Principles  of  Biology.     Vol.  2.     New  York, 
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itorj  of  the  Discoveiy  and  Settlement  of  Vir- 
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>1orado :  a  Summer  Trip.    New  York,  18G7, 

•As  and  Places.     2d  Ed.     London  and  Cam- 

of  Stenography.     London,  1665, . 

The  Poultry  Book.     London  and  New  York, 

I  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  1839-40. 

irCfB.     VoL  1.     Nashville,  1841,. 

he  Iaws.     By  G.  W.  Paschal.     Galveston, 

^erican  Fruit  Culturist     New  York,  1867, 
Essay  on  English  Municipal  History.     Lon- 

Ihe  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine.    4th  Ed. 

tndon,  1865 

Kort  hem  Mythology.     London,  1851, . 
the  Working-Classes  in  the  United  States 

London,  1865, 

iv  and  Practice  of  Joint-Stock  and  other 

2d  Ed.     London,  1867,  .... 

Ufltory  of  Winthrop,  1764-1855.     Portland, 
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Timbs,  John.     Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art     London, 

1867, 

Todd,  Alpheus.     On   Parliamentary   Government  in  England. 

Vol.  1.     Loudon,  1867, 

Tomes,  Robert.  The  Champagne  Country.  New  Tork,  1867,  . 
Townsend,  G.  H.  Manual  of  Dates.  2d  Ed.  London,  1867,  . 
Tredgold,  Thomas.    The  Strength  of  Cast  Iron  and  8ther  Metals. 

5th  £d     London,  1860-61, 

Trench,   R.   C.     Gustavas  Adolphus.     Social  Aspects  of  the 

Thirty  Years'  War.     London  and  Cambridge,  1865, 
Trip  of  the  Steamer  Oceanus  to  f^ort  Sumter  and  Charleston. 

Brooklyn,  1865, 

Truran,  W.    The  Iron  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,     dd  Ed. 

London,  1865,        ....••••• 
Tucker,  Beverley.     The  Partisan  Leader.     Richmond,  1862, 
Turner,  D.  W.     Analysis  of  the  History  of  Grermany^     2d  Ed. 

London,  1867, 

Tweedie,  Bev,  Dr.     Ruined  Cities  of  the  East.     London,  1865, . 
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United  States.     Cases  of  Contested  Elections  in  Congress  from 
1789  to  1884.     Washington,  1834 

'  Circuit  Court.     Reports  of  Cases  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

By  S.  Blatchford.     Vol.3.     New  York,  1864, 

District  Court.     Reports  of  Cases  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 


trict of  Pennsylvania.     By  H.  D.  Gilpin.     Philadelphia,  1837, 
Supreme  Court.     Reports  of  Cases,  1821.     By  Henry 


Wheaton.     Vol.  6.     New  York,  1821, 

Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  1865-66.     By 


J.  W.  Wallace.     Vol.  3,  4.     Washington,  1866-67, 

Cases  relating  to  the  Law  of  Railways.     With 


Notes  by  C  Smith  and  S.  W.  Bates.     Boston,  1862-63, 

Digest  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General.     By 


C.  C.  Andrews.     Washington,  1857, 

Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Courts  and 


of  the  Acts  of  Congi-ess,  to  the  Year  1 867.     Vol.  1.     By  B.  V. 
Abbott  and  A.  Abbott.  '  New  York,  1867,      . 
Manual  of  the  Pension  Laws.      By  H.  C.  Harmon. 


Washington,  1867,  .         .         .         .        0        . 

Official  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General.     Edited  by 


J.  H.  Ashton.     Vol.  9.     Washington,  1866, 

Statutes  at  Large.     1863-65.     VoL  13.     Bdston,  1866, 
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Journal.     New  York,  18G5,     . 

iana.    New  York,  1865 

odem  Fraciical  Gardening.  London,  1867, 
>f  the  Cotton  Famine.  London  and  Man- 
its  on  Village  Architecture.     Bath  and  Lon- 

Clie  Giovemment  and  Laws  of  the  United 

.  and  Chicago,  1867, 

ig,  Short,  and  Weak  Sight,  and  their  Treat- 

mdon,  [1864], 

The  Colony  of  Victoria.     London,  1864,  . 
Vol  85,  86.    New  York,  1866,      . 
aracter  and   CliaracterislJc  Men.     Boston, 

Life  and  Death  of  the  Irish   Parliament 

'arther  Discovery  of  the  Present  Stale  of 
England.  New  York,  1865,  . 
t  of  Weakness :  or  the  Further  Progrefls  of 
he  Indians.  New  York,  1865,  . 
le  Elements  of  Heraldry.  Boston,  1866,  . 
f  American  Genealogy.  Albany,  1862,  . 
e  Works.     Boston,  1866,  .... 
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Wilkins,  W.  W.     Political  BaUads  of  the  17th  and  18th  Gen- 

turie&     London,  186(T, 2 

Willis,  William.     History  of  Portland,  from  1 682  to  1864.    2d 

Ed.     Portland,  1865, 

Willis,  W.  D.     Simony.     2d  Ed.     London,  1865, 

Wisconsin.     Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Coort.     By  O.  M. 

Conover.     VoL  16-18.     Madison,  1865,         .... 
Wiseman,  Nicholas,  CardinaL     Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Speeches 

during  his  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1858.     Dublin,  1859, 
Wood,  J.  G.     Homes  without  Hands.     London,  1866, 
Wood,  William.     New  England's  Prospect     Boston,  1865, 
Woodbury,  Augustus.    Major-Gen.  Bumside  and  the  Ninth  Army 

Corps.     Providence,  1867, 

Woolrych,  H.  W.    Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Sewers.    8d.  Ed. 

London,  1864, 

Worth,  G.  A.     RandofD  Recollections  of  Albany,  from  1800  to 

1808.     3d  Ed.     Albany,  1866,       ...... 

Wraxall,  Sir  C.  F.  L.,  and  Wehrhan,  Robert.     Memoirs  of  Queen 

Hortense.     London,  1864, 

Wright,  H.  G.     Headaches.     4th  Ed.     London,  1865, 

Wright,  L.     Practical  Poultry  Keeper.     London  and  New  York, 

1867, 

Wylde,  James.     The  Book  of  Trades.     London,  1866, 
Wylie,  J.  A.     Rome  and  Civil  Liberty.     London,  1865, 

Y. 

Young,  J.  R.     Modern  Scepticism.    London,  1865,    . 
Youatt,  William.     The  Pig.     London  and  New  York,  1860, 
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Andrew,  J.  A.    The  Errors  of  Prohibition.     Boston,  1867, 
Atkinson,   Edward.    On  the   Collection  of  Revenue.     Boston, 

1867, 

Austin,  R.  C.     The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867.     London,  1867,        1 
Balme,  E.  B.  W.    A  Reply  to  Mr.  Burt's  "  Wak^eld  Figures  in 

Relation  to  Convict  Discipline."     London,  1863,     .        .        .        1 
Bancroft,  George.    Joseph  Reed.    New  York,  1867,  •        .        1 

Bell,  A.  M.     Visible  Speech.     London  and  Eklinburgh,  1865,     .        1 
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:areB  on  Coal-Tar  Colours.     Manchester  and 

£  Cultivation  of  the  Potato.     4th  £d.     Lon- 

b  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Usur;  Laws.     Bos- 

nce  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Conncih  of  New 

1867 

hipson,  T.  L.     The  Use  of  Salt  in  Agricul- 

[863, 

ilf  to  the  Statements  of  Hon.  S.  Hooper,  in 
id  "  A  Defence  of  the  Merchants  of  Boston." 

ex  to  Parliamentary  Debates,  1866.     [Lon- 

[Istory  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
al  Science.    2d  Ed.    London,  1863,    . 
apoleoQ  IIL  and  the  Rhine.     London,  1866, 
It  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  pre- 
of  Duties  on  Imports.     Boston,  1867,  . 

federation  considered  in  Relation  to  the  Inter- 

;.     London,  1866, 

le  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes.  Boston,  1867, 
ion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     2d  Ed.  -  Een- 

^ofthe  14th  Regiment  Alabama  Vols.   Rich- 

:  of  J.  W.  Jackson.     Richmond,  1862, 
)on,  H.  B.     Correspondence  concerning  the 
York,  1864,       ..;... 
Greece.    London,  1863,    . 
cm  Spy.     No  title-page,      .... 
Phe  Benefits  of  Sanitaiy  Reibnn.     London, 

!tt  Address  delivered  to  the  University  of  St. 
1867.  Boston,  [1867],  .... 
and  Duty  of  Frobibition.  Boston,  1867,  . 
,  CotaO.  The  Victory  «f  the  North  in  the 
oeton,  n.  d., 
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Murray,  W.  H.  H.     Prohibition  vs.  License.     A  Review  of  Ex- 

Grov.  Andrew's  Argument  for  License.    New  York,  1867,       .       1 
Navy  Register  of  the  United  States  £br  1836,  1840, 1862.     Wash- 
ington, 1836-62, 3 

Oakeley,  Frederick.  The  Question  of  University  Education  for 
.  English  Catholics.  2d  Ed.  London,  1864,  ....  1 
Official  Army  Register  for  1849.  n.  p.  [1849],  .  .  .  1 
Pattison,  S.  R.  "The  Antiquity  of  Man."  2d  Ed.  London,  1863,  1 
Perrin,  Albert.  Military  Studies.  London,  1863,  ...  1 
Rebellion  in  the  North !     Extraordinary  Disclosures !     No  title- 

page, 1 

Reed,  W.  B.     President  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia, 

[1867], 1 

Roberts,  6.  E.     Remarks  upon  the  Present  Condition  of  Geologi- 
cal Science.     London,  1864, 1 

Sabin,  Joseph.     Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  America.     Part 

1-3.    New  York  1867, 3 

Schuyler,  G.  L.     Correspondence  and  Remarks  upon  Bancroft's 

History,  of  the  Northern  Campaign  of  1777,  and  Character  of 

Major-Gen.  Schuyler.     New  York,  1867,        .... 

Spooner,  Lysander.     No  Treason.     Boston,  1867, 

Thomason,  D.  R.     Teetotalism  as  a  Rule  of  Duty  unknown  to  the 

Bible.    New  York,  1867, 

Tribune  Almanac  for  1867.     New  York,  1867,  .... 
Tucker,  Beverly.     Prescience.     Speech  in  the  Southern  Conven- 
tion, 1850.     Richmond,  1862, 

Two  Rebellions ;  or,  Treason  unmasked.     Richmond,  1865, 
United  States  Register  or  Blue  Book  for  1867.  New  York,  [1867], 
United  States.     Supreme  Court.     Decision  on  Military  Commis- 
sions, delivered  at  December  Term,  1866.     Washington,  1867, 

General  Orders,  together  with  the  Forms  of 

Proceeding  in  Bankruptcy.     Washington,  1867,      .         . 
Virginia.    Ordinances'adoptedby  the  Convention  in  1861.    Rich 

mond,  1861, 

Warder,  T.  B.,  and  Catlett,  J.  M.     Battle  of  Young's  Branch, 

.1861.     Richmond,  1862, 

Warren,  K.  J.  History  of  the  11th  Greorgia  Vols.  Richmond,  1863, 
Williams,  Eleazer.     Life  of  Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-gan  alias  Thomas 
Williams.     Albany,  1859,       .         .         .         .        •.         .         . 
Youmaiis,   E.  L.     Scientific   Study  of  Human   Nature.     New- 
York,  1867, 
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Laws,  1866.     Concord,  1866.     (2  copies,)          ....  2 
Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House,  1866.     Concord,  1866,  .       .  2 
Supreme  Couvt  Reports.     By  Amos  Hadlej.     Vol.  45.     Con- 
cord, 1866, 1 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1866.     Providence,  1866,     ....  2 
Report  upon  the  Census,  1865.     Providence,  1867,  '  .         •        .  1 
Records  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, Vol.  10.     1784-92.     Providence,  1865,         .         .        .  1 


COMNRCTICUT. 

Public  Acts,  1866.     New  Haven,  1866.     (3  copies,)  . 
Private  Acts,  1866.     New  Haven,  1866.     (2  copies,) 
Journal  of  the  Senate,  1866.     New  Haven,  1866, 
Journal  of  the  House,  1866.     New  Haven,  1866, 
Pu1)lic  Documents,  1866.     Hartford,  1866, 
Reports.     Vol.  32.     By  J.  Hooker.     Hartford,  1866, 
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Journal  of  the  Senate,  1866.     Albany,  1866,      ....  1 

Journal  of  the  Assembly,  1866.     Albany,  1866,          .         .        .  2 

Documents  of  the  Senate,  1866.     Albany,  1866,         .         •        .  2 

Documents  of  the  Assembly,  1866.     Albany,  1866,    ...  10 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.     By  J.  Tiffiuiy.     Vol. 

7,8.    Albany,  1867, 2 

Reports  of  Cases  in  Law  and  Equity.     By  0.  L.  Barbour.    Vol. 

45-47.    Albany,  1866-67, 3 

Condensed  Digest  of  the   Court  of  Appeals  Reports.     By  J. 

Tiffany.    Albany,  1866, 1 

Census  for  1865,    Albany,  1867.     (2  copies,)     ....  2 
Seventy-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University, 

1866.    Albany,  1866, .  1 

Transactions  of  the  New  York|  State  Agricultural  Society  for 

•1865.    Albany,  [1866], 1 

NEW  JERSET. 

Acts  of   the  Ninetieth-Ninety-First    Legislature,    [1866-67]. 
Paterson,  1866-67, ;        .        .        2 
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preme  Court.    F.  D.  Vroom,  Reporter. 
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52.     By  F.  F.  Smith.     Philadelphia, 
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.865-66.     (3  copies,) 
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16.     Richmond,  1866, . 

6-67.     Richmond,  1666, 


Raleigh,  1867, 
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Montpelier,  1866,      . 
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Journal  of  the  Hoosey  1866.     Montpelier,  1867,  •        •      ••       1 

Legislative  Documents,  1866.  Montpelier,  1866,  ...  1 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court    Bj  W.  G.  Veazey. 

Vol.  38.     Rutland,  1867, 1 

Report  of  the  Acy utant  and  Inspector-Gkneral,  1 866.    Montpelier, 

1866, 1 

Seventh-Eighth  Report  relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns  of 

Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  1863-64    Montpelier,  1866,    .       2 

KENTUCKY. 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  1865.     Frankfort,  1865,  ....  1 

Journal  of  the  House,  1865.     Frankfort,  1865,  .        .        . '      .  1 

Legislative  Documents,  1865.     Frankfort,  1866,         ...  2 
Digest  of  the  Greneral  Laws,  1859-65.     Cincinnati,  1866.     (2 
copies,)          ••••••••••2 

Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  1 865.     Frank- 
fort, 1866, .        .  1 
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Acts,  1865-66.    Nashville,  1866.    (2  copies,)    . 
Acts,  Extra  Session,  1866.    Nashville,  1866.     (2  copies,) 
Senate  Journal,  1865-66.    Nashville,  1866.     (2  copies,) 
Senate  Journal,  Called  Session,  1866.    Nashville,  1866, 
House  Journal,  1865-66.     Nashville,  1866.     (2  copies,) 
House  Journal,  Called  Session,  1866.    Nashville,  1866, 
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General  and  Local  Laws,  1866-67.     Columbus,  1866-67, . 
Journal  of  the  Senate,  1865-66.     Columbus,  1865-66, 
Journal  of  the  House,  1865-66.     Columbus,  1865-66, 
Executive  Documents,  1865-66.     Columbus,  1866-67, 
Reports.    By  L.  J.  Critchfield.    Vol.  16.     Columbus,  1867, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  1865.     Columbus,  1866, 
Ninth-Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics, 

1865-66.     Columbus,  1866-67, 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1865.    Columbus,  1866,        ...... 

School  Laws,  1865.     Columbus,  1865,       .        •        .        .        . 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  oY  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common 

Schools,  1865.    Columbus,  1866, 
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Tuscaloosa,  1832-35 

T  and  in  Equity.     By  G.  N.  Stewart  and 
-3. .  Tuscaloosa,  1836-37,     . 


.    Augusta,  1866.     (2  copies,)      . 

dsta,  1866.     (2  copies,) 
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Revised  Statutes,  1855.    Jefferson,  1856, 2 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.    By  C.  C.  Whittelsej. 
VoL  37,  38.     St.  Louis,  1866-67, 2 

ARKANSAS. 

Acts,  1^6-67.    Little  Rock,  1867,  ....        .       .      1 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court    VoL  22,  23.    Little 
Rock,  1861-67, 2 

MICHIGAN. 


FLORIDA. 


TEXAS. 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  [1866].    Austin,  1866,  ....       1 
Journal  of  the  House,  [1866].    Austin,  1866,    ....       1 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.    YoL  26.    Austin,  1867,       1 
The  Constitution  as  amended  and  the  General  Laws,  [1866]. 
Austin,  1866)        ••••••-••1 

IOWA, 

Special  Acts  and  Resolutions,  1860.  Des  Moines,  I860,  .  .  1 
Acts  and  Resolutions,  1861,  '66.     Des  Moines,  1861-66.     (2 

copies  of  1866,) 3 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.     By  T.  F.  Withrow. 

Vol.  10-12.     Des  Moines,  1866, 3 

Report  of  N.  B.  Baker,  Adjutant  General,  1867.    Des  Moines, 

1867 '.,...       2 

School  Laws,  1866.    Des  Moines,  1866, 1 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  1865-66.     Sacamento,  1866.     (2  copies,)  2 

Joumalof  the  Assembly,  1865-66.   Sacramento,  1866.   (2  copies,)  2 

Appendix  to  Journals,  1865-66.    Sacramento,  1866.     (2  copies,)  6 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court    By  C.  A.  Tnttle.    YcL 

29,  30.    Sacramento,  1866-67.     (2  copies,)   ....  4 

-Catalogue  of  the  State  Library.    Sacramento,  1866,  ...  1 
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6.    Salem,  1866, 


WE8T  T 

867, 

Ui6  Restored  GoTemmeiil  of  Virginia. 

Snprome  Court.    By  J,  U.  Hsgans. 
1866, 

HEW  MEXICO. 


WASHIMOTON. 


HEBBABKA. 

Omaha,  1866,     . 


i^ty,  1867.    (2  copies,) 

67.     Carson  City,  1867, 

1667.     Cbnon  City,  1867.     (Somite,) 

in  tbe  Constitutional  Convention,  July  4, 


Supreme  Court,  1866.     By  A.  Helm. 
^  1867.    <2  copies,)      .... 


1 
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DAKOTA. 

Laws,  1865-66.    Tankton,  1865-66, 

House  Journal,  1866.    Tankton,  1866.     (2  copies,)    . 

ARIZONA. 

Acte,  Resolutions  and  Memorials,  1865-66.    Preseott,  1866-67, . 
Journals,  1865.    Prescott,  1866, 

t 

IDAHO. 

Laws,  1863-64, 186&-67.    Lewiston  and  Boise  Gtj.    1864-67, 

Journal  of  the  Council,  1863-64.     Lewiston,  1864,    • 

Journal  of  the  House,  1863-64.    Lewiston,  1864,      .        .        ^ 


1 
2 


2 
1 


2 
1 

1 
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Pamphlets  received  through  the  State  Department  by  Exchange, 


NEW  HAUPSHIBE. 


Twentieth  Annual  Report  upon  Common  Schools,  1866.    Concord, 
1866,    :        .       • 1 


NEW  TOBK. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  on 
the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  1866.    Albany,  1866,  . 

Forty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Libraiy.  Albany, 
1866, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Annual  Message  of  M.  L.  Ward,  Governor.    Trenton,  1867, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Liaugural  Address  of  J.  W.  Grcary,  1867.     Harrisburg,  1867,     . 

Proceedings  incidental  to  the  Inauguration  of  the  Department  of 

the  State  Library.    Harrisburg,  1867, 

DELAWARE. 

Message  of  G.  Salisbury,  Governor,  1865-66.    Dover,  1865-66, 

MARYLAND. 

Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Listruction. 
Annapolis,  1865,    .        •        .  •     •        •        •        •        • 


i 
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rt  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1865.    Bur- 


OHIO. 

e  Adjutant  General,  1865-66.    Columbus, 

the  Auditor  of   State,  1866.      Columbus, 

I  Twenty-Eighth   Annual   Reports   of   the 

TorkB,  1865-66.     Columbus,  1866-67, 

lie  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  1865-66. 

7, 

.f  J.  D.  Cox,  Govemor,  1866.     Columbus, 

at  Columbus,  Aug.  21,  1866.     [Columbus, 

16  Governor,  1866-67.  Columbus,  1866-67, 
eport  of  the  Board  of  Commissiouera  for 
166.  Columbus,  1867,  .... 
Report  of  the  State  Cpmmissbner  of  Com- 
.  Colnmbns,  1867.  (2  copies,) 
le  Quartermaster  General,  1866.    Colnm- 

»  Secretary  of  State,  1865-66.    Columbus, 

amittee  on  Rtul  Kiads  and  Telegraphs,  1867. 

ity-First  Aimual  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
Litarary,  1865-66.  Columbus,  1866-67,  . 
Treasurerof  State,  1865.     Columbus,  1866, 

of  the  Bei^pts  and  Dlsbursemeots  of  the 

1865-66.     Columbus,  1866-67,  . 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report!  of  the  Cet»- 

Asylum,  1865-66.     Columbus,  1866-67,    . 

ii  Awiual  Reports  of  the  Northern  Ohio 

865-66.     Columbus,  1866-67,    . 

h  Annual  Reports  of  the  Southern  Ohio 

865-66.     ColnmbuB,  1866-67,    . 

irtieth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Institution 

f  the  Blind,  1866-66.    Columbus,  1866-67, 
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Thirty-Ninth  and  Fortieth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Institation 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1865-66.  Columbus, 
1866-67, 2 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Touth,  1865-66.  Columbus, 
1866-67, 2 

Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  1865-66.  Columbus, 
1866-67, 2 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  Longview  Asylum, 
1865-66.    Columbus,  1866-67,       ...  .        .       2 

INDIANA. 

Communication  from  the  Adjutant-General,  1867.  Indianapolis, 
1867, ,  ....       1 

WEST  YIBGINIA. 

Annual  Message  of  the  Governor.    Wheeling,  1867,  ...       1 

KEYAPA. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1864. 
Carson  City,  1865, 1 

53 


Volumes  received  from  Foreign  Statee  Sy  Exchange, 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

▼ouma. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1865-66. 

London,  1866,        •        .     - 1 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sode^  of  London.   YoL  33-35. 

London,  1863-65, 3 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal   Geographical  Society.    YoL  8,  9. 

London,  1864-65, .2 

Belcher,  C.  H.     Farmer^s  Almanack  for  1867.     Halifax,  1867,  .        1 

CANADA. 

Statutes,  1860.     Quebec,  1860, 1 

Statutes,  1966.    Ottawa,  1866, 1 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1866.     [Ottawa,  1866],      .  1 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1866.    [Ottawa,  1866],    •  1 
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9, 186G.    Vol.  26.    Ottawa,  1866,      . 

iB  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.     By  C.  Bobiiir 

.    Toronto,  1867, 

ej.    KeportorProgrcsB  tol863.    Atlas  of  Maps 

Montreal,  1865, 

rey.    Report  of  Progress  from   186S  to   1866.  . 

..,  the  Abbe,    Un  ooiit«mportua.    F.  X.  Garneau. 

£s5ais  poetiques.    Qnebec,  1865, 

HOT  A   SCOTIA. 

-66].    HaU&x,  1865-66, 

s.     Htdi&x,  1864, 

jegislatjve  Council,  1864-66.  Hali&x,  1864-66, 
louse  of  Assembly,  1864-66.  Halifax,  1864-66, 
s  in  the  Supremo  Court,  18G0-63.     By  H.  Old- 

,  Part  1.     Halifax,  186S, 

HaUfax,  18G2, 

snts  connected  with  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
or  1866.    Halifax,  1866, 


'U  received  from  'Foreign  Stalet  By  Exchange. 

GREAT   BEIT  AIM. 

teporte  and  Papers  of  Great  Britain, . 

CAKADA. 

uperintendent  of  Educaiion  for  Lower  Canada, 

a,  1866.    (2  copies,) 

of  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar  and  Common 

Ottawa,  1866, 

nmissioners  from  British  North  America  appointed 
■  the  Trade  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  BraziL 

Almanac   of   Briljsb   Nortb  America,   1867. 
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NOVA   SCOTIA. 

txwnun. 

Annual  Report  of  Ck>mmon  Scfaoob,  1866.     Halifax,  1867, 

Crown  Lands.     [Report  of  the  Commissioner],  1866, 

Lnmigration  Report     [Halifax,  1866], 

Lidian  Affairs.     [Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1866],    . 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial  Hospital  for  the  Lisane. 
HaHfax,  1867, 

Registration  Report.     [Halifax,  1867],      .         •  •        . 

Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  1866.  [Hal- 
ifax, 1866], . 

Report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Railways  for  1866.  Hal- 
ifax, 1867,     •••••'••••• 

Report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mines  for  1866.  Halifax, 
1867, 

Report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  1866.     [Halifax,  1866], 

Steamship  <<  England.**     [Halifax,  1866], 

292 


Volumes  received  hy  Donation. 

TOLUMA. 

Alden,  Joseph.     Christian  Ethics,  or  the  Science  of  Dutj.    New 

York,  1866, 

>    The  Science  of  Government     New  York,  1866, . 

Belgium.  Statistique  generale.  Expose  de  la  situation  da 
royaume,  (1841-1850).    Bruxelles,  1852,       .... 

Boston.  Auditor  of  Accounts'  Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Report,  1 866-67. 
Boston,  1867, 

..  Documents  for  1866.     Boston,  1867, 

Board  of  Trade.    Thirteenth  Annual  Report,   18C7. 

Boston,  1867, 

City  HalL     Dedicated,  Sept  17, 1865.    Boston,  1866, 

City  Hospital*    Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees. 


Boston,  1867, 

Puhlic  Library.    Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Books  in 


the  Bates  Hall.    Boston,  1866, 
Bradford,  S.  D.     Works.     Boston,  1858, 
Browne,^ J.  R.,  and  Taylor,  J.  W.     Reports  upon  the  Mineral 

Resources  of  the  United  States.    Washington,  1867,       .        •        1 
Buffalo  Directory,  1835-44,  '48-65.     Buffalo,  1885-65,     •        .       29 
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ice  in  1866.     Boston,  1867,       .... 
ecordB  of  the  Descendants  of  Hugh  Clark  of 

SostoD,  1866 

abe,  1865-67.     Wiwhington,  1866-67,       . 
Catalogne  of  the  Lota  in  the  Cemetery  of  Sfotmt 

»n,  1867, 

La  Californie.     2d  ed.     Paria,  1867, 
ninstrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 

17.     Cambridge,  1865 

rd>     Illustrations  of  Surface  Geology.    Amherst, 

.) 

itary  Conference.    Report  reladve  lo  the  Origin 

lera.    Boston,  1867 

Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.     New-  York, 

r  Physiology.     New  York,  1866,       .         .         . 
a.     History  of  Bu^o.     Buflalo,  1864-65, 

Kctionary  of  Congress.  [^Vashington],  18^, 
Discovery  of  (he  Origin  of  Gravitation.     Mar- 

1866, 

History  of  Easthampton.    Northampton,  1866, . 
jectnres  and  Eeports  on  Education.    Cambridge, 

d].    The  Apocatastaus;  or  Progress  backwards. 

'*, 

lal  coDtdning  (he  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Jome.    Services  at  the  Dedication,  Aug.  1 ,  1866. 

listorical Souety.    Collections,  1680-92,  Vol.8. 

sua  Map,  1865,        ...... 

innual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

V  York,  1867, 

Deport  of  the  ([bmptroller,   1860.     [Albany, 

nth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  State 

Albany,  1867, 

of  Persons  for  whom  Marriage  Licenses  were 
Secretary  of  the  Province  previous  to  1784. 

I  Code,  1859.     Albany,  1860,  .... 
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New  Tork.    Presentatioii  of  Flags  of  New  York  Yolunteer  Regi^ 
menta  to  Gov.  Fenton.    Albanj,  1865,  .        •        .        .       .      1 

■  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.    Albanj,  1860, 1 

New  York,  County.    Report  of  the  Conimittee  on  SnbsUtutes 
and  Relief  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.    New  York,  1863,   .      1 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ydlunteermg  of  OperatioDs 
in  filling  the  Quota  under  the  Call  dated  Dec  19, 1864.  New 
Yorky  1866,  ......        ••••2 

■  -■  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Yolunteering,  rela- 

tive to  Operations  under  Call  dated  Dec  19, 1864.    New  York, 

1866> I 

— ^^—    Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Volunteering,  under  the 

Call  dated  Julj  18, 1864.  New  York,  1864, .  .  .  ,  1 
Northborough.     Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Town,  Aug.  22, 

1866.    n.  p.,  [1866], 1 

Prescott,  W.  H.  Memoir  of  Abbott  Lawrence  n.  p.,*  1856,  .  1 
Pulsifer,  David.  Guide  to  Boston  and  Vicinity.  Boston,  1866,  1 
Smithsonian  Institution.    Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

1863, '65.    Washington,  1864-66, 2 

Contributions  to  Elnowledge.    Vol.  14.    Washington, 

1865,    . 1 

■  Miscellaneous  Collections.  VoL  6,  7.  Washington, 
1867, 2 

Spain.    Anuarioestadistico,  1860:  1861.    Madrid,  1862-63,     .       1 

Censo  de  la  poblacion,  1860.    Madrid,  1863,        .        .       1 

•— ~^—    Memoria  sobre  el  movimiento  de  la  poUaeion  en  los 

afios,  1858-61.    Madrid,  1863,      .      - 1 

Spooner,  Ljsander.    New  System  of  Paper  Currency.    Boston, 

1861,    . 1 

Sumner,  W.  H.  Memoir  of  I.  Sumner.  Boston,  1854,  .  .  1 
Turner,  0.    Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Purdiase  of  Western 

New  York.    Buffalo,  1849, 1 

United  States.    Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  First  Session  <^  the 

Thirty-Ninth  Congress,  1865-66.     Washington,  1866,    .        .        1 

■  Message  of  the  President.    Washington,  1866,    .        •       1 
— •            Report  on  Commercial  Relations,  1863,  '65.     Wash- 
ington, 1865-66, 2 

■  .  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1866. 
Washington,  1866, 1 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  1862.     Wash- 
ington, 1864, 2 
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Pnited  States.    Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstnictioi), 
1866.     Washington,  1866, 

■  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navf,  1866.    Waahing- 
ton,  1866, 

Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Commerce 

and  Nnvigatioo,  1865.     'Washington,    1866 

■  Heport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Stale 
of  the  Finances  for  1866.    Washinglon,  1866, 

[Jnited  Slates  Naral  Observatory.    Astronomical  01»erTati<ms 

made  during  the  Years  1851  and  1852.     Waahingt6n,  1867,     . 
-■'■    Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Qbeerrations  made 

during  the  Tear  1864.    Washington,  1866,     .... 
Dnited  Slates  Sanitary  Commission.     Documenla.    New  Yoric, 

1866, 

7aa  Schaack,  H.  C.    Life  of  Peter  Van  Sohaack.    New  York, 

1842, ■  .        .        ; 

P^ermont.       Sixth-Eighth    Registration    Report.       Moolpelier, 

186i^66 

(Tard,  A.  H.     Genealogical  History  of  the  Rice  Family.     Boston, 

1858 

ITinthrop,  R.  C.    Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  1630-49. 

Boston,  1867 

(Wisconsin.    Legislative  ManoaL    Madison,  1867, 


Pampblttt  received  hy  Donation. 

Ubony  City  Tract  and  Missionary  Society.    Thirty-First  Armual 

Report,  1866.    Albany,  1867, 

Ubany  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Smnety.     Constitution 

of  the  Sodety.    Albany,  1867, 

Ubany   County  Bible  Society.      Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Report. 

Albany,  1866,         .         ; 

Ulen,  Charles.    Closing  Argument  in  Behalf  of  the  Jamaica 

Pond  Aqueduct  Corporation,  Feb.  19,  1867.  Boston,  1867,  . 
Ulen,  R.  L.     Analysis  of  the  Principal  Mineral  Founttuns  at 

Saratoga  Springs.    New  York,  1858, 

Uvord,  J.    W.    [First]-Third  Semi-Annual  Report  on  Schools 

for  Freedmen,  Jan.  1,  186&-67.     Washington,  1666-67.     (3 

copies  of  Third  Report,) 
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Amory,  T.  C.     General  John  Sullivan.    Morrisania,  1867,         .       i 
Andover  Theological   Seminary.      Triennial   Catalogue,  1867. 

Andover,  1867, 

Attleborough.     Reports  of  the  Treasurer,  and  Overseers  of  the 

Poor  for  1867.    Taunton,  1^67, 

Austin,  A.  W.    Opening  Argument  on  Behalf  of  the  Jamaica 

Pond  Aqueduct  Corporation,  Feb.  12,  1867.     Boston,  1867    . 
Barnard,  J.  6.    Eulogy  on  the  late  Gen.  J.  G.  Totten.    Washing- 
ton, 1866, 

Barton,  J.  L.     Commerce  of  the  Lakes,  and  Erie  Canal.    Buffalo, 

1851, 

— ^—    Lake  Commerce.     2d  Ed.     Buffalo,  1846,   • 
Bemb,  George.    American  Neutrality.     Boston,  1866, 
Bennett,  E.  H.    Address  to  the  City  Council  of  Taunton,  Jan.  7, 

1867.    Taunton,.  1867, 

Bliss,  T.  E.     Popular  Education  Lidispensable  to  the  Life  of  a 

Republic    Memphis,  1867, 

Boston.    Abstracts  of  the  Returns  relating  to  the  Assessment  of 

Taxes,  1860.    Boston,  1861, 

— —    Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Petition  of 

C.  F.  Barnard  and  others  respecting  Exposed  and  Neglected 

Children,  1866.    [Boston,  1866], 

Report  of  a  Minority  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 


Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  1845.    Boston,  1846,  . 

Sketch  of  the  Origin,   Object  and  Character  of  the 


Franklin  Fund.    Boston,  1866, 

Society  of  Seamen.     [Report  of  the  Missionary  of  the 


Marine  Mission  at  Large].    No  title-page, 

Forty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Mercantile  Library 


Association.    Boston,  1867, 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.     Report  of  the  Directors,  1863^6. 

Boston,  1868-66,  . 

Boston  and  Providence  Railroad.     Reports,  1857-66.    Boston, 

1858-67, 10 

Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.      Reports,  1860-66.    Boston, 

1861-67, 

Brooks,  Charles.    Appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States 

in  Relation  to  Public  Schools.     Cambridge,  1867,   .        . 

■     Reasons  for  the  Immediate  Establishment  of  a  National 
System  of  Education   for  the  United  States.    New  York, 

1865, 

— ^^—    Two  Lectures.    Boston,  1864, 
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Memorial  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    Spri 

Dnaal  Statemeat  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

1858.     (2  copies,)  .... 

Statement  of  the   Trade   and   Commerce 

1863-65.     Buffalo,  1854-66,. 

ial  Advertiser's  Annaal  Statement  of  the  Tr 

.658-00.     Buffalo,  1859-61, 

Express'  Annaal  Statement  of  tJie  Trade  i 

.     Buffalo,  1861, 

rat  Annual  Beport  of  the  Vonng  Men's  Ai 

, [1867] 

ath,  EleTenth-Fifleenth  Annual  Circular  i 
Buffalo  Female  Academy,  1856-59,  1861- 

Lake  Underwriters.    Report  of  ihe  Eze 
i>r  1862.    Buffalo,  1863, 
ggestions,  etc.,  recommended  to  Masters,  Ma 
lie  Lake  Vessels.    Buffalo,  1856,  . 
a  the  Vegsels,  Commerce  and  Trade  of 
DBLoei  for  1861.    Buffalo,  1862,     , 
A  States  and  Territories  and  of  British  An 

1867,.         .         .    '     . 
ress  of  L.  Hull,  Mayor,  to  the  Gty  Coun 

harlestown,  1867 

of  the  Naval  Library  and  Institute,  18 

I  and  Twelfth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boart 

.66.    Chicago,  1865-66, 

Seventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  Departmi 

:tion,  1859,  '61.     Chicago,  1859,    . 

d  Fifth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Put 

■66.     Chicago,  1865-66, 

inal  Review  of  the  Commerce,  Mannfoctu 

s  of  Chicago  for  1856.     Chicago,  1857, 

eventh  and  Eighth  Annual  Statement  of  i 

leroe,  1859,  '65-66.     Chicago,  1860-66, 

Life  of  Seth  Warner.     Burlington,  1858, 

-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Mechon: 

Cincinnati,  1867 

cond  Annaal  Report  of  the  Toung  Men's  M 
flsociation,  1866.     Cincinnati,  1867, 
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FABPHURt. 

Cowdin,  £.  C.  The  Tax  on  Cotton.  Remarks  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Dec.  20,  1866.     [New  York,  1866],  . 

Dundee  Royal  Asylum  for  Lunatics.  Forty-Third-Forty-Fiflh 
Annual  Report,  1863-65.     Dundee,  1863-65, 

Essex  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1866.  South  Dan- 
vers,  1866, 

Force,  Peter.  Report  concerning  the  Historical  Library  of 
P.  Force.    Washington,  1867, 

Foreign  Insurance  Companies.  From  the  Nashville  Union  and 
American,  Feb.  16,  1860, 

Garfield,  J.  A.  Speech  on  a  Bill  <<  to  establish  a  National  Bureau 
of  Education."    No  title-page, 

Hamilton,  W.  R.    Memoir,    n.  p.,  1866, 

Harvard  College.  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  President, 
1865-66.     Cambridge,  1866, .        .        .        .       •. 

— ^^—    Treasurer's  Statement,  1863.    No  title-page, 

Hayward,  Elijah.     [Life  of  Hon.  E.  Hayward.]     No  title-page. 

Highland  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions,  1866.  Spring- 
field, 1867, 

History  of  the  Legislation  of  Rhode  Island  respecting  Public 
Schools.    No  title-page, 

Hodgins,  J.  G.  Laws  relatmg  to  Grammar  and  Common  Schools 
in  Upper  Canada.    Toronto,  1860, 

Howe,  S.  G.  Report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
upon  Idiocy.     Boston,  1848, 

■  Essay  on  Separate  and  Congregate  Systems  of  Prison 
Discipline.     Boston,  1846, 

Illinois.     Report  of  the  Adjutant  General.    Springfield,  1865,    • 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

Springfield,  1867, 

School  Law  of  1865.     Springfield,  1866,     . 

Message  of  R.  Yates,  Gk>vemor,   1865.     Springfield, 


1865, 

Inaugural  Address  of  R.  J.  Oglesby,  1865.    Springfield, 


1865, 

Message  of  R.  J.  Oglesby,  Jan.  7, 1867.     Springfield, 


1867, 

Botschafl  des  Gouvemeurs  R.  J.  Oglesby,  7  Jan.,  1867. 


Springfield,  1867, 

Report  of  T.  P.  Robb,  State  Sanitary  Commissioner. 


Springfield,  1865, 
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n  the  State  Penitenliftiy,  for  1863-66.    Spring- 
Report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  [1865-66]. 

7, 

ennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
5-66.  [Springfield,  I86G].  (2  copies,)  . 
f  Committee  on  Coonea  of  Study  and  Facnltj 
ndtatrial  Union.  Springfield,  1867, 
nd  Second  Reports  of  the  Experimental  School 
eeble-Minded  Children.  Springfield,  1866-67, 
id  Ninth  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Institution  for 
theBUnd,1863, '66.  Springfield,  1864-67,  . 
d  Eleventh  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Tnstitntioa 

0  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1863,  '66.     Spring- 

1  Tenth  Biennial  Reports  of  the  State  Hospital 
864,  '66.     Springfield,  1864-66,     . 

eition  of  1867.     Official  Papers  relating  to  the 
Legation  of  the  United  States  at  Paris  with 
jnimissioneni.     2d  £d.     Paris,  1867, 
Salomon,  £.     Addresses  at  the  Dedication  of 
late  Historical  Society,  Wisconsin.    Madison, 

Physical  Education.     Cincinnati,  18S3,  . 

irical  Society.    Fonrth  Annual  Report,  1867. 

Memoriam.     H.  Townsend.    Albany,  1867, . 
iktnference  of  Congregational  Churches,  1866. 


rests  of  BuflUo,  inclading  Sketches  of  Buffalo. 

(8  copies,) 3 

institutional  Fropositioiu  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ates,  1853.    Boston,  1853,    ....        I 
exhibiting  the  Condition  of  the  Banks,  1856. 

I 

ciation  of  Banks  for  the  Suppression  of  Conn- 
lal  Reportof  the  Board  of  Managers,  1861-66. 

, 6 

mltnral  College.    Preliminary  Reports  upon  a 
era]  Arrangement  of  the  Premises.     No  title- 
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Mafisachusetto  C!ollege  of  Pharmacj*  Proceedings,  containing 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Law  for  the  Sale  of  Spirit- 
uous Liquors  as  applied  to  Apothecaries.  Boston,  1867, 
Medical  Record.  Vol.  1,  No.  17.  New  York,  1866, 
Mexico.  Memorial  settuig  forth  the  Reasons  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  has  for  not  recognizing  the  Validity  of  the 
Privilege  granted  to  J.  Garaj  jR>r  opening  a  Waj  of  Communi- 
cation between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans*    New  York, 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College.  Catalogue  of  the  Officers 
and  Students,  1866.     Lansing,  1866, 

Minnesota :  its  Advantages  to  Settlers.     St.  Paul,  1867,     . 

Munttj's  Royal  Asylum  for  Lunatics.  Thirty-Seventh  and  Thirty- 
Eighth  Annual  Reports,  1864-65.    Perth,  1864-65, 

Nantucket  Agricultural  Society.  Transactions  for  1866.  Nan- 
tucket, 1867, 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  [Cata- 
logue of  Officers  and  Members,  1859-60].    London, 

Navy  Register  of  the  United  Sutes,  1864-65,  '67.  Washing- 
ton, 1864-67, 

New-England  Female  Medical  College.  Seventeenth  Annual 
Catalogue.    Boston,  1865,      •        • 

New-England  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Address  of  the  Trustees. 
Boston,  1833, 

Annual  Report,  1838,  '40,  '45.    Boston,  1838-45, 

New  York,  City.  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  1866.    New  York,  1867, 

— ^^—  Report  on  the  System  of  Popular  Education,  1851. 
New  York,  1851, 

New  York,  State.  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1866.    Albany,  1867,    . 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Republican  Union  State  Convention, 
Sept.  5,  1866, . 

Norcross,  Otis.      Inaugural  Address,    Jan.  7,  1867.      Boston, 

XODfl,      ........... 

Norton's  Literary  and  Educational  Register  for  1854.  New  York, 
1854, 

Official  Army  Register  for  1864,  '66.     Washbgton,  1864-66,      . 

Patterson,  N.  A.  Address  at  the  Educational  Convention  organ- 
izing the  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  Jan.  4, 1867.  Nash- 
ville, 1867,    
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1  for  the  Blind.     Seventeenth,  Nineteenth  and 
^jinual  Report  of  the  Trustees.     Cambridge, 

8 

imarks  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  Marriage  of 
First  Degree,  in  Senate,  Dec  9, 1859.     No 

1 

iport  of  the  Board  of  Health  for   1S60-6G. 
lGI-67.     (2  copies  of  1866,)   ....         8 
ons  to  Special  Sanitary  Inspectors,  by  Order  of 
ealth.     Philadelphia,  1865,      .         ;         .         .         1 
Durth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
.    Philadelphia,  1867.     (2  copies,)  ...        2 
ogist  for  the  Tear  1866-67.    Vol.  2.    No.  1-4,        1 
;nty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry  at 

ence,  1867 1 

The  Slate  Hoase  in  Boston.     Bosltm,  1865. 

2 

heories  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  respecting  the  Edn- 

Uules, 1 

calional  Magazine.     Sept.-NoT.  1652.     Frovi- 

•        .        3 

Inaugural  Address,  Jan.  7,  1867.    Lowell, 

1 

V.     Faiseance  militaire  des  £tata-Unis  d'apr^s 

-65.    Fans,  1866, 1 

lum  of  Aberdeen.    Medical  Report  for  1 860-61. 
-65,       ........        5 

dum  of  Montrose.    Reportfor  1864-65.   Mont- 

2 

Lnnnal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1854. 

185i, 1 

Report  of  the  Superiolendent  of  Public  Schools 
6.     San  Francisco,  1857-6C,  «...         3 
3t  of  the  Condition  and  Wants  of  the  Public 
lenL     San  FnmcisTO,  1866,     ....         1 
th  and  Fourteenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Mer- 
Association.     San  Francisco,  1866-67,    .         .         2 
entive  Measures  or  what  may  be  done  by  the 
ipalion  of  the  Cholera.     Philadelphia,  1866,     .         1 

Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers' 
tockbridge.    New  York,  1867,  .        .        I 
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Shattuck,  G.  O.  Closing  Argument  in  Behalf  of  the  Petitioners 
for  an  Act  restraining  the  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct  Corporation 
from  drawing  Water  below  Low-Water  Mark.     Boston,  1867, 

Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Second  Annual  Report,  1866-67. 
New  Haven,  1867, 

Shnrtleff  College.  Announcement  of  the  Theological  Department, 
1865-66.    [Upper  Alton,  1865], 

Springfield.  Annual  Report  of  the  Citj  Library  Association  for 
1867.     Springfield,  1867, 

Squier,  £.  G.    The  Volcanoes  of  Central  America,    n.  p.  n.  d., 

Starr,  W.  £.  Services  at  the  Liduction  of  W.  £.  Starr  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro',  Jan  15, 
1857.     Boston,  1857, 

Suggestions  upon  Naval  Reform,  1850.    n.  p.  n.  d.,    . 

Sumner,  Charles.  The  War  System  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.     Boston,  1854, 

Taunton.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Library,  1867.    Taunton,  1867, 

Tenre,  L.  Les  £tats  americains  leurs  produits,  leur  commerce 
en  vue  de  TExposition  universelle.     Paris,  1867,     .        ... 

Toronto.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  1860.    Toronto,  1861, 

■  Report  of  the  Past  History  and  Present  Condition  of 
the  Public  Schools.    Toronto,  1859, 

Twombly,  A.  S.  Parting  Words  to  his  Friends  and  Parishion- 
ers, Jan.  20,  1867.    Albany,  1867, 

United  States.  Circular  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
on  the  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Resources  of  the  United 
States.     Washington,  1862, 

■  Laws  relating  to  Internal  Revenue,  in  Force  Aug.  1, 

1866.  Washington,  1866,      ...... 

Laws  relating  to  Internal  Revenue,  1867.    Washington, 

1867,  .        .        .  • 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for 

1866.     Washington,  1866, 

■  Catalogue  of  Additions  made  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
from  Dec.  1,  1865  to  Dec.  1,  1866.     Washington,  1866,  . 

■  Register  or  Blue  Book  for  1867.    New  York,  n.  d.. 
United  States  Naval  Observatory.     Report  on  Interoceanic  Canals 

and  Railroads  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.    Wash- 
ington, 1867, 
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biisetts  Railroad  Company.  Tenth,  Fonr- 
rd  Keport,  1857-66.  Boston,  1858-67,  . 
the  Life  Time  of  the  "  Father  of  American 

lo,1860, 

'ramin^am  Normal  School  No  title-page, 
nanagemeot  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 

page, 

'-First  Annual   Report  of   the  Board  of 
Schools.     Washington,  1866,     . 
Reports,  1861-67.     Springfield,  1861-67, . 
port  on  the   Chemical  Analysis  of  Grapes. 

Sermon  preached  at  Boeton  in  New  Eng- 
nnaiy,  1636.     Morrisonia,  1867, 
in  the  House  of  Repr«entative8  [Tenn.] 
Expulsion  of  Free  Negroes  from  the  State. 

3mon  Sydney.  A  Lecture.  Boston,  1854, 
Report  of  the  Superinteodeat  of  Public 

:.    Madison,  1867, 

italognes  of  Coins,  Medals,  etc.]     Roxbury 

2-66, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Free  Public  labrary. 

icoltaral  Society.    TransacUons  for  1866. 

latic  Asylum.    Thirteenth  Annual  Beport 

nile  Criminals,  and  a  Plan  for  saving  them. 

1  of  the  Class  of  1854    Albany,  1867,      . 


tived  from  Offictri  of  th«  Govemmeni. 

leral  Statutes.    Boston,  1866,  . 
S7.    Boston,  1667.    (6  copies,) 

1865.  MS, 

1866.  Boston,  1866.    (6  copies,)    . 
Ue,  1867.    Boston,  1867.    (6  copies,) 
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TOLUJIB* 

Documents  of  the  House,  1867.  Boston,  1867.  (6  copies,)  .  12 
Public  Documents,  1866.  YoL  1-4.  Boston,  1867.  (5  copies,)  20 
Beports  on  the  Subject  of  a  License  Law.    Boston,  1867.  '(^ 

copies,) 6 

Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  General  Court,  1867.  Boston,  1867, .  1 
Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant-General  for  1866.    Boston,  1867. 

(2  copies,) 2 

Beport  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  for  1865-66.    Boston,  1866-67. 

(6  copies,) 12 

Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 

1866-67.    Boston,  1866-67.     (6  copies,)       .        .        .       .     12 
Twentj-Fourth  Report  relating  to  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths, 

1865.    Boston,  1867.    (6  copies,) 6 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1865. 

Boston,  1866.     (4  copies,) 4 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1866. 

Boston,  1867.     (5  copies,) 5 

List  of  Shareholders  in  the  National  Banks  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Boston,  1867.    (2  copies,)      .......       2 

102 


Pamphlets  received  from  Officers  of  the  GovemmenL 


Twelfth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  1866. 
Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,) 12 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Savings  Banks,  1866. 
Boston,  1867, 1 

Third-Fifth,  Seventh  and  Eleventh  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association  of  Banks  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Counterfeiting.    Boston,  1856-64,        ...       5 

Reports  of  Commissioners  on  the  Hours  of  Labor.     Boston,  1867,       1 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver- General,  1866.  Boston, 
1867.    (6  copies,)     " 6 

Report  of  the  Surgeon-General,  1866.    Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,)        6 

Compilation  of  the  Laws  regulating  Tazaticm,  1866-67.  (2 
copies,) 2 

Abstract  of  the  Attested  Returns  of  Corporations,  1866.  Boston, 
1867.  .  (6  copies,) 6 


« 
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Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public  Lands, 

1866.  [Boston,  1867].     (6  copies,) 6 

Aggregates,  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  &c.,  1866.    Boston,  1867. 

(6  copies,) 6 

Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  Sheriffs,  1866.      [Boston,  1867]. 

(6  copies,) 6 

Annual  Report  of  the  Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  1866.     Boston, 

1867.  (6  copies,) 6 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Bridgewater, 

1866.    Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,)  .        .        .        .        .        .         6 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Monson, 

1866.     Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,) 6 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksburj, 

1866.  Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,) 6 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  School  for 

Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  1866.  Boston,  1867.  (6 
copies,) ,  '     .         6 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  Rainsford  Island  Hc^pital,  1866. 
Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,) 6 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  North- 
ampton, 1866.    Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,)      ....         6 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Taun« 
ton,  1866.'   Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,) 6 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Worcester,  1866.     Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,)  ...         6 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Reform  School.     Boston, 

1867.  (6  copies,) 6 

Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  1866.   Boston, 

1867.     (6  copies,) 6 

Thirtj-Fiflh  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  ind  Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  1866.     Boston,  1867.     (6 

copies,) 6 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  1866.    Boston,  1867.     (6  copies,)         .        .         6 

135 


Afeips. 

Map  of  Cape  Cod  Harbgr, 1 

Plan  of  the  Grand  Hotel  Branch  Railroad.    E.  Appleton,  1867,         1 
Plan  of  the  Proposed  Straightening  oi  the  Eastern  Rcdlr6ad, 
North  River,  Salem.    T.  W.  Pratt,  1867,       •        .        .        .         1 
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Plan  of  the  Line  of  a  Proposed  Railroad  fix>m  Gloucester  Village 

to  Lanesyille,  1867, 1 

Plan  and  Profile  of  a  Proposed  Railroad  fix>m  North  Adams  to 

Williamsburg,  1867, 2 

Plan  of  a  Proposed  Railroad  fix>m  Hopkinton  to  Milford.    W.  F. 

Ellis,  avil  Engineer,  1867, 1 

Plan  of  a  Section  of  the  Railroad  fix>m  Hopkinton  to  Milford,     .  1              1 

Plan  of  the  Roxbuiy  Branch  Railroad.    Bj  E.  Appleton,  .        .  1 

Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Dexter  Family.    Bj  S.  C.  Newmazi,  .  1 
Descendants  of  J.  Padelford.      [A   Genealogical  Chart.]     IBj 

S.  C.  Newman, 1 

Carte  statistique  de  Tinstruction  primaire  en  France  par  J.  Manier,  1 

12 


Number  of  Volumes  ctdded  to  the  lAlrary  from  October  1,  1866,  to 

September  30, 1867. 

By  Purchase, 615 

Bj  Domestic  Exchanges, 862 

By  Foreign  Exchanges, 29 

By  Donation, 118 

By  Officers  of  the  Government, 102 

1,226 
^  Pamphlets, 

By  Purchase, 58 

By  Domestic  Exchanges, 53 

By  Foreign  Exchanges, 292 

By  Donation, 276 

By  Officers  of  the  Goyemment, 135 

814 
Number  of  Maps,      • 12 


Books  Lost  or  Missing, 

Oregon  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  1862, ^ 

Massachusetts  General  Court  Records.    Vol.  5, .        .        .         •  ^ 

Massachusetts  Special  Laws.    YoL  1, 1 

Railroad  Laws  and  Charters.    YoL  1, 1 


.r.f5 
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Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  Reports.    Allen.    Vol.  6,    . 
Commentaries  on  the  Criminal  Law.     Bishop.    Vol.  1, 

Laws  of  Texas,  1849-50, 

Arctic  Explorations.    Eane.    Vol.  1,        .        .        .        . 
Frederick  the  Great     Carlyle.    VoL  1,     . 

Medical  Biography.    Thacher, 

Manual  of  Physiology.     Carpenter, 


Tomoi. 
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The  account  rendered  in  the  previous  pages  shows  that  for 
the  year  covered  by  this  Report,  the  amount  received  by  the 
trustees  for  the  increase  of  the  library  was  as  follows  : — 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1866,     . 
Balance  of  appropriation  for  1866,  not  drawn, 
Annual  appropriation,  in  part,  for  1867,     • 
Proceeds  of  duplicates  sold, 


Expenditures  for  the  year — 
Books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals,    • 

Binding  and  stationery, 

Library  cards  for  catalogues,    .... 
Freight,  express  charges,  postage,  &c,  exclu- 
sive of  exchange  and  commissions, 
« Balance  to  new  account. 


$419  74 

800  00 

1,500  00 

3  55 

$2,723  29 

$2,276  51 

233  17 

83  91 

66  21 

123  49 

ft9  79.^  90 

The  means  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  for 
current  use,  or  till  the  next  appropriation  will  be  available,  is 
the  balance  on  hand,  ($123.49),  and  the  balance  of  the  last 
annual  appropriation,  ($800),  not  yet  drawn  from  the  State 
treasury,  making  a  total  of  $923.49,  for  expenditures  during 
several  months  to  come. 

A  larger  number  of  foreign  works  has  been  imported  for  the 
library  than  in  any  previous  year.  They  were  mostly  recent 
publications,  many  of  which  had  not  been  reprinted  in  this 
country,  and  were  purchased  by  the  agent  in  London,  whose 
drafts  in  payment,  through  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  have  been 
honored  to  the  amount  of  $1,004.71,  including  cost  of  exchange 
and  conmiissions.  As  foreign  books  imported  for  public  libra- 
ries are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duties,  and  as  the 
expense  of  reprinting  them  in  this  country  is  enhanced  by  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
economy  to  import  foreign  works  rather  than  to  purchase 
American  editions  of  the  same  works  if  executed  in  a  similar 
style  of  excellence. 

8 
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Additions  made  daring  the  year  are  as  follows : — 

Toums* 

Bj  purchase, 615 

domestic  exchanges, 362 

foreign  exchanges, 29 

donations,         ••.•.....  118 

officers  of  the  goyemment, 102 

Whole  number, 1,226 


Bj  purchase, 58 

domestic  exchanges, 53 

foreign  exchanges, 292 

donations, 276 

officers  of  the 'government, 135 

Whole  number, 814 

Donations  have  been  made  to  the  library  by  the  following 
persons:  —  Henry  Wilson,  Charles  Sumner,  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Louis  Agassiz,  Edward  Jarvis,  Gen.  Barnard,  Admiral 
Davis,  Joseph  White,  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  Oliver  Warner,  H.  T. 
Parker,  London ;  O.  Blunt,  Supervisor  of  N.  T. ;  John  Clark, 
A.  Q.  Cooledge,  T.  C.  Amory,  Emory  Washburn,  W.  I.  Loomis, 
David  Pulsifer,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  L.  L.  Abbot,  W.  E.  Wood- 
ward, George  Bemis,  Charles  Brooks  and  by  several  others ; 
also  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Catalogues,  reports,  &o.,  have  been  received  from  various 
libraries,  associations,  railroad  corporations,  &c. 

Valuable  books  and  pamphlets  have  also  been  received  by 
exchanges  with  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  and  with  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 

The  States  recently  insurgent  have  all  resumed  inter-state 
exchanges,  except  Florida.  State  publications  have  been 
received  from  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union  and  from  the 
Territories,  within  the  yoar,  except  from  Mississippi,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Washington,  New 
Mexico  and  Utah.  Some  of  the  States  have  only  a  biennial 
session  of  their  legislature,  and  therefore  their  Laws  and  Docu- 
ments are  not  received  annually. 

The  extensive  changes  made  during  the  summer  and  autunm 
in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  State  House^  rendered  it 
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necessary  to  close  almost  the  entire  edifice  to  the  public. 
Admission  was  allowed  only  to  those  having  business  with  the 
departments  which  had  not  already  been  temporarily  trans- 
ferred to  other  buildings.  These  changes,  and  the  restrictions, 
and  obstacles  to  access  occasioned  by  them,  have  interrupted 
the  regular  operations  and  free  use  of  the  library.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  open  every  day,  and  some  one  has  been  in  attendance 
daily  for  the  transaction  of  special  business,  except  for  a  short 
time,  when  access  was  wholly  obstructed  and  even  dangerous. 
Facilities  for  consulting  the  books  have  been  afforded  in  all 
cases  when  admission  could  be  had,  or  was  not  prevented  by 
the  operations  of  the  workmen.  On  account  of  the  temporary 
removal  of  the  ordinary  means  of  entrance,  and  the  great  and 
constant  annoyance  arising  from  the  presence  and  proximity 
of  various  mechanical  labors,  it  was  found  expedient  for  the 
assistants  to  perform  a  large  part  of  their  clerical  duties  at 
their  places  of  residence.  Thus  the  amount  of  work  usually 
done  in  the  library  has  been  performed,  except  that  arising 
from  attendance  on  visitors.  The  usual  additions  by  exchange 
and  purchase  have  been  received^  and  entered,  catalogues  kept 
complete,  exchanges  continued  and  acknowledged,  the  regular 
correspondence  maintained,  and  the  required  annual  reports 
prepared. 

One  pleasant  result  of  the  changes  and  annoyances  above 
referred  to.  Is  the  improved  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
library-room,  through  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  skil)  of  the  mechanics  employed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


JOSEPH  WHITE,  Librarian. 
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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common^ 

wealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  meteorological  features  of  the  past  year  have  been  some- 
what remarkable.  Tbej  serve  to  show  how  powerful  an  influr 
ence  the  character  of  the  weather,  especially  that  of  the  growing 
months,  has  upon  the  practical  work  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
fSum.  The  rariations  in  the  seasons,  the  droughts  of  one  sum- 
mer, and  the  nuns  of  another,  constitute  one  of  the  obstacles 
against  which  the  farmer  has  to  contend  and  introduce  elements 
of  uncertainty  in  his  calculations  which  do  not  exist  in  a  more 
fixed  and  uniform  climate. 

In  a  season  of  unparalleled  vegetable  growth,  the  hay  crop, 
so  essential  to  a  northern  latitude,  is,  of  course,  abundant. 
This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  reduce  the  price  of 
that  important  staple ;  but  the  bams  throughout  the  State  had 
become  so  completely  emptied  the  last  spring  that  the  price  of 
fhifl,  as  well  as  other  feeding  substances,  has  been  strongly 
maintained. 

The  cost  of  fiirm  lalx»r  ranged  high  throughout  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  while  the  frequent  interruptions  to  work  made  it 
mmre  than  ordinarily  difficult  to  carry  on  permanent  improve- 
ments without  expenditures  which  the  results  would  not  justify. 
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It  is  now  confidently  believed  that  the  disease  commonly 
known  as  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  completely  eradicated; 
and  it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that' the  efficient  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  attended  with  success, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  the  present  time.  The  recent  expe- 
rience in  Great  Britain  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  wdl 
as  of  the  cattle  plague— both  dangerous  contagious  diseases — 
has  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid,  thinking  mind  in  our 
own  State  that  our  efforts  and  expenditures  to  purchase  immu- 
nity were  well-timed  and  judicious.  The  Commissioners  now 
tender  their  resignation,  and  the  following  is  understood  to  be 
their 

FINAL    REPORT. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaitves  of  the  CommonweaUh  of 

Massachiuetts, 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  on  Contagious  Diseases  among 
Cattle,  which  has  been  continued  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  during  the  year  past,  the  object 
being  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  the  cattle  plague, 
(rinderpest,)  which  has  caused  so  much  loss  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  three  years,  or  the  possible  breaking  out  and 
spread  of  the  disease  called  "pleuro-pneumonia,"  which  has 
heretofore  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  this  Common- 
wealth, congratulate  the  people  upon  the  exemption  from  the 
former,  and  the  probable  extinction  of  the  latter,  from  our 
herds. 

From  the  latest  reports  it  appears,  through  the  energetic 
action  of  the  English  government  the  rinderpest  is  nearly 
"  stamped  out ; "  consequently  the  fear  that  it  would  be  brought 
to  this  country  is  lessened.  Should,  however,  the  calamity 
occur,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  rigorous  measures  adopted 
by  Massachusetts  to  extirpate  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  Great 
Britain  the  rinderpest,  would  be  executed  without  delay. 
These  measures,  together  with  the  restriction  placed  upon  the 
importation  of  cattle  by  our  government,  have  so  far  protected 
us  against  the  rinderpest.  The  active  and  timely  exertions 
made  in  our  Commonwealth  have  saved  our  herds  from  the 
devastation  which  was  so  seriously  threatened  by  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia, so  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  appropriations  made  in  1864  and  1 866,  we  have  now 
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entire  confidenoe  that  it  is  eradicated  ;  and  from  what  we  now' 
know  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  we  feel  certain  that  it  will 
not  again  appear  among  our  herds,  unless,  as  in  1859,  imported 
from  beyond  our  limits. 

As  the  commission  has  accomplished  the  work  for  wliich  it 
was  appointed,  in  tendering  to  His  Excellency  our  resignation, 
we  congratulate  the  people  upon  the  success  which  has  been 
insured  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  especially  its  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the  legislature, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  leading  agriculturists 
and  breeders  of  stock  among  our  citizens,  in  eradicating  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  contagious  disease  which  has  been  found 
among  the  cattle.  And  we  would  at  the  same  time  congratulate 
the  breeders  of  stock  that  the  investigations  of^scientific  men  in 
relation  to  this,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  disease  peculiar  to 
animals,  is  tending  in  so  large  a  degree  to  save  them  and  the 
country  from  such  great  losses  as  they  would  otherwise  inevitably 
incur. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  called  in  several  instances 
during  the  past  year  to  examine  diseased  cattle. 

In  one  herd  only,  and  but  for  a  few  days,  during  which  three 
cows  died,  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  contagious  disease 
found.  The  character  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  as  the  animals 
bad  been  buried  before  our  arrival  at  the  farm. 

B.  P.  Thayer, 
Chas.  p.  Preston, 

December  80, 1867.  Commissioners. 

PUBLIC   MEETING   OP  THE  BOARD 

AT  COXCORD. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
lectures  and  discussions,  was  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Concord, 
commencing  on  Tuesday,  December  10,  and  continuing  three 
days.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Tuesday,  at  noon, 
by  Hon.  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  who  said : — 

Gentlemen, — ^I  find  it  devolves  upon  me,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Meetings,  to  open  the  proceedings  with  what  is 
announced  as  an  ^^  address."    I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  a 
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set  addresSi  but  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  great  interest 
of  agriculture ;  for  the  address  to  which  we  had  the  honor  of 
listening  last  year,  from  Dr.  Loring,  of  Salem,  was  so  exhaustiye 
upon  all  topics  of  special  interest  to  the  Board,  and  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  Board,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  said  in 
those  directions.  Any  resumS  of  the  agricultural  doings  of  the 
country  during  the  last  year  £a11s  more  properiy  to  our  Secre- 
tary, and  will  be  done  so  much  more  efficiently  by  him,  that  I 
do  not  propose  to  say  anything  upon  that  subject. 

I  propose  to  ask  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the 
history  of  the  Board,  and  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State  during 
the  sixteen  years  or  more  the  Board  has  been  in  operation. 
During  these  years  the  Board  has  been  oi^anized,  and  the  agri- 
culture of  Massachusetts  has  made  a  steady  advance ;  and  this 
advancement  has  been  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  constant 
efforts  of  the  Board  to  promote  and  improve  the  art  of  farming. 
It  is  emphatically  a  representative  body,  composed  almost  wholly 
of  delegates  from  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  State,  bring- 
ing the  various  practices  of  husbandry  in  all  parte  of  the  State 
to  the  criticism  and  discussion  (^  ite  members  in  convention 
twice  every  year,  receiving  from  ite  various  committees  every 
year  exhaustive  reporte  upcm  all  the  important  branches  of  agri- 
culture, which  are  published  in  the  Transactions  for  gratuitous 
distribution  among  farmers,  and  for  exchange  with  other  States 
for  their  published  experiences,  so  that  the  experience  of  many 
of  the  States  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  the  State 
House.    All  these  conunend  it  to  the  farmer  as  hi^  department 
in  the  Stete  organization — ^really  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Board  has  also  aided,  by  the  distribution  of  ite  Transactions, 
aixd  the  personal  efforte  of  ite  members,  in  the  organization  of 
Farmers'  Clubs,  those  effective  institutions,  which,  wherever 
they  have  existed,  have  greatly  improved  the  farming  in  their 
vicinity,  and  have  done  much  towards  demonstrating  that  farm- 
ing is  an  intellectual  pursuit,  and  thrives  in  proportion  as 
intellect  is  applied  to  it*    In  this  town  the  crops  have  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent,  since  the  formation  of  our  Farmers'  Club. 
On  our  light  land  over  twenty  bushels  of  prime  wheat  to  the 
acre  have  been  raised  by  several  persons  during  the  last  throe  or 
four  years.    But  this  yield  of  wheat  is  light  in  comparison  with 
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what  has  been  obtained  by  many  practieal  farmers  in  the  State. 
Thirty  years  ago,  two  gentlemen  in  Dorchester,  where  I  then 
resided,  raised  thirty-iiTe  bushels  to  the  ^acre  without  special 
culti?atbn,  and  in  the  ordinary  rotation  of  crops  then  be^ning 
to  prevail.  In  both  tliese  instances  the  wheat  folbwed  potatoes, 
highly  cultivated.  Thirty  miles  from  here,  on  the  line  of  this 
railroad,  Daniel  Williams,  a  blacksmith,  raised  sixty-three 
budiels  and  three  pecks  of  Black  Sea  wheat  from  an  acre  of 
ground,  which  went  upon  record,  and  was  published  in  the 
^*  New  England  Farmer  "  of  that  day.  In  thi^  case,  al^o,  the 
wheat  followed  potatoes,  the  potatoes  yielding  300  bushels  to  ^ 
the  acre — ^then  a  good  orop,  but  not  an  ^ctraordinary  one. 
And  up  among  the  hills  of  Berkshire  it  is  the  commonest  thing 
to  haye  crops  of  com  reaching  100  bushels  to  the  acre ;  they 
do  not  think  anything  of  it,  it  is  so  common.  Showing  that  in 
Massachusetts  the  soil  and  cKmate,  with  intelligent  cultivation, 
are  capable  of  j^roducing  as  much  as  say  other*  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  our  agriculture  is  &e  main  interest,  and  may 
be  made  a  Tery  profitable  interest. 

In  the  great  North- West,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  pioneer  and 
the  new  settler,  (ae  they  may  all  be  called,  for  that  is  a  new 
country,)  is  to  get  as  large  a  crop  as  possible  without  much 
expense.  He  contiuues  to  crop  that  fertile  land,  therefore,  in 
the  dieapest  possible  way,  exhausting  Che  soil.  We  have  gone 
through  with  that  process.  We  h^ve  exhausted  the  land  of 
Massachusetts,  and  we  can  only  restore  it  to  proper  fertility  by 
intelligent  cultivation,  by  rotation  of  crops,  by  skilful  applica- 
tion of  manure  and  all  the  arts  of  husbandry,  now  so  much 
better  understood  than  ever  before. 

I  said  agriculture  was  an  intellectual  pursuit ;  and  if  an^ 
proof  of  that  were  wanted  ta4ay,  we  find  it  in  Europe — ^in  the 
older  countries — where  the  exigencies  of  the  case  have  com- 
pelled them  to  apply  science,  skill,  intellect,  to  their  farming 
that  they  may  succeed.  AVriter  in  the  ^*  Revue  des  Deux 
Moades,"  in  Paris,  contrasting  Oermany  with  France,  states 
that  up  to  1883  farming  in  Europe  was.as  ift  had  been  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne — a  rotation  of  two  years  in  oereals  apd 
one  in  fallow ;  that  since  then  there  seems  to  have  been,  in 
Germany,  a  change  of  ^stem — ^two  years  of  cereals  alternating 
witb  one  year  of.  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots  and  beets,  aqd  one 
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jear  fallow ;  and  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  stock  and 
manure,  and  a  diminution  of  naked  fallow  from  one-third  to 
one-seventh  ;  that  France  has  gone  on  in  the  old  waj,  the  area 
of  fallow  land  being  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  oenturj  ago. 
The  writer  has  taken  the  live  stock  of  Germany — the  sheep, 
horses,  asses  and  swine — and  reduced  them  to  the  value  of 
homed  cattle,  and  he  finds  by  the  agricultural  census  of  1865, 
in  Germany,  100  units  of  such  value  for  188  inhabitants,  wliile 
France  had  only  100  units  to  185  inhabitants.  Going  back  forfy 
years)  he  finds  that  the  position  of  the  two  countries  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is  at  the  present  tihie.  Germany,  as  well 
as  France,  manufactures  nearly  all  her  own  sugar  from  beets. 
In  1887  the  product  of  Germany  was  three  millions  of  pounds, 
while  in  1865  it  had  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  pounds.  Under  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  land  has  advanced,  upon  the 
average,  150  per  cent.  Most  striking  is  the  difference  in  popa- 
lation.  From  1846  to  1860 — fourteen  years — ^North  Germany 
added,  in  round  numbers,  one  million  to  its  agricultural  popu- 
lation ;  while  France,  during  the  same  period,  lost  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  of  its  farming  population.  The  writer  inquires 
into  the  causes  of  this  marked  divergence  between  the  two 
countries  in  agriculture — the  constant  growth  of  Germany  and 
the  constant  decrease  of  France — ^and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  Germany  has  adopted  a  system- 
atic course  of  instruction,  embracing  the  physical  sciences  and 
political  economy  as  well  as  mere  farming.  This,  with  the 
economical  habits  of  the  Germans,  is  the  cause  of  the  unex- 
ampled prosperity  of  that  country.  Germany,  as  you  know, 
has  instituted  schools  for  instruction  in  farming — agricultural 
schools — in  which  not  only  general  agriculture,  but  all  the 
8pecia;lties  of  agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyard,  and 
all  other  branches,  are  tauglit  by  professors  devoted  to  that  par- 
ticular duty ;  and  tlie  result  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  production  and  in  the  wealth  of  that  country ;  and  such, 
I  cannot  doubt,  wiH  be4he  result  here. 

But  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  day  are  those 
of  Prof.  Ville,  Professor  of  Vegetable  Physiology  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  who  for  more  than  ten  years  has 
devoted  his  time  to  the  discovery,  if  it  ^re  possible,  of  those 
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scientific  laws  which  govem  agriculture,  sa  that  a  man  maj  be 
sure  of  his  results — as  sure,  setting  aside  contingencies  of 
season,  which  affect  all  crops  under  any  circumstances,  as  in 
anj  other  pursuit.  Giving  up  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis, 
which  have  been  found  to  be  uncertain,  and  sometimes  to  have 
led  to  fallacious  results,  even  on  the  part  of  most  eminent  men— - 
as  Prof.  Liebig,  for  instance,  who  has  had  to  modify  his  pub- 
lished opinions  many  times,  as  men  who  grow  will  often  have  to 
do — ^he  took  another  method.  Comfnencing  with  barren  sand 
and  a  flower-pot,  he  added  to  that  barren  sand  certain  proper- 
ties necessary  in  agriculture— for  instance,  phosphate  of  lime, 
potash,  nitrogenous  subatances,  and  lime — ^lime  only  in  the. form 
of  humus.  He  found  that  when  one  constituent  was  added,  ^ 
certain  plants^  would  grow  in  it,  wliile  others  refusel.  Two  of 
these  constituents  being  added,  a  still  larger  number  of  plants 
would  grow ;  and  when,  in  short,  all  these  constituents  were 
added)  in  their  proper  proportions,  a  full  crop-— an  abundant 
crop — was  obtained.  He  found  these  proportions  by  these 
various  experiments,  covering,  as  I  say,  ten  years  of  active 
labor,  and  finally  went  upon  a  farm  at  Yincennes,  which  the 
French  emperor  set  apart  for  his  purposes.  By  the  way,  I  may 
say  here  that  be  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  from 
the  savans  of  that  day,  who  questioned  all  his  positions,  who 
insisted  upon  the  old  science,  and  denied  that  it  was  possible  to 
find  out  any  general  law  through  this  method — through  the 
making  of  the  plant ;  for  that  is  what  it  was ;  that  was  the  lab- 
oratory out  of  which  the  truth  came  finally.  You  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  dispute  upon  these  matters ;  you  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  make  scientific  men  agree  upon  any  proposition ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  through  continual  controversies  that  the  truth 
is  reached  at  last. 

I  was  saying  that  the  French  emperor,  satisfied  that  Prof. 
Yille  was  upon  the  right  track,  put  a  farm  into  his  hands,  at 
Yincennes,  where  he  demonstrated  all  his  propositions  to  be 
true,  and  in  the  season  of  harvest  invited  all  the  country  sideto 
come  and  see  the  results,  which  proved  completely  the  truth,  of 
his  propositions. 

Now,  if  that  be  true,  we  have  found  the  key  to  a  new  hus- 
bandry, which  will  give  us  assured  success ;  for  whereas,  undbr 
the  past  and  present  systems  of  husbandry  you  have  to  substi- 
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tute  for  fbe  old  fallow  mantires,  and  ai^  obliged,  therefore,  lo 
keep  a  heavy  stock  to  make  manures  to  enrich  your  farm  and 
get  good  crops,  these  artificial  manures — your  phosphates,  your 
potashes,  and  the  various  combinatio;is  of  nitrogenous  substancee 
— ^may  betaken  into  the  interior,  to  any  distance,  and  the  farmer 
who  cannot  keep  cattle,  or  has  to  commence  without  them,  can  J 

immediately  proceed  to  fertilise  his  farm  and  get  fiill  crops.  If 
ihat  be  true,  as  it  seems  to  be  true,  th^i  concentrated  salts,  with 
the  addition  of  humus,  and  the  small  percentage  of  lime  neoes- 
ssry  to  make  that  humus  accessible  to  the  plant,  will  enable 
*  you,  as  in  the  presence  of -manures,  with  the  addition  of  the 
other  salts,  to  go  on  to  success. 

Of  carbonaceous  matters,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  great  supply,  any  further  than  to  amend  the  sdl, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  droughts  and  heavy  rain.  Ihe  soil, 
in  other  words,  must  have  a  proper  medianical  prepiuution ;  it 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  which  will  hold  the  solution 
you  put  to  it,  otherwise  it  might  run  to  waste  before  the  plant 
could  apply  it  to  its  own  uses,  and  grow  into  stalks  and  grain. 

Prof.  Ville  has  published  a  little  brochwre^  entitled  ^'  Six  Lec- 
tures on  Agriculture."  Some  of  you  must  have  seen  it ;  some, 
perhaps,  have  not.  Let  me  read  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
translator's  prefitce  :— 

^Whea  agricaltnrists  demand  an  aoalysb  totert  the  richness  of  a 
field,  and  repair  its  losses  after  each  harvest,  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  each  field  has  its  own  peculiar  wants,  and  what  will  suit  one  may 
not  suit  another. 

^  It  is  by  stating  the  problem  in  these  terms  that  M.  Ville  has  arrived 
at  its  solution.  He  has  studied  the  appetites  of  each  plant,  or  at  least  of 
those  three  great  families  of  plants  upon  which  agricultural  industry 
is  mostly  exercised,  vis. :  the  cereals,  leguminous  plants,  and  roots ;  snd 
he  has  deduced  ficm  this  study  the  formula  of  a  normal  manure.    *    * 

^  To  operate  with  greater  certainty,  M.  Ville  removed  every  element 
of  error  or  doubt  fiom  his  experiments,  and  proceeded  by  the  synthetic 
method.  He  took  caldned  sand  for  his  soil,  and  common  fioirer-pots  fbr 
his  fidd.  Ten  years  of  assiduous  observation  and  experiment  led  him 
to  recognise  that  the  aliment  preferred  by  cereals  is — nitrogen;  by 
le^minoas  plants  ■  pakif$af  by  roots— the  pAoaphaUs;  we  say  the 
freferradj  but  not  the  exebmve;  for  these  three  substances,  in  various 
proportions,  are  necessary  to  each  and  all,  and  even  Umt,  which  humus 
renders  assimilable,  must  be  added. 
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•  * 

^  These  facta^  prored  in  pure  sttnd  bj  means  of  fertilizers  chemicallj 
prepared)  were  next  repeated  in  the  soil  of  a  field  on  the  imperial  farm 
al  Vincennes,  at  tiie  expense  of  the  emperor.    *    *    * 

^  Daring  die  past  £wa  years,  curions  Tisitors,  drawn  to  the  f^rm  bj 
the  report  of  M.  Ville's  experiments,  have  been  shown  a  scaries  of  square 
plots,  manured  and  sown  in  conformity  with  rules  laid  down  to  test  their 
efficacy.  Upon  some  of  these  plots  the  seed  has  never  been  varied ;  the 
same  soil  has  been  planted  four  times  in  succession  with  wheat,  colaa^ 
pease  and  beet*root ;  giving  them,  at  the  commencement,  a  supply  of  the 
normal  manure^  and  adding  annually  what  M.  YiUe  terms  the  'dominant 
ingredient— that  is  to  say,  the  special  manure  of  the  series.  Upon  the 
other  plots  the  seed  alternated  during  the  qoartemary  period  at  the 
expense  of  the  normal  manure,  by  changing  the  dominant  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  plant  introduced  into  the  rotation ;  and  under  these 
conditions  the  cropB  have  reached  to  results  of  irrefutable  eloquence^ 

'^  By  adding  according  to  M.  Ville's  flgrstem,  nitrogenous  matter,  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  potaasa— tluw  is  to  say,  a  normal  or  complete  manure 
te  calcined  seed,  the  seed — ^wheat  being  equal  to  1— -the  <»x^  is  repre- 
sented by  28. 

^Upon  withdrawing  the  nitrc^oons  matter  from  this  mixture  of  the 
four  elements,  the  crop  fell  to  8.88. 

^  Upon  withdrawing  the  potassa«  and  retaining  all  the  others,  the  crop 
oidy  attained  to  the  figure  6.57. 

^  When  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  omitted,  the  crop  was  reduced  to 
0.77 ;  vegetation  oeased,  and  the  plant  died. 

"  lastly,  upon  abstracting  the  lime,  then  the  crop^  the  maximum  of 
which  was  represented  by  Sd,  was  only  21.62. 

^  From  the  above  fiicts  we  draw  these  conclusions :  that  if  the  four 
dements  of  a  perfect  manure,  above  named,  act  only  in  the  capacity  of 
r^^tors  of  cultivation,  the  maximum  efiect  they  can  produce  implies 
the  presence  of  all  four.  In  other  words,  the  function  of  ea(^  element 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  other  three.  When  a  single  one  is 
suppressed,  the  mixture  al  onoe  loses  three-fourths  of  its  value. 

'^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  suppression  of  the  nitrogenous  matter, 
which  causes  the  yield  of  wheat  to  fall  fitmi  28  to  8*88,  exercises  <mly  a 
very  moderate  influence  upon  the  crop,  when  the  plant  under  cultivation 
is  leguminous.  But  it  will  be  quite  otherwise  if,  in  such  eases,  we 
remove  the  potassa. 

**  If  we  extend  the  experiment  to  other  crops,  and  successively  suppress 
fimn  the  mixture  one  <^  the  four  agents  of  production,  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  element  which  U  most  essential  to  each  particular 
crop,  and  also  which  is  most  active  in  comparison  with  the  other  two. 
For  wheat,  and  the  cereals  generally,  the  element  of  fertility  par  emeU 
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* 

lence^ — that  which  exercises  most  inflaence  in  the  mixture,  b  the 
nitrogenous  matter/  For  leguminous  plants,  the  agent  whose  suppres- 
sion causes  most  damage  is  potassa,  which  plays  the  principal  part  in 
the  mixture.  For  turnips  and  other  roots  the  dominant  element  is 
phosphate  of  lime* 

^  Bj  employing  these  four  well-kftown  agents,  M«  Ville's  system  may 
well  replace  the  old  system  of  cultivation.  With  him,  the  rule  that 
manure  mast  be  produced  upon  its  own  domain  is  not  absolute.  Dar- 
ing four  succeeding  years^  M.  Ville  has  cultivated,  at  the  Vincennes 
farm,  wheat  upon  wheat,  pease  upon  pease,  and  beet-root  upon  beet-root ; 
Bnfi,  he  entertuns  no  doubt  that  he  could  continue  to  do  so  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  the  only  condition  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  being  —  to 
return  to  the  soil,  in  sufficient  prq)ortion,  the  four  fundamental  elements 
above  named. 

^  Suppose  we  wished  to  cultivate  wheat  indefinitely.  We  should  at 
first  have  recourse  to  the  complete  manure,  and  afterwards  administer 
only  the  dominani  element,  or  nitrogenous  matter,  until  a  decrease  in 
the  successive  crops  showed  that  this  culture  had  absorbed  all  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potassa.  As  soon  as  a  diminution  in  the  crc^ 
manifests  itself,  we  must  return  to  tbe  complete  manure,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

'*  Suppose  that,  instead  of  an  exclusive  culture,  it  be  desired  to  intro- 
duce an  alternate  culture  in  a  given  field.  We  commence  with  the 
agent  that  has  most  infiuence  on  the  plant  with  which  we  start  If 
that  be  a  leguminous  plant,  we  at  first  administer  only  potassa.  For 
wheat,  we  should  add  nitrogenous  matters.  If  we  conclude  with  tur- 
nips, we  have  recourse  to  phosphate  of  lime ;  but  when  we  return  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started,  all  four  elements  must  be  employed. 

<^As  may  be  seen,  this  system  difiers  radically  fix>m  that  hitherto 
adopted.  It  has  not  for  its  basis  a  complex  mauure  administered  to  the 
soil  by  wholesale,  in  which  we  endeavor  to  turn  all  its  constituents  to 
account  by  a  succession  of  different  crops.  In  M.  Ville's  system,  he 
supplies  to  the  soil  only  the  four  governing  agents  of  production,  which 
are  added  gradually,  one  after  another,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  supply 
each  kind  of  crop  with  the  agent  that  assures  the  maximum  yield." 

The  translator  does  not  speak  of,  nor  does  the  text  relate  to, 
the  other  essentials  of  farming  in  regard  to  drain^ge^  quality  of 
soil,  and  the  necessity  of  fermenting  manures,  as  a  sort  of  yeast, 
to  induce  in  the  earth  that  fermentation  which  quickens  vego^ 
tation  so  much.  It  will  not  supplant  other  manures ;  it  comes 
in  aid  of  them,  and  supplies  the  want  of  them,  when  they  are 
not  present.    All  farmers  are  well  aware  that  .certain  soils 
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require  perfectly  raw  manure  to  create  fermentation  in  the  soil. 
Stiff  claj  is  amended  best  in  that  way. 

Professor  Yille  findfi  by  experiment  another  proposition  to  be 
true,  which  surprised  me ;  I  am  not  farmer  enough  to  be  able 
to  say  too,  it  will  surprise  other  farmers.  Ever  since  the  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda,  were  found  to  replace  each  other  in  the  arts, 
ihey  have  been  supposed  to  have  the  same  effect  in  agriculture. 
Prof.  Yille  finds  not  only  that  that  is  not  true,  but  he  insists 
that  potash,  if  it  is  used,  must  be  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
potash ;  that  in  any  other  form  it  does  not  have  the  proper 
effect  upon  vegetation,  until,  in  the  course  of  decomposition 
and  changes  in  the  earth,  it  ultimately  becomes  carbonate  of 
potash. 

I  invite  your  attention  further  upon  this  matter  only  to  the 
harvest  of  1864,  upon  the  experimental  farm  of  Yincennes. 

"  On  the  81st  of  July,  M.  George  Yille  reaped  and  thrashed 
his  crops  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  agriculturists. 
The  results  were  as  follows : — 

Wheat. —  Third  crop  from  the  same  landy  without  fresh  manure  since 

the  first  application* 

Crop  per  acre.  Without  muare.  With  complete  mannre. 

Straw,  ....      704  lbs.  6,913  lbs. 

Grain,  .  ^  .        .        .     193   "                 2,464   " 
♦  « 

Total,    .        .        .     897  lbs.  8,877  lbs.   ' 

Wheat. — Fourth  crop,  without  fresh  manure  since  ihefirsU 

Crop  per  eort.  Without  nenare.  With  eomplete  mmnre. 

Straw,  ....    1,074  lbs.  4,629  lbs. 

Grain,  .        .        .        .      816    "  1,760   « 


Total,    .        .        .    1,390  lbs.  6,389  lbs. 

Colza. — Coming  after  two  cropstof  Barley ^  without  fresh  manure. 

Crop  per  acre.  Wltboat  manare.  With  complete  manure. 

Straw  and  silicates,       .    5,632  lbs.  7,700  lbs. 

Grain,  ....    1,320    "  2,410    " 


Total,    .        .        .    6,952  lbs.  10,110  lbs. 
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The  beet-root  crop  was  22,748  ponnds,  leaves  and  roots,  with- 
out manure,  and  81,608  pounds  with  complete  manure.  He 
states,  in  another  connection,  let  me  say,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  beet  sugar  had  found,  that  by  reducing  the  remaining  pulp 
to  potash,  they  greatly  increased  their  profits,  and  that  habit 
prevailed  somewhat  extensively  ;  but  in  every  case  it  was  found 
that  what  actually  went  back  to  the  ground  lessened  the  crop  so 
largely,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  potash,  as  to 
bring  the  product  down  to  a  point  that  did  not  pay  a  profit,  and 
they  had  to  give  up  their  potash  and  go  back  to  the  old  system, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is,  I  believe,  an 
established  fact  in  all  root-culture,  that  if  the  waste  is  carried 
back  to  the  soil,  after  having  been  fed  to  cattle,  the  crop  not 
only  is  not  reduced,  but  in  many  instances  increased.  That  is 
one  strong  proof  of  the  necessity  of  potash,  and  of  the  folly  of 
abstracting  it,  in  any  form,  where  we  can  possibly  avoid  it,  from 
the  soil. 

Prof.  Yille  gives  a  formula  of  the  proper  quantities  of  these 
various  elements  to  make  a  full  crop.  These  tables  are  of  great 
interest,  but  as  they  can  be  examined  at  your  leisure,  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  them. 

All  this  does  not  change,  in  any  degree,  the  necessity  of  a 
fertile  soil.  It  does  not  qualify  the  soil  itself ;  it  only  enables 
you  Uugfit  crops  upon  any  soil.  Many  other  n^gkters  come  into 
thf  problem  also,  as  the  effect  of  sunshine  and  climate  and  sea- 
son, and  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture  in  the  proper 
quanity  for  the  growing  plant.  All  these  are  agricultural  prop- 
ositions which  are  not  disturbed  by  these  results. 

Prof.  Ville*s  experiments  led  him  very  strongly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  plant  does  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere 
when  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth.  He  has  made  some  very 
curious  experiments  of  that  nature,  which  are  worthy  the  exam- 
ination of  intelligent  cultivators.  If  that  be  true,  plants  are 
not  so  wholly  dependent  upon  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  for  the  nitro^n  necessary  to  their  growth  as 
has  been  supposed. 

He  publishes  a  table  of  the  four  agents  contained  in  the  crops, 
and  in  the  complete  manure,  per  acre : — 
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So  that  the  complete  manure  contained,  in  this  cas6,  for  these 
four  crops,  153  pounds  of  nitrogen,  176  pounds  of  phosphoric 
'  acid,  176  pounds  of  potassa,  and  176  pounds  of  lime :  the  nitro- 
gen, being  in  the  state  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  of  sal  ammoniac ; 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  state  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  the 
potassa  in  ttie  state  of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  and  the  lime  in  a 
caustic  state. 

If,  then,  we  shall  have  found,  in  this  way,  the  key  to  the  new 
husbandry,  science  will  have  at  last  unlocked  that  secret  arcana 
which  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  reach.  All  of  us  know 
with  what  hope  all  intelligent  farmers,  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  turned  to  those  scientific  propositions  issued  by  the 
eminent  chemists  of  Europe  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a 
truly  scientific  and  improved  agriculture,  whereby  crops  could 
be  increased,  and  the  result  made  a  sure  one.  After  many 
years,  the  results  were  found  to  bo  so  uncertain  in  the  way  of 
guidance,  that  intelligent  farmers  laid  away  th^r  books,  and 
turned  away  from  agricultural  chemistry  and  the  sctenee  of 
agriculture  as  matters  fit  only  for  scholars  to  dispute  about, 
and  went  back  to  their  practice.  But  if,  as  now  seems  likely, 
we  have  found  a  truly  scientific  method,  by  the  application  of 
which  we  can  make  certain  the  crops  which  we  desire  to  raise, 
we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  era,  and  the  results  must  be 
magnificent. 

The  diversified  industries  of  Massachusetts  lead  to  great 
wealth,  but,  after  all,  our  prosperity  really  rests  upon  agricul- 
ture, and  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  are  not  doing  all  that  we 
might  in  the  way  of  supplying  ourselves  with  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  consumption,  instead  of  buying  from  the  West.    There 
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was  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  were  purely  agricnltural,  and 
we  were  largely  manufacturing;  we  sold  them  our  manufac- 
tures, and  bought -their  breadstuffs,  and  there  was  a  reciprocal 
benefit  in  it.  But  they  buy  less  and  less  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  continually,  but  we  have  to  buy  more  and  more 
from  them,  for  the  habit  has  grown  upon  us,  and  we  do  not 
raise,  our  own  breadstuffs.  Massachusetts  must  pay  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  millions  annually  for  breadstuffi.  I  have  shown 
you  that  you  can  raise  wheat  in  Massachusetts ;  and  if  every 
farmer  would  lay  down  a  single  acre  to  wheat,  and  let  it  go 
into  his  rotation,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the 
State.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  it.  There  is  a 
.  gentleman  before  me  who  has  raised  here  in  Concord  some  of 
the  whitest  and  finest  wheat  that  has  been  seen  anywhere,  and 
he  does  not  fi^nd  any  difficulty  in  doing  it  on  our  light  soil.  If 
we  are  to  go  into  an  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  soil,  wliich  is 
the  real  basis  ^of  scientific  agriculture,  it  seems  to  m»a  necessity 
that  we  should  raise  our  own  breadstuffs.  ^ 

With  these  few  remarks,  which  only  the  necessity  of  the  case 
has  called  forth,  I  ask  you  to  nominate  a  chairman  for  this 
afternoon. 

Dr.  GEoaaE  B.  LoaiNO,  of  Salem,  was  nominated  as  Chair- 
man, and  the  Board  took  a  recess,  until  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTEBNOON  SESSION. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order  at  tlie  hour  appointed  by 
the  Chairman,  the  topic  assigned  for  discussion  being  Cattle 
Husbandry. 

The  CHAmu AN.  I  have  been  requested  to  preside  this  after- 
noon, gentlemen,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  one  object  in 
making  the  selection,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  com- 
mittee, was,  that  I  might  open  the  debate  on  Cattle  Husbandry. 
Some  one  said,  after  a  long  debate  at  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural exhibitions  ever  held  in  New  England,  — the  discussions 
at  which  some  of  you  may  remember, — that  the  fault  of  the 
chairman  was,  that  he  talked  too  much ;  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  run  an  agricultural  exhibition,  because  he  was  too  much 
given  to  talk.    I  do  not  know  but  that  may  be  the  case  ;  the 
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charge  was  preferred  against  me  rather  sharply;  but  I  have 
never  yet  repented  of  the  course  I  pursued  on  that  occasion ; 
and  considering  the  fact  that  the  committee  were  somewhat 
solicitous  that  I  should  open  this  meeting  with  similar  talk,  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  goremed  by  .that  warning  at  all,  but  to  do 
what  I  can,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  to  commence  the  discussion 
upon  this  important  question.  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  it 
is  the  opening  of  a  debate  or  a  discussion  wliich  gives  it  char- 
acter and  importance.  All  that  the  opening  speech  contains 
may  not  be  true,  it  may  all  be  fabe ;  but  whether  it  is  true  or 
false,  the  more  thorough  and  declared  it  is,  the  better  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  the  meeting  for  discussioiAfter  it  is  over. 

Now,  this  question  of  cattle  husbandry  is  unquestionably  the 
most  important  question  that  can  be  brought  before  an  agricul- 
tural assembly.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole  business 
of  farming.  There  maybe  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  root-crops,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  raising  of  tobacco, 
those  who  are  engaged  in  market-gardening,  so-called,  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  raising  of  grass  for  sale  in  the  market 
as  hay,  but  go  where  you  will,  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business 
is  the  condition,  the  quality  and  the  utility  of  tlie  cattle  that 
are  used  in  every  district.  From  them  comes,  mainly,  the  best 
quality  of  manure  that  we  can  use.  Every  man  who  is  accus* 
tomed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  cultivate  it  well,  knows  that  his 
cattle  really  are  the  sources  from  which  he  can  derive  the  best 
fertilizers  for  his  soil ;  and  they  are  the  sources  of  the  produe* 
tion  of  meat  for  tlie  market,  and  of  all  the  products  of  the  dairy ; 
and  I  say  the  production  of  all  these  things  really  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  the  most  successful  branches  of  farming. 

When  we  remember  all  this,  we  must  be.  aware  that  the 
whole  business  of  cattle  husbandry  differs  as  localities  differ. 
To  one  man,  cattle  husbandry  means  the  breeding  of  animals  of 
a  certain  description  for  specific  purposes  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  which  they  are  capable.  To  the  Scotchman,  it 
means  the  breeding  of  Ayrshires  for  milk  and  cheese.  To  the 
Englishman,  it  means  the' breeding  of  Shorthorns  and  Herefords 
and  Devons,  for  the  purposes  of  meat.  -  To  the  channel  islander, 
it  means  the  production  of  a  choice  and  carefully  selected  herd 
of  cattle,  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy  alone,  and  not,  as  those 
of  you  who  know  the  channel  islander  well,  understand,  for  the 
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purposes  of  meat.  So  tbat  in  one  ease,  oatlle  husbaDdiy  meaas 
breeding,  with  all  tiie  niee  laws  that  control  thai  bttsiness ;  in 
another  case,  cattle  liusbaadrj  means  merelj  the  selectien  of 
proper  animals  for  feeding  during  the  wkiter,  or  pastmii^ 
during  the  summer ;  in  another  case,  cattle  husbandry  means 
the  ejection  of  cows  for  the  dairy,  either  fbr  the  summer  daiij 
alone,  or  for  the  production  of  milk  during  all  tlie  montbs  of 
the  year.  So  that  cattle  husbandry  really  meaas  the  sdection, 
the  breeding,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  selection.  Are  there  toy 
rules  by  which  we  can  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  animals  for 
our  farm  ?  One  man  fliyes  upon  a  clay  soil,  his  land  is  adapted 
to  the  production  of  grass  and  root-cn^,  and  is  mtuated  near  a 
large  city,  where  he  has  a  market  for  milk.  His  business 
seems  to  be  one  thing,  and  be  selects  anisftals  tliat  are  adq^ted 
to  the  purpose  of  supplying  that  market  with  milk,  and  with 
that  alone;  and  his  object  is  to  select  cattle  that  can  be 
wintered  upon  his  land.  Another  man  Uvea  upoo  a  hiUy  pas* 
lure,  remote  from  market.  His  lands  furnish  rich,  sweet 
pasturage,  and  the  selection  of  animals  with  him  is  a  diflbrent 
thing.  And  so  each  man,  each  larm,  each  county,  each  State, 
at  any  rate,  each  section  of  oior  oountry,  requires  a  difibrent 
selection  of  animals ;  one  for  one  purpose,  another  for  another 
purpose. 

I  find,  in  looking  orer  the  statistics  of  the  cattle  ct  the  United 
States,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  meat  tbat  is 
produced  in  many  sections,  the  percentage  of  cows  predominates 
very  largely,  in  the  New  England  States,  orer  that  of  all  other 
cattle  ;  I  mean,  over  oxen  and  steers,  and  other  cattle  that  are 
kept  fbr  stores  ;  and  it  is  so  in  New  York  State,  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  oven  in  the  Southern  and  many  of  the  Soutb>westeni 
States,  where  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  meat  alone  is 
the  great  product  of  the  fiirm.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
especially  important  that  the  American,  and  particularly  the 
New  England  fdrmer,  should  select  cattle  that  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  dairy ;  perhaps  not  for  tliat  alone,  but  mainly 
for  that,  so.  that  when  the  production  of  meat  is  unremiineratiTe, 
he  will  be  able  to  resort  to  the  dairy  as  the  means  from  which 
he  can  run  his  farm. 
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Now,  it  is  a  very  eurkms  fact  that  there  u  no  breed  of  cattle 
universally  adapted  to  any  large  tract  of  territory.  We  are  led 
to  suppose  that  the  ShorUioms  are  adapted  to  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  not  so*  Some  of  the  most  careful  and  accurate 
Ba^^  farm^s  will  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  Short- 
horns ia  their  region.  A  most  intelligent  gentleman  from 
Bruton,  in  Somerset,  called  on  me  the  other  day,  who  is  a 
breeder  of  Herefords,  his  father,  who  occupies  the  farm  a^oia- 
ing,  being  a  breeder  of  Devons,  and  when  I  spoke  of  raising 
Shortlionifl,  he  said :  ^^  The  thing  is  impossible  in  Somerset." 
And  yet  that  man  was  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  simply  and 
solely  for  the  production  of  meat.  It  is  only  in  particular 
localitiee  in  England  that  ttie  Ayrshire,  the  West  H^blaader 
and  other  breeds  of  that  desoription  are  produced.  Knowing 
the  fact,  that  even  on  that  small  island  it  is  imposstbie  to  find 
any  one  breed  of  cattle  adapted  .to  the  whole  business  of  iarm^ 
ing  there,  how  can  we  expect  to  find  a  breed  adapted  to  any  <me 
purpose  in  all  sections  of  this  country  ?  The  tfiing  is  impossible* 
Th^e  is  a  gentleman  in  Essex  County  who,  forty  years  ago^ 
imported  Shorthorns,  and  diey  failed  entirely;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  &rmers  on  the  Connecticut  River  breed  them 
witiMmt  difficulty,  and  have  the  best  herds  of  cattle  in  New 
England.  So  the  Shorthorn  went  into  some  of  the  rich  fields 
of  Maine,  and  into  some  of  the  fine  pastures  of  New  Hampdiire^ 
and  did  welL  But  even  tliat  breed,  witli  all  the  care  with  which 
they  liave  been  long  bred,  are  not  universally  adapted  to  the 
parposes  of  .fhrming.  Neither  is  the  Ayrshire,  wbidi  really 
rtands  next  in  the  scale  of  artfficial  breeding  f<Hr  agricultural 
purposes.  I  put  the  Shorthorn  first,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Northern  is  the  development  of  more  care,  more  skill 
and  more  intelligence,  as  a  uniform  breed  of  cattle,  than  any 
other  breed  in  the  world.  Next  to  that,  I  say,  stands  the  Ayr- 
diire.  Now  the  Ayrshire,  valuaUe  as  it  is  for  dairy  parposes  in 
Scotland  and  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  does  not  seem  to 
be  equally  valuable  in  all  sections.  Carried  down  into  the 
southern  counties,  where  the  pastarage  is  richer  and  stronger,  it 
does  not  do  so  well  as  on  the  hilly  pastures  of  Scotland.  In 
Ifaryland  it  does  not  do  so  weU  as  here.  It  takes  on  more 
bone  and  a  Urgfer  growth  of  flesh,  but  it  does  that  at  the 
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expense  of  the  daiy  qualities  for  which  it  is  especiallj  valaable 
in  this  section,  where  it  is  particularly  appropriate. 

What  shall  we  do,  then  ?  One  man  tells  jou  that  the  Short- 
horn is  the  best  animal  he  can  breed,  and  why.  Another  man 
tells  jou  the  Ayrshire  is  the  best  animal  for  him.  Another 
man  says  that  he  wouldn't  own  a  farm  that  did  not  have  a  Jer- 
sey cow  on  it ;  yellow  butter,  not  much  of  it,  but  good ;  he 
wouldnH  have  a  farm  without  a  Jersey  cow.  Another  man  tells 
you  he  wouldn't  give  sixpence  for  a  farm  if  it  wasn't  stocked 
with  handsome,  straight-bodied,  nice-homed,  rich-colored  Devons. 
Another  man  must  see  a  white-faced  Hereford  looking  over  his 
fence  before  he  has  any  agricultural  peace  in  his  soul.  What,, 
I  repeat,  are  we  to  do  ?  I  suppose  the  only  rule  we  can  adopt  is 
for  every  man  to  learn  the  quality  and  capacity  of  his  farm,  and 
then  make  his  selection. 

Now,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  was  any  farmer  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  owned  620  acres  of  land,  and  the  best  land  in 
the  Commonwealth,  who  is  capable  of  making  meat  here  for  the 
market,  and  make  money  enough  from  it  to  support  his  familj 
and  educate  his  children,  you  would  be  astonished.  As  a  gen- 
eritl  rule,  it  is  said  that  no  man  can  feed  beef  to  a  profit  in 
Massachusetts ;  and  yet,  right  in  the  most  expensive  districts  of 
Massachusetts,  where  farmers  are  obliged  to  pay  large  rents  for 
their  lands,  high  prices  for  grain,  and  from  970  to  980  a  ton  for 
their  oil  cake,  farmers  are  making  the  largest  profits  of  any  in 
the  world,  almost,  simply  by  the  production  of  beef  on  their 
farms.  They  know  it ;  they  understand  how  it  is  done  ;  they 
have  ascertained  the  rule  by  which  a  pound  of  beef  can  be  made 
more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  rule,  and  they  make  money  on 
their  farms  in  that  way.  They  have  selected  cattle  for  that 
purpose.  It  would  be  folly  and  nonsense  for  them  to  go  into 
that  business  and  get  a  stock  of  Ayrshires  and  expect  to  turn 
them  into  beef  profitably,  where  they  are  making  Hereford  and 
Devon  beef  to  a  profit.  No  Massachusetts  farmer  upon  the 
hillsides  of  Berkshire  would  think  of  undertaking  to  raise  a 
herd  of  Jersey  cows  simply  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  few 
wealthy  customers  with  choice  butter  at  seventy-five  cents  or  a 
dollar  a  pound.  The  transportation  of  the  butter  interferes 
'  with  the  profit  of  the  product ;  it  is  impossible  for  liim,  and  he 
must  turn  his  attention  to  something  else— perhaps  the  manu- 
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facture  of  cheese — as  the  great  source  of  profit  on  his  farm^  and 
he  secures  animals  adapted  to  that.  Situated  as  I  am  near  a 
city,  where  every  quart  of  milk  I  make  is  really  made  to  a 
profit — a  small  one,  to  be  sure — ^it  is  idle  for  me  to  raise  Short- 
horns to  produce  meat.  My  pastures  are  short  and  sweet,  very 
well  adapted  to  run  dairy  cows,  and  the  market  being  close  at 
hand,  I  am  able  to  make  a  profit  from  those  cows.  So,  I  say, 
every  man  must  be  governed  by  the  locality  in  which  he  lives, 
and  the  quality  and  capacity  of  his  farm  in  making  his  selection. 

Now  this  selection  is  not  by  any  manner  of  means  an  easy 
thing.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  tell  what  he  needs  in  an 
^  animal  for  beef,  for  butter,  for  milk ;  you  have  got  to  be  gov- 
erned by  nice  rules  in  all  that  business.  I  insist  upon  that. 
The  man  who  can  go  into  a  stable  or  barn  or  into  a  pasture  and 
select  from  a  herd  of  cattle  the  best  animal  to  put  into  the  stall, 
the  best  cow  for  the  production  of  milk,  that  miau  has  cultivated 
his  powers  of  perception  and  judgment  up  to  a  point  unequalled 
by  almost  any  other  person  in  the  world.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quick,  accurate,  careful,  precise,  a  man's  eye  has  got  to  be  in 
order  to  settle  that  question.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  of  us 
have  reached  that  point.  You  may  talk  about  tlie  exquisite 
skill  with  which  the  manufacturer  changes  the  colors  of  his 
warp  and  woof,  and  all  that,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  men 
with  sharper  perceptive  faculties  than  the  men  who  have  been 
successful  in  the  selection  of  animals. 

Now  the  question  comes  back  to  the  question  of  breeding. 
I  said  in  the  beginning  that  one  part  of  the  business  was  the 
breeding  of  animals ;  how  you  can  breed  animals  adapted  to  a 
certain  purpose.  You  can  purchase  them  in  the  market,  if  your 
eyes  are  sharp  enough  and  your  purse  long  enough ;  but  how 
are  you  going  to  breed  them  so  as  to  have  a  better  herd  than 
your  neighbor,  or  so  as  to  transmit  the  good  qualities  of  your 
own  herd.  In  the  first  place,  having  ascertained  for  what 
capacities  your  herd  is  intended,  the  business  of  breeding  is 
just  as  simple,  plain  and  straightforward  as  the  business  of 
ploughing  or  manufacturing.  It  only  requires  this  :  that  the 
females  should  be  properly  selected ;  always  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  female  will  be  influenced  to  a  very  great  extent 
by  the  first  male  which  impregnates  her.  Always  take  care,  if 
you  desire  a  certain  specific  type  of  animal,  to  begin  with  the 
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females  in  your  own  herd,  and  take  them  from  no  other.  Tb^ 
should  be  stamped  there,  and  yon  will  never  have  regularity 
and  uniformity  in  your  herd  until  you  are  careful  of  the  fiist 
impregnation  of  your  finnale  animal. 

If  you  are  breeding  for  beef,  you  are  doing  what  is  a  simple, 
plain,  straight-forward  business.  The  female  selected  for  that 
purpose  should  be  of  a  c^tsdn  description,  well  known  to  aH 
farmers.  Bound-bodied,  fine-boned,  clean4ieaded,  straight  in 
the  back,  straight  in  the  rump,  sharp,  clean  chine,  good  depth 
through  the  heart,  and  a  s(did,  firm,  substazdaal  brisket ;  a  firm 
leg  to  walk  npon ;  a  good,  ample^  luxurious  month ;  the 
expression  of  z  good  feeding  animal  is  always  seen  in  the  mouth 
and  in  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  devoted  to  the  business  of 
feeding.  iUl  these  points,  added  to  a  good  mellow  akin,  should 
always  belong  to  the  female  out  of  which  you  intend  to  breed  a 
herd  of  cattle  for  the  purposes  of  feeding. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  the  cow  unquestionably  should 
be  of  a  different  character.  Somewhat  deeper,  less  round  in 
Hie  body,  with  a  rib  flat, — ^I  do  not  mean  dropping  flat,  but  a 
flat  surfoee,  with  diarp  edges, — springing  grace&Uy  from  the 
spine ;  loose  shoulder,  straight  quarter,  good  lap,  broad  back, 
great  depth  of  carcase ;  and  with  all  that,  a  certain  elasticity  to 
the  touch  which  carries  with  it  the  impression  of  great  secretory 
functions.  These  are  the  things  (with  superficial  veins,  and 
everything  of  that  description)  that  you  want  in  a  female  for 
the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  description 
of  head  of  which  I  hove  spoken  as  belonging  to  a  beef-produciDg 
animal. 

With  respect  to  the  msdes  the  rule  is, — notwithstanding  what 
is  said  with  regard  to  tlie  resemblance  of  the  male  to  the 
female, — that  the  male  should  present  precisely  the  same  pcNuits 
as  the  female,  exeept  in  a  masculine  degree.  No  female  headed 
bulls  for  me.  Talk  about  a  bull  that  has  a  feminine  head  upon 
him !  You  might  just  as  well  talk  about  a  man  with  a  woman's 
head  on  hia  shoulders.  You  want  in  the  male  of  the  breed  of 
animals  that  you  are  undertaking  to  produce  to  kill,  every 
thing  that  is  in  the  female,  doubloKiistilled,  multiplied  tenfold, 
because  it  is  from  the  male  side  that  the  whole  vigor  and  power 
and  force  of  an  animal  cpmes,  after  all.  So,  wh^[i  I  describe  a 
cow  for  the  purpose  of  meat  production,  and  a  cow  fi»r  the 
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purpose  of  th?  dairy,  I  always  describe  the  bull  as  having  the 
same  points,  for  the  same  purpose  only  added  to,  multiplied 
and  increased  so  as  to  make  the  animal  strong  and  masculine. 

There  you  have  your  male  and  female,  and  once  having  put 
these  two  animals  together,  if  either  one  is  up  to  the  point  you 
desire,  do  not  abandon  that  line  of  breeding,  and  go  out  of  it 
into  other  herds  for  the  purposes  of  increase.  This  business  of 
mixing  animals — of  turning  one  herd  in  with  another — ^is  all 
idle  and  nonsense ;  it  is  nothing  but  ^^  confusion  worse  con- 
founded.'^ The  best  herds  of  Shorthorns  ever  produced  have 
been  produced  by  a  careful  adherence  to  this  rule,  after  bring- 
ing it  to  the  type  desired.  The  most  remarkable  breed  of  sheep 
have  been  produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  best  breeds  of 
horses  have  been  produced  in  the  same  manner.  All  the  preju- 
dices against  in-and-in  breeding  have  long  since  vanished 
before  a  skilful,  careful  and  accurate  mode  of  breeding.  Feed 
well  and  breed  closely,  and  you  can  make  the  type  you  want. 

Now,  after  having  produced  these  animals — after  having 
brought  them  into  your  herd  and  established  them — ^the  next 
question  is.  How  ate  you  going  to  take  care  of  them  ?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  How  are  you  going  to  feed 
them  ?  The  business  of  feeding  animals  is  not  an  easy  thing. 
It  is  not  every  man  who  can  take  care  of  a  cow  after  he  has  got 
one.  It  is  not  every  man  who  knows  how  to  feed  an  animal, 
no  matter  how  thrifty  he  may  be.  One  feeder  will  take  ten 
oxen,  and  make  money  on  them  ;  another  feeder  will  take  ten 
more,  of  the  same  kind,  give  them  the  same  food,  and  lose 
money  on  them.  Why  is  it  ?  One  reason  is  rather  a  senti- 
mental one,  I  grant  you :  it  is  that  one  puts  himself  in 
sympathy  with  his  herd,  and  the  other  does  not.  It  sounds 
sentimental,  but  it  is  true.  Cattle  are  just  like  men  ;  they  will 
take  readily,  gratefully,  from  one  man's  hands,  and  indifferently 
from  another.  The  first  thing,  then,  in  beginning  to  feed 
animals,  is  to  put  yourself  in  communication  with  them,  some- 
how or  other,  the  best  way  you  can,  and  then  begin  to  feed 
them.  If  you  feed  them  right,  there  is  no  trouble.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy,  for  carrying  cows  through  the  winter,  I 
have  no  question  that  in  this  country,  the  best  kinds  of  food,  in 
the  hands  of  a  proper  and  judicious  feeder,  are  the  best  English 
hay,  some  form  of  root-crops,  and  any  kind  of  grain  that  is 
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deficient  in  oil.  Yon  can  feed  a  cow  upon  good  English  hsj 
unquestionably  well,  with  the  addition  of  mangolds  or  swedes, 
say  half  a  bushel  a  day,  more  or  less,  according  to  her  size,  with 
fine  feed,  or  oatmeal,  and  perhaps  a  little  rye  meal ;  but  not 
corn  meal  nor  yellow  cake  for  a  dairy  cow.  It  is  like  brandy 
and  water  for  little  boys. 

Nothing  will  tear  a  dairy  cow  to  pieces  so  fast  as  cotton-fieed 
meal.  So  I  say,  good  English  hay,  corn-fodder,  if  you  have  got  | 
it,  softened  a  little  with  warm  water  or  steam,  roots  and  fine  | 
feed,  or  oatmeal.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  avoid  those  oily  sub- 
stances, oil  cake  and  cotton-seed  or  corn  meal  ?  Simply  because 
they  all  serve  to  stimulate  to  a  feverish  condition  that  delicate 
organization  of  the  cow,  by  which  she  makes  her  milk.  I  saj, 
that  delicate  organization,  because  there  is  no  living  organiza- 
tion, except  that  of  the  human  brain,  that  I  know  of,  that  is  so 
delicate  in  all  its  structure  as  the  lacteal  system  of  a  cow  that  is 
brought  up  to  the  best  standard  of  a  dairy  cow.  It  is  more 
easily  thrown  out  of  order  than  any  other.  It  is  a  little  too 
hot,  or  a  little  too  cold,  the  wind  blows  from  the  north-^ast  or 
the  south-east,  and  your  cow  feels  it.  Ev^y  man  knows  this. 
There  comes  up  a  shower,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  scares  her  half 
to  death ;  she  comes  home  at  night,  and  your  pail  is  half  &11. 
Do  you  suppose  that  an  economy  like  that,  which  depends  upon 
the  nice  organization  of  all  the  tissues,  and  nerves  and  veins, 
cannot  be  easily  thrown  out  of  order  ?  Certainly  it  can.  The 
oleaginous  matter  contained  in  cotton-seed  meal  throws  that 
whole  system  into  such  a  feverish  state  that  your  cow  is  utterly 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  time.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  all  the  testimony  I  have  had  from  breeders  abroad 
shows  the  same  thing ;  and  I  warn  all  men  who  have  dairy 
cows  to  avoid  the  feeding  of  these  stimulating,  oleaginous 
preparations,  that  serve  to  put  the  system  into  a  feverish  condi- 
tion. Li  feeding  for  beef,  it  is  another  thing.  Plenty  of  food, 
properly  given,  at  proper  times,  not  too  much  nor  too  little, 
always  studying  the  capacity  of  the  animal,  with  the  ability  to 
know  whether  an  animal  is  thriving  or  not,  I  think  is  the  proper 
way  to  feed  an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  producing  beef; 
remembering,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  feeding  for  profit,  as  well  as  too  little  feeding ;  and  he 
who  knows  his  animal  well  enough,  who  has  put  himself  in 
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sympathy  with  him  enough  to  know  what  his  capacity  for  food 
is,  will  know  when  he  is  feeding  him  to  advantage,  and  putting 
money  into  his  own  pocket. 

Now,  to  manage  all  these  matters  carefully  which  I  have  has- 
tily gone  over,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  require,  in  this  country, 
a  more  accurate  and  careful  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to.  I  know  there  are  men  in  New 
England — ^I  see  them  here  in  this  room-~on  whose  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  animals  I  should  rely  implicitly.  I  should  have 
no  question  about  it — ^not  the  slightest.  But  how  many  men 
there  are  in  this  State  and  in  other  States  raising  herds  who 
know  nothing  about  it  ?  You  put  them  into  a  herd  and  they 
look  on  in  a  sort  of  wholesale  admiration.  If  the  cattle  are 
colored  well,  they  admire  them ;  and  if  they  are  big  enough 
they  admire  them ;  the  bigger  they  are  the  better  they  like 
them.  If  they  are  handsome  they  like  them.  But  how  few 
men  there  are  who  have  a  careful,  accurate,  discriminate 
judgment — ^who  will  go  along  behind  your  cattle,  put  their 
hands  on  them,  and  say,  ^^  That  animal  feeds  well — that  does 
not ;  that  is  intended  for  a  good  purpose — ^that  for  a  bad  one.'^ 
Now  we  have  got  to  learn  that  in  some  way,  or  our  young  men 
cannot  run  their  farms  to  a  profit.  I  know  some  young  men 
who  can  do  it — ^who  have  learned  the  rules  by  which  they  can 
do  it— on  their  fathers'  farms  ;  but  we  have  not  brought  our 
agricultural  education  to  that  high  standard  which  will  enable 
every  man,  and  especially  every  young  man,  to  exercise  this 
discriminating  judgment.  I  met  young  men  in  England  who 
carried  on  their  farms  to  a  profit ;  but  they  had  evidently  been 
schooled  with  the  utmost  care  in  regard  to  all  these  points. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  education  which  we  have  before  us,  is  that  kind  of  education 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  judge  well  of  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
to  judge  well  of  the  cattle  he  is  to  have  on  his  farm ;  to  judge 
well  of  his  herds — ^how  to  breed  them  and  feed  them  ;  to  judge 
well  how  to  deal  with  even  the  vermin  on  his  farm — ^the  canker- 
worms,  the  caterpillars,  rats  and  mice — the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  It  does  seem  to  me,  that  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  all  agricultural  education  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  animal  economy  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  farm ;  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  will  make  a  man 
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familiar  with  the  natural  history  of  the  farm  which  h^  is  cnlti- 
rating;  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  his  domestic 
animals  and  wild  animals,  and  enable  him  to  put  his  eyes  on  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  plants  that  are  growing  there,  and  judge  of 
their  capacity,  and  judge  of  it  well.  1  think,  therefore,  one  of 
the  most  important  points  of  agricultural  education  in  which 
this  Board  can  possibly  engage,  is  the  careful  and  accurate  study 
of  all  the  natural  history  of  the  farm.  And  I  come  to  that 
naturally,  after  having  discussed  the  business  of  selecting, 
breeding  and  feeding  the  animals  that  lire  upon  the  fhrm ;  for 
how  can  we  select  animals  properly  unless  we  hare  an  accurate 
knowledge  ot  their  whole  animal  structure  ?  We  must  hare  it, 
either  by  instinct  or  by  careful  study.  How  can  we  judge  of 
the  best  modes  of  breeding,  unless  we  hare  carefully  and  accu- 
rately investigated  the  laws  which  control  breeding,  by  which 
we  can  arrive  at  the  results  we  desire  ?  How  can  we  best  judge 
of  the  condition  of  our  pasture  lands  and  our  grass  lands,  unless 
we  know  well,  by  accurate  and  careful  study,  what  plants  are 
most  nutritious,  and  what  of  the  least  use,  and  how  to  get  rid 
of  bad  ones,  and  how  to  cultivate  good  ones  ?  Is  there  any* 
thing  the  farmer  desires  to  know  more  than  how  he  can  rid  him- 
self of  the  insect  pests  of  his  farm,  which  invade  his  orchards, 
and  his  grain  crops,  and  his  grass  cmps;  which  are  above 
ground  and  under  the  ground,  and  invade  him  in  the  dry  season 
and  in  the  wet  season,  and  are  really  the  cause  of  more  expense 
than  all  his  family  expenses,  year  in  and  year  out  ?  Now,  when 
I  say  to  you  that  this  whole  matter  rolls  in  upon  us  under  the 
head  of  a  careful  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  farm,  you  wiM  then  understand  the  vast  importance  that  I 
put  upon  it ;  and  I  trust  that  in  discussing  this  question  of  cat- 
tle husbandry,  as  part  of  the  business  of  farming,  there  are  those 
here  who  will  open  this  whole  question  of  the  education  of  the 
mind  of  the  farmer  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  ikrm. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  is  open  for  you  to  discuss.  I 
think  I  have  laid  out  ground  enough.  .  I  have  made  as  many 
points  as  I  possibly  could  in  a  short  discourse.  I  leave  it  for 
the  meeting  to  take  them  up,  one  after  the  other,  and  debate 
them. 

WitLiAK  BmNiE,  of  Springfield.  Speaking  of  this  matter  of 
agricultural  education,  I  attended  a  cattle  show  last  fall,  some 
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fiflj  miles  from  here,  and  heard  a  man  who  had  been  governor 
of  the  State,  and  is  now  a  member  of  Congress,  [Hon.  George 
S.  Boutwell,]  say  that  all  this  matter  of  agricultural  education 
"^as  mere  nonsense.  He  stated  that  he  bad  always  said  that  the 
Agricultural  College  would  be  a  failure ;  it  oould  not  succeed, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  as  soon  as  you  educated  a  boy  he 
would  leave  the  farm.  Consequently,  the  conclusion'  he  came 
to  was,  that  all  the  education  a  farmer  got  he  would  have  to  get 
at  the  tail  of  the  plough-^or  words  to  that  effect,  I  never  was 
so  much  astonished  in  my  life*  I  supposed  it  was  some  badly 
reconstructed  rebel.  I  have  beard  such  doctrines  down  South 
— ^that  as  soon  as  you  educated  labor  you  destroyed  it  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  doctrine  there  has  been,  ^'  Keep  all 
education  away  from  the  laborer ;  you  can  manage  him  better." 
I  suppose  that  was  the  theory  of  the  ex-governor — that  you 
could  manage  the  agricultural  population  better  by  denying 
them  education.  But  from  the  remarks  I  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing, I  should  judge  that  education  was  necessary  even  for  the 
farmer.  Hr.  Bull  sa/s  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  neces- 
sary ;  that  chemistry  would  tell  us  what  it  i^  best  to  raise,  and 
all  that.  But  I  would  not  advise  any  farmer  to  go  home  and 
sell  his  cattle.  I  think  our  most  reliable  source  for  manure, 
(notwithstanding  what  we  may  derive  from  chemical  sources,) 
is  found  in  cattle.  I  think  the  experience  of  every  &rmer  here 
will  bear  mo  out  in  saying^  that  only  in  those  regions  of  country 
where  the  largest  number  of  cattle  have  been  taaintained  hav^ 
tliey  been  able  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  9Qil.  We  find 
that  in  the  great  grain-growjng  sections  the  wheat  crop  has  fallen 
pff  largely,  while  the  product  of  the  dairy  has  kept  pace  with 
the  population.  All  through  the  State  of  New  York  we  find 
that  the  wheat-producing  sections  have  fallen  off  in  their  pro- 
duction a  great  many  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  dairy-pro- 
ducing sections  have  constantly  increased  their  product.  That 
State  produces  one-quarter  of  all  the  butter  and  one-third  of  all 
the  cheese  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  very  much  less 
wheat  than  fifteea  years  ago.  X  think  these  fact9  are  very 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  keeping  cattle,  and  I  find  that  New 
England  farmers  have  profited  by  that  experience,  We  find  the 
cows  iiAlassachusetts  increasing  steadily  at  the  rate  of  1^400  ft 
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year,  right  along,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  production  of 
grain  has  fallen  off  very  much  of  late  years. 

Dr.  Loring  has  told  us  the  method  of  selecting  the  best  kinds 
of  cattle  for  our  different  localities.  I  do  not  suppose  I  can 
say  anything  to  improve  upon  what  he  has  said,  as  to  the 
importance  of  care  in  feeding  them  and  in  breeding  them.  I 
find  most  agricultural  societies  even  now  offering  premiums  for 
grade  bulls.  It  is  astonishmg  to  see  a  miserable  black  bull 
take  a  premium  at  a  cattle  show^  with  no  pretence  that  the 
blood  was  worthy  of  notice  at  all.  Now,  I  maintain  that  the 
only  method  of  improving  our  stock  of  cattle  is  by  using  males 
of  some  one  of  the  improved  breeds.  I  think  wherever  you 
find  an  improved  bull,  of  what  breed  you  please,  you  will  find  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  stock  of  that  section.  If  you  have 
a  cow  for  sale  that  had  an  Ayrshire,  or  Shorthorn,  or  Alderney 
bull  for  her  father,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  more  for  her  than  for  an  ordinary,  native  cow ;  you 
would  maintain  she  was  all  that  better,  and.no  doubt  she  would 
be.  Well,  if  we  can  increase  the  value  of  our  stock  five  dollars 
a  head,  we  have  240,000  hetid  of  cattle  in  Massachusetts,  and 
you  see  what  an  addition  it  would  be  to  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  State.  And  if  we  did  that,  we  should  increase  the 
annual  product  of  those  animals  to  a  like  amount. 

I  am  satisfied  that  for  Massachusetts,  for  dairy  purposes,  the 
Ayrshire  cow,  as  the  doctor  has  told  you,  is  the  animal.  There 
are  some  localities,  undoubtedly,  where  the  Shorthorns  will 
thrive ;  but  for  dairy  purposes,  in  Massachusetts,  the  Ayrshire 
is  the  animal ;  and  if  we  can  impr6ve  the  milking  qualities  of 
our  cowff  by  the  introduction  of  the  Ayrshire  stock,  why  do  we 
hesitate  to  do  it  ?  If  we  get  them,  then  the  question  is,  how 
shall  we  feed  them  ?  I  think  there  is  a  point  where  more  is 
lost  in  Massachusetts,  than  even  in  breeding  these  native 
animals,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  food  given  to  cattle  in 
Massachusetts  is  wasted,  trodden  under  foot,  thrown  away ;  and 
there  is  no  one  point  where  our  farmers  can  improve  so  much 
as  in  the  feeding  of  their  cattle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what 
the  method  should  be,  but  there  is  a  general  carel^ness,  a 
general  want  of  economy.  And  I  agree  with  the  doctor  in  what 
be  says  in  relation  to  the  kinds  of  food.    I  have  never  used 
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much  cotton-seed  meal,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  Indian  meal  is 
not  the  kind  of  feed  for  cows.  In  my  experience,  rye  or  wheat 
bran  produces  very  much  better  results  than  corn  meal. 

Charles  L.  Flint.  It  is  well  known  to  most  farmers  pres- 
ent, that  Mr.  Birnie  has  experimented  somewhat  extensively 
upon  the  methods  of  feeding  stock,  and  I  think  when  his 
methods  are  studied  carefully,  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are 
judicious.  At  any  rate,  he  has  arrived  at  some  satisfactory 
conclusions  in  his  own  mind  in  reference  to  the  preparation  of 
food  for  dairy  cows.  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  instruc- 
tive and  agreeable  to  everybody  present  to  have  him  state, 
somewhat  in  detail,  the  results,  and  his  conclusions  from  his 
experiments  in  the  steaming  and  preparation  of  cattle  food. 

Mr.  BiBNiE.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  detailed  account, 
so  far  as  respects  weights  and  measures.  It  is  well  known  that 
I  have  practised  steaming  the  food  for  my  cattle  for  ten  or 
eleven  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  save  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  by  doing  it,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very 
few  of  my  neighbors  have  adopted  it,  but  some  have,  with 
satisfactory  results ;  and  I  notice  that  a  gentleman  in  the  State 
of  New  York  has  given  some  very  satisfactory  account  of  his 
experiments  in  that  line. 

I  cut  and  steam  almost  all  my  fodder,  feeding  twice  a  day 
with  steamed  food,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  dry  hay. 
Com  stalks,  rye  straw,  bog  hay,  anything  I  happen  to  have  in 
the  way  of  coarse  fodder,  is  cut  and  mixed  with  English  hay — 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  whole  mess  is  good  hay,  the  balance  is  a 
mixture  of  the  coarse  fodder,  with  a  little  rye  or  wheat  bran. 
It  is  put  through  the  cutting  machine,  then  put  into  the  steam- 
box  and  steamed,  and  fed  warm ; — ^taking  care  to  keep  my 
cattle  warm  in  the  meantime.  I  make  my  stable  just  as  warm 
and  comfortable  as  I  can,  and  never  let  my  cattle  out,  except  on 
warm  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining  warm.  Water  is  carried 
into  the  stable,  so  that  they  can  dr}nk  without  going  out. 
Somelimes,  in  the  coldest  weather,  they  do  not  go  out  for  a 
fortnight.  I  think  that  is  the  better  way,  for  turning  them  out 
to  exercise  don't  amount  to  anything.  Turn  a  cow  out  into  the 
yard  on  a  cold  day,  and  she  will  stand  in  the  same  spot  for 
hours,  unless  you  force  her  to  move.  Consequently,  I  do  not 
let  my  cattle  out  unless  the  weather  is  very  pleasant. 
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I  steam  twioe  a  week.  I  put  into  mj  steam-box  about  foQ^ 
teen  hundred  pounds  of  good  bay,  corn  stalks  or  rye  strav,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  bran.  That  feeds  all  my  stock 
twice  a  day  for  three  days  and  a  half.  I  have  forty-two  cows 
and  animals  that  are  over  one  year  old ;  six  horses  and  ten  head 
of  cattle  younger  than  that.  They  are  all  fed  out  of  the  steam- 
box,  the  horses  getting  a  little  in  addition — bran  when  they  are 
not  at  work,  meal  when  they  are  at  work.  I  find  that  quite 
young  colts  eat  it  eagerly.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  day  tliey  havd 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  hay.  So  that  about  five 
hundred  pounds  of  good  hay  and  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of 
steamed  fodder  last  that  whole  stock  three  days  and  a  half. 

In  putting  the  fodder  into  the  box,  I  intend  to  put  in  just  as 
much  water  as  I  can  make  it  carry,  the  object  being  to  make  it 
absorb  as  much  water  as  possible,  and  reduce  the  mass  to  as  soft, 
pulpy  state  as  possible.  Of  course  my  apparatus  does  not  admit 
of  much  pressure,  and  I  boil  as  long  as  possible. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  Do  you  not  lose  a  good  deal  of  the  water 
whicli  has  been  mixed  with  the  food  ? 

Mr.  BmNiEU  Not  much.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  leaks 
out,  and  I  have  arranged  to  save  that.  I  do  not  allow  that  to 
go  to  waste.  Whatever  is  not  eaten  is  collected  and  thrown  m 
again.  Sometimes,  for  a  cow  that  is  fresh  in  milk,  I  throw  in 
a  little  oatmeal ;  but  I  usually  intend  to  feed  my  milch  cows 
half  a  bushel  of  mangold  wurzels  each  a  day. 

A  Member.    How  large  is  your  steam-box  ? 

Mr.  Birnie.  Six  feet  square  and  about  seven  feet  deep.  I 
have  cultivated  cabbage  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  it  to  my  milch  cows,  and  I  feed  it  lai^ely.  I  know 
the  theory  has  been  that  cabbage  would  taste  in  the  milk,  but  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  from  my  customers  of  that  kind.  I 
give  my  cows  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  I  have  found  no  green 
feed  that  will  put  flesh  on  cows  like  cabbage ;  consequently,  I 
cultivate  several  acres  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  to  my  cows. 
After  the  cabbage  is  gone  I  feed  mangolds. 

A  Member.    Do  you  steam  those  roots  ? 

Mr.  Birnie.  No,  sir.  I  have,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
labor,  and  I  was  not  satisfied  that  there  was  sufficient  advantage 
to  compensate  for  it. 
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A  Mehber.  About  how  much  hay  do  you  consider  enough 
per  day  for  a  common  milch  cow  ? 

Mr.  BiBNiB.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  them  more  than  two  or 
three  pounds  of  hay,  in  addition  to  the  steamed  food. 

A  Member.  About  how  much  do  you  allow  each  cow,  of  the 
steamed  food  ? 

Mr.  BiRNis.  I  giTC  them  about  two  bushels  each,  yarying 
according  to  size  and  condition. 

A  Member.    You  do  not  exceed  twenty  pounds  ?  , 

Mr.  BiRNiE.  Not  near  so  much.  I  don't  think  they  get 
fifteen  pounds.  I  find  horses  grow  very  finely  and  colts  thrive 
upon  it.    They  will  leave  nice  English  hay  to  get  it. 

Dr.  LoRiNG.  Some  very  curious  experiments  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Mechi,  with  regard  to  steaming  food,  agreeing 
very  much  with  Mr,  Bimie's  statement.  He  says  that  his 
horses  were  never  in  better  condition  than  when  he  fed  them 
on  steamed  food.  The  only  reason  he  ever  abandoned  it  was, 
that  his  foreman  was  unwilling  to  go  into  the  labor  of  steaming. 
His  testimony  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  steaming.  I  have 
tried  steaming  myself  a  good  deal,  and  agree  with  Mrl  Birnie, 
except  in  one  particular,  on  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
dwelt,  and  that  is,  the  expediency  of  steaming  good  hay.  I 
have  not  found  that  it  improved  the  quality  or  nutritive  prop* 
erties  of  English  hay, — the  best  hay, — ^to  subject  it  to  the 
process  of  steaming ;  I  have  thought  it  injured  it.  But  corn 
fodder,  coarse  straw,  coarse  meadow  hay,  everything  of  that 
description,  is  undoubtedly  brought  into  a  better  condition,  as 
nutritive  substances,  by  cooking,  than  without.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  cooking  of  roots,  the  Board  will  find 
some  very  curious  experiments  recorded  in  an  essay  printed  in 
the  Secretary's  Report  of  1861.  They  were  selected  by  myself 
from  some  experiments  carefully  made  in  Scotland,  to  test  the 
comparative  value  of  steamed  and  raw  roots  as  food  for  cattle. 
The  testimony  there  is  very  strongly  against  cooking  roots  for 
feeding  cattle. 

Mr.  BiRNiB.  You  will  find  a  very  good  article  on  tliis  subject 
of  steaming  food  in  the  last  United  States  Agricultural  Beport, 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  New  York.  He  goes  into  the  matter  very 
fully,  and  states  that  there  is  a  saving  of  more  than  thirty  per 
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cent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  very  nearly  right.  His  cattle 
look  better,  their  hair  lies  smoother,  they  are  better  in  every 
way.  I  diifcr  from  the  doctor  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  steam- 
ing on  English  hay.  I  think  it  improves  it.  It  seems  to  soften 
the  woody  fibre  and  disengage  the  aromatic  oils.  Where  I  mix 
it  with  the  other  feed,  I  find  it  flavors  the  whole  mass.  Tlie 
odor  of  the  hay  seems  to  penetrate  the  whole  mass.  Coarser 
fodder,  musty  hay,  that  cattle  would  reject  at  once,  will  be 
eaten  by  them  with  avidity,  after  it  has  been  put  into  the  steam- 
box.    It  seems  to  destroy  the  musty  flavor  at  once. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  It  must  save  the  secretion  of  saliva  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  therefore  relieve  the  animal  from  a  -physi- 
ological labor  which  is  very  manifest.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  must  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  relief  to  the  cattle,  because 
dry  food  must  be  softened  in  order  to  be  digested ;  and  it  must 
be  done  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth — ^by  the  secretory  sur- 
faces of  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  in  fact,  by  all  the  secretory 
surfaces  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Now,  where  does  that 
come  from  7  From  the  blood ;  and  if  you  supply  the  food  so 
far  softened  that  the  animal  is  relieved  from  that  physiological 
labor,  you  place  your  animal  in  a  much  better  condition  for  its 
work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  the  explanation  of  your 
results — ^that  your  steam  performs  a  part  of  the  operation  which 
your  animal  has  to  do  itself  by  its  secretions. 

Dr.  LoRiNO.  I  should  have  mentioned  that,  but  I  did  not, 
because  I  once  said  it  at  an  agricultural  exhibition  at  Newbory- 
port,  and  was  ridiculed  for  stating  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
save  animals  labor  in  feeding. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  If  Newburyport  is  ignorant,  it  is  no 
reason  why  the  fact  should  not  be  repeated  here. 

Mr.  BiBNiE.  Speaking  of  steaming  roots,  I  will  say  that  one 
winter  I  cooked  my  mangold  wurzels  for  a  long  time.  I  found 
that  in  boiling  them  they  gave  out  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
and  I  had  no  convenient  method  of  utilizing  this  water.  It 
discharged  into  the  barn  cellar.  I  had  some  pigs  there,  and  I 
found  they  drank  it  quite  greedily.  I  tasted  it  and  found  it 
quite  sweet,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  losing  all  my 
sugar,  and  gave  it  up.  I  now  cut  them  fine  and  feed  them 
raw. 
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Mr.  Hubbard.  When  we  get  something  new  before  the 
Board,  we  generally  consider  the  one  who  introduces  it  as  a  wit- 
ness. I  would  like  to  question  Mr.  Birnie  still  further,  and 
inquire  whether  his  business  is  making  milk  or  butter  7 

Mr.  Birnie.    Milk. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Then  I  would  ask  if  the  process  of  steaming 
food  would  be  equally  beneficial  for  butter  as  for  milk 
making  ? 

Mr.  Birnie.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  I  think  Mr. 
Stewart^s  business  is  butter  and  cheese  making.  My  box,  when 
I  first  began  to  steam,  held  only  enough  for  one  day's  feeding, 
and  I  steamed  every  day.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  my  man  to  work 
on  Sunday,  and  so  I  fed  cold  feed  on  that  day ;  bu{  I  found  that 
one  day's  feeding  of  raw  and  cold  food  lessened  the  quantity  of 
milk  very  considerably.  I  consequently  enlarged  my  box.  I 
ought  to  state  that  my  man  afterwards  volunteered  to  steam 
Sunday — he'did  not  like  to  see  the  milk  fall  off — and  I  paid  him 
extra  until  I  got  the  box:  enlarged. 

Another  point  of  saving  is  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat.  If 
you  draw  off  a  pailful  of  milk  from  your  cow,  of  course  you 
reduce  the  heat  of  the  animal ;  and  then,  if  you  fill  her  with 
cold  .water  and  cold  hay,  perhaps,  you  get  her  pretty  cold.  I  do 
not  give  my  cows  cold-water,  but  warm  it  a  little,  and  feed  them 
this  warm  food — ^warm  as  blood — ^and  consequently  I  return 
something  for  the  heat  which  has  been  drawn  away  from  them. 
I  keep  my  barn  as  close  as  I  can,  keep  my  cattle  in  on  cold 
days,  and  the  result  is,  that  they  look  quite  as  well  as  my 
neighbors,  with  very  much  less  expense  for  food,  I  know. 

Hon.  Simon  Brown,  of  Concord.  I  am  very  well  satisfied, 
from  my  own  experience  in  feeding  cattle  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and*,  indeed,  nearly  all  my  life,  that  this  subject  of  cattle 
husbandry  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  statement  of 
these  experiments  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  us  on  several 
accounts,  but  particularly  so  because  they  come  from  our  own 
people  ;  people  who  live  in  our  midst ;  people  on  whom  we  can 
rely  as  practical  men — men  who  understand  their  business  per- 
haps as  thoroughly  as  any  persons  understand  their  business  in 
this  State  or  country.  I  have  listened,  therefore,  to  these  state- 
ments with  very  great  interest,  and  I  rise  to  state  a  circumstance 
which  transpired  a  few  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Waltham.     A 
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friend  of  mine  had  seven  cows,  all  valuable  animals.  He  was 
making  milk  for  the  Boston  market,  and  thought  he  would  Uj 
the  experiment  of  steaming  the  food  ;  but  as  he  had  no  appa- 
ratus to  do  that,  he  procured  a  boiler  which  held  two  barrels 
and  boiled  all  the  hay  that  he  fed  to  those  seyen  cows  during  the 
entire  winter.  The  statement  which  he  made  to  me  seemed  an 
extraordinary  one,  but  be  said  that  it  could  be  verified  by  many 
of  the  neighbors,  who  came  in  often  to  see  his  operations.  He 
said  that  the  milk  of  each  cow  increased  very  materially,  and 
continued  to  hold  out  during  the  whole  time  that  he  made  the 
experiment;  that  they  ate  the  hay  with  great  eagerness, and 
seemed  to  like  tlie  water  in  which  he  boiled  the  hay  better  than 
the  hay  itself.  He  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  cow  drank  five 
common  water-pails  full  of  that  water  in  the  morning,  at  one 
time,  pailful  after  pailful.  I  stated  these  facts  to  the  man  who 
purchased  the  milk  and  carried  it  to  Boston,  who  had  had  a 
long  experience  in  buying  and  selling  milk,  and  he  said  he  was 
aware  of  the  experiments  that  ^ere  going  on,  and  he  was  readj 
to  state  that  he  never  carried  so  good  milk  into  the  city  as  at 
the  time  these  experiments  were  being  made  ;  that  his  custo 
mers — ^who  were  particular  customers,  who  wanted  a  good 
article  and  were  ready  to  pay  liberally  for  it — ^sought  for  it 
eagerly,  and  he  could  not  supply  the  demand. 

Now  we  cannot  all  go  to  the  expense  of  purchacing  an  appa* 
ratus  for  steaming  the  food  for  our  stock ;  a  great  many  of  us 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  we  had  the  means.  We  -are  borne 
down  with  the  cares  of  the  day  ;  we  have  not  the  skill  or  genius 
to  go  into  this  thing ;  we  do  not  understand  how  it  is  done. 
What  is  the  next  best  thing  we  can  do  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  it  is — and  it  is  not  mere  theory,  for  I  have  practised  upon 
it  for  a  great  many  years. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  two  hay*cutters,  of  good  size,  (and 
I  would  not  recommend  any  man  to  buy  a  small  one,)  and  I  cut 
all  my  fodder^-^cornstalks,  meadow  hay,  straw,  and  everything 
that  I  intend  to  use  for  feed-^-^several  tons  at  a  time.  My  barn 
is  tight,  and  it  is  thrown  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  mow,  where  it  is 
sprinkled  over  with  water;  a  little  salt  is  added,  and  it  is 
suffered  to  remain  there  two,  three  or  four  days,  until  the  whole 
mass  is  moist.  Then  it  is  overhauled,  mi^ed  thoroughly,  and 
any  grain  which  I  have  to  use  is  mixed  up  with  it.    It  is  sufiered 
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to  lie  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  given  to  the  cattle.  I  have 
fried  that  experiment,  in  contrast  with  the  experiment  of  feed- 
ing long  hay  and  long  fodder,  and  mixing  English  haj  and  the 
poor  qualities,  and  without  any  accurate  experiments,  such  as 
weighing  or  measuring,  (which  I  have  not  gone  into,  except  in 
one  instance,  where  I  weighed  the  food  given  to  my  horses,)  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  that  cheap  and  simple  process  saves  about 
one-quarter  of  the  fodder ;  and  the  cattle  appear  better,  even, 
than  they  would  if  the  other  kind  of  food  was  fed  out.  I  have 
been  through  that  experiment  so  many  times,  that  I  have  con^e 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  the  result  of  that  process.  I  was 
led  to  try  it  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  hay.  Fearing  that  I 
should  run  short  one  winter,  I  went  to  one  of  my  neighbors  to 
purchase  some,  and  he  asked  such  an  exorbitant  price  that  I 
ordered  a  ton  of  oats  and  corn  and  had  them  ground  together 
and  seat  up  to  me.  I  then  took  all  my  fodder  and  mixed  this  ' 
meal  with  it ;  and  instead  of  falling  short  of  hay,  I  had  a  ton 
or  two  left,  after  carrying  my  stock  through  completely,  and 
they  never  did  better.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  saved  by  that 
operation,  after  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  February, 
two  or  three  tons  of  good  hay.  We  can  all  do  that.  We  can 
all  purchase  a  hay-cutter,  and  can  occupy  the  stormy  days  of  the 
winter  in  cutting  up  the  fodder,  aild  carry  through  our  stock  for 
twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Professor  AoAssiz.  May  I  ask  the  gentlemen  whether, 
instead  of  giving  their  cattle  water,  they  do  not  sometimes  give 
them  a  warm  infusion  of  hay  as  a  beverage?  We  do  not 
always  drink  clear  water  when  we  are  thirsty,  but  occasionally 
take  a  glass  of  wine — when  we  like  it,  or  approve  of  it,  or  we 
take  tea ;  and  that  tea  helps  the  constitution,  acts  as  a  tonic  on 
the  digestion ;  and  I  suppose  that  kind  of  tea  given  to  cows, 
instead  of  clear  water,  would  improve  them  too. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Your  question  reminds  me  that  I  raise  all  my 
calves  on  hay-tea.  The  calves  are  taken  off  after  they  have 
sucked  two  or  three  times,  and  as  I  make  butter  all  the  time, 
summer  and  winter,  the  calves  are  fed  with  skimmed  milk, 
(what  there  is  to  spare,)  mixed  very  largely  with  tea  made  of 
English  hay,  just  as  some  old  women  make  tea  in  the  teapot. 
At  first,  perhaps,  there  is  a  pint  of  milk  taken  from  the  co^^ 
put  in  with  the  hay-tea,  and  the  man  teaches  the  calves  to  suck 
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by  putting  his  finger  into  their  mouths ;  but  it  is  not  necessaij 
to  do  it  more  than  two  or  three  times.  They  will  take  the  tea 
very  well.  I  hare  calves  now  which  are  liring  upon  tea  made 
of  English  hay,  and  have  had  nothing  else  since  they  were  four 
or  five  weeks  old  ;  and  they  thrive  excellently  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bull.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  would  be  a 
diflSculty  in  this  matter,  on  the  part  of  farmers  who  own  only 
two  or  three  cows,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  this  steaming 
apparatus.  I  was  much  interested  in  a  little  invention  that  I 
saw  not  long  ago,  which  consists  of  a  little  boiler,  with  two 
copper  tubes,  one  inside  the  other,  connected  at  the  end ;  the 
fire  goes  through  the  middle  pipe,  the  water  surrounds  that 
pipe  and  steam  is  made  very  cheaply  and  quickly.  A  tube  from 
the  steam  chamber  is  led  into  a  barrel  or  box,  into  which  you 
have  only  got  to  put  what  you  want  to  cook ;  and  you  can,  with 
the  least  expense,  and  little  trouble,  cook  a  barrel  or  two  of 
potatoes,  or  steam  a  hundred  pounds  of  hay.  That  would  be  a 
very  cheap  thing  for  a  small  farm.  I  think  the  whole  expense 
would  only  be  about  $15  and  it  would  last  a  great  many 
years.  Half  an  armful  of  wood  would  steam  a  barrel  of 
potatoes.  The  cover  shuts  the  steam  in,  and  the  succulent  root 
is  steamed  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

Mr.  BiRNiE.  There  is  the  Prindle  boiler,  made  of  cast  iron, 
which  is  used  quite  extensively  for  such  kind  of  purposes. 

Professor  Agassiz.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  desira- 
bleness of  instruction  concerning  the  natural  history  of  the 
farm.  That  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  reflected  a  good 
deal,  and  with  reference  to  which  I  should  like  to  make  some 
remarks. 

It  has  been  stated  this  morning — and  it  is  no  doubt  the 
impression  which  everybody  has — ^that  science  and  practice  are 
frequently  at  loggerheads.  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to  help  rembve  the 
distrust  which  exists  among  practical  men,  with  reference  to 
scientific  pursuits,  because  I  know  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
ground  for  it..  I  know  that  scientific  men  have  long  known, 
how  valuable  to  progress  in  their  own  departments  all  expe- 
rience is  which  they  obtain  from  practical  men  ;  and  as  I  have 
devoted  all  my  life  to  scientific  pursuits,  I  would,  if  I  could, 
eontribute  something  towards  establishing  the  proper  relations 
between  him  who  follows  the  pursuit  of  what  is  usefal  in  the 
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doset,  and  him  who  follows  the  same  pursuits  in  the  field  ;  for 
that,  I  believe,  is  the  only  difference  between  scientific  men  and 
practical  men — that  one  does  his  work  in  the  study,  and  the 
other  does  it  in  the  field.  When,  this  morning,  our  friend,  Mr. 
Bull,  alluded  to  Prof.  Yille,  and  represented  him  as  a  man 
who  had  met  with  the  opposition  of  scientific  men,  I  think  there 
was  an  impression  given  which  is  not  altogether  correct.  I 
know  Prof.  Yille.  He  was  a  young  man,  just  out  of  school, 
when  I  left  Europe,  but  already  aspiring  to  a  position  in  the 
scientific  world ;  and  he  was  soon  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  There  is  no  more  exclusively  scientific 
institution  in  the  world  than  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he 
has  made  all  the  experiments  which  have  rendered  his  name 
famous,  and  which  have  shown  him  to  be  so  highly  a  practical 
man,  that  great  reforms  even  in  agriculture  are  expected  from 
the  application  of  the  results  he  has  thus  far  obtained.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  better  instance  of  the  entire  mistake  of  repre- 
senting science  and  the  practical  pui-poses  of  agriculture,  or  any 
other  pursuit,  as  in  antagonistic  relations  to  one  another. 

Now,  with  reference  to  extending  the  instruction  which 
science  has  obtained  in  relation  to  domestic  animals,  in  relation 
to  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  in  relation  to  all  natural  his- 
tory bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farm,  I  feel  that  we  have 
a  duty — that  this  Board  has  a  duty — which  ought  not  to  be  left 
unperformed.  There  are  colleges  arising  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  foster  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  There  are  many  of  these  institutions 
which  are  exclusively  agricultural  colleges.  The  pupils  of  these 
institutions  are  to  be  taught  that  which  will  improve  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  are  to  be  taught  that  which  will  be  substantial 
knowledge.  We  should  have  all  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Yille 
repeated  in  these  colleges.  But  that  is  not  all.  ,  We  should 
have  all  the  experiments  made  by  Magendie  and  Boussingault 
upon  the  feeding  of  cattle,  upon  the  nursmg  of  animals ;  we 
should  have  all  the  experiments  made  upon  breeding,  upon 
crossing  breeds,  and  upon  the  whole  animal  economy  of  the 
domestic  animals.  All  that  should  be  taught  in  these  colleges, 
in  as  advanced,  as  perfect  and  as  comprehensive  a  form  as  the 
information  can  be  had.  Well,  we  have  no  teachers  competent 
to  do  that.    You  may  want  to  appoint  them,  but  you  cannot 
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find  them.    You  must,  therefore,  (and  this  is  the  point  to  which 
I  want  to  call  jour  attention,)  you  must  organize  something 
like  a  normal  school  to  fit  teachers  to  give  that  kind  of  instructioa 
in  all  our  agricultural  sdiools  and  colleges,  of  which  there  are 
already  so  many  that  the  idea  of  organizing  a  normal  school  to 
educate  teachers  in  that  direction  is  not  out  of  place — ^is  not 
disproportioned  to  the  object.    I  think  that  this  object  can  be 
reached  sooner  than  jou  would  anticipate,  because  you  have 
already  more  in  the  way  of  securing  that  result  than  you  are 
aware  of.    You  may  remember  that  eight  years  ago  the  State 
granted  $100,000  to  build  a  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Cambridge,  and  by   private  subscriptions  and  bequests  that 
amount  has  been  increased  to  something  like  $300,000.    I  have 
been  honored  with  the  direction  of  that  institution,  and  I  haye 
done  everything  I  could  to  make  it  what  it  should  be — ^the 
nursery  of  scientific  and  natural  history  studies.    Let  me  say, 
that  it  is  the  only  institution  now  in  the  country  where,  the 
whole  year  round,  at  all  times,  there  are  dissections  going  on-« 
not  of  human  bodies — that  belongs  to  the  medical  school — but 
of  animals  of  all  classes  ;  that  there  are  a  few  students  learning 
natural  history  there  ;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  the  work  done 
in  that  institution,  of  which  Massachusetts  knows  very  little,  has 
made  such  a  mark  in  Europe,  that  yesterday  I  received  a  letter 
from  Prof.  Leuckardt,  one  of  the  leading  zoologists  of  the  day, 
and  editor  of  the  practical  scientific  journal  of  Europe,  in 
which,  alluding  to  what  has  been  done  in  that  institution,  he 
says :  '^  The  position  of  America  in  regard  to  these  matters  is 
really  wonderful,  and  excites  my  admiration.    'How  miserably 
small,  in  comparison  with  that,  appear  our  university  doings 
and  our  efibrts."    That  is  what  a  European  professor,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  European  universities,  writes  respecting  one 
of  your  institutions,  only  a  few  miles  from  here. 

Now,  I  ask,  why  does  not  that  institution  yield  results  for 
home  consiimption  ?  Simply  because  it  has  not  yet  the  means 
of  sustaining  a  sufiicient  number  of  teachers  to  enable  it  to  apply  * 
its  capabilities  to  that  specific  object.  But  suppose  tliat  some 
benevolent  individuals,  some  association  like  this,  or  the  State, 
should  grant  merely  the.  means  of  appointing  one  professor  of 
anatomy,  applied  to  the  study  of  domestic  animals,  and  one 
professor  of  entomology,  applied  to  agriculture  ;  tlio  building  is 
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there,  the  working  rooms  are  there,  the  materials  for  examina- 
tion are  there ;  and  you  could  send  anj  number  of  pupils  to  be 
instructed  there,  and  they  would  receive  their  education  free  of 
all  charges — ^for  those  are  the  terms  on  which  I  receiTO  the 
students  who  come  there. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  worth  while  for  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  consider  whether  it  will  not  encourage  tlie  founding' 
there  of  special  professorships  for  those  departments  which  are 
needed  to  be  taught  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  and  thus  build 
a  nursery  which  shall  prepare  all  the  teachers  we  want,  which 
we  have  not  got,  and  cannot  get,  and  which  we  ought  to  educate 
at  home. 

Tliis  is  a  mere  appeal  to  your  sympathy,  and  I  think  that  the 
institution  in  behalf  of  which  I  have  made  that  appeal,  deserves 
that  sympathy ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the 
country  where  such  a  thing  can  be  done  with  a  chance  of 
success,  because  it  has  all  the  appliances  needed,  but  it  has  not 
an  income  sufficient  to  connect  with  its  present  operations  that 
of  teaching,  in  the  way  in  which  teaching  should  be  done,  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  purely  scientific  purposes  for  which 
it  was  especially  founded  are  there  carried  on,  and  it  requires 
only  some  such  extension  in  order  to  give  it  that  practical 
capability  which  would  foster  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
various  directions  in  which  natural  history  is  necessarily, 
connected  with  agriculture. 

And  let  me  add  one  word,  of  a  general  character.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  agriculture  needs  no  science,  because  men  have 
cultivated  the  soil  before  science  existed.  All  antiquity  raised 
domestic  animals,  and  plants  which  served  as  food^  before  the 
raising  of  any  of  these  things  had  been  worked  up  into  a  scien- 
tific form ;  and  therefore,  any  scientific  institution,  or  any 
individual  who  claims  that«science  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
carry  on  these  operations,  would  be  guilty  of  an  unwarrantable 
exaggeration.  But  then,  it  is  equally  true,  that  agriculture 
has  made,  under  the  influence  of  science,  such  progress,  that 
in  our  days  of  rapid  movement,  the  community  cannot  afibrd 
to  discard  scientific  progress,  and  science  will  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  all  departments  of  human  activity ;  and  ii  is 
just  that  beneficial  influence  that  I  should  like  to  see  penetrate 
rapidly  and  more  extensively  all  branches  of  practical  business, 
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and  f^icuUnre  in  paptioular ;  and  th^re  is  nothing -thi^tiroidd 
Btimolaie  that  more  than  the  special  study  of  natural  histoiy, 
dn  connection  with  agriculture. 

Now,  when  I  allude  to  that,  I  allude  to  a  Tory  compreheDsiye 
field,  for  the  natural  history  of  agriculture  embraces  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  larger  domesticated  animals— ^their  anatomy, 
•their  physiology,  the  nature  of  their  diseases — ^in  fact,  the 
natural  history  <lf  agriculture  embraces  that  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  veterinary  surgeon's  science.  Then  it 
embraces  all  that  relates  to  those  other  animals,  of  less  Talue, 
'and  yet  of  considerable  interest  upon  the  farm— <«dl  the  vanous 
kinds  of  fowl,  the  economy  of  bees,  and  the  characteristics  and 
habits  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 

There  is  an  erroneous  impression  abroad  that  ^  science  jnast 
know  insects,  that  science  can  therefore  furnish  all  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  insure  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation ;  that  books  may  b^  consulted,  and  that  fr(»n  books 
you  may  get  all  the  information   necessary  to  obviate  Ihe 
injuries  done  by  insects.    Well,  if  in  Germany  they  have  done 
great  things  in-the  study  of  their  insects  injurious  to  vegetation, 
if  in  France  they  have  done  something  in  that  direction,  what 
have  they  learned  ?    To  know  the  animals  and  insects  that  are 
injurious  to  vegetation  in  those  countries.    JBut  we  have  others 
here,  and  we  cannot  do  anything  towards  checking  the  iojuiy 
they  produce  until  we  know  their  habits.    It  is  a<iiew  study  to 
be  begun.    When  I  get  a  letter  from  a  man  in  the  West,  or  at 
the  South,  telling  me  that  he  has  a  worm  or  an  insect  on  his 
farm  which  does  great  harm,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  to  do, 
it  is  as  if  a  man  in  China  should  write  tiiat  there  are  birds 
about  there  which  he  would  like  to  catch,  and  ask  with  wimt 
bait  he  may  catch  them !    We  should  want  to  know  first  what 
the  bird  was,  before  we  could  tett  what  bait -should  be  used  to 
catch  him.    And  so  it  is  with  our  insets  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion.   The  difiereut  sections  of  the  United  States  produce 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation  which  are  difierent  from  one 
another.    The  insects  injurious  to  v^^tation  in  South'  Carolina 
are  totally  different  from  those  which  damage  our  crops,  and 
therefore  muat  be  studied  thera;  and  when  they  send  to  the 
Notth  for  information,  we  can  simply  say  tlii»— ^' We  know 
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notluDg  about  it,;  you  .must  etudj  that  subject  at  home ;  and 
unless  you;baye  studied  it  at  home,  you  can  have  no  r<smedy.'' 

NpWy. how  will  seienQO  help  iu  tliis  matter?  Justr by, giving 
the  methods  by  which  the  study  can  be  made  ;  by  just  telling 
how  insects  are  studied,  iu  a  general  way ;  and  with  that 
general  information,  the  agriculturist  jof  any  district  which  has 
upt  yet  been  investigated  iu  that  manner  may.go  to  work  and 
.l^arn  for  himself,  or  through  those  to  whom  he  ms^  intrust 
the  labor,  what  to  do  for  his  particular  locality.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  should  like  to  have  done  in  the  way  of  preparing  fell- 
ers for  our  agricultural  colleges.  Give  them  th^t  kind  of 
general  knowledge  relating  to  those  animals  which  beloi^.to 
the  different  classes  from  which  are  borrowed  the  useful 
animals,  and  any  .which  exists  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation, 
thai  with  this. general  information,  they  may  begin  to  carry 
on  the  special  study  which  win  give  them  the  means  of  checking 
the  injurious,  one,  and  of  fostering  that  which  is  useful. 

H.  G.  HcmAM,  of  Tewksbury.  It  is  perilous,  almost,  ,to 
attempt  to  say  anything  on  \he  subject  of  cattle  husbandry,  after 
it  has  been  nearly.exhausted  by  others  ;  but  its  importance  has 
not  been  exaggerated.  I  believe  the  value  of  neat  cattle  in  this 
Commonwealth  to-day  cannot  be  much  less  than  twenty  millions 
of  money ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Brightoiv  market,  or  knowing  the  prices  at  .which  cattle 
sell  there,  who  will  not  say  that  grade  cattle  bring  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  more  in  open  market  than  8cri|b  or  native 
cattle.  I  believe  myself,  that  with  a  little  care,  our  neat  cattle 
might  be  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.,  at  least,  in  value. 
Agriculture  in  New  England  is  soniewhat  general,  and  hardly 
any  farm  in  the  interior  is  devoted  to  making  butter  and  cheese. 
Generally,  where  there  are  forty  head  of  cattle,  there  are  some 
fifteen  cows ;  the  farmer  is  raising  calves,  has  a  few  heifers  and 
steers  coming, on,  and  some  three  or  four. year  old  steers. with 
which  he  does  his  work,  while  the  older  ones  are  sent  off;  ,so 
that  I  think  Uie  breed  should  be  selected  which  is  adapted  not 
only  to  the  dairy,,  but  to  beef  and  working  oxen. 

It- has  b^en  stated  here  that  the  first  male  put  to  a  young 
female  has  an  effect  forever  upon  her  ofispring.  Tliat  doctrine 
has  increased  in  favor  somewhat  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
I  recollect  conversing  with  the  late  Col.  Jacques,  who  was  per- 
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haps  the  most  experienced  breeder  iu  this  country,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  breeding  the  greater  part  of  mj  Ufe,  dther  for 
myself  or  others,  and  I  will  state  my  experience,  which  satisfies 
me  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  whatever. 

As  long  ago  as  1840, 1  bought  a  scrub  bull,  to  mate  a  Durham 
bull.    I  worked  inj  Durham  bull  to  give  him  exercite,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  a  good  stock-getter.    By  accident  this  scrub 
bull  got  to  a  young  Durham  heifer,  white,  and  she  had  a  mon- 
grel calf  resembling  the  father.    After  that  I  mated  ber  with  a 
pure  Durham,  and  I  never  saw  a  single  trace  of  that  first 
impregnation  in  her  ofispring.    About  that  time  I  had  an  Afri- 
can gander,  which  differs  as  widely  from  the  Bremen  as  tlie 
African  from  the  Caucasian.    The.  African  gander  has  a  broad 
head,  bill  black,  with  a  crown  gn  the  top,  a  long  neck,  and  is 
of  rather  a  slate  color.    The  Bremen  is  a  short,  thick,  milk- 
white  goose.    I  mated  this  African  gander  with  a  white  Bremen 
goose,  and  her  first  brood  resembled  this  African  gander.   Sub- 
sequently I  mated  her  with  a  pure  Bremen  gander  for  years, 
apd  I  never  saw  a  trace  of  the  African  blood  in  feature,  color  or 
anything. 

Again.  Somewhere  about  that  time  a  friend  of  mine  had 
what  was  denominated  a  cross-breed'  hog — a  very  tlirifty,  large 
hog,  "but  the  color  was  black.  I  at  that  time  had  a  young 
Mackey  sow,  pure  white.  Wishing  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the 
Mackey,  I  put  this  pure  black  cross-breed  boar  to  this  pure 
Mackey  sow,  and  ever  afterwards  bred  her  to  a  pure  Mackey, 
and  I  never  saw  a  trace — not  a  single  trace — of  the  first  impreg- 
nation. And  in  breeding  fowl,  pigeons,  dogs,  geese,  rabhits, 
sheep,  horses  and  cattle  for  thirty  years,  I  have  never  seen  a 
single  fact  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
the  first  impregnation  influences  the  future  offspring. 

With  regard  to  •  the  feeding  of  animals,  I  think,  with  the 
chairman,  that  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  individuals  differ 
more,  in  the  expense  and  in  the  results,  than  in  feeding  cattle. 
I  have  one  neighbor  who  I  think  feeds  his  cattle  full  fifty  per 
'cent,  cheaper  than  his  other  neighbors.  I  was  astonished  at  (he 
small  quantity  of  food  with  which  he  carried  his  cattle  through, 
getting  the  usual  quantity  of  milk,  and  keeping  his  cattle  in 
good  condition.     He  adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  up  his 
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English  hay,  meadow  hay,  cornstalks,  shorts  ommeal,  whatever 
it  was,  and  soaking  them.  Now  common  sense  teaches  us  that 
an  animal,  in  order  to  thrive,  must  have  the  same. amount  of 
nourishment  to  produce  a  given  result.  Then  the  question 
arose  in  my  mind,  ^^  If  he  feeds  so  little,  how  is  it  that  the  cattle 
are  in  such  good  condition  and  he  obtains  such  results  in  milk  ?  " 
I  accounted  for  it  in  this  way.  In  the  fii*st  place,  by  soaking 
the  food,  you  get  a  larger  bulk.  Every  gentleman  familiar  with 
breeding  animals,  and  who  has  examined  closely  their  excre- 
ments, knows  that  a  vast  amount  passes  through  cattle  and 
horses  which  is  not  digested,  and  is  therefore  lost.  Then  there 
is  a  loss,  where  the  food  is  fed  dry,  in  the  coarse  matter  which 
cattle  reject.  I  think  soaking  the  food  is  preferable  to  steamiilg 
it.  If  you  steam  too  much  it  has  no  resemblance  to  succulent 
green  grass,  the  natural  food  of  cattle ;  but  when  it  is  soaked 
thoroughly — made  tfi  absorb  as  much  water  as  it  will — it  is  put 
into  its  natural  state,  so  that  it  resembles  tho  natural  food  of 
cattle  in  their  wild  state.  Our  cattle  are  fed,  six  months  of  the 
year,  in  an  artificial  way.  In  their  wild  state  they  would 
migrate,  as  cold  weather  approached,  to  a  climate  where  they 
could  get  their  natural  food — green  grass  or  browse.  I  think 
the  reason  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  hay  and  grain 
is  saved  by  feeding  them  to  cattle  after  tliey  have  been  soaked, 
still  producing  the  same  result,  is  because  it  is  brought  into  the 
condition  of  their  natural  food ;  it  all  assumes  a  common 
character  and  is  eaien  up  clean. 

Then  there  is  another  advantage.  Men  and  animals  fed'  on 
one  thing  will  not  thrive.  If  you  watch  a;nimals  closely,  you 
will  find  that  they  take  a  great  variety ;  and  by  mixing  this  food 
up,  you  give  them  a  great  variety.  At  the  State  Almshouse,  in 
our  town,  they  steam  the  food  for  their  cattle,  and  produce  the 
same  result  mentioned  by  Mr.  Birnie.  They  not  only  feed  their 
cattle  cheaper,  but  they  get  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  from  the 
same  number  of  cows  than  is  obtained  on  any  farm  in  town. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  make  better  butter  from  their  cows 
in  that  way. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  reference  made  by  Mr.  Birnie  to  the  speech 
made  at  one  of  our  agricultural  exhibitions  last  fall  in  relation 
to  the  Agricultural  College,  which  hm  not  been  noticed  by  the 
press.    It  was  a  very  remarkable  speech,  but  it  was  a  very 
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illogical  speech.  9t  was  a  speech  made,  I  think,  for  buncombe; 
but  Mr.  Buncombe  was  not  there  to  hear.  The  audience  did 
not  happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  Agricultural  College.  The 
first  position  taken  was,  that  the  Agricultural  College  would 
prove  a  failure  ;  and  the  next  was,  that  ah  Agricultural  College 
was  impracticable.  Well,  why  should  an  Agricultural  College 
be  more  iiQpracticable  than  a  law  school,  a  school'  of  medicine, 
or  a  commercial  school  ?  But  then  gentlemen  who  read,  who 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  agricultui'al  science  and  liter- 
ature in  Europe,  know  that  the  lights  of  Europe,  practical  and 
scientific,  have  originated  in  those  schools.  It  was  said  in  this 
speech  that  if  young  men  were  educated  at  the  Agricultural 
College  they  would  not  follow  farming.  That  has  not  been 
found  to  be  the  fact  in  Europe.  Agricultural  science — practical 
agricultural  knowledge — is  in  demand  in  Europe ;  and  those 
who  have  graduated  fi*om  the  agricultural  schools  there  have 
become  most  valuable  stewards  on  large  estates ;  have  become 
lecturers  and  writers ;  in  short,  have  become  the  liglits  of  Euro- 
pean agriculture.  To  be  sure,  some  young  men  who  study  law 
or  medicine  abandon  the  profession  ;  but  generally,  a  man  who 
adopts  a'  profession  devotes  himself  to  it,  no  matter  how  disa- 
greeable it  may  be  in  some  respects.  See  what  Professor  Agassis 
does  for  the  cause  of  science.  Tou  could  not  find  one  Irishman 
in  a  hundred  who  would  go  through  what  he  does  to  obtain 
accurate  information.  Will  men  who  Undertake  to  learn  the 
science  of  agriculture  be  any  more  likely  to  abandon  their 
purpose  than  the  lawyer  or  doctor  ? 

Again,  he  said,  teachers  could  not  bo  obtained.  Pray  tell  ns 
how  teachers  are  obtained  in  law  and  medicine?  Do  they 
spring  up  out  of  the  ground  ?  Are  they  spontaneous,  like  the 
trees,  or  have  they  been  educated  ?  Then  he  said  further, 
(showing  himself  very  illogical,)  the  mass  of  the  people  could 
not  be  made  scientific.  Well,  I  ask,  applying  the  same  means 
to  the  same  ends,  is  it  not  as  easy  to  make  one  hundred  men 
scientific  as  one  man  t  But  he  says,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
done  is  to  have  some  scientific  lecturers  go  round  among  the 
people  and  teach  the  elementary  principles  that  the  people  niiay 
adopt.  Now,  pray  tell  us  where  these  lecturers  and  scientific 
teachers  are  to  come  from,%ho  are  to  go  round  among  the  com- 
munity and  give  that  instruction  which  the  ex-governor  thought 
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was  BG  necessary  ?  Are^^  tiiej  coming  from  the  law  schools^  tiie^ 
schools  of  medicine,  or  tiie  commercial  schools?  Are  tiiejr 
coming  from  Harvard  College  ?  Is  there  a  professorship.  o£ 
agriculture  there  ?  Praj  ixHl  us  where  they  are  to  comfr  froou 
They  have  got  to  be.  made,  like,  &e  teachers  of  every  other 
science.  We  have  got  tlie  machinery  to  mannfacture  them,  and. 
all  we  want  iis  tx>  pat  it  at  work*  We  camiot,  of  course,  start 
off  in  im  agricultural  course  as  Hajrvajrd  College  does,  ia  its; 
literaiy  course,  but  we  can  make  a  beginning.  The  only  con-^ 
dusion  to  which  I  can  come,  is  that  we  can  never  have  these 
desirable  teadiers  and  scientific  lecturers  unless  we  have  some, 
special  school  for  their  instriustion ;  and  I  do.  not  know  of  any 
special  school  better  adapted  ta  furnish  the  community  with  that; 
'very  necessary  class  of  men  which  the  ex-governor  considers 
indispensahle^  than  the  very  college  which  he  says  is;  &  fiuhire^ 
^and  must  be  abandoned.  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex*^ovemor 
explain  how  he  would  grt  these  teachers^  unless  we  have  sooie, 
c<^ega  ta  make  them. 
Again,,  he  sttid  that  the  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  College^ 
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would  not  find  remunerative  employment.  I  ask,  what  literary 
labor,  what  scientific  labor,  is  in  greater  demand,  and  what  men 
e^joy  wider  fiime  or  are  more  extensively  read,  tiban  men  deeply 
versed  both  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  ?  I  know 
no  literary  labor,  no  scientific  attainments,  that  .can  command 
better  prices  than  attainments  in  agricultural  science  and  prac* 
tical  agriculture.  I  was  surprised  that  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  ^  highly  honored  in  Massachusetts  should  make  a  speech 
so  well  becoming  the  dark  ages^ 

Professor  Agassiss*  Mr.  Meriam  made  one  remark  to  which 
I  should  like  to  reply.  I  believe  that  a  negative  result  never 
destroys  a  positive  experiment.  The  influence  of  a  first  copu* 
lation  has  been  tested  in  so  many  eases,  that  the  absence  of 
sueh  influence,  even  in  a  great  many  cases,  would  not  show 
that  it  does  not  occur.  Of  course,  when  it  is.  affirmed  (and  I 
will  presenfly  give  the  facts  on  whidi  the  assertion  rests,)  l^t 
the  first  copulation  has  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
following  generation,  it  is  not  maintained  that  fecundation  is 
done  forever  in  that  first  connection  of  the  sexes,  or  that  what- 
ever copulations  may  take  place  afterwards  are  to  be  alwaya 
infloenced  by  that,  but  it  haa  been  ascertained  in  so  many 
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instances,  with  reference  to  so  manj  animals,  in  such  different 
countries,  and  in  such  difierent  ages,  that  the  effect  of  a  fiist 
copulation  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  product  resulting  from  that 
connection,  but  in  the  products  which  result  from  subsequent 
copulations,  that  the  fact  cannot   be  denied.     If  we  take  it 
historicallj  it  is  a  thing  which  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  it  is 
a  thing  which  was  known  to  the  Jews,  and  so  well  known,  that 
in  their  law  it  was  incorporated  in  this  form — ^that  if  a  woman 
lost  her  husband,  she  was  bound  to  marry  her  husband's  brother, 
and  the  children  resulting  from  that  second  marriage  were  to 
be  the  first  man's  children ;  and  the  laws  of  inheritance  of 
Palestine  were  based  on   the  fact,  that  there  was   such  an 
immistakable  impress   made  upon  the  woman   hj  the  first 
connection  she  ever  had,  that  it  was  not  much  out  of  the  way 
to  consider  that  her  children,  even  by  a  second  husband, 
belonged  in  a  certain  way  to  that  first  dead  husband,  who  had 
nothing  to  do,  apparently,  with  the  procreation  of  the  later 
children.     But  let  us  let  Jewish  law  alone,  and  come  to 
animals ;  and  I  will  mention  some  facts  of  which  I  have  special 
cognizance.    A  mare  was  covered  the  first  time  by  a  zebra--^an 
animal  of  a  character  never  to  be  mistaken — it  is  a  horse  with 
transverse  stripes  over  the  body  and  a  black  bar  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  back.    The  offspring  of  that  connection  was 
a  mule,  a  half-breed  between  a  zebra  and  a  mare.    After  that, 
that  mare  had  colts  from  a  horse,  and  tliey  were  striped. 
Whence  came  those  stripes  ?    Certainly  not  from  the  second 
copulation,  for  after  the  birth  of  the  first  offipring,  that  mare 
never  saw  another  zebra ;  but  when  she  was  put  to  .a  horse, 
and  had  a  second  colt,  that  colt  was  striped.    I  have  seen,  in 
Mobile,  the  ofispring  of  a  mare,  which  had  been  put  to  a  don- 
key, and  which  had  bred  a  mule  first ;  and  afterwards  she  was 
put  to  a  horse  and  had  a  colt,  which  had  a  black  bar  along  the 
back.    That  was  certainly  a  mark  of  the  donkey.    We  have  no 
horse  which  has  never  had  that  influence  with  that  distinct 
longitudinal  bar  along  the  back  and  cross«bar  over  the  shoulder. 
That  colt,  born  from  a  mare  by  a  horse,  which  mare  had  had  a 
donkey  before,  I  have  seen  myself.    So  here  we  have  an  instance 
where  the  effect  of  a  first  connection  is  unmistakable.    I  have 
seen  examples  of  the  same  kind  in  dogs,  within  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.    A  bitch  of  one  breed,' connected  With  a  dog 
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of  another  breed,  having  in  the  first  litter  pups  which  resembled 
some  of  them  the  mother  and  some  the  father,  in  a  second 
litter,  by  a  dog  of  another  breed,  had  pups  not  only  like  the 
mother,  and  like  the  second  father,  but  like  the  first  father  too. 
Here,  then,  jou  see  again  the  unquestionable  influence.  I  ^o 
not  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
influence  of  the  first  male  is  not  perceived  in  the  subsequent 
offspring,  and  it  maj  often  not  be  perceived  at  all,  because  of 
the  great  resemblance  of  the  second  father  to  the  first ;  but 
whether  or  not  the  cases  are  more  numerous  tha&  I  am  aware 
of  where  no  effect  at  all  is  felt,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  cases  where  the  effect  is  unmistakable ;  and  supposing  that 
onlj  ten  per  cent,  of  animals  receive  by  their  first  connection  an 
influence  which  is  felt  in  the  following  ofispring,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  save  a  valuable  animal  from  the  possibility  of  being 
subjected  to  a  bad  influence,  to  be  carried  through  life^  by 
securing  for  the  first  male  an  animal  which  should,  at  all  events, 
not  contaminate  the  female,  and  bring  in  the  possibility  of 
bad  ofispring,  in  consequence  of  that  unquestionable  influence 
which  the  first  male  has,  possibly,  not  necessarily,  on  future 
production  ? 

Mr.  Meriam.  The  dog  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  animals 
to  experiment  with.  I  could  state  probably  twenty  experiments 
iu  my  own  experience  as  a  breeder,  covering  over  forty  years, 
as  closely  observing  as  I  am  capable  of,  where  no  such  influence 
was  perceived.  But  speaking  of  mules,  one  evening  I  was 
present  where  this  subject  was  discussed,  and  one  gentleman,* 
from  Kentucky,  distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments,  and 
a  close  observer,  said  he  did  not  believe  anything  in  it.  ^'  In 
our  neighborhood,"  said  he,  ^^  we  put  our  young- mares  to  jacks. 
When  they  get  more  mature,  we  then  breed  them  to  our 
thoroughbred  horses,  and  out  of  a  large  number  of  horses  bred 
from  mares  which  for  their  first  foal  had  had  a  mule,  I  have 
never  seen  a  trace,  in  the  hair,  the  form  of  head,  or  anything, 
of  the  donkey."  Now,  no  amount  of  general  reasoning,  no 
amount  of  theorizing,  would  shake  the  result  of  my  experiments 
a  particle.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  it.  The  doc- 
trine is,  that  impregnated  once  is  impregnated  forever ;  that  the 
influence  of  the  first  impregnation  extends  down  through  future 
offipring.    I  have  tried  that  on  fowls  of  different  kinds,  and 
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yarious  animalS)  and  mj  occapetion  for  forfy  yean  has  been 
that  of  a  breeder,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  trace  of  il^  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  no  person  in  this  county  capable  of 
speaking  mope  confidently  or  truthfully  than  Colonel  Jacques^ 
and  he  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Ph)fe88or  AoAsaiz.  Facts  are  facts,  and  they  are  Tory  stab- 
bom  things.  If  I  mention  facts  whicit  I  know,  and  yoa  ba^e 
facts  which  are  difiefent,  your  negative  fhcts  will  not  annihilate 
my  positive  iieu^ts^  Mine  are  positive  results*  I  mentioned 
experiments  with  dogs.  I  have  taken  care  that  these  animals 
did  not  wander.  I  am  not  so  canetess,  when  I  am  making  an 
experiment,  aa  to  allow  the  animal  that  is  experimented  upon 
to  wander  about  and  have  connection  widi  animals  unseen.  It 
is  kept  in  confinement.  Now,  when  in  such  a  case  I  obtun  in 
the  second  litter  pups  which  have  marks  of  the  first  fetther^  that 
is  a  fact ;  it  is  no  theory.  That  bitch  has  not  given  bnrth  to 
pups  like  her  first  male  in  order  to  please  me,  but  just  because 
she  had  been  influenced  that  way,  and  she  bad  to  bring  whatl 
her  belly  contained.  Those  were  the  things  I  saw,  and  I  cannot 
*  say  any  more  id>out  it. 

James  Thompson,  of  Nantucket.  A  fact  has  just  cooie  to  n^ 
mind  which  illustrates  what  the  chairman  has  said  in  reference 
to  the  breeding  of  animals.  Three  or  four  years  ago  thare  was 
a  ship  cast  away  on  our  island,  on  board  of  which  there  waa  a 
very  fine  bitchr-a  large,  beautiful  animal,  and  a  perfect  water 
dog.  A  gentleman  on  the  island  had  a  large  black.  Ne^foundr 
land  dog  that  was  always  playing  in  the  water.  Tb^  were 
coupled  together  carefully,  and  the  bitch  kept  dear  from  every 
other  dog  for  months  afterwards,  so  tlmt  it  shoidd  be  a  sure 
thing.  The  result  was  a  litter  of  five  pups,  only  one  of  which 
was  worth  the  hair  that  was  on  tliem  for  water.  You  could  not 
drive  tliem  into  the  water ;  you  could  not  teach  them  to  go  into 
the  water.  These  animals  belonged  to  two  distinct  fiuniUes^ 
apparently,  and  were  brought  tc^ther  under  such  circumstances 
as  confirm  the  statement  tliat  it  ia  best  to  continue  hreedii^  in 
the  family  as  much  as  possible. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  breeding  of  eattte 
and  the  stocking  of  farms.  I  do  not  wish  to  particularize  any 
breed  of  cattle^  and  I  would  not,  only  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  fair  for  us  to  go  away  with  not  a  word  said  in  favor  ct  other 
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breeds  than  the  two  alluded  to.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  breeds  of 
cattle  upon  the  farm,  just  as  the  chairman  has  said.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  growing  of  be<3f,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
especiallj,  is  of  any  advantage  to  the  farmer  gfoemlly.  The 
subject  was  brought  into  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  few  years 
ago,  and  a  committee  appointed,  who  investigated  the  matter  for 
a  whole  year ;  and  the  result  of  their  investigation  was,  that  it 
cost  about  $29  to  bring  a  heifer  to  three  yeai*s  old,  and  she 
would  sell  for  $29.50.  They  proved  by  facts  obtained  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  that  a  ste^r,  at  three  years  old,  cost 
abbut  $48,  on  the  average,  and  would  bring  about  $49.  Now, 
if  these  are  facts,  in  reference  to  the  production  df  beef  in  this 
Commonwealth,  what  is  the  use  of  our  always  bearing  testimony 
to  the  value  of  a  breed  of  animals  that  is  good  for  beef  purposes, 
when  we  want  them  for  dairy  purposes  ?  As  the  chairman  has 
said,  we  want  one  kind  of  animals  for  one  branch  of  the  dairy 
business,  and  another  kind  for  another  branch ;  one  set  of  animals 
for  one  locality,  and  another  for  another  locality.  Every  farmer 
should  try  to  ascertain  what  his  farm  is  adapted  to  produce.  If 
a  manufacturer  were  going  to  J)roduce  carpets  or  woollen  goods, 
he  certainly  would  not  put  in  cotton  machinery. 

The  first  thing  I  attempted  to  do,  to  fit  my  farm  to  make  a 
profitable  income  upon  it,  was  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  stock 
would  produce  what  I  wanted  to  produce  to  the  best  advantage, 
— ^that  was  butter,  the  whole  year  round.  Then  I  wanted  to 
produce  the  crops  that  would  feed  those  animals  and  produce 
the  greatest  results  in  the  line  of  manufacture  which  I  wanted 
to  get  from  them ;  these  were  hay  and  roots.  I  first  experi*' 
mented  with  one  cow  that  I  had  always  had.  Then  I  tinod  a 
Jersey  cow,  three  years  old,  and  I  had  386  pounds  of  butter  in 
one  year.  Last  year,  I  had  from  three  Jersey  cows  906  pounds 
8  otinces  of  bntter.  This  year,  my  man  at  the  farm,  or  his 
wife,  has  produced  14  pounds  of  butter  a  w6ek,  and  even  up  to 
16  pounds,  from  one  cow.  Twenty-one  pounds  were  put  up 
from  two  cows  in  one  week,  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
they  fdrnisfaed  nlilk  for  three  families  and  butter  for  two  fami- 
lies besides ;  so  that  it  was  really  raising  28  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  week  from  two  cows,  in  the  month  of  November.  Those 
cows  stand  in  my  barn  to-day.  I  do  not  find  that  titey  eat  more 
than  common  cows.    I  feed  them  upon  roots  and  hay,  and  let 
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them  do  their  own  grinding.    Why  does  a  physician  tell  his 
patient  that  he  must  not  bolt  his  food — ^that  he  must  not  have 
his  food  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  go  into  his  sttfmach  too 
readily  ?    He  wants  him  to  masticate  it,  in  order  that  tho 
salirary  glands  may  operate,  and  the  saliva  fit  that  food  to  go 
to  the  stomach  and  be  digested.    I  want  to  know  why  a  calf, 
when  you  are  raising  him  upon  skimmed  milk,  needs  a  rope 
hanging  over  his  pen  to  suck,  or  he  will  suck  the  ears  of  the 
other  calves,  or  anything  else  ?    Because  it  is  natural  for  him 
to  produce  the  saliva  from  his  mouth,  when  he  is  nursing  his 
mother,  to  go  into  his  stomach  and  assist  in  digesting  the  food. 
I  have  looked  tin  to  this  matter  with  my  young  heifers.    I  feed 
them  in  the  morning  with  ears  of  corn,  three  and  a  half  or  four 
quarts  apiece,  and  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  saliva  in  the 
mouth.    Tliey  do  not  have  over  ten  pounds  of  hay  a  day,  and 
they  keep  well,  look  well,  are  fat  and  hearty,  and  I  have  never 
known  one  of  them  to  have  a  sick  day.    At  noon,  I  give  them 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  corn  apiece,  and  two  quarts  of  carrots.     A 
horse,  weighing  1,160  pounds,  has  two  quarts  of  shorts  at  night, 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  long  hay,  with  this  fine  feed  upon 
it ;  in  the  morning,  he  has  perhaps  four  pounds  of  hay,  with  the 
corn  on  the  ear.    That  is  all  the  feed  that  my  horses  have  to 
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work  upon.- 

I  endeavor  to  encourage  a  disposition  in  my  cows  that  are  in 
milk  to  eat  all  the  time.  I  want  to  give  them  food  that  they 
cannot  fill  themselves  with  readily.  In  the  morning,  they  have 
fresh  hay,  or  else  go  to  grass.  To  bo  sure,  everything  that  I 
can  bring  nearest  to  grass  for  a  milch  cow  will  produce  the 
most  milk.  I  do  not  b6lieve  in  giving  them  food  which  will 
not  distend  the  stomach.  When  I  have  cut  the  food,  I  have 
found  that  the  stomach  of  the  cow  was  not  so  well  distended  as 
when  I  have  fed  it  uncut.  I  want  to  have  the  abdomen  dis- 
tended as  much  as  possible,  and  have  thd  cow  eat  as  much  food 
as  she  can  get  into  it. 

As  to  breeds  of  cattle,  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  one  or 
another,  further  than  the  results  I  have  stated.*  It  is  for  every 
man  to  select  the  breed  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  wants 
of  his  farm,  and  which  will  give  him  the  greatest  results. 

Mr.  Flint.  The  chairman  referred  to  one  thing  which  I 
think  should  receive  a  little  more  attention  than  it  has.    I 
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allude  to  what  'he  said  respecting  cotton-seed  meal.  It  se^s 
to  me,  from  what  I  know  of  it,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the 
opinions  pf  practical  farmers  in  regard  to  it,  that  his  experience 
does  not  Qorrespond  with  the  general  results  obtained  in  feeding 
cotton-seed  meal ;  and  it  may  arise  ftom  the  fact  that  bis  exper- 
iments were  made  soon  after  the  preparation  of  cotton-seed 
meal  was  begun,  and  not  within  the  last  few  years.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  article  which  he  used  must  have  been  different 
from  that  which  is  used  now.  It  is  known  to  most  farmers, 
perhaps,  that  when  it  was  first  brought  into  the  market,  it  was 
unhulled,  undecorticated,  and  there  were  some  positively 
injurious  results  which  followed  from  feeding  that  article. 
"Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  decorticated, 
the  hull  has  been  taken  off,  and  it  has  gone  into  the  market. 
Now,  Dr.  Loring's  experiments  were  made  several  years  fvgo, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
article  was  different  from  that  which  is  in  the  market  at  the 
present  day.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  only  instai^e  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  where  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory  in 
a  very  high  degree.  It  is  not  a  week  since  I  heard  a  practical 
farmer,  speaking  of  its  effect  on  dairy  cows,  say  that  the 
increase  of  milk  was  very  perceptible,  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  quarts,  within  a  very  few  days.  I  allude  to  this  point 
now,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  other  farmer  has  found  any 
objectionable  results  to  arise  from  its  usOf 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  wanted  to  reduce  a  very  rough, 
bushy  pasture,  too  rocky  to  plough,  and  the  question  was,  how 
to  do  it.  Pasturing  cows  upon  it,  which  had  been  done  for 
many  years,  did  not  effect  his  object,  and  I  advised  him  to  stock 
it  very  heavily  with  sheep — twice  as  heavily,  perhaps,  as  the 
pasture  would  naturally  and  easily  carry — and  then  to  feed  the 
sheep  with  a  very  small  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  once  or 
twice  a  day.  He  acted  upon  my  advice,  and  put  something 
like  sixty^ve  sheeip  upon  a  seventeen  acre  pasture — not  more 
than  six  or  eight  acres  of  which  were  open  pasture,  the  rest 
being  bushes.  I  have  watched  that  experiment  very  carefully. 
It  was  made,  in  fact,  under  my  own  eye.  He  has  fed  some 
four  or  five  tons  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  these  sheep  and  to 
another  flock  of  fatting  wethers,  where  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  result,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own 
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observation  it  has  been  entirely  and  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
l^e  sheep  have  been  kept  in  good  store  condition — ^it  was  not 
bis  object  to  fat  them,  and  he  fed  them  only  a  small  amount  of 
the  modI,  considering  the  number  of  animals  and  tlie  character 
of  the  pasture.  The  shetop  have  browsed  down  the  brush,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
very  rough  pasture  will  be  reduced  into  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
condition,  for  a  rocky  pasture,  and  with  greater  economy  than 
it  could  be  done  in  any  other  way.  He  paid  $45  a  ton  for  the 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  fed  them  cheaper  than  he  could  with  any 
other  substance  that  I  know  of — any  other  substance,  I  mean, 
bought  outside  of  the  farm.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
inquire  the  cost  of  refuse  beans,  damaged  Indian  corn,  etc.,  and 
found  that  cotton-seed  meal,  at  $45  a  ton,  with  the  results  it 
produced,  was  a  more  economical  food  than  any  other  substance. 
I  have  known  a  great  many  instances  where  dairy  farmers, 
feeding  for  the  production  of  milk,  have  used  cotton-eeed  meal 
witli  very  great  advantage  and  with  very  great  satisfaction. 

And  this  result  corresponds  not  only  with  practical  experience, 
but  with  the  investigations  and  deductions  of  science.  Cotton- 
seed meal  is  classed  by  feeders  with  linseed  meal,  though  chem- 
ists and  scientific  dairymen  claim  for  it  a  superiority.  When 
fed  to  milch  cows  it  increases  the  quantity  and  improves  tlie 
quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  a  rapid  flesh-former,  and  the  manure 
of  the  yard  where  it  is  fed  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

Prof.  Yoelcker,  the  distinguished  chemist  of  tlie  Boyal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  having  given  it  a  tliorough  ^and  careful  scientific 
analysis  and  investigation,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  The  proportion  of  oil  in  all  the  specimens  is  higher  than 
in  the  l^st  linseed-cake,  iii  whieh  it  is  rarely  more  than  12  per 
cent,  and  10  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  average.  As  a  sup- 
plier of  food,  cotton-cake  is  therefore  superior  to  linseed-cake. 

2d.  The  amount  of  oil  in  the  several  specimens  differs  to  the 
extent  of  6J  per  cent. — say  from  13.5Q  to  19.19. 

3d.  Decorticated  cake  contains  a  very  high  and  much  larger 
percentage  of  flesh-forming  matters  than  linseed-cake,  and  it  is 
therefore  proper  to  give  to  young  stock  and  milch  cows.  The 
dung  also  is  very  valuable. 

4th.  In .  comparison  with  linseed,  there  is  less  mucilage  and 
other  respiratory  matter  in  cottou-cake*  This  is  compensated  by 
the  larger  amount  of  oil. 
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6th.  The  proportion  of  indigestible  woodj  fibre  in  decorti- 
cated cotton-cake  is  very  small,  and  not  larger  than  in  the  best 
linseed-cake. 

6th.  And  liEistlj,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ash  of  cotton-  * 
cake  ii  rich  in  bony  materials,  and  amounts  to  about  the  same 
quantity  as  is  contained  in  other  oily  cakes. 

Now,  after  all  the  scientific  investigation  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  resulting  in  all  cases  so  strongly  in  its  favor, 
and  after  the  approval  of  so  many  practical  men  who  have  used 
it  satisfactorily  and  with  economy  for  years  in  feeding  it  to  all 
classes  of  stock,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  its 
failure  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  particular  cases  may  be 
ascribed  to  over-feeding— -to  feeding  in  too  large  quantities. 
We  know  very  well  tiliat  any  rich  food,  like  Indian  meal,  for 
indtance,.wlien  injudiciously  fed,  will  prove  too  stimulating  and 
injure  the  animal.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  article,  but  ^ 
the  necessary  eonsequence  of  want  of  judgment  and  care. 

BTSNINO  SESSION. 

The  Board  met  at  7  o'clock.    The  chair  was  occupied  by  Hon.  « 
B.  W.  Bull,  who  stated  that  President  Claek,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  who  had  been  announced  as  the  speaker  for  the 
^evening,  had  been  detained  by  his  duties  at  the  College,  and 
that  his  place  would  be  supplied  by  Hon.  Leti  Stogkbridge. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   STOCKBRTOGE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Boards — ^I  desire  to  ask  your  attention  to 
the  few  remarks  which  I  may  make  as  a  plea  for  ihe  agriculture 
of  Massachusetts,  and  for  the  agricultural  education  of  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  You  are  by  law  the  overseers  of  that  institution. 
Being  connected  with  it  temporarily,  as  one  of  its  officers,  I  have 
been  upon  the  ground  ever  since  the  first  blow  was  struck  the 
present  year  towards  putting  up  the  buildings  and  getting  the 
institution  in  order  for  the  reception  of  students ;  and  I  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  attentive  observer  of  all  that  has 
taken  place  there.  I  can,  therefore,  speak  of  the  facts  as.  many 
others,  who  are  equally  interested  hut  who  were  not  upOn  the 
ground,  cannot  speak. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  in 
relation  to  the  institution.  Wbj,  a  man  who  has  a  son  in  the 
institution  told  me  in  this  room,  to-night,  that  he  had  hardly 
any  idea  that  there  was  such  an  institution  in  the  State,  or  that 
there  was  to  be  one,  before  his  sou  started  to  go  to  Amherst. 
It  is  so,  generally,  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  people 
have  had  no  idea  that  we  were  really  to  have  an  Agricultural 
College,  notwithstanding  the  talk  there  has  been  about  it,  and 
notwithstanding  the  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  it. 
They  have  had  the  idea  that  there  would  be  no  college  ;  that  it 
was  all  talk,  and  nothing  else.  Now,  gentletnen,  I  can  say  that 
there  is  an  Agricultural  College  in  Massachusetts.  In  tlie  first 
place,  it  is  located,  as  you  know,  in  the  town  of  Amherst.  We 
have  there,  in  my  judgment,  a  beautiful  farm  for  the  institution, 
of  400  acres,  finely  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
with  a  great  variety  of  soil.  We  have  alluvial  soil,  with  clay 
underlying  it ;  we  have  soil  of  a  lighter  cast,  with  quartz  under- 
lying it ;  we  have  soil  entirely  free  from  stone,  and  soil  like 
some  of  your  Middlesex  County  farms  which  we  have  passed 
through  to-day,  covered  with  stone,  and  hard  and  difficult  of 
cultivation.  The  land  is  rolling,  interspersed  with  brooks  and 
streams  ;  bounded  on  one  side  by  quite  a  river,  and  there  are 
numerous  springs  upon  the  land,  giving  us  great  water  privi- 
leges. These  will  necessitate  a  large  amount  of  under-draining. 
The  soil  is  fertile — ^there  is  no  mistake  about  that  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  rye.  Wheat  and  tobacco, 
(which  is  contraband  so  far  as  the  farm  is  concerned,)  grow  on 
that  soil  finely.  The  farm,  although  not  very  productive,  is  yet 
a  farm  which,  on  the  whole,  has  never  been  run  out  or  abused 
by  over-cropping.  Very  few  of  those  acres  have  been  over- 
cropped, and  are  what  we  call  exhausted  land.  The  trouble  is, 
it  has  been  neglected.  It  is  covered  with  brush.  Last  spring 
there  was  a  hedge  about  twelve  feet  wide  all  along  the  fenced 
part  of  the  farm,  giving  it  a  very  offensive  aspect,  wliich  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic,  the  present  year.  I  say,  therefore,  we 
have  got  a  farm,  we  have  got  a  college,  and  we  hare  the 
encouraging  feeling  that  we  may  possibly  succeed. 

Another  thing — which  I  should  have  said  first — we  are 
located  in  a  spot  entirely  accessible  to  all  God's  creation.  It 
has  been  said  that  you  could  not.  get  to  Amherst;  or,  if  you 
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managed  to  get  there,  you  could  not  get  away.  Now,  we  are 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  a  railroad  depot,  at  which  six 
trains  a  day  stop,  so  that  we  hare  abundant  opportunity  to  go 
there  and  to  get  away.  There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  to 
Amherst  or  in  getting  away. 

'  I  located  myself  upon  the  farm  the  first  of  April.  At  that 
time,  we  had  no  buildings  ;  the  first  blow,  in  fact,  had  not  been 
struck.  We  have  erected  the  past  season,  in  the  first  place,  a 
large  dormitory  building,  four  stories  high,  100  X  50.  The 
lower  story  is  divided  into  recitation-room,  reading-room,  and 
cabinet ;  the  three  upper  stories  are  rooms  for  the  students,  of 
which  we  have  twenty-four,  designed  for  two  students  each ; 
giving  each  two  students  a  sitting-room  or  parlor,  15  x  16 ; 
each  of  them  a  fine  bed-room!*;  each  of  them  a  fine  clothes-press 
or  'wardrobe.  These  are  the  accommodations  we  give  our 
students.  We  have  erected  a  laboratory,  so-called,  in  which  is 
to  be  placed  the  chemical  apparatus  of  the  professor  of  chem- 
istry,  and  which  is  to  be  tlie  working  chemical-room.  In  the 
upper  story,  we  have  a  dining-hall,  50  X  16,  where  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  that  all  the  boys  shall 
take  their  meals,  if  they  desire  it.  We  have  erected  a  conven- 
ient botanical  building,  with  a  recitation-room  for  the  class  in 
botany,  on  the  lower  floor,  and  a  specimen-room  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  specimens  in  the  hall  above  it.  We  have 
erected  a  lar^e  conservatory,  100  X  70,  with  propagating  pits, 
and  aU:  the  conveniences  of  the  best  modem  houses. 

These  are  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  year.  You  will  see  from  what  I  have  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  our  dormitory  building,  that  the  trustees  have  laid  a 
plan  for  a  college  of  forty-eight  students,  and  yet  to-day,  the 
college  building  is  full.  Our  term  commenced  the  2d  of 
October,  and  we  have  a  Freshman  class  of  forty-six,  with  the 
prospect  of  douUo  the  number  for  the  next  class.  One  of  the 
roomsis  occupied  by  a  professor,  so  that  we  are  now  full. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  '^  What  are  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion ?  "  The  candidate  for  admission  is  examined  in  the  com- 
mon English  branches,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography, 
and  arithmetic,  and  we  mean  that  the  examination  shall  be 
thorough  and  exhaustive ;  that  the  students  shall  be  thorough 

in  those  branches  before  they  come  there.    We  do  not  examine 
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them  in  Latin  or  Greek,  for  those  languages  are  not  taught  at 
the  institution.  We  teach  geometry,  chemistry,  physiolog)r, 
and  practical  agriculture  ;  and  some  of  our  students,  this  term, 
have  taken  German. 

The  next  question  you  'will  ask  me  is,  '^  What  have  tlie  bop 
been  doing  in  agriculture  ?  What  have  the  boys  been  taught  ? " 
Before  the  school  commenced,  the  plan  was  adopted  that  every 
young  *man  who  came  there  should  be  taught  to  work  upon  the 
land.  Some,  perhaps,  knew  how  to  work,  some  did  not ;  some 
had  no  sort  of  acquaintance  with  agricultural  operations.  The 
plan  was  adopted,  I  say,  that  every  young  m'an  who  came  there 
should  work  upon  the  land  six  hours  in  a  week ;  that  the  whole 
class  should  work,  upon  the  land,  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
school  education,  two  hours  on  Alonday,  two  on  Wednesday, 
and  two  on  Friday.  And  then  we  held  out  the  inducement, 
that  if  there  were  any  young  men  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
desired  a  first-rate  intellectual  education  and  thorough  disci- 
pline (for  that  the  trustees  designed  to  give,)  they  would  give 
them  wages  for  just  such  an  amount  of  labor  as  they  could 
perform,  without  detriment  to  their  studies.  The  consequenee 
has  been,  that  we  have  some  twenty  students  who  have  been  at 
work  during  the  entire  term  for  wages,  from  one  up  to  four 
hours  a  day,  besides  their  two  hours  work  with  the  class  every 
other  day  in  the  week. 

Then  the  question  comes,  ^'How  do  you  make  labor  and 
study  go  together  ?  "  I  suppose  that  question  will  be  asked 
me,  for  it  often  is.  If  I  should  answer  it  in  the  off-hand  way  I 
sometimes  do,  I  sliould  say,  '^  first-rate."  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  before  our  students  appeared  there,  I  had 
many  misgivings  in  relation  to  the  question  of  labor.  I  knew 
the  responsibility  would  fall  upon  me,  and  I  dreaded  to  have 
the  day  come  when  I  should  have  from  thirty  to  fifty  young 
men  there,  and  be  required  every  other  day  to  take  them  upon 
the  land,  and  make  a  business  of  teaching  them  to  work-r-in  the 
first  place,  planning  the  work ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  seeing 
that  they  did  the  work  like  men,  systematically  and  regularly. 
But  there  has  been  no  trouble  about  it ;  it  has  come  as  a  matter 
of  course,  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  Having  established 
the  system,  it  has  worked  like  a  charm. 
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Of  course,  in  these  hours  of  labor,  we  are  on  discipline.  It  is 
regular  business,  as  much  as  the  inside  work  of  the  institution. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  roll  is  called,  and  every  student  is 
required  to  be  there  unless  he  has  a  good  excuse,  from  sickness 
or  some  other  cause.  And  I  do  not  find  them  playing  baby ; 
I  do  not  find  them  talking  off;  I  do  not  find  them  trying  to 
shirk  the  duty.  One  reason,  I  suppose,  is  this,  that  the  i)est 
scholars  in  the  school,  those  who  r^ularly  mark  highest  in  their 
studies,  are  the  very  best  men  we  have  in  our  labor  companies. 
They*  take  hold,  and  then  all  the  rest,  as  it  were  by  tlieir 
influence,  follow. 

"  What  have  you  set  them  about  ?  "  Well,  they  came  at  a 
very  unpropitious  time  of  the  year.  They  came  in  the  fall.  I 
can  imagine  that  I  could  interest  them  if  they  came  in  April, 
when  we  were  planting  our  gardens,  and  when  everything  was 
starting  with  ttie  new  life  of  spring ;  but  when  they  came  in  the 
fall,  when  our  work  was  the  hardest  and  least  interesting,  I  did 
not  know  what  might  be  the  result.  Now,  I  have  put  those' 
boys  upon  the  hardest  work — ^upon  everything  that  has  to  be 
done  upon  a  farm.  I  have  made  no  selection,  taking  that  which 
would  be  the  nicest  or  the  easiest,  but  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  do  in  these  hours  of  labor,  whatever  there  was  to  be 
done.  They  have  husked  all  our  corn,  sqme  1,800  bushels ; 
dug  all  our  potatoes  and  all  our  root-crops;  spread  all  our 
manure;  and  everything  these  boys  did  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity.    They  took  hold  and  worked  like  men. 

When  the  crops  were  harvested,  what  next  ?  We  had  upon 
the  farm  some  old  orchards,  whose  day  had  gone  by.  The 
trees  had  become  worthless,  and  the  boys  were  set  to  work 
digging  round  them,  digging  up  the  roots,  and  taking  the  tree 
down,  stem,  root  and  branch.  They  have  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  something  like  five  acres,  cutting  up  every  tree  in  good 
shape.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  our  land  was  covered  with  bushes, 
our  pastures  were  overrun  with  brush.  A  large  number  of 
bush-cutters  were  purchased,  and  the  boys  were  turned  out  and 
took  out  the  bushes  by  the  roots.  They  went  into  it  with  alac« 
rity,  and  apparent  pleasure,  and  something  like  nine  acres  have 
been  cleared  of  every  bush  by  the  boys. 

I  can  report,  then,  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  labor,  that  the 
sjstem  works  well ;  there  lias  been  no  difficulty  whateyer.    Of 
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course  we  hare  bojs  of  different  characters  an<T  different  capac- 
ities. Some  are  lively,  some  are  smart,  and  some  are  the  oAer 
way  ;  but  as  a  whole — as  a  class — they  have  far  exceeded  our 
anticipations.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  them.  The  thing  is 
a  perfect  success.  But  ^'  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer," and  one  term  cannot  finally  settle  the  question.  I  say 
that,'  for  to-day ,it  is  settled.  I  find,  on  comparing  the  marks  of 
the  professor  of  agriculture  with  the  marks  of  the  professors  in 
other  branches,  that  the  two  correspond  identically ;  that  the 
boy  who  has  a  clean  record  with  the  professor  of  agriculture 
marks  highest  in  every  other  department ;  it  is  invariable. 

Another  question  you  will  ask,  is,  "  What  have  you  taught 
the  boys  in  relation  to  agriculture  ?  "  So  far  as  my  teaching  is 
concerned,  I  have  taught  them  what  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  taught  me.  That  I  call  pretty  good  teaching.  Of  course 
we  had  no  text-books  on  agriculture  there.  In  4ie  next  place, 
we  had  no  system  of  agriculture  there.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  here  in  Massachusetts  to-day,  although  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  at  work  for  fifteen  years,  we  have  no  system  of 
agriculture — ^nothing  that  a  man  can  teach  a  class  of  students 
and  say,  "  This  is  the  established,  approved  system  of  agricul- 
ture for  Massachusetts."  "We  have  no  such  thing.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  soil,  our  course  of  instruction  has  been  to  give  its 
origin  ;  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  for  the  purposes 
of  cropping ;  the  material  in  the  soil  by  which  plant-food  is 
formed  ;  then  the  influences  in  the  soil  which  go  to  make  tliat 
raw  material  up  into  food  for  plants  ;  then  the  manner  in  which 
the  plants  themselves  take  up  and  appropriate  that  food  to  their 
own  uses,  and  form  their  bodies  and  their  roots  from  it ;  next 
the  effect  of  cropping  upon  the  soil  itself — what  the  process  is, 
what  the  effect  upon  the  soil  is,  and  what  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is  after  a  course  of  cropping,  running  down  to  exhaustion ; 
next  the  methods  by  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be 
increased  ;  or  how,  without  manuring,  the  soil  can  be  restored 
from  barrenness  to  fertility  ;  next  ploughing  in  green  crops  as 
one  method,  under-draining,  irrigation,  the  use  of  muck, 
ploughing  and  stirring  the  soil,  as  sources  of  fertility ;  then 
animal  manures,  their  character,  their  composition,  how  they 
act  in  the  soil,  chemically,  mechanically,  &c.  That  has  been 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  institution,  and  that  is  as  far  as 
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we  have  got ;  and  if  I  have  learned  anything,  I  think  the  young 
men  have  learned  something  in  return^  of  agriculture,  both 
theoretically  and.  practically. 

I  must  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  familiar  as  you  are  with  my 
views  in  relation  to  an  agricultural  school  in  Massachusetts,  that 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  people  of  this  State,  I  feel  assured 
that  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  will  be  a  perfect 
success.    Yet  I  have  no  very  great  amount  of  confidence  in  the 
men  who  now  have  that  institution  in  charge ;  but  my  confi-- 
dence  is  based  on  the  knowledge  I  have  that  there  is  a  feeling 
abroad  throughout  the  Commonwealth  that  such  an  institution 
is  needed.    The  constant  inquiry  which  is  >being  made,  and 
which  is  spreading  and  growing  more  and  more,  day  by  day, 
convinces  me  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been 
educated  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  up  to  the  point  that  they 
feel  the  need  of  an  institution  to  educate  the  young  men  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  agricultural  pursuits.     And  here  is  my 
faith — not  in  the  men  who  are  there  to-day,  for  they  may  make 
a  failure  of  it ;  but  in  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  felt  need  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  for  an  institu- 
tion of  the  kind.    The  men  who  iare  there  to-day  may  fail  of 
success,  but  Massachusetts  will  find  men  who  will  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it ;  for  those  men  feel  that  whenever  the  old  Common- 
wealth wants  men  she  will  find  them.    True,  we  have  no  books 
to-day  such  as  that  institution  should  have  to  instruct  us  in 
agriculture,  but  I  have  faith  that  somebody  in  Massachusetts 
will  yet  make  the  very  book  we  need.    There  is  no  question 
about  that.    We  have  no  system  of  agriculture  to  be  taught 
there,  but  I  have  faith  in  the  people  of  the  old  Commonwealth, 
or  in  some  of  the  men  of  the  old  Commonwealth,  that  they  will 
make  a  system  of  agriculture  that  shall  be  taught  there,  and 
which  shall  be  just  the  system  we  need. 

Then,  I  say,  I  have  faith  jn  the  permanent  success  of  that 
institution.  I  believe  that  an  Agricultural  College  will  succeed 
in  Massachusetts  if  it  fails  in  every  other  State  in  the  Union  ; 
for  there  are  elements  of  success  in  our  State  which  do  not  exist 
anywhere  else.  First,  because  our  soil  and  climate  are  such 
that,  competing  with  the  great  West,  we  are  from  necessity 
driven  to  a  more  intelligent  x^ourse  of  cultivation..  That  is  one 
reason  why  an  Agricultural  College  will  succeed  in  Massachu- 
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setts,  if  it  fails  everywhere  else.  Another  reason  is  this :  That 
this  Board  of  Agriculture  have  been  for  fifteen  long  yean  or 
thereabouts  at  work  to  educate  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
np  to  the  point  that  they  shall  feel  the  need  of  a  school  of 
this  kind.  This  college  could  not  have  been  started  twenty 
years  ago  witli  any  prospect  of  success.  Out  of  the  desire  of  a 
few  individuals  for  an  Agricultural  College  grew  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  That  Board  of  Agriculture  have  been  at  work 
educating  the  people,  and  they  now  feel  an  interest  in  the 
school  which  will  insure  its  perfect  success. 

Another  thing.  Through  you,  gentleman,  as  the  delegates  of 
the  agricultural  societies  of  the  State,  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  is  linked  to  every  farmer  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Your  societies  will  look  to  the  Agi-icultural  College  eventually. 
You  yourselves,  while  occupying  the  position  you  now  do,  and 
your  successors  after  you,  will  look  after  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege ;  and  there  will  be  a  reciprocal  influence  from  the  college 
to  the  farmers,  and  from  the  farmers  to  the  college,  which  will 
be  higlily  advantageous,  I  trust,  to  both. 

I  will  not  occupy  the  time  any  further,  but  if  any  member  of 
the  Board  desires  to  ask  any  question  in  relation  to  the  insti- 
tution, I  will  answer  it  with  pleasure,  if  I  can. 

Professor  Agassiz.  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  statements  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Agricnltaral 
College,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  a 
success  has  been  accomplished — a  success  which  will  continue 
and  increase,  and  do  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
I  deeply  sympathize  with  your  eflForts  and  with  your  success.  I 
know  what  it  is  for  a  teacher  to  meet  with  success.  It  is  his 
life,  and  it  is  that  which  stimulates  him  to  greater  effort.  I 
want,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  college,  that  every 
obstacle  should  be  removed  from  its  path,  and  that  all  the  con- 
nections which  have  not  yet  been  made  should  be  so  made  as  to 
secure  the  more  extensive  usefulness  of  the  college  ;  therefore  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

We  have  now  in  the  State  an  established  system  of  common 
schools ;  we  have  in  the  State  an  established  system  of  high 
schools ;  we  have  in  the  State  a  number  of  colleges ;  we  have 
several  normal  schools  which  educate  teachers  for  these  various 
schools.    Now  here  is  a  new  kind  of  school  introduced  into  this 
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general  system  of  practical  education,  connected  with  the  various 
modes  of  educating  the  people  at  large.  We  have  scientific 
schools,  also,  which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  progress 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  industry  and 
scientific  research.  Now,  in  what  relation  do  you  expect  that 
the  Agricultural  College  will  stand  to  the  common  school 
system ;  for,  from  what  you  say,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
be  overrun  with  students,  and  will  be  obliged  to  enlarge  your 
establishment  in  order  to  accommodatt  the  applicants  ?  The 
question  will  come  up  very  soon.  How  are  you  to  meet  the  • 
applications  from  the  large  number  of  students  who  will  prefer 
the  education  which  you  give  to  that  of  the  high  schools,  or 
perhaps  to  that  of  some  of  the  more  advanced  schools  which  do 
not  reach  the  level  of  high  schools  ?  Have  you  any  idea  how 
the  agricultural  colleges  which  exist  in  other  States  are  to  be 
provided  with  all  the  professors  needed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  how  do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  to  educate  the 
teachers  for  all  these  schools  ?  In  other  words,  what  kind  of 
normal  school  for  agricultural  teachers  do  you  contemplate  in 
the  future  ?  for  with  the  growth  of  your  school,  and  with  the 
growth  of  other  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  this  will 
become  as  imperative  a  demand  as  normal  schools  have  become 
a  demand  with  reference  to  our  common  schools.  From  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  plan  you  have  laid  before  us,  from  the 
evidence  you  have  given  us  that  the  very  life  of  the  majority  of 
the  public  is  interested  in  the  enlargement  of  this  agricultural 
education,  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  your  mind  you  conceive  the 
present  dimensions  of  the  college  to  be  its  limit ;  and  therefore 
I  have  hit,  I  believe,  upon  the  very  point — the  very  prospect 
which  the  future  must  open.  A  wise  man  ought  to  look  ahead 
in  order  not  to  be  cramped  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  Stockbridoe.  In  reply  your  first  question,  "  What  part 
the  Agricultural  College  is  to  play  in  the  educational  system  of 
Massachusetts  ? "  I  will  say,  that  from  my  stand  point  (I  may 
be  incorrect,)  it  will  occupy  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 
general  system  of  education  in  Massachusetts  that  Cambridge 
College  does.  It  is  an  institution  independent  of  the  general 
school  system,  exactly  as  Williams  or  Amherst  or  Harvard  is. 
Although  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  I  trust,  aided  by  the  State,  it 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  normal  nor  common  school  system 
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of  tlie  State,  any  more  than  Cambridge,  Amherst  or  Williams, 
all  of  which  have  been  aided  by  the  State. 

The  next  question  is,  how  shall  we  obtain  teachers  for  our 
own  Agricultural  College,  and  how  shall  teachers  be  obtained 
by  all  the  other  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  nation,  that  are 
now  springing  into  existence.  That  is  a  question  that  was 
asked  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I  remember,  in  1858,  when  I, 
with  some  others,  threw  the  Agricultural  College  ball  into  the 
legislature,  all  hands  be%an  to  knock  it  round  with  their  clabs, 
and  the  club  that  hit  it  hardest  was,  '^  You  haven't  anybody 
who  has  been  educated  to  teach ! "  The  answer  was,  ^^  You 
must  commence  in  the  common  schools.  The  common  school 
teachers  must  teach  agriculture."  That  idea  was  started  in 
1860,  or  somewhere  about  there.  Now,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
just  as  much  in  the  dark  to-day,  as  then.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  are  to  get  the  men,  but  I  have  faith  in  the  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  when  a  demand  is  made,  tlie  men  will  be  found. 
It  was  only  last  week  that  a  gentleman  from  Iowa  came  to 
Amherst,,  and  said,  ^^We  are  after  men  to  start  a  college  in 
Iowa,  and  we  have  come  to  Massachusetts  for  them."  I  said, 
"  Wait  four  years.  We  are  training  men  for  your  Iowa  col- 
lege. I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  make  some  good  ones  for  you." 
That  is  all  I  could  say  to  him.  I  know  we  shall  make  some 
good  men,  if  they  will  only  wait  long  enough.  We  have  the 
raw  material ;  I  believe  somebody  will  work  it  up. 

Professor  Agassiz.  I  believe  there  is  an  interest  in  agricul- 
tural, scientific,  commercial  and  military  education,  which  is 
now  scattered,  but  which  might  be  concentrated  and  made  to 
work  much  more  effectively  than  now.  That  is  what  I  wish  to 
reach.  My  question  was  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
contriving  some  way  by  which  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  these 
various  educational  institutions,  which  are  now  oi^anized  in 
different  parts  of  this  State  and  throughout  the  country,  may 
be  combined,  so  that  they  shall  help  each  other.  In  the  scien- 
tific school  at  Cambridge,  we  are  just  as  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  we  shall  do  as  you  probably  aw,  in  reference  to  the  future 
when  your  pupils  shall  be  increased.  Our  means  are  entirely 
insufficient,  and  I  suppose  yours  are  entirely  insufficient ;  ajid 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  make  it  known  to 
the  community  how  in  this  age — which  is  an  age  in  which  all 
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education  is  chan^ng,  in  which  scholastic  and  monastic  educa* 
tion  is  vanishing,  in  which  even  literary  education  is  waning, 
to  make  room  for  more  practical,  for  more  active,  for  more 
scientific  instruction — ^I  say  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  make  it  known  to  the  community,  how  they  are  to  move 
in  that  direction.  I  hold  that  even  our  common  school  educa- 
tion, admirable  as  it  is,  tends  too  much  to  book  learning— just 
as  much  too  much  as  our  colleges  do.  The  cry  against  mere 
book  learning  in  the  colleges  is  already  loud  enough,  but  it 
should  not  reach  the  college  only ;  it  should  reach  the  common 
schools  also,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  study  of  things 
that  might  be  introduced  there.  If  the  children  of  all  the  com- 
mon schools  could  be  taught  to  recognize  and  know  by  sight  all 
the  stones  upon  which  they  tread ;  if  they  could  be  taught  to 
know  by  sight  all  the  plants  and  animals  which  are  found  in 
their  neighborhood,  they  would  come  better  prepared  to  your 
agricultural  school  than  they  do,  and  they  would  be  equally 
better  prepared  to  come  to  our  scientific  school  in  Cambridge, 
or  to  go  anywhere.  The  foundation  would  bo  laid  of  a  better 
preparaUon  for  that  practical  training  which  our  age  demands. 
I  think  that  agricultural  colleges  will  have  somewhat  tteeffect 
to  lead  in  that  direction ;  and  we  should,  I  think,  from  all 
sides,  press  upon  the  community  the  need  of  learning  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  wants  of  the  active  community  go,  not 
merely  in  the  direction  in  which  an  antiquated  practice  has  led 
us  thus  far.  I  would  not  lessen  in  any  way  the  value  of  schol- 
arly culture.  I  would  not  disgrace  my  mother — and  letters 
have  been  my  mother ;  I  would  not  disgrace  culture  in  ancient 
.lore  even,  impractical  as  it  is ;  but  I  think  in  the  methods  by 
which  these  things  are  taught,  there  are  savings  to  be  made  in 
time  which  could  be  applied  to  things  far  more  useful.  When 
our  boys  give  so  many  hours  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar,  I  think  that  that  is  practicably  useless,  because  they 
could  learn  a  great  deal  more  Greek  and  Latin,  in  a  way  which  • 
would  last  better,  even  with  less  of  that  kind  of  teaching ;  and 
a  little  more  natural  history,  and  a  little  more  of  foreign  modern 
language*'s,  would  certainly  be  a  very  useful  substitute.  I  think 
that  there  lies  the  need  of  co-operation  between  all  these  institu* 
tions  which  have  sprung  up  to  meet  wants  in  a  direction  which 
schools  and  colleges,  as  they  have  been  thus  far,  have  not 
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supplied.  I  look  upon  the  Agricultural  College  as  an  auxiliaiy 
now  to  the  scientific  schools  of  our  colleges ;  and  I  hope  these 
scientific  schools  will  be  friends  of  all  these  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  Stocebbidoe.  In  relation  to  making  the  knowledge  of 
science  practical,  I  think  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  entertain  views  which  are  entirely  in  harmony 
with  yours.  While  they  would  desire  to  cultivate  high  science 
there — while  they  desire  to  secure  men  as  teachers  who  are 
known  as  men  of  high  science — they  desire  also  to  secure  men 
who  have  the  talent  to  make  that  science  entirely  practical ;  to 
apply  it  to  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  especially  agriculture. 
I  believe  their  views  in  this  respect  are  in  harmony  with 
yours. 

In  relation  to  the  matter  of  fitting  men  for  teachers  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  if  it  is  your  idea  that  there  might  be  a 
school  inaugurated  at  Cambridge,  where  we  have  the  greatest 
advantages,  where  almost  everything  that  relates  to  human 
science  is*gathered,  which  should  fit  men  to  be  scientific  teachers 
at  our  agricultural  schools,  I  am  not  certain  but  that  is  just 
what  ^  age  demands,  and  that  Cambridge  itself  might  be  the 
place  to  educate  the  men  whom  we  have  failed  to  see  coming. 

Charles  G.  Davis,  of  Plymouth.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Board  that  there  shall  be  a  discusaon 
upon  this  subject  on  which  we  have  been  addressed  to-night, 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  better  employ  our  time  while  we 
are  here  than  by  dealing  with  some  of  the  questions  which  ha?e 
been  suggested  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  has  just  token 
his.seat,  with  regard  to  the  Agricultural  College— its  wants  and 
our  wants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  the  gentleman  asks  with  regard  to  the  future,  and 
with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  teachers  should  be  hereafter 
supplied,  is  almost  one  o'f  faith.  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe 
exactly  in  destiny,  but  I  believe  in  development ;  and  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  who  are  assembled  here,  at  least, 
are  grounded  in  the  belief,  are  grounded  in  the  faith,  that 
teaching  is  hereafter  to  be  more  practically  applied,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  useful  than  it  has  been  heretofore,  in  more 
scholastic  times.    I  think,  with  the  example  of  the  gentleman 
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himself  before  us,  who  has  educated  himself,  who  has  been  to  no 
normal  school,  but  the  school  of  nature  herself,  and  who  has  fitted 
himself  to  become  the  teacher  of  all  mankinS,  we  may  rest 
assured  in  the  faith  that  the  American  mind,  if  not  taught  by 
normal  schools,  will  train  itself  into  teaching.  No  better  example 
occurs  to  my  mind  than  that  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down.  I  certainly  can  say  for  one — and  I  think  my  fellow-mem- 
bers upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  that  time  will  join  me  in 
saying — that  with  the  knowledge  we  had  of  that  fine  Yankee 
common  sense,  that  keen  intelligence  and  that  practical  experi- 
ence which  the  gentleman  possess^,  we  did  not  expect,  after  all, 
when  we  selected  him,  that  we  should  find  him  so  well  fitted  for 
the  practical  task  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself,  and  which, 
so  far,  he  has  proved  himself  so  well  qualified  to  perform.  When, 
too.  Prof.  Chadbourne  was  selected  as  president  of  the  college — 
a  man  very  little  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth— it  seemed  to  us,  for  a  time,  as  if  he  was  developing 
himself,  almost  as  by  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  appointed.  I  think  we  can  rest  assured,  there- 
fore, if  there  is  teaching  to  be  done,  that  teachers  will  come  ; 
just  as  we  can  say  that  there  was  teaching  before  normal  schools 
existed. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  for  a  moment  that 
wo  have  no  need  of  training  for  teachers  ;  because  I  think  the 
great  danger  in  any  college  is,  that  the  teachers  will  become 
scholars  merely,  and  will  not  have  the  ability  to  apply  their 
teaching  in  their  own  personal  experience.  The  men  who  sus- 
tain the  idea  of  this  college  are  men  who  do  not  feel  as  we  do 
who  have  thought  more  upon  the  subject,  so  much  the  necessity 
of  more  accurate  scientific  knowledge,  as  they  did  the  desire 
that  there  should  be  a  place  where  farmers'  boys  could  be  taught 
farming  in  a  more  general  sense.  I  agree  that  that  is  the  great 
want  of  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  in  saying  that, 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  all  that  is  needed  ;  but  I 
mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  what  we  felt,  who  were  more  nearly 
connected,  as  we  supposed,  with  the  wants  of  farmers  and 
farmers'  sons,  to  be  the  want  in  their  minds  ;  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  it  was  thought,  more  especially  by  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
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that  that  want  would  be  supplied,  although  it  was  very  necessary 
that  an  equally  great  want,  and  a  much  higher  one,  that  of  a 
school  of  all  the  arts,  should  be  met.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  to  thank  Congress  for  putting  those  words, 
"  practical  manual  labor,"  into  the  law.  I  think  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  this  college,  as  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer, 
rests  in  the  practical  application  of  science  upon  the  spot,  in  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done. 

I  was  Terj  glad  to  hear  a  gentleman  associated  so  intimately 
with  Harvard  College  as  Prof.  Agassiz,  avow  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed  with  r^ard  to  the  importance  of  more 
practical  teaching  everywhere.  I  remember,  sir,  when  I  was  at 
Cambridge  (having  had  the  honor  of  graduating  at  that  institu- 
tion,) that  when  I  studied  astronomy,  I  could  not  ask  where  a 
star  was — ^it  was  against  the  law  ;  it  was  mathematics  that  I  was 
learning ;  it  was  my  mind  that  was  being  trained.  I  could  not 
ask  to  apply  geometry  or  arithmetic  to  any  part  in  surveying  or 
architecture ;  it  was  mathematics  I  was  studying ;  and  my 
mind  was  cramped  at  the  time — (not  that  my  mind  was  any 
more  exploring  or  any  more  inquisitive  than  others) — and  I 
felt  that  the  mind  of  the  young  man  at  Cambridge,  in  that 
course  of  mathematics — and  to  some  extent  it  was  true  of  all 
the  other  studies — was  made  to  germinate,  it  began  to  burst, 
and  then,  in  the  very  act  of  germination,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
scamped. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth — ^not  the 
scholiasts,  not  the  mere  scholars,  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  agree  fully  with  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bigelow  in  that  most  remark- 
able common-sense  lecture  which  he  gave  some  two  years  ago, 
I  believe,  in  Boston.  I  think,  if  what  are  called  literary  colleges 
do  not  change  their  methods  in  some  respects,  there  will  be 
such  a  growth  of  institutions  like  the  Agricultural  College,  that 
they  will  have  to  look  out  for  themselves.  I  do  not  know,  for 
one,  that  it  was  wise,  so  far  as  Amherst  College  was  concerned, 
to  encourage  the  location  of  an  institution  like  this  so  near  to 
her  own  borders,  because  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  child 
may  not  be  likelier  than  the  mother  in  some  early  future  day. 
But  I  think  these  scientific  schools,  the  school  of  Technology  in 
Boston,  and  the  various  groupings  of  men  particularly  inter- 
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ested  in  agriculture  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, are  indications  of  this  popular  feeling,  that  Greek 
and  Latin,  sometime  or  other,  are  to  be  accomplishments,  and 
not  the  means  alone  of  training  the  youthful  mind  ;  and  that 
mathematics,  that  geometry,  that  astronomy,  as  they  are  to  be 
taught  hereafter,  are  to  be  taught  by  men  who  are  endeavoring 
practically  to  draw  lightning  from  the  skies,  and  devote  knowl- 
edge to  some  use,  rather  than  to  the  purpose  merely  of  training 
the  human  mind. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  here  have  something  practical  to 
do,  if  we  agree  in  the  hopes  and  the  faith  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  who  has  addressed  us  this  evening. 
It  is  well  known,  and  must  have  been  perceived  by  the  remarks 
made  by  our  friend,  that  this  College  is  now  in  a  position  where 
it  must  be  dwarfed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commonwealth,  or  it  must  be  allowed  to  grow ; 
and  I  understand  that  the  trustees  propose  to  ask  the  legisla- 
ture this  winter  for  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  dormitory  which  shall  be  sufficient  at  least  to  hold  the  next 
class,  which,  as  has  been  suggested,  will  be  as  large,  and  prob- 
ably larger,  than  the  one  which  has  already  entered ;  and  I 
think  we,  as  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  tlie  Common- 
wealth, can  do  no  better  practical  work  than  by  seeing  the 
representatives  and  senators,  with  many  of  whom  we  are  person- 
ally acquainted,  and  with  so  many  of  whom  we  can  bring 
ourselves  into  contact,  and  ask  them  to  assist  us  in  obtaining 
such  an  appropriation.  The  State  is  now  in  a  position  from 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  it  cannot  withdraw  itself  with  honor  ; 
and  while  there  will  be,  and  should  be,  a  very  great  pressure  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  all  legitimate 
ways,  this  year,  and  for  many  coming  years,  probably,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  can  be  but  one  course  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
pursue,  in  this  emergency,  with  regard  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  that  is,  to  give  it  a  chance  to  breathe  ;  and  I  hope, 
sir,  that  we  may  be  able  to  exert,  legitimately,  such  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  legislature  as  the  gentleman  who  has  put  the 
question  has  so  often  done  by  his  own  personal  eloquence  and 
power,  in  behalf  of  the  museum  at  Cambridge  ;  and  that  it  may 
result  in  such  a  grant  to  the  college,  as  shall  enable  the  trustees 
to  make  the  necessary,  almost  indispensable,  addition. 
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I  rose,  however,  more  particularly  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Prof.  Stockbridge  for  bis  address,  and  for  tbe  information 
that  he  Kas  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  this  evening. 

The  motion  was  carried,  unanimously,  and  the  Board 
adjourned,  to  meet  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  9  o'clock.' 

SECOND  DAT  — MoENiNQ    Session. 

The  Board  met  at  the  hour  assigned,  and  the  consideration  of  \ 

the  question  of  Cattle  Husbandry  was  resumed,.  Captain  Moobe, 
of  Concord,  occupying  the  chair. 

J.  M.  Smfth,  of  Sunderland.  I  regard  this  question  as  one 
of  the  most  important  that  can  come  before  us.  We  discussed 
this  question  thoroughly  at  our  meeting  last  year  ;  our  discos- 
sions  have  gone  upon  record  ;  they  have  gone  abroad  through- 
out the  Commonwealth ;  the  people  have  read  them  eagorlj, 
and  tliey  arc  looking  to-day  to  learn  what  shall  be  result  of  our 
discussions  here.  I  asked  myself  yesterday.  What  have  we 
learned,  or  in  what  respect  will  our  discussion  be  different  from 
what  it  was  last  year  ?  What  new  ideas  have  come  to  our 
minds ;  what  advances  have  we  made  ?  What  have  we  learned 
in  breeding  or  in  feeding  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  patri- 
arch Jacob  knew  how  to  breed  so  that  his  cattle  were  regularly 
streaked  and  speckled.  Can  it  be  said  of  us  at  the  present  day 
that  we  have  brought  breeding  to  that  perfection  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  often  asked  by  ourselves,  ^'  How  shall  we  breed  at 
will  either  of  the  sexes  ?  "  and  I  have  an  idea  that  even  our  own 
world-renowned  Agassiz  cannot  answer  that  question.  But  it 
will  be  answered,  and  fully  answered,  I  believe. 

The  question  of  feeding  has  properly  come  up  here,  and  it  is 
an  important  question.  This  subject  is  an  important  one,  for 
the  stock  of  cattle  in  a  community  or  on  a  farm  is  an  index  of 
that  section  or  that  farm.  The  rearing  of  stock  is  an  important 
branch  of  farming,  and  feeding  is  an  important  branch  of  rais- 
ing and  rearing  stock.  Any  farmer  can  fill  his  bam  with  hay 
and  grain,  buc  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  knows  how  to 
feed  out  that  ha^  and  grain  to  a  profit ;  and  I  presume  I  can 
say  that  but  one  in  five  hundred  knows  how  to  feed  out  his 
crops  so  that  he  shall  receive  the  market  price  for  them. 
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I  conclude,  from  mj  observation  and  experience,  and  from 
what  I  learned  here  yesterday,  that  the  quality  of  the  food 
affects  tlie  quality  of  the  milk  and  also  of  the  meat.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  child  who  nurses  an  intoxicated  human  mother, 
or  ^ther  inhuman  mother,  itself  becomes  intoxicated ;  and  I 
have  learned  since  I  came  here  that  one  member  of  this  Board 
has  been  complained  of  for  violating  the  prohibitory  law  bv  feed- 
ing sweet  apples  to  his  cows  and  selling  the  milkf  If  such  is 
the  case— if  the  quality  of  the  food  affects  the  milk  and  the 
meat — we  should  be  very  careful  what  we  feed  to  our  cows. 
And  we  know  that  it  is  so ;  we  know  that  the  least  change  in 
our  feed  does  affect  the  milk.  I  had  this  in  my  mind  yesterday, 
when  I  adked  Mr.  Birnie  the  question  if  his  object  was  to  make 
butter  or  milk  for  the  market.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  feed 
which  he  gives  his  animals  would  be  better  for  producing  milk 
than  butter.  He  recommended  cabbages  for  cows.  I  recollect 
that  a  year  ago  I  mentioned  to  the  Board  the  fact,  that  having 
an  opportunity  at  one  time  to  purchase  a  lot  of  cabbages  very 
cheap,  I  bought  them  and  fed  them  freely  to  my  cows,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  spoiled  tlie  butter.  Butter-making  is  as 
much  an  object  with  us  as  milk^producing  in  other  localities. 
One  gentleman,  a  worthy  member  of  the  Board,  who  is  a  good 
farmer,  and  whose  wife  is  one  of  the  best  of  farmers'  wives,  and 
a  good  butter-maker,  said  he  could  not  believe  that  cabbages  or 
turnips  would  affect  butter.  He  had  occasion  to  call  at  my 
house  afterwards,  and  brought  me  a  little  cake  of  butter,  and 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  that  butter.  I  told  him  it  was 
very  good,  but  it  smelt  just  as  our  butter  did  at  the  time  I  fed 
the  cows  cabbftges  and  turnips.    It  was  not  perfectly  sweet. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  feed  which  has  been  recommended  here 
(we  may  call  it  trashy  feed — ^it  is  light  feed,)  will  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  milk,  but  it  is  not  the  feed  which  will 
produce  the  best  and  sweetest  butter.  Articles  of  food  which 
will  answer  for  one  purpose,  may  not  answer  for  another.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  particular  stock  shall  be  raised  in  any 
locality.  It  is  not  for  the  farmers  of  Berkshire  or  Franklin  to 
say  what  stock  shall  be  raised  in  Essex  or  Nantucket ;  and  it  is 
not  for  the  farmers  of  Essex,  or  Barnstable,  or  Plymouth,  to  say 
what  stock  we  shall  breed  on  the  Connecticut  Biver.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  that  such  and  such  articles  are  the  beat  for  dairy 
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purposes,  when  one  dairy  may  bo  for  producing  milk,  and 
another  for  producing  butter.  My  idea  is  this,  that  milk  con- 
sumers are  not  so  difficult  to  please  as  butter  consumers.  Our 
chairman  of  yesterday,  Dr.  Loring,  spoke  of  Indian  meal,  and 
any  meal,  which  contains  oil,  as  bad  for  dairy  stock,  and  recom- 
mended feeding  with  wheat  and  rye  bran,  etc.  My  experience 
tells  gie  that  these  are  very  good ;  and  I  dwell  upon  this  particu* 
larly,  becaiJo  his  object  is  to  produce  milk,  while  mine  is  to 
make  butter.  My  experience  teaches  me,  that  these  kinds  of 
food  will  tend  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  will  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  butter.  If  the  farmers  of  the  Connecticut 
River  wished  to  produce  butter,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  thej 
would  feed  broom  corn-seed  and  corn-stalks.  It  would  take 
twenty-four  hours  to  bring  the  butter,  but  it  would  be  white,  as 
I  say,  as  the  driven  snow.  If  they  wished  to  produce  butter 
which  should  be  hard  and  yellow,  they  would  give  a  mixture  of 
Indian  corn-meal.  I  never  have  seen  any  ill-effects  from  feeding 
Indian  corn-meal,  given  to  dairy  cows  in  small  quantities,  and 
my^  experience  tells  me  that  it  will  make  better  butter ;  and  it 
is  admitted  by  all,  I  suppose,  that  it  will  make  more  flesh. 

Now,  in  regard  to  cotton-seed  meal.  The  assertion  was  made 
quite  broadly  that  it  was  injurious  to  cattle,  kept  for  dairy 
purposes.  I  have  fed  tons  of  it  with  satisfactory  results.  I 
have  fed  it  the  past  summer  to  my  dairy  cows,  and  I  am  still 
feeding  it  with  satisfaction  ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  feed  it  until 
I  see  that  it  produces  ill  effects. 

A  Membeu.    How  long  have  you  used  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Several  years  continuously.  I  remarked  this 
morning,  privately,  that  I  had  fed  one  cow — tha  best  I  have- 
year  after  year  with  cotton-seed  meal,  and  she  does  as  well  as 
ever. 

Dr.  LoRiNO.    How  much  do  you  give  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Three  or  four  quarts  a  day,  perhaps,  mixed  vith 
lighter  feed.  I  am  now  feeding  my  dairy  cows  three  quarts 
each,  once  a  day,  half  cotton-seed  meal  and  half  cob  meal,  and 
once  a  day  half  a  bushel  of  carrots  each.  I  have  one  cor, 
which  I  am  not  [intending  for  dairy  purposes,  to  which  I  b&^<^ 
given  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal.  It  is  a 
cow  that  I  intend  to  make  beef  of  before  the  year  comes  round. 
I  have  fed  it  to  all  kinds  of  cattle — fatting  sheep,  fatting  cattle, 
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store  cattle,  breeding  sheep,  and  ewes  with  lambs  and  without^ 
Iambs — and  the  only  ill  effect  that  I  ever  saw  from  using  cotton- 
seed meal  was  to  early  lambs ;  but  early  lambs,  (those  fitted  for 
an  early  market,)  are  exceptions  to  all  the  rules  of  feeding. 
They  are  like  hot-house  plants.  They  are  forced  forward  for 
the  early  market,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  lamb,  from  the  day 
of  its  birth  to  the  day  it  goes  to  market,  shall  feed  freely  and  be 
free  to  go  and  come.  The  ill  effect  I  speak  of  manifested  itself 
last  spring,  when  I  lost  several  lambs,  and  I  laid  it  to  the  cotton* 
seed  meafl  The  lambs  appeared  to  have  a  secretion  about  their 
intestines,  and  appeared  to  be  dropsical.  I  have  noticed,  in 
feeding  sheep  heavily  upon  cotton-seed,  that  it  tended  to  produce 
a  too  great  flow  of  urine ;  and  I  presume  it  was  the  same  with 
those  lambs — that  it  produced  too  great  a  secretion  of  water, 
and  killed  some  of  them. 

Such  has  been  my  experience  in  feeding  stock  upon  Indian 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal.  I  have  fed  it  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  the  cheapest  article  of  feed  in  the  market.  It  is  good  for  fat- 
tening purposes,  it  is  good  for  dairy  purposes,  and  it  makes  the 
best  manure. 

Mr.  BiBMiE.    Have  you  ever  fed  it  to  calves  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have,  io  small  quantities,  and  I  never. saw  any 
ill  effects  from  it. 

Dr.  Losing.  When  I  referred  to  cotton-seed  meal,  I  was  not 
speaking  with  reference  to  cows  or  feeding  for  nxilk  alone,  but  I 
was  speaking  of  the  kinds  of  food  most  conducive  to  the  health 
and  long  life  of  cattle ;  and  I  said  that  I  considered  oleaginous 
food  as  injurious  to  cows,  and  I  gave  as  a  reason,  that  it  produced 
inflammation  of  those  delicate  tissues  which  were  so  remarkable 
in  the  cow,  and  which  were  so  easily  affected  by  the  accident  of 
climate  or  weather  or  food,  and  which  rendered  it  imperatively 
necessary,  in  order  that  a  cow  should  live  a  long  life  of  useful- 
ness, and  not  be  cut  off  in  her  prime,  as  Methuselah  was,  that 
she  should  be  fed  with  great  care. 

Now  I  have  had  experience  with  cotton-seed  meal,  and  so 
have  others.  I  began  early.  I  suppose  I  fed  it  as  early  as  any 
feeder  in  the  State.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  Providence 
Company  first  introduced  decorticated  meal — ^which  must  have 
been  as  long  ago  as  1859,  and  perhaps  1858 — a  quantity  was 
sent  to  me  and  I  used  it.    I  found  it  would  produce  milk  and 
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^  fat.  I  was  attracted  bj  it,  and  the  next  year  I  b^^n  to  feed  it. 
I  did  not  feed  so  largely  as  Mr.  Smith  does — not  more  than  two 
quarts  a  day ;  and  out  of  fifty  cows  I  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of 
thirty  in  two  years  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  Uie  adder. 
I  found  they  were  losing  their  capacity  to  give  milk.  And  of 
the  remaining  ^cows — many  of  which  were  pure  bred  Ayrshire 
cows,  which  I  did  not  desire  to  sell  at  any  rate — ^were  injured, 
and  it  took  me  three  years  to  bring  them  back  to  their  former 
condition.  That  was  one  experiment.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
cotton-seed  meal  produced  that  efifect.  Year  before%8t  I  par- 
chased  in  Vermont,  in  the  fall,  some  cows,  intending  to  feed 
them  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  turn  them  in  the  spring. 
They  had  just  calved.  I  gave  those  cows  fire  quarts  of  cotton- 
seed meal  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  great  flow  of  milk 
and  getting  them  ii^  good  condition  for  the  butcher.  Of  bat 
lot  of  cows  I  retained  two,  they  were  so  remarkably  good. 
They  gave,  at  the  time  I  was  feeding  them,  just  after  I  purchased 
them,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  I  kept 
them  through  the  next  season,  turned  them  out  to  grass ;  thej 
calved  again,  but  they  never  gave  over  six  quarts  of  milk,  and 
I  never  got  them  into  condition  again.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had 
been  poisoned,  or  there  was  somethhig  the  matter  with  tiieir 
digestive  organs  which  had  been  injured  by  the  cotton-seed  meal 
That  was  another  experiment. 

Now  Mr.  Smith  says  cotton-seed  meal  is  cheap  in  the  market. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  The  English  feeders  are  purchasing  irfaat 
they  call  oil  cake  at  double  tiie  price  of  cotton-seed  meal-^and 
why  T  Because  their  experience  has  shown  them  that  cotton- 
seed meal  is  injurious.  It  is  not  a  week  since  I  met  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  English  feeders,  a  young  farmer  from  Somorsetr 
shire,  who  is  engaged  in  breeding  Herefords,  and  whose  fetter 
is  engaged  in  fatting  Devons,  and  he  gave  me  an  exceedingly 
interesting  account  of  these  two  classes  of  animals.  He  said  he 
was  making  meat  for  the  market.  I  asked  him,  ^^  Do  you  feed 
cotton^saed  meal  ?  "  «  No,  I  don't."  «  Why  ?  "  «  Because 
half  a  dosen  animals  on  our  two  farms  have  died  firom  that 
cause.  The  veterinary  surgeon  found  that  it  had  injured  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  destructive  of  their  life.  It  threw  them 
off  their  appetite,  made  them  dyspeptic,  created  accumulations 
of  bard,  &eo8l  matter  in  the  intestines,  and  the  animal  died." 
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Not  twelve  miles  from  tiiis  place,  I  know  an  intelligent  fammr 
who  has  bad  the  same  experience  with  cotton-seed  meal.  There 
are  always  exceptions.  ^^  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  anothw 
man's  poison."  One  man  may  feed  his  cows  ganpowder; 
another  can't.  I  am  talking  of  the  general  run  of  the  thing 
tbroogfaout.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  cotton-seed  meal,  but ' 
I  insist  that  the  position  it  holds  in  the  market  as  cheaper  than 
oil  cake  and  other  articles,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  so  manj 
experienced  farmers  have  ascertained  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
their  cattle,  or  not  good  for  them,  at  anj  rate.  I  state  these 
facl^  within  mj  own  knowledge  and  experience  partly  to  sustain 
the  views  I  mentioned  yesterday,  and  partly  that  the  thing  may 
be  fairly  ventilated.  I  have  no  prejudice,  I  repeat,  against 
cotton-seed  meal.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  succeed.  If  the 
manufacturers  will  sell  it  for  half  the  price  of  oil  cake,  every 
farmer  ought  to  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  philanthropic  con- 
duct. But  the  difficulty  is,  that  it  cannot  be  used  with  good 
results. 

Mr.  Davis.    In  the  cases  you  refer  to,  was  the  hull  taken  off? 

Dr.  LoBiNO.  It  was  decorticated  meal.  Its  effect  is  perfectly 
apparent,  and  the  careful  observer  can  see  it.  It  is  like  the 
efifoct  that  you  see  \ipon  some  men  who  have  been  through  some 
disease.  It  is  evident  to  the  experiencpd  eye  that  their  con* 
stitution  is  injured,  although  you  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
precisely  what  the  difficulty  is.  But  that  cotton-seed  meal  is 
injurious  to  the  digestion  of  our  cattle  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say ; 
and  while  some  may  say  that  they  can  feed  it  with  impunity,  I 
would  not  have  it  in  my  bam  if  I  could  have  it  for  nothiog.  I 
speak  of  this  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  cattle  business,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  matters  that  ought  to  be  carefully  discussed 
and  investigated. 

Mr.  Surra.  I  can  refer  you  to  some  of  our  best  farmers,  aU 
through  the  Connecticut  Yalley,  who  have  fed  it  to  their  cattle, 
and  feed  it  still.  I  suppose  the  doctor  and  myself  will  have  to 
call  it  a  draw  game.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
cottcm-seed  meal.  It  makes  good  butter ;  it  makes  good  beef ; 
it  makes  the  best  manure,  because  it  contains  so  much  oil. 

I  intended  to  say  one  thing  more,  in  regard  to  feeding 
steamed  food.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  except  wliat  I 
hear,  but  it  has  never  seemed  to  me  that  steaming  straw  could 
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make  it  nutritioas.  I  have  wondered  how  70a  got  nutrimeat 
out  of  poor  food  by  steaming  it ;  but  the  idea  came  into  mj 
head  yesterday  that  it  was  possible  that  by  steaming,  you  got  it 
into  such  a  state  that  the  animal  could  draw  more  nutriment 
out  of  it  That  I  gathered  from  some  of  the  discussion  jester* 
day.  I  ha^e  no  doubt  whatever  that  warm  food  and  drink  are 
better  for  an  animal  than  cold ;  they  will  produce  a  greater 
flow  of  milk.  But  in  order  to  get  the  best  milk  or  the  best 
meat,  we  must  feed  the  best  food.  That  everybody  will  admit 
I  think  Mr.  Horsfall  does  not  agree  with  some  of  the  statements 
that  wore  made  here  yesterday.  I  was  reading  an  account  of 
the  controversy,  a  few  days  ago,  upon  this  very  subject,  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Horsfall  was,  that  pork  that  was  fed  upon  light 
substances  would  **  stink  in  the  pot,"  (that  is  his  expression,) 
and  that  beef,  fed  upon  steamed  food,  had  not  the  hardness, 
had  not  the  substantial  qualities  that  characterize  beef  fed  upon 
more  substantial  articles  of  food.  I  have  considerable  doubt 
whether  you  can  produce  so  good  meat  upon  steamed  food  as 
you  can  upon  dry  food. 

Mr.  Mebum.  In  reference  to  the  views  expressed  bj  the 
President  (Dr.  Loring)  yesterday,  in  regard  to  in-and-in  breed- 
ing, I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  breeds  of  animals  in,  which 
great  excellence  has  b^n  attained — we  will  take  the  Durham, 
for  instance,  among  cattle,  we  will  take  the  Leicester  and  the 
Southdown  among  sheep— it  has  been  due  to  in-and-in  breeding. 
The  arguments  and  prejudices  against  in-and-in  breeding  have 
grown  out  of  divine  and  human  laws,  and  the  supposed  analogy 
between  the  human  race  and  animals.  My  own  conviction  is, 
that  the  deterioration  in  highly  improved  herda,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  in-and-in  breeding,  has  originated  in  another  cause. 
I  believe  that  where  highly  improved  herds  have  deteriorated,  it 
Will  be  found  to  have  arisen  from  tlie  fact  that  the  cattle  have 
been  luxuriously  fed  and  kept  idle.  If  you  wanted  to  find  a 
family  of  children,  robust,  vigorous  and  full  of  life,  you  would 
not  go  among  the  rich  and  luxurious,  those  who  fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  and  take  no  physical  exercise,  but  you  would 
go  to  some  family  in  the  comfortable  middle  class,  where  they 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  and  where  the  physique  is  fully  and 
perfectly  developed  by  exercise.  Now,  I  believe  that  where 
improved  animals  have  deteriorated,  it  has  ^xisen,  not  from 
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in-and-in  breeding,  but  from  breeding  from  animals  whose 
physical  and  nervous  systems  were  not  fully  developed.  Hence 
I  mdntain  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a  good  stock 
getter,  to  have  an  animal,  a  bull,  for  instance^  that  is  fully 
exercised,  so  ^hat  his  physique  is  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy. 
I  mentioned  this  subject  to  Mr.  Griswold,  who  has  probably  the 
best  herd  of  Durham  animals  in  New  England,  and  he  told  me 
his  herd  was  taken  care  of  by  an  Englishman,  and  that  his  bulls 
had  two  miles  of  exercise  every  day.  "Bohemia,"  the  first 
year  after  he  was  imported,  got  no  stock — he  was  a  high-fed, 
luxurious  liver ;  and  the  next  year,  they  made  him  cut  his  own 
fodder,  put  him  into  the  pasture,  and  gave  him  abundant  exer- 
cise, and  he  became  a  good  stock  getter.  I  have  always  found 
that  a  bull  that  is  worked  is  a  better  stock  getter,  and  gets 
more  vigorous  calves  than  a  luxurious,  idle  bull.  I  ascribe  the 
deterioration  in  many  herds  to  luxurious,  high  feeding,  and 
idle  habits. 

I  suppose  this  discussion  is  not  confined  to  neat  cattle,  and 
there  is  a  subject  in  which  Massachusetts  is  largely  concerned, 
to  which  I  will  briefly  allude.  The  statement  has  been  made 
in  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  that  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat 
was  coarse  hair,  unfit  for  anything — ^liardly  fit  to  make  a  decent 
pair  of  Sunday  pantaloons ;  that  the  valuable  shawls,  cashmere 
shawls,  for  instance,  were  not  made  from  this  fleece ;  and  that 
there  was  no  machinery  in  this  country  for  spinning  and  using 
thiis  fleece.  Now,  the  oldest  of  us  recollect,  that  when  the 
Merino  sheep  were  introduced,  many  farmers  said  they  would  as 
soon  have  a  skunk  upon  their  farm  as  a  Merino  ram  ;  yet  the 
importation  of  that  animal  has  added  millions  to  our  agricul- 
tural wealth.  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  staple.  Aiid  it  has  not  only  done  that,  but 
it  has  kept  so  much  money  at  home.  The  introduction  of  the 
Angora  goat  promises  to  furnish  as  valuable  an  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  staple.  The  principle  of  the  manufacture 
is  Ae  same  as  that  of  lustre  wool ;  it  can  be  spun  in  the  skme 
way,  and  with  similar  machinery.  To  show  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  report  of  the  "  Tribune,"  I  have  with  me  three 
samples  of  the  first  cloth,  probably,  ever  manufactured  in  this 
country  from  yarn  spun  by  machinery.  Tlie  Angora  wool  is 
manufactured  at  Faterson,  N.  J.,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
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Lowell.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  have  usually  used 
imported  warpe.  In  Vienna,  they  are  weaving,  both  sides  of 
mohair  shawls  at  the  same  time,  on  the  Jacquard  loom,  costing 
about  f  35  there.  A  gentleman  now  trayelling  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  to  examine  into  the  manu&cture  of  this  article, 
carried  over  samples  of  our  Angora  wool,  and  he  writes  from 
Vienna,  that  the  manufacturers  there  declared  it  equal  to  anj 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  it  took  equal  rank  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion with  the  best  specimens  of  the  European  wool.  You  will 
observe  that  there  is  a  lustre  upon  these  cloths.  The  yam  was 
spun  to  No.  32.  It  could  have  been  run  up  to  No.  50,  but  all 
these  fine  lustre  dress  goods  are  made  from  cotton  warps,  which 
are  spun  from  combed  cotton ;  and  in  order  to  have  them  very 
fine,  they  must  be  spun  in  rooms  so  protected  from  wind  that 
the  threads  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  air.  No  warp  could  be 
found  finer  than  No.  82,  and  consequently  the  mohair  was 
spun  to  No.  32.  In  order  to  make  the  finest  fabric,  the  wool 
must  be  assorted ;  this  was  spun  as  it  came  from  the  fleece.  It 
was  spun  on  the  same  machinery  that  lustre  wool  is  spun  on. 
I  have  seen  photographs  of  the  original  Cashmere  loom  of 
India,  and  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  on  which  both  sides  of  a  shawl 
are  woven  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fabric  will  compare  in 
beauty,  softness  and  finish  with  the  finest  shawls  brought  from 
Cadimere.  These  were  manufactured  at  Lowell,  at  the  mills 
of  the  Lowell  Carpet  Company,  and  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman 
there,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  weaving  of  carpets, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  manufacturing  this  fleece. 
Mr.  Davis.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
brought  up  an  inquiry,  by  a  portion  of  his  remarks,  which  I 
intended  to  make,  and  that  is,  in  regard  to  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  bulls.  It  is  a  matter  of -practical  importance,  of  course, 
to  every  farmer,  and  I  find  the  question  is  often  raised  now 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  whether  the  difficulty  in  gettmg 
oows  with  calf  may  not  be  peculiar  to  some  particular  brood. 
Yesterday  and  to-day,  I  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  several, 
some  members  of  the  Board  and  some  citizens  of  this  town,  that 
a  difficulty  had  been  found  in  getting  Jerseys  with  calf.  I 
never  have  experienced  that  difficulQr,  although  I  have  had 
them  nine  or  ten  years.  The  inquiry  has  also  been  raised^ 
which  I  should  like  to  have  answered,  if  there  is  any  gentleman 
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here  who  knows  anything  about  it,  whether  there  has  been  any- 
thing of  that  kind  foond  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Kerries.  I  think, 
fh>ni  what  I  have  heard  with  regard  to  them,  and  from  the 
inquiries  that  have  been  instituted,  that  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  practical  difficulty  under  which  Mr.  Austin  has  labored  with 
regard  to  the  products  of  his  importations.  I  have  a  Kerry 
heifer,  which  is  now  fi^e  or  six  years  old,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  but  one  calf  from  her ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  breeding  in-and-in, 
leads  us  to  a  very  important  inquiry  as  to  the  general  use  and 
management  of  bulls.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  most  farmers, 
that  a  bull  is  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  confined  to  the  barn, 
pampered,  and  never  exercised;  I  suppose  that  is  the  most 
usual  practice.  In  every  case  where  I  have  seen  a  cow  of  the 
Jersey  stock  which  has  been  found  difficult  to  breed  from,  she 
has  been  either  one  of  great  capacity  and  considerable  flesh,  or 
one  which  has  not  been  exercised  and  for  that  reason  has  too 
much  flesh.  For  instance :  I  saw  this  morning,  at  Mr.  Keyse's, 
three  or  four  animals,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Jersey  breed — 
bought  as  such,  but  showing  in  the  hind  quarters  some  marks 
of  the  Shorthorn.  He  says  he  has  found  that  same  difficulty 
with  regard  to  getting  calves. 

I  met  a  genlleman  from  Porto  Rico,  the  other  day,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had,  in  connection  with  his  plantation,  a  herd 
of  bulls,  and  that  the  teams  upon  that  island  were  made  up  of 
bulls,  which  were  as  docile,  as  easily  worked,  and  as  easily 
taken  care  of  when  worked  as  any  animal  that  we  could  con- 
ceive of.  They  are  universally  used,  I  understand,  on  that 
island,  for  drawing  purposes ;  working  every  day  in  teams  of 
four,  six  and  eight.  Now,  we  certainly  sufier  a  great  loss  of 
power  in  keeping  bulls  as  we  do  throughout  Massachusetts,  and 
if  there  is  any  weUnsettled  rule  with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of 
taking  care  of  these  animals,  which  are,  except  in  one  respect, 
the  most  improductive  consumers  upon  the  form,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  know  it.  And  if  there  is  any 
incapacity  peculiar  to  any  one  of  the  imported  breeds,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  inquiry  to  what  it  is  owing,  would  be  a  very 
important  one  in  this  connection. 

Professor  Aoabsiz.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question. 
Whether,  in  connection  with  the  various  modes  of  feeding  cattle, 
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measurements  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk,  so  that  the  relation  between  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  milk  and  the  different  modes  of  fee^g  and 
different  articles  of  food  should  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  BiBNiE.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  hare  been  any 
accurate  observations  made. 

Professor  Aqassiz.  I  think  the  instruments  by  which  all 
these  observations  may  be  made  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
are  so  easily  obtained,  that  our  studies  on  these  subjects  should 
be  accompanied  by  actual  measurements,  so  that  the  results  may 
no  longer  be  matters  of  mere  general  and  vague  impression.  I 
think  a  great  service  would  be  rendered  to  agriculture  if  the 
lactometer  were  used  to  ascertain  what  is  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  There  have  been  some  very  beautiful  experiments  made 
of  that  nature,  and  from  the  reports,  (I  have  not  seen  them 
made,)  I  judge  they  were  neither  difficult  nor  costly ;  and 
therefore  I  think  those  who  are  interested  in  determining  the 
best  modes  of  feeding  should  do  something  to  ascertain  what 
they  get  by  their  different  modes  of  feeding. 

N.  S.  Hubbard,  of  Brimfield.  I  recollect  one  thing  that  came 
up  in  connection  with  one  of  our  cheese  factories.  On  trying 
the  milk  we  found  there  was  some  difference  in  the  quality,  and 
there  was  one  particular  dairy  the  milk  from  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  adulterated.  It  was  tried  from  day  to  day  and  week 
to  week,  until  they  were  satisfied  that  water  was  added  to  the 
milk,  and  means  were  taken  to  ascertain  with  regard  to  it  defi- 
nitely, so  that  one  man  should  not  bring  adulterated  milk  to  go 
in  with  milk  that  was  pure.  On  getting  at  the  exact  facts,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  milk  was  not  adulterated,  but  that 
owing  to  the  quality  of  food  this  dairy  had  produced  a  poor  quality 
of  milk.  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  sending  milk  to 
market  for  some  fifteen  years,  before  the  establishment  of  cheese 
factories.  We  fed  tons  and  tons  of  shorts  to  our  cows  during 
the  winter  season,  so  as  to  get  the  largest  flow  of  milk ;  but  we 
found  that  by  feediug  shorts  we  were  running  the  cows  too  hard, 
and  that  we  needed  something  to  support  the  cow  as  well  as  to 
get  a  great  flow  of  milk ;  and  we  found,  on  feeding  com  meal, 
that  the  cow  very  soon  improved,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk 
improved.  I  know  the  men  who  bought  milk  in  Boston  had  a 
preference  for  particular  dairies ;  and  it  was  owing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  mode  of  feeding  practised  in  those  dairies. 
Take  it  in  the  summer  season,  cows  fed  in  pastures  that  produce 
clover  luxuriously  will  always  produce  a  better  quality  of  milk 
than  cows  sent  to  pastures  where  there  is  nothing  but  June 
grass.  And  it  is  just  so  with  feed,  at  whatever  season  of  the 
year.  If  cows  are  fed  a  good  while  on  com  meal  they  will  not 
give  so  large  a  flow  of  milk  as  when  fed  on  lighter  foods.  Lighter 
food  produces  a  larger  flow  of  milk,  but  it  wears  down  the  cow 
more  than  it  does  to  feed  a  better  quality  of  food.  I  think 
there  is  the  great  difierence.  Of  course  the  milk  that  the  cow 
gives  is  manufactured  out  of  what  sbo  eats ;  and  if  she  eats  a 
better  quality  of  food,  the  milk  must  be  of  a  better  quality. 

Now,  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Smith  said  with  regard  to 
feeding  various  things,  cabbages  in  particular.  For  some  eight 
or  ten  years  I  have  fed  cabbages  to  my  cows  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  regularly,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  I  have  never  discov- 
ered anything,  either  in  the  milk  or  in  the  butter,  (though  we 
have  made  butter  but  a  small  part'of  the  year  because  we  have 
been  engaged  in  selling  milk  and  making  cheese,)  which  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  cabbages.  If  the  milk  or  butter  does  taste 
of  the  cabbage,  it  must  be  either  because  it  is  fed  to  them  in  too 
large  quantities,  or  fed  to  them  when  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  having  other  food  in  large  quantities.  Fed  to  them 
regularly,  at  the  proper  time,  in  moderate  quantities,  it  will 
increase  the  flow  of  milk ;  and  I  have  never  discovered  anything 
objectionable  in  smell  or  taste. 

Mr.  BiBNiE.  A  few  years  ago  I  sowed  a  tobacco  bed,  and  at 
the  same  time  sowed  a  cabbage  bed.  I  had  very  few  tobacco 
plants  that  were  good,  but  an  excellent  bed  of  cabbage  plants ; 
the  rains  came'on,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  favorable  time  to 
set  out  cabbages,  and  I  set  them  out  every  rainy  day.  The 
result  was,  my  piece  was  covered  with  cabbages  and  no  tobacco. 
I  had  some  five  or  six  acres  of  cabbages,  and  they  grew  tremen- 
dously, and  gave  me  the  greatest  crop  of  cabbages  produced  in 
our  neighbofhood.  They  ripened  and  began  to  burst  before  I 
knew  it,  and  I  commenced  giving  them  to  my  cows,  feeling,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  was  some  danger  of  their  tasting  in 
the  milk.  I  had  that  impression  because  I  had  some  experience 
when  feeding  the  outside  leaves  occasionally  to  my  cows ;  the 
jnilk  tasted  of  the  cabbage.    But  I  began  to  feed  them  by  the 
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-wagon-load.  I  would  cany  as  much  as  two  bones  could  dnw 
to  twenty  cows ;  and  I  found  no  ill  effects,  and  heard  no  oom- 
plaint.  My  wife  considers  herself  rather  particular  about  milk ; 
I  did  not  say  anything  about  it,  nor  did  she ;  and  none  of  the 
customers  made  any  complaint.  I  fed  a  great  many  tons  that 
autunm — as  much  as  two  tons  a  day  right  along — ^to  my  cows, 
and  they  grew  fat  and  gave  great  quantities  of  milk.  Sines 
then,  I  have  raised  cabbages  every  year  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  them  to  the  cows.  They  seem  to  begin  to  gain  fleah 
the  moment  they  began  to  eat  the  cabbages. 

I  have  fed  turnips  without  discovering  any  ill  e£bct;  bat 
when  my  cows  have  fed  on  turnip-tops  as  they  pleased,  then  I 
have  tasted  the  turnips  in  the  mUk.  But  where  turnips  fiare 
been  fed  moderately,  in  the  morning,  after  milking,  I  have 
never  heard  any  complaint  whatever. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  discussion  in  regard  to  cotton- 
seed meal.  I  was  questioning  whether  I  should  buy  some  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  my  calves.  I  raise  a  great  many  calves 
every  year,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them  oil 
meal — at  first  putting  a  little  of  the  oil  meal  into  the  milk,  and 
after  awhile  withdrawing  the  milk,  and  feeding  them  entirely 
on  oil  meal.  Calves  grow  and  thrive  exceedingly  well  on  oil 
meal.  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  difference^  of  about  HO  a 
ton  between  oil  meal  and  cottonnseed  meal. 

Now,  in  relation  to  steamed  food  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  objection  to  milk  pro- 
duced by  feeding  steamed  food ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  mj 
such  objection.  iV)r  ten  or  eleven  years,  I  have  fed  my  cattle 
with  steamed  food,  giving  them  very  little  dry  hay,  and  I  believe 
the  milk  is  better,  and  the  cattle  are  certainly  better.  They 
look  better ;  they  do  not  consume  so  much,  and  what  they  do 
eat  is  more  thoroughly  digested;  less  passes  through  them 
undigested.  I  have  often  seen  statements  against  it  by  scientific 
men.  My  experience  satisfies  me  that  there  is  a  great  economy 
in  it,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  learn  from  Prof.  Agassiz,  that  it 
is  not  antagonistic  to  science.  I  shall  continue  to  practise  that 
method  of  feeding  imtil  I  see  that  it  is  injurious. 

Mr.  Mbriam.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
here,  among  practical  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  efkci  of 
feeding  cabbage  and  turnips  to  cattle,  some  declaring  cabbage 
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to  be  very  excellent,  strong,  wholesome  food,  and  not  injurious 
to  the  mflk,  and  others  holding  the  contrary  opinion.  In  my 
neighborhood,  the  cabbage  yields  from  forty-four  to  fifty  tons  of 
green  feed  to  the  acre,  and  we  keep  it  all  winter.  A  furrow  is 
ploughed  by  the  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  the  cabbages  are  set  in 
it  and  covered  up,  and  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  green 
feed  for  the  winter.  Cabbage  will  yield  about  fifty  tons  to  the 
acre ;  that  gives  a  large  quantity  of  feed,  and  if  it  can  be  used 
with  safety  to  the  butter  and  milk,  it  is  certainly  very  desirable 
to  know  it. 

I  have  some  very  early  English  turnips  which  I  began  to  feed 
six  or  eight  weeks  ago,  and  it  destroyed  a  churning  of  butter, 
and  the  milk  was  injured.  Mr.  Bimie  has  stated  a  fact  that 
reconciles  this  difference  of  opinion.  He  states  that  he  feeds 
cabbages  and  turnips  in  the  morning,  after  milking.  I  changed 
my  time  of  feeding  from  before  milking  to  after  milking,  and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  result.  The  night's  milk  was  not  injured, 
and  we  were  never  troubled  after  wo  began  feeding  after  milk- 
ing. I  do  not  find  any  injury  from  feeding  either  cabbage  or 
turnip  in  that  way,  and  I  find  them  very  valuable  feed. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  suggestions  of  Prof.  Agassiz  in  relation  to 
the  necessity  of  inquiries  to  determine  the  quality  of  milk,  are 
very  important  to  us ;  and  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  come 
to  some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  publish  it,  so  as 
to  set  our  people  to  making  experiments  and  investigating  the 
matter,  they  would  do  the  country  a  very  great  service.  I  have 
Bo  doubt  whatever  that  the  quality  of  the  food  afifects  the  quality 
of  the  milk ;  but  I  have  some  doubts  whether,  by  the  test  of  the 
lactometer  we  can  discover  the  variations.  It  seems  to  me  it  will 
require  some  nicer  instrument.  Now,  if  I  want  milk  that  will 
give  me  a  large  quantity  of  butter,  I  send  my  cows  away  upon 
the  hills,  where  the  grass  is  short  and  very  sweet ;  and  if  the 
hills  are  stony  so  much  the  better.  Cows  feeding  on  such  grass 
will'  ^ve  milk  that  will  make,  I  think,  double  the  quantity  of 
butter  that  the  same  amount  of  milk  will  make  when  the  cows 
get  into  clover  fields.  But  if  I  desire  to  make  milk  for  our 
Boston  friends  to  use,  I  send  the  cows  into  the  most  luxurious 
dover  fields  I  can  find,  and  then  they  will  give  me  brimming 
pails.  I  have  some  facts,  which  I  will  not  stop  to  relate,  upon 
that  point,  where  exact  experiments  have  been  made  from  day 
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fo  day,  and  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  has  been 
shown  to  be  just  as  certain  as  the  variation  in  going  from  one 
pasture  to  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of 
the  food  does  affect  the  quality  of  tlie  milk — ^in  its  richness,  I 
mean — and  that  is  a  point  to  which  our  attention  should  be 
turned  more  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  need  some  well-settled 
&cts  in  relation  to  it,  which  it  seems  to  me  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture can  give  us  better  than  we  can  get  them  from  individ- 
uals, because  we  have  the  aggregate  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  people ;  and  that  is  what  we  want. 

Dr.  LoRiNO.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  roots.  Mr. 
Hubbard  alluded  to  the  use  of  shorts  as  being  injurious  to  cows, 
stating  that  it  '^  run  them  too  hard.''  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  to  the  fact,  that  I  distinctly  stated,  in  describ- 
ing my  mode  of  feeding,  that  I  made  considerable  use  of  roots. 
I  can  never  say  too  much  about  the  root  crop.  It  seems  to  me 
every  farmer  who  is  feeding  cattle  for  any  purpose  should 
remember  tliat  root  crops  really  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
most  economical  and  profitable  feeding.  It  is  a  most  astonishing 
thing  to  me  that  men  should  have  been  laboring  twenty  years  to 
induce  farmers  to  go  into  the  raising  of  roots.  We  have  got 
machinery  for  planting  the  seed  and  cutting  up  the  roots — every- 
thing is  prepared,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  induce 
farmers  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  roots.  The  cultivation 
of  mangolds  and  swedes  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful farming.  That  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  it  really  does 
come  to  that  in  the  end ;  and  why  the  sheep  breeders  of  Vermont 
are  so  slow  in  introducing  the  cultivation  of  swedes,  and  the 
cattle  breeders  of  Massachusetts  so  slow  in  the  cultivation  of 
mangolds,  I  cannot  imagine.  The  swedes  are  raised  more  easily 
and  cheaply  than  any  crop,  and  the  mangolds,  considering  the 
umall  amount  of  labor  and  manure  required,  are  really  the  most 
profitable  crop  you  can  raise  for  your  cattle  except  swedes. 

Hr.  FuNT.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  more  in  addition 
to  what  I  said  last  night  in  regard  to  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
meal.  We  all  know  it  does  not  do  to  draw  general  conclusions 
from  the  result  of  one  experiment,  or  two  or  three  ;  and  previous 
to  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Loring,  I  think  I  had  never 
heard  of  half  a  dozen  individuals,  who  had  used  cotton«seed 
meal  extensively,  who  had  found  any  objection  to  it ;  wbilOi  on 
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the  other  hand,  I  have  known  certainly  hundreds  of  cases  where 
it  has  been  fed  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  with  the  best  results. 
I  think  there  must  have  been  some  special  causes,  in  those  cases 
where  the  result  has  been  unsatisfactory,  which  were  not,  per- 
haps, apparent.  I  sJluded,  when  speaking  of  the  subject  yester- 
day, to  the  reputation  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  England,  where  Dr. 
Yoelcker  has  inyestigated  the  nutritive  qualities  of  cotton-seed 
meal  as  compared  with  linseed  meal ;  and  I  know  it  has  been 
used  there  with  great  success.  In  a  few  cases  objection  was 
made,  and  those  cases  were  investigated  by  Dr.  Yoelcker  and 
other  thoroughly  competent  scientific  men,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained, upon  getting  at  the  facts,  tliat  the  objectionable  effects 
resulted  from  feeding  undecorticated  cotton-seed.  It  was  found 
that  the  hulls  collected  in  a  large  lump  in  the  stomach,  and  of 
course  threw  the  stomach  out  of  order.  In  every  instance  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  where  any  objection  has  been  made, 
the  iiijury  has  resulted  from  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  which  has 
not  been  decorticated,  or  from  feeding  it  in  too  large  quantities, 
or  what  might  be  termed  injudicious  feeding. 

I  merely*  rose  to  state  that  I  think  we  should  not  draw  gen- 
eral conclusions  from  one,  two  or  three  cases ;  that  the  subject 
is  worthy  of  more  careful  experiment  and  investigation ;  and 
that,  before  we  condemn  cotton-seed  meal,  we  should  wait  until 
we  have  a  larger  number  of  experiments ;  for  so  far  as  I  have 
heard  of  its  use,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  at  least,  the  result 
has  been  satisfactory. 

I  think  we  have  upon  the  Board  one  of  the  largest  feeders  in 
the  State,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  what  his  experience  has 
been.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  cannot  feed  beef  cattle  in 
Massachusetts.  I  understand  he  has  eighteen  head  of  beef 
cattle  feeding  now. 

H.  S.  PoBTBB,  of  Hatfield.  In  regard  to  cotton-seed  meal,  I 
have  been  using  it  for  the  last  ten  years  with  very  great  success, 
pot  only  for  dairy  purposes,  but  more  especially  for  fattening 
purposes.  I  have  used  it  in  small  quantities — ^three  quarts  a 
day,  mixed  with  Indian  meal  and  shorts,  and  I  have  found  it 
Tery  beneficial ;  so  much  so,  that  I  continue  to  use  it,  and  I , 
bave  never  perceived  any  bad  effects  from  it.  I  once  thought 
I  lost  a  very  nice  calf,  that  I  proposed  to  push  pretty  hard,  by 
over-feeding  with  cotton-seed  meal ;  but  for  fattening  purposes. 
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I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it.  I  find  that  those  cat^ 
that  have  been  fed  with  cotton-seed  and  Indian  meal  always 
weigh  the  best,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  feeding  with 
ootton-seed  meal  has  been  a  great  success.  I  have  also  used  it  tor 
fattening  sheep.  I  usually  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifly 
sheep  in  the  winter,  and  I  feed  them  a  mixture  of  a  quarter  or 
third  cotton-seed  meal  and  the  rest  shelled  com.  My  neighbors 
have  used  it  as  much  as  I  have,  perhaps  more,  and  in  no  case 
have*  I  found  any  objection  to  it,  except  where,  as  Mr.  Hint 
says,  unhulled  cotton-seed  was  used.  Some  thought  they  hurt 
their  animals  by  using  that,  and  they  stopped  at  once.  But 
where  the  genuine  hulled  seed  has  been  used,  I  have  se^i 
no  ill  effects  from  it.  I  have  used  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons 
a  year,  and  my  neighbors  have  used  it  in  larger  quantities. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  bought  twenty  tons  for  use  this 
winter. 

Although  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  where  the  cattle 
were  fed  with  this  meal,  I  have  a  neighbor  who  fed  cotton-seed 
meal  very  extensively  to  two  cows.  They  were  very  nice  cows, 
and  he  kept  them  in  a  high  state  of  flesh,  feeding  them  as  much 
as  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  cotton-seed  a  day.  The  consequence 
was,  he  had  a  great  flow  of  milk  and  made  a  large  amount  of 
butter.  He  claimed  that  he  made  eighteen  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  from  each  cow.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  two  years, 
he  had  to  turn  them  into  beef.  It  dried  them  up.  They  were 
cows  that  took  the  first  premium  at  our  show,  and  one  of  them 
went  as  high  as  nineteen  and  one-half  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 
He  thought  he  was  doing  a  very  nice  thing  that  winter,  but  the 
next  year,  he  turned  one  of  them.  I  asked  him,  with  some 
surprise,  "  Why  do  you  turn  that  cow  into  beef? "  He  rather 
hesitated,  himg  down  his  head,  and  said,  '^  I  can't  do  as  wdl 
this  winter  as  last."  "Why?"  «I  guess  I  forced  thena  a 
little  too  hard."  If  he  had  fed  his  cows  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  say  three  quarts  a  day,  with  shorts  or 
Indian  meal,  I  think  his  cows  would  have  been  good  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  a  question :  If  he  can- 
not crowd  an  animal  harder  by  feeding  a  mixture  ?  That  has 
heen  my  experience.  I  have  not  experienced  so  much  danger 
of  over-feeding  or  cloying  an  animal  when  I  have  a  portion  of 
cotton-seed  meal.    In  regard  to  the  two  cows  he  has  mentioned. 
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I  have  no  doubt  the  same  efieet  would  have  been  seen  if  they 
had  been  fed  so  high  with  anything  else.  I  well  recollect  a  very 
nice  heifer  that  I  was  satisfied  I  spoiled  by  feeding  her  shorts.  I 
am  somewhat  persistent  in  this,  because  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  cotton-seed  meal  from  the  experience  I  have  had.  As  I  said 
before,  I  have  used  it  for  several  years^  and  I  have  seen  no 
unsatisfiictory  results. 

FRUIT   CULTUEE. 

The  subject  of  Fruit  Culture  was  then  taken  up,  and  the 
discussion  opened  by  the  Chairman,  Captain  Moobe,  who  said : 

Fruit  culture,  the  subject  assigned  for  discussion  to-day,  I 
need  not  say  to  this  Board,  is  one  of  the  leading  interests  of 
fanners  and  gardeners  in  Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  returns  of  Industry  of  Massachusetts  for 
1865,  the  value  of  fruit  returned  amounts  to  11,713,240.  This 
does  not  include  the  small  fruits,  but  is  confined  principally  to 
apples  and  pears,  and  was  compiled  from  the  returns  made  in  a 
year  of  a  failure  of  the  apple  crop  to  a  large  extent,  and  is  prob- 
ably underestimated.  To  this  might  safely  be  added  a  sum 
sufficient  to  swell  the  whole  amount  to  )K2,060,000  for  small 
fruits ;  this  would  be  the  estimated  product  of  fruit  for  the 
State. 

The  amount  consumed  is  very  much  more  than  produced, 
particularly  of  apples,  peaches,  grapes  and  strawberries,  most  of 
which  are  brought  from  distant  places  to  supply  our  markets ; 
and  tliis  fact  shows  that  there  is  still  room  to  extend  the  culti- 
vation of  almost  all  varieties  of  fruit  now  grown  here,  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration  to  the  producer. 

With  land  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  apple,  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  not  only  produce  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  but  for  export  also  ?  I  know  that 
some  persons  say  that  the  apple  is  failing;  that  they  do  not 
produce  as  much  as  formerly. 

That  there  has  been  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops  for  three 
or  four  years  is  trufi,  but  is  there  any  crop  grown  by  the  farm- 
ers of  this  State,  weeds  excepted  (which  never  fail  if  you  give 
them  a  chance,)  which  has  not  at  times  been  a  partial  failure  ? 
Have  we  discarded  potatoes  because  they  rotted  extensively,  or 
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given  up  growing  English  haj  when  the  crop  has  been  almost 
worthless  from  drought,  or  given  up  the  growing  of  the  diflbr- 
ent  grains  because  they  have  suffered  from  blight,  rust,  or 
insects  ?  Not  by  any  means,  but  we  have  endeavored  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  trouble. 

And  now,  while  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
plant  apple  orchards  on  good  tillage  lands  worth  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  other  purposes,  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land,  well  adapted  to  the  apple, 
that  is  not  so  accessible,  free  from  stones,  so  well  adapted  to 
other  farm  crops  or  so  valuable,  that  might  well  be  planted 
with  apple  trees  and  made  profitable  to  their  owners.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  give  any  reason  for  the  small  crops  of  the  last 
four  years,  but  can  only  say  that  there  are  a  few  instances 
within  my  own  knowledge,  where,  having  high  cultivation,  verj 
fair  crops  and  quite  profitable  ones  have  been  grown  the  last 
three  years. 

Then  would  it  not  be  safe  advice  to  give,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  consume  more  than  we  produce,  and  that  the  old 
orchards,  having  fulfilled  their  mission,  are  fast  going  to  decay, 
to  plant  such  cheap  lands  as  I  have  described,  with  the  apple, 
not  only  for  home  consumption  but  for  the  market  ?  I  certahdy 
think  that  it  is. 

The  pear,  which  it  was  considered  of  doubtful  expediency  to 
plant  largely  for  profit,  has  become  one  of  the  standard  firait- 
crops,  second  only  to  the  apple  in  value  for  general  cultivation. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  better,  more  prodnc- 
tive  and  desirable  varieties,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
liberality  and  public  spirit  of  a  few  eminent  horticulturists, 
more  particularly  to  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  These  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  public  benefit  by  importing  and  disseminating  new 
varieties,  and  by  showing  the  fruit,  thus  enabling  those  desiring 
to  plant  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  varieties,  which,  with  a 
good  soil  and  high  cultivation,  are  three  of  the  most  important 
requisites  in  pear  culture. 

I  will  not  name  any  methods  of  cultivation,  as  there  are  others 
here  who  will  take  part  in  the  discussion  who  are  much  better 
qualified  to  describe  the  best  methods  than  myself. 
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As  to  grapes,  ihej  have  suffered  the  present  year  from  the 
extreme  wetness  of  the  season  ;  and  although  m  amount  a  fair 
crop,  they  were  not  well  and  evenlj  ripened,  and  they  have 
BU^red  very  much  more  than  usual  from  mildew.  On  some 
▼arieties  both  fruit  and  foliage,  on  others  the  foliage  alone 
was  affected.  The  fruit  also  has  been  injured  to  some  extent 
by  rot. 

Mildew,  contrary  to  all  former  experience^,  and  to  the  theo- 
ries of  writers  upon  the  subject,  who  usually  assign  it  to  low, 
damp,  close  and  humid  places,  has  developed  itself  much  more 
extensively  on  the  most  high  and  airy  parts  of  the  vineyards. 

The  west  sides  of  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Concord 
have  suffered  more  than  the  east.  This  is  the  greatest  pest  of 
grape^rowing,  and  neither  sulphur,  nor  any  other  application 
that  I  am  aware  of,  has  been  able  entirely  to  prevent  its  ravages 
the  present  season. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  advance  any  theories  of  my  own  about 
mildew,  and  although  I  have  watched  it  carefully  through  all 
its  phases,  I  am  honest  enough  to  say  that  I  know  but  little 
about  the  precise  causes  for  its  appearance,  or  the  best  remedies 
to  apply. 

However,  this  year  is  an  exception  in  this  respect,  and  may 
not  be  repeated  for  some  seasons  to  come.  The  safe  course 
will  be  to  cultivate  principally  such  varieties  as  are  comparatively 
free  from  mildew. 

The  following  varieties  have  suffered  from  mildew  in  the 
order  named,  commencing  with  those  aff^ted  the  most : 

1st  ^*  Crevelling,"  (lost  all  the  foliage,  the  new  wood  mostly 
dead  ;)  2d«  ^^  Delaware ; "  8d,  ^*  Diana ; "  (nearly  as  bad  as  the 
first-named ;)  4th,  **  lona ; "  5th,  *^  Israella ; "  (both  these  lost 
a  large  part  of  their  foliage,  the  wood  of  both,  however,  is 
apparently  alive ;)  6th,  **  Rogers,''  No.  15  and  8,  (both  badly 
aflfected,  not  only  on  the  foliage,  but  to  some  extent  on  the 
frait ;)  7th,  "  Allen's  Hybrid  "  (about  one-half  of  the  foliage 
destroyed ;)  8th,  ^^  Hartford  Prolific  "  (a  large  portion  of  the 
foliage  injured,  none  on  the  fruit ;)  9th,  ^'  Concord  "  (one-half 
of  the  foliage  of  the  high  part  of  the  vineyard  was  destroyed,  on 
the  low  parts,,  but  very  little ;)  10th,  The  "  Martha,"  the 
"  Black  Hawk,"  the  "  Clinton,"  (hardly  any.) 
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Most  all  kinds  have  been  injured  by  the  rot  to  some  extent, 
but  still  with  all  these  drawbacks  it  will  take  more  than  one 
unfavorable  season  to  change  my  opinion  about  the  entire 
practicability  of  grape-growing  here. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  subject  of  small  fruits  is  the  one  that  we 
should  more  particularly  urge  upon  the  cultiTators  of  our  Stated 
Not  that  the  former  are  not  important,  but  that  they  hare 
already  a  good  start,  and  are  more  prominent  before  the 
people. 

I  hold  that  every  person  who  cultivates  a  garden,  should 
raise  the  small  fruits  to  some  extent  for  family  use,  and  coming 
as  they  do  in  the  hot  season,  at  the  time  when  such  food  adds, 
particularly  by  its  cooling  nature,  to  the  healthy  action  of  the 
stomach,  they  promote  health  and  are  also  agreeaUe  to  the 
palate,  and  save  money  by  keeping  away  the  doctor. 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  small  fruita,  of  which 
every  one  who  has  a  garden  should  have  a  bed  sufficiently  lai^ 
to  supply  an  abundance  for  the  family,  and  when  near  the 
market  is  a  profitable  crop  to  rais^  to  sell.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  raspberry.  Both  require  good  soil  and  high  cultiva- 
tion 'to  succeed  perfectly,  and  when  grown  for  market,  no  larger 
extent  of  surface  should  be  planted  tlum  can  be  easily  handled, 
both  in  the  cultivation,  picking  and  marketing. 

Mr.  J.  F.  0.  Htdb,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  remarks  of  the  chairman  suggest  to  ns 
many  thingpi  in  regard  to  fruit  culture.  He  has  glanced  over 
the  whole  field,  and  has  touched  upon  one  subject  in  which  I 
feel  a  great  deal  of  interest ;  that  is,  the  failure  of  the  apple. 
We  all  remember  when  apples  were  as  abundant  as  any  crop 
produced  on  our  farms.  Then  apples  sold  for  $1  or  $1.25  a 
barrel,  and  cider  was  produced  for  f  2  and  perhaps  less  a  barrel ; 
while  now  we  are  paying  $6  a  barrel  for  Northern  Spys,  and 
cider  is  bringing  f  12  or  f  14  a  barrel.  The  questicHi  naturally 
arises,  "  Why  this  state  of  things  7 "  A  writer  in  the  ^'  New 
York  Tribune  "  says  that  New  Ekigland  can  no  longer  produce 
apples ;  her  soil  is  worn  out,  and  therefore  we  must  look  to  the 
West  and  the  Middle  States  for  our  supplies  of  that  fruit. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  nonsense.  If  our  lands  have  beea 
exhausted  of  those  elements  which  are  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  apple  tree  and  the  production  of  its  fruit,  is  it  not  possible 
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to  supply  that  -which  has  be^Q  taken  from  the  soil  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  at  this  late  day  there  is  no  man  among  us,  (and  we 
hare  the  most  scientific  man  in  the  world  in  this  meeting,)  who 
can  tell  us  what  to  apply  to  those  soils,  and  that  we  must  remain 
open  to  that  chai^,  that  our  soils  are  worn  out  and  can  no 
longer  produce  fruit  ?    I  will  not  admit  it  for  a  moment. 

My  theory^  about  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  apple  crop  is 
this.  It  is  well  known  that  we  had,  three  or  four  years  ago,  two 
years  in  succession,  the  greatest  droughts  that  were  ever  known 
in  ^s  part  of  the  country.  So  extreme  were  these  droughts, 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  forest  trees,  where  the  soil  was 
not  deep,  were  actually  killed.  I  say  my  theory  is,  that  during 
these  years  the  apple  trees  suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  since  then  been  incapable  of  producing  fruit.  They  made 
veiy  little  wood  in  most  cases^  and  had  all  they  could  do  to  sus- 
tain themselyes  and  keep  alive  without  making  fruit.  In  proof 
of  this^  I  give  two  or  three  facts  that  have  come  imder  my  obser- 
vation. One  is,  that  a  year  ago  last  spring  we  had  a  consider- 
able number  of  blossoms,  and  although  the  season  was  wet,  the 
blossoms  dropped  off  in  many  instances,  and  in  others  the  fruit 
drof^d  after  it  had  got  to  be  some  considerable  si;ze.  How  do 
you  explain  this,  you  ask  ?  My  theory  is,  that  the  tree  had  not 
become  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  fruit ;  that  it  wanted 
more  time  to  recuperate.  In  proof  of  this  position  I  give  this 
fact.  Three  years  ago  I  visited  quite  a  large  orchard  in  Newton, 
where  I  4ive,  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  I  found  several 
Nonsuch  trees  full  of  fruit.  I  said  to  the  owner  of  the  orchard, 
whom  I  know  very  well,  "  How  is  this  ?  "  Said  he,  "  Those 
trees  were  watered  regularly."  '^  Is  it  possible  that  you  watered 
tiiose  trees,  large  as  they  are  ? "  ^'  Yes,  I  carted  the  water  and 
watered  those  trees,  so  that  they  did  not  sulSer  from  the  drought 
last  year."  In  the  second  year  of  the  drought,  when  the  apple 
waff  an  entire  failure  in  our  section,  his  trees  were  full  of  fruit. 
There  was  no  other  reason  for  the  difference.  If  you  say  it  was 
protection,  I  say  there  were  other  trees,  protected  in  just  the 
same  way,  with  scarcely  an  apple.  I  give  that  for  what  it  is 
worth.  I  know  it  to  be  so.  I  think  the  trees  were  unable, 
having  suffered  in  that  way,  to  bear  fruit ;  but  they  went  on 
recuperating  their  energies  to  get  into  good  condition.  Last 
year  was  not  a  bearing  year,  and  therefore,  if  the  season  had 
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been  favorable,  we  could  not  have  expected  a  large  crop,  and  it 
b  true  that  there  was  not  a  large  crop. 

it  may  be  asked,  ^^  If  the  apple  tree  has  suffered  to  that 
extent,  why  has  not  the  pear  ?  How  are  you  going  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  pear  tree  has  giyen  us  good  crops  ?  "  But 
it  is  not  true  that  the  pear  tree  has  given  us,  diiring  the  hst 
three  or  four  years,  such  large  crops  as  in  favorable  seasons. 
Another  reply  that  I  would  make  is,  that  the  pear  tree  does  not 
require  the  moisture  that  the  apple  tree  does.  It  does  not 
spread  itself  like  the  apple  tree ;  it  does  not  make  the  same 
amount  of  wood  or  foliage.  And  then,  again,  the  pear,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  perhaps  forty-nine  out  of  fifty,  has  better  treat- 
ment than  the  apple.  In  many  cases  it  is  mulched  or  otherwise 
protected;  in  many  cases  watered,  and  when  watered,  good 
results  have  followed.  Again,  many  pear  trees  about  Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury  and  other  places  are  planted  on  low,  moist  soil, 
where  their  roots  penetrate  where  there  is  moisture.  I  beUe?e 
it  is  true  of  the  apple  tree  that  it  requires  a  damper  soil  than 
the  pear  and  takes  up  more  moisture  because  of  the  larger 
amount  of  foliage  and  wood. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  thousands  of  acres  lying  remote 
from  cities,  and  yet  close  enough  to  railroads  to  secure  cheap 
transportation,  where  apples  can  be  grown  profitably,  if  we  can 
have  such  crops  as  formerly,  for  $1.50  a  barrel.  Why,  then, 
should  we  go  to  New  York  or  Michigan  and  pay  $5  a  barrel, 
and  tlien  not  have  them  in  so  good  condition  as  we  should  get 
them  here  ?  I  agree,  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  plant  apple 
trees,  where  land  is  worth  $5  an  acre  for  smaller  fruits.  In 
fact,  I  have  taken  up  splendid  Baldwin  apple  trees  from  my 
laud,  and  put  them  on  land  that  was  less  valuable.  It  seemed 
too  bad,  but  my  land  is  more  valuable  for  grapes  and  othar 
siiiall  fruits.  But  still,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  that  can 
be  profitably  devoted  to  apple  culture.  I  do  not  feel  discour- 
aged about  it,  any  more  than  I  do  about  my  grapes,  because  my 
grape  crop  was  a  perfect  failure.  I  predict  that  we  shall  ha?e 
next  year,  a  fine  crop  of  apples.  The  two  past  wet  seasons 
have  put  them  in  condition.  I  have  never  seen  them  in  better 
condition  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  think  no  one  of 
us  who  writes  at  all  for  the  papers  should  let  down  a  particle 
in  regard  to  the  apple  crop.    I  want  to  know  what  people 
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remote  from  the  seaboard  could  engage  in  more  profitably  than 
apples  ?  Pears  do  not  do  so  well,  but  apples  do  even  better 
there  than  here.  There  are-  formidable  enemies  to  the  apple, 
about  cities,  especially  the  canker-worm.  This  pest  remains 
for  a  time,  and  then  disappears.  I  know  that  the  caterpillar 
has  got  to  be  a  formidable  enemy  in  some  places,  but  a  little 
vigilance  (yes,  a  good  deal  is  required  sometimes,)  will  relieve 
ns  of  that.  I  can  show  you  whole  orchards  of  a  thousand  trees, 
where  not  a  nest  can  be  found  ;  but  they  belong  to  industrious 
men,  who  are  up  in  the  morning  looking  after  their  trees.  I 
believe  these  things  can  be  remedied. 

We  need  more  light  on  the  failure  of  the  apple.  If  there  are 
reasons  which  have  operated,  and  will  continue  to  operate, 
against  the  raising  of  apples,  it  is  important  we  should  know 
them  ;  and  if  there  is  no  reason  why  this  failure  is  to  continue, 
then  it  is  important  we  should  know  that,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that 
there  are  fewer  apple  trees  planted  in  Massachusetts  now  than 
ever  before,  and  the  result  will  be,  if  we  go  on  discouraging,  as 
some  have  during  the  past  few  years,  the  growing  of  apples  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  send  our 
money  out  of  the  State  f<ir  this  fruit,  which  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Brown.    How  is  it  with  regard  to  pears  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  This  year  has  been  one  of  the  worst  years  for 
pears  that  I  remember.  Certainly,  I  never  have  experienced  a 
worse  one  since  my  orchard  has  been  in  bearing.  I  have  a 
small  orchard  of  400  standards  and  600  dwarfs,  and  the  pears 
were  so  poor  in  flavor  as  not  to  be  worth  anything ;  and  the 
same  was  true  of  thousands  of  other  orchards,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  Southern  Illinois,  they  had  the  same  trouble. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  wet  season.  I  have 
never  known  pears  to  crack  as  they  did  this  year.  Glapp's 
Favorite,  a  variety  only  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old, 
cracked  in  my  place  badly.  You  will  see  that  age  cannot  be 
the  reason ;  there  must  be  something  besides  that.  Take  the 
Belle  Winsor.  That  does  not  usually  crack,  but  it  cracked  this 
year  badly.  I  never  knew  it  to  before.  The  Buerre  Diel 
cracked  all  to  pieces,  so  that  you  could  actually  see  the  seeds. 
Why  was  it  ?  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  it  was  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  season.    I  cannot  give  the  philosophy  of  it,  I 
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cannot  tell  how  it  was,  but  I  know  that  many  trees  lost  their 
leaves  before  August.  The  Flemish  Beauty  was  good  for  noth- 
ing with  me  this  year,  and  I  fed  them  to  the  pigs ;  and  I  think 
they  were  foolish  pigs  to  eat  them,  they  were  so  poor. 
Although  my  land  is  rather  dry  soil,  and  sufficiently  drained, 
as  I  think,  yet  these  were  the  e£feots  that  I  observed.  Even  the 
Bartlett  cracked — a  variety  that  I  never  saw  crack  before.  I 
cannot  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  except  from  the  extreme 
wetness  of  the  season.  The  season  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  take  it  all  together,  that  I  ever  remember.  It  has 
been  cold  and  wet,  and  very  im&vorable  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  fruits.  There  have  been  but  few  varieties  that  haye 
retained  their  flavor.  There  is  one  variety  that  I  remember 
particularly,  and  take  pleasure  in  mentioning,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  on  the  list.  The  Seckel,  the  best  pear  in 
flavor,  cracked,  but  Dana's  Hovey  did  not  crack,  and  retained 
its  flavor.    That  is  a  remarkably  fine  pear. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  want  to  make  one  remark.  I  will  not  diseuas 
the  matter  at  all.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat 
says  that  the  season  has  been  a  peculiar  one.  I  think  we  bare 
all  experienced  that,  and  are  satisfied^of  the  fact.  But  what  is 
the  peculiarity  of  the  season  ?  Who  knows  anything  about  it? 
We  expect  a  dry,  hot  summer  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
Indian  com ;  but  we  had,  the  past  summer,  one  of  the  best 
crops  of  Indian  corn,  through  this  region,  that  we  have  had  for 
many  years.  This  year  our  fruit  has  been  exceedingly  poor.  I 
have  not  eaten  half  a  dozen  pears. of  really  good  flavor ;  tbej 
have  been  insipid,  and  some  of  them  almost  tasteless.  The 
remarks  that  the  gentleman  has  made  with  regard  to  the  worth- 
lessness  of  fruit  this  year  are  entirely  correct,  and  I  tliink  thef 
are  applicable  to  fruit  in  all  this  region.  Now,  in  what  does 
this  peculiarity  of  the  season  consist  ?  I  wish  some  of  the  wise 
ones  would  tell  iis  that,  so  that  we  may  know  how  to  shape  our 
course  another  summer,  when  the  season  is  the  same.  We  have 
got  the  corn  in  perfection,  and  yet  we  have  not  got  tlie  frait. 

A  Member.  I  would  inquire  if  the  tendency  to  crack  m 
pears  has  been  increasing  during  the  dry  seasons  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  are  certain  varieties  that  always  crack 
more  or  less ;  but  this  year  has  damaged  some  theories  that 
have  been  entertained  by  fruilrgrowers.    The  Beurre  Diel,  one 
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of  the  best  pears,  if  we  can  grow  it  smooihlj,  has  cracked  badlj 
this  year.  The  theory  has  been,  that  in  a  dry  season,  the  rains 
coming  on,  the  moisture  has  been  furnished  so  suddenly  that 
the  skin  could  not  expand  quickly  enough,  and  consequently  it 
was  broken.  Now  we  have  had  rain  enough  this  season,  and 
yet  they  never  cracked  so  badly  as  this  year.  The  St.  Michael, 
the  Stevens  Oenesee,  the  Flemish  Beauty  and  the  Beurre  Diel 
are  varieties  that  have  always  cracked  with  me,  more  or  less ; 
they  are  sulgect  to  that  defect ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
noticed  that  the  Seckel,  the  Bartlett,  the  Clapp's  Favorite,  the 
Lawrence  or  the  Vicar  have  shown  any  tendency  to  crack  until 
this  year  in  my  ground ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
peculiar  season. 

Mr.  Bull.  One  thought  suggests  itself  to  me  in  regard  to 
the  exemption  of  Dana's  Hovey.  That  is  a  new  variety,  and  for 
the  first  three  or  four  crops  a  tree  is  less  liable  to  disease  than 
at  other  times.  After  it  has  got  well  established,  if  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  should  be  dry,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
crack.  I  think  the  cause  of  this  defect  is  that  the  grown  tree, 
with  abandimt  fruit,  losing  part  of  its  roots  in  a  dry  season, 
becomes  incapable  of  supplying  the  abundant  foliage  with  sap 
as  fast  as  it  consumes  it,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  a  healthy 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  has  got  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. It  must  make  new  roots ;  then  it  has  got  to  make  its 
wood  and  frnit*buds ;  and  so  you  will  find,  after  the  tree  has 
been  barren  for  a  couple  of  years,  that  it  begins  to  bear  again. 
Now,  when  a  pear  tree  is  young,  has  just  got  established,  the 
balance  between  root  an.d  top  is  in  good  proportion,  and  it  is 
exempt  from  this  tendency  to  crack  and  from  other  diseases ; 
but  when  it  has  got  large  and  well  established,  these  things  come 
in  to  afiect  it.  Some  of  these  new  varieties,  at  first  exempt, 
come  at  last  to  crack.  I  suppose  that  may  be  the  explanation 
of  it. 

With  regard  to  com,  we  had,  during  the  whole  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  season,  wet  weather.  The  com  started  well,  and 
did  not  sufier  from  drought.  It  continued  to  grow,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  was  warm  and  dry,  and  ripened  the 
crop  well.  The  late  pears  were  the  best.  All  I  got  that  were 
fit  to  eat  were  those  that  ripened  late,  and  were  not  too  forward 
when  the  warm  weather  came. 
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Our  chairman  has  yery  trulj  said  that  this  has  been  a  mosl 
unfavorable  year  for  the  griape.  Mildew  has  a£fected  yarieties 
in  localities  where  they  have  never  before  been  affected ; 
(I  think  all  varieties  have  been  occasionally  affected,  in  certain 
localities,  tbongh  generally  exempt.)  But  this  year,  none  were 
exempt.  The  season  was  peculiarly  unfavorable.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  pres- 
ence of  mildew  go  to  upset  many*  of  the  theories  of  the  text- 
books in  regard  to  it.  Suppose  we  look  at  that  subject  of 
mildew  for  a  moment.  I  confess,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  there  was  uny  peculiar  cause  for  it.  I  belicTe 
there  are  various  causes  operating,  some  at  one  time  and  some 
at  another.  I  am  most  inclined  to  accept  Dr.  Fisher's  theory, 
that  it  is  due  to  hygrometric  changes.  He  tells  me,  that  up  to 
the  9th  of  July — and  you  will  remember  the  season  was,  up  to 
that  time,  cool  and  wet — ^his  grapes  had  no  mildew  upon  them. 
At  that  time,  we  had  two  or  three  bright  and  hot  days,  which 
they  improved  to  make  their  hay,  and  immediately  the  mildew 
appeared.  It  took  the  upper  leaves  on  his  trellises,  and  was 
instantly  apparent.  Immediately  after  these  two  or  three  days, 
the  cool,  moist  weather  returned,  and  the  mildew  stopped. 
Tliat  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  for  according  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  a  wet  season  makes  mildew;  and  we  have 
always  believed  that  the  spores  of  this  fungus  in  the  air,  in 
continuing  wet  weather,  found  favorable  circumstances  to  grow, 
and  establish  themselves.    My  experience  was  the  same ;  I  had 

•  

no  mildew  until  that  time,  and  then  I  found  it,  as  the  doctor 
did,  upon  the  upper  leaves.  That  is  one  theory.  Prof.  Silli- 
man,  I  think,  wrote  an  article  upon  mildew,  which  appeared  in 
the  ^^  Horticulturist,"  in  which  he  expressed  his  belief  that  it 
was  a  constitutional  defect,  inherent  in  the  vine.  I  do  not 
think  that  can  be  exactly  true.  I  think  I  can  say,  that  if  there 
is  any  constitutional  defect,  if  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  vine, 
it  would  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  that  disease,  and  so  it 
might  ensue  under  circumstances  of  such  slight  provocation  as 
would  not  affect  healthy  vines,  without  that  constitutional 
defect.  I  think  that  view  of  the  case  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  our  weak-growing  vines  are  generally  most  subject  to 
mildew.  I  find  it  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  these  slow-grow- 
ing, tender  vines,  that  they  lose  their  leaves  in  the  summer 
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without  mildew,  perhaps  from  want  of  natural  force.  It  does 
not  seem  to  bo  sunburn.  We  are,  after  a  time,  possibly,  to  get 
rid,  through  our  united  experience,  of  the  notions  which  we 
have  accepted  as  facts  heretofore,  and  to  establish  the  true  rule 
of  the  case,  according  to  our  experience.  Sunburn  rarely 
occurs,  but  sometimes  it  does.  If  the  foliage  is  very  thin  and 
tender,  an  intensely  hot  suft  after  a  shower  will  affect  the  leaves. 

I  think  we  have  a  habit  of  calling  all  diseases  whereby  plants 
finally  lose  their  leaves,  mildew ;  but  I  have  an  idea,  (and  I 
think  it  must  be  true,)  that  there  are  various  reasons  wliy  the 
leaves  fall,  and  that  it  is  as  improper  to  say  ^^  mildew  "  for  all 
these  troubles,  as  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  say  ^^  rot "  for  the 
loss  of  the  berry.  There  is  a  form  of  disease  which  is  rot. 
There  is  a  kind  of  blight  which  falls  upon  the  tender  grape 
when  first  established,  upon  a  certain  change  of  temperature, 
and  prevents  it  from  growing,  and  finally  it  falls.  The  whole 
vine  is  very  rarely  a£fected  in  that  way,  but  usually  one  or  two- 
thirds  will  be.  Dr.  Schroeder  says  the  remedy  for  the  rot  is 
continual  reproduction,  by  what  he  calls  the  double  reverse 
system,  which  is  only  the  old  system  of  renewing  from  the  old 
root,  by  putting  down  layers,  so  that  new  roots  may  take  the 
place  of  the  old.  Prof.  Eirtland,  I  think,  says  he  is  convinced 
that  the  Catawba  rots  because  of  close  pruning  and  over-crop- 
ping. That  suggests  a  solution ;  because,  if  you  prune  close 
and  crop  heavily,  while  you  have  a  well-established  vine  and 
large  roots,  you  must  disturb  the  functions  of  the  plant.  And 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  young  vines  escape  the  rot  better 
than  old  ones.  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  where  a  vineyard, 
in  its  first  or  second  year  of  bearing,  has  shown  tlie  rot  in  its 
fruit. 

Let  us  look  at  that  a  moment.  I  have  said  to  you,  gentlemen, 
before,  that  we  prune  too  much.  If  you  have  large  root-power 
a  great  quantity  of  crude,  unripened  sap  is  taken  up.  It  is  the 
raw  m&terial  to  make  sap  of.  It  goes  to  the  foliage  and  is  there 
elaborated  and  changed  into  true  sap,  so  as  to  be  made  into 
fruit,  wood  and  root  in  the  proper  and  healthy  way.  Suppose 
you  have  a  vine  and  confine  it  to  a  stake,  say  six  feet  high,  year 
after  year,  or  to  a  trellis  which  is  six  feet  high,  with  lateral  arms 
six  feet  long,  (which  is  generally  the  space  allowed,)  and  you 
have  root*power  sufficient  to  carry  it  forty  feet  in  every  direction^ 

18 
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it  is  clear  that  if  joa  do  not  g^ve  it  extension  you  cannot  bare 
the  foliage  to  elaborate  that  crude  sap  into  true  sap.  Whtt 
happens?  Why,  this  crude,  unripened  sap  surehaif^es  the 
grape,  (and  it  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  large  grapes 
that  this  pinching  is  practised.)  When  this  crude  sap  has  once 
got  to  tlie  grape,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  Tine  and  all 
its  natural  processes  are  impeded  fofr  want  of  foliage,  and  the 
berry  is  engorged  with, unripe  sap.  There  is  only  one  alternsr 
tive.  If  nature  cannot  evaporate  the  unripe  sap  from  the  8u^ 
*  face  of  the  grape,  if  the  sun  cannot  ripen  it,  it  is  surcharged 
with  unripe  juice,  which,  when  the  finer  functions  of  the  grape 
come  into  play,  changes  the  tissue,  rots  it^  and  the  grape  perishes 
and  fidls. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  tlie  light  of  experience— not  my  own 
simply,  but  that  of  others.    In  the  spring  of  1861 1  planted  a 
vine  against  the  west  end  of  my  cottage,  whidi  I  wanted  to 
cover  up  rapidly.    I  did  not  prune  it  because  I  wanted  the 
shade.    That  vine  measured,  at  th6  end  of  last  August,  eight 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference  six  inches  from  the 
ground.    It  covered  a  trellis  25  by  15  feet.    The  ends  had  to 
be  pinched  to  keep  them  from  extending  too  far.    That  vine  has 
given  me,  for  two  or  three  years,  two  bushels  of  ripe  grapes^ 
about  120  pounds — a  very  large  crop.    During  these  few  brief 
years  it  has  grown  to  that  size,  and  I  have  had  these  crops.    It 
did  not,  this  year,  have  any  defect  of  berry,  not  even  mildew, 
which  perhaps  was  due  to  the  vicinity  of  the  house.    I  do  not 
tliink  that  would  save  you  wholly  from  mildew^  but  it  would 
save  die  grapes  from  rotting.    Other  vines  were  afiected  to  some 
extent,  but  without  exception,  my  largest  and  finest  vines, 
bearing  one  hundred  pounds  or  more,  escaped. 

Mr.  Breck,  the  worthy  ex-president  of  our  Massachusetts  Ho^ 
ticultural  Society,  and  a  grape-grower  of  many  years'  experienoe, 
has  a  Oonoord  vine  which  he  planted  near  an  apple  tree  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  it  to  have  its  own  way  and  extend  as  far  as 
it  pleased.  It  has  now  covered  the  tree ;  it  escaped  mildew, 
even  this  year,  and  all  disease,  and  gave  him  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  of  grapes,  which  ripened  perfectly. 

There  is  another  illustration  given  by  Dr.  Schroeder.  His 
vineyard  of  Catawbas,  after  bearing  sound  and  healthy  fmi^  ^^ 
two  or  three  years,  was  afifocted  by  the  rot.    He  layered  from 
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the  old  vines  into  the  intervening  spaees  and  rooted  them,  and 
iviien  thej  got  strong  enough  to  bear,  the  second  year,  he  sepa- 
rated the  new  plant  from  the  old  root  upon  which  it  had  been 
feeding,  took  up  the  roots  of  the  old  vines,  and  got  two  or  three 
'Successive  crops,  entirely  free  from  rot  again.  So  he-has,  by  his 
system  of  renewal  by  alienate  layering  into  the  intervening 
spaces,  kept  his  vines  young.  Now,  if  you  trill  dwarf  your 
vine,  I  think  you  will  find  yourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
replacing  it  with  a  young  plant  if  you  want  entire  success. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  dare  say  othws* 
have  had  the  same  experience  that  I  have  had  in  the  matter  ; 
that  young  vines  of  those  kinds  which  are  liable  to  mildew  and 
to  rot  will  bear  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then,  as  -ttiey  get 
.  older,  will  fall  into  these  defects.  Therefore,  it  has  come  to  be 
a  saying  among  grape-growers  all  over  the  country,  ^^  True,  this 
new  grape  is  exempt  now,  but  let  us  wait  and  see.  All  others 
have  broken  down,  and  this  may."  I  think  all  our  strong- 
growing  grapes  would  break  down  unless  renewed  or  allowed  to 
have  sufficient  extension. 

Denman  speaks  of  a  vineyard  in  Italy  one  hundred  ^rs  old, 
with  100  vines  only  to  the  acre,  yielding  a  product  of  431 
gallons  of  wine— or  four  gallons  and  three-tenths  to  each  vine. 
It  was  always  in  perfect  health,  or  it  would  not  be  a  hundred 
years  old.    The  crop  comes  up  fully  to  the  average  of  all  Italy. 

If  you  go  into  the  Burgundy  distriet,  in  Franoe,  where  they 
grow  the  famous  Pineau,  which  makes  the  finest  wine  in  all 
Europe,  you  will  find  (as  I  learn  from  the.same.work,)  that  the 
•vines  are  planted  only  twenty  inches  apart,  and  they  find  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  renewing  every  year  .with  new 
vines,  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  so  that  their  vineyard  is  never  but 
ten  years  old.  When  you  consider  the  well  known  fact,  that 
the  vine  in  France  does  not. bear  fruit  until  it  has  been  planted 
five  years,  you  see  they  get  crops  only  five  years  before  renew- 
ing. They  find  themselves  under  this  necessity,  because  they 
dwarf,  and  they  dwarf  because  it  brings  the  fruit  nearer  the 
ground,  and  it  is  supposed  to  ripen  better.  They  know,  of 
course,  from  their  long  experience,  that  it  does  ripen  .better, 
and  makes  better  wine.  Not  that  the  grape  will  not  grow  to  n 
large  size.  Chaptal  mentions  a  vine  that  he  says  was  six  feet  in 
circumference.    That  was  probably  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
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which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  vines  in  Europe.  It  split 
open  and  died  in  tlie  serere  winter  of  1792.  Now,  the  Muscat 
is  grown  in  the  yinejard  in  the  same  waj  as  the  Pineau — ^it  is 
somewhat  larger,  bearing  a  full  crop.  Their  experience  illus- 
trates what  I  have  said,  that  there  must  be  a  proper  balance 
betweeen  the  root  and  the  top ;  that  there  must  be  sufficient 
extension  to  obtain  foliage  to  elaborate  all  the  sap  which  the 
root  takes  up.  If  the  root  is  large,  the  top  must  have  extension 
in  proportion.  While  it  is  young,  the  vine  makes  its  own 
balance,  and  for  two  or  three  years,  you  may  do  pretty  nearly 
what  you  please  with  it ;  but  when  it  has  got  strong  and  well 
established,  it  justifies  what  Chaptal  has  said  of  it,  that  it  is 
intractable,  and  obstinate  in  its  habits  ;  and  justifies  the  remark 
of  our  friend  on  the  lake  shore,  William  Griffiths,  '^  When  I  go 
into  my  vineyard,  to  prune,  after  twenty  years'  experience,  I 
feel  like  taking  off  my  hat,  and  saying,  ^  If  you  please  ! '  " 

J.  F.  G.  Htde.  It  seems  to  be  still  an  open  question  whether 
any  money  can  be  made  by  the  production  of  grapes.  Every 
one  should  grow  them  for  his  own  use,  because  everybodj 
can  doH,  but  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  it  would  be  profitable 
for  our  people  to  engage  in  it  as  a  branch  of  business.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  a  variety  of  the  grape 
that  we  can  grow ;  but  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  we  have  not 
got  what  we  want  yet.  It  may  be  said,  *'  Why,  you  can  make 
money  at  twenty  cents  a  pound.''  I  agree  to  that.  Assaming 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  make  your  own  figures,  and  you  see  it  is 
profitable.  But  I  can  remember  selling  good  Isabella  grapes, 
many  years  ago,  for  six  cents  a  pound.  Gan  we  grow  grapes 
at  six  cents  a  pound,  at  a  profit  7  A  gentleman  from  Roch- 
ester, said  he  would  agree  to  deliver  tiiem  for  three  cents  a 
pound,  and  make  it  profitable.  I  undertake  to  say  he  cannot 
do  it — ^nobody  can  do  it.  I  think  five  cents  a  pound  is  the 
lowest,  and  wine-makers  will  give  that  for  them.  When  this 
fruit  gets  down  to  six  cents,  we  can  make  no  money  by  raising 
it  round  Boston.  We  can  put  our  land  to  a  better  use.  Still, 
it  can  be  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  There  are  some 
vineyards  in  the  State,  in  choice  locations.  It  seems  to  me  the 
greatest  care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  planting 
grapes.  The  most  famous  vineyards  .of  Europe  are  situated  in 
choice  locations,  along  the  Rhine,  on  steep  declivities,  where  the 
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terraces  are  built  with  stone,  to  sustain  the  soil.  The  estate 
where  the  famous  Johannisberg  wine  is  made,  which  brings 
fabulous  prices,  and  is  consumed  only  bj  the  crowned  beads 
and  a  few  noblemen  of  Europe,  is  one  of  very  limited  extent. 
.  What  tliero  is  in  that  soil  which  makes  such  peculiar  wine,  I 
cannot  sajr.  But  there  are  choice  and  peculiar  locations,  where 
grapes  will  do  ezceedbgly  well.  Grapes  hare  been  planted  in 
uncongenial  soil  and  unfavorable  locations,  and  there  we  may 
expect  failures.  I  have  no  doubt  that  grape-growing  will  be 
condemned  because  of  these  failures,  but  the  fault  was  not  in 
the  grape ;  it  was  in  the  location,  or  perhaps  in  the  nutriment 
the  vine  receiyed. 

Now  tliere  are  any  number  of  theories  and  any  number  of 
modes  of  practice  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  grape. 
I  feel  as  though  I  did  not  know  but  little  about  this  matter, 
though  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  all  my  life.  I  will 
give  you  a  few  facts.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  in  the  rear 
of  our  house  a  plum  tree,  so  situated  that  it  had  only  the  morn- 
ing sun  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  On  that  plum,  tree  grew  an 
Isabella  vine.  It  never  was  pruned ;  it  had  its  own  way ;  it 
extended  all  over  that  tree,  and  during  all  the  years  that  I 
remember  of  its  fruiting  it  never  failed  to  ripen.  I  will-  say,  in 
that  connection,  that  I  never  have  succeeded  in  ripening  the 
Isabella  so  well  but  once  since,  with  all  our  improved  methods 
of  training.  It  was  protected  by  the  house,  and  I  do  not  think 
.  the  mildew  or  rot  ever  a£fected  it. 

I  have  on  my  place  a  native  grape— I  mean  a  grape  taken 
from  the  woods — planted  there  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  runs 
over  an  old  black  cherry  tree.  I  never  have  failed  to  get  a 
good  crop  from  that  vine.  It  never  has  received  any  treatment 
whatever.  It  takes  care  of  itself — ^never  mildews,  never  rots, 
and  always  ripens  its  fruit  more  perfectly  than  any  vine  I  have 
had  ;  and  I  have  had  two  thousand.  Right  opposite,  and  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  it,  I  have  the  Concord,  which  I  have  relied 
upon  as  the  most  vaA^able,  take  it  all  in  all,  in  the  country. 
That  proved  a  perfect  failure  this  year — a  complete  and  down- 
right failure  ;  the  grapes  were  not  worth  picking.  I  planted  at 
the  rate  of  eight  hundred  to  the  acre,  trailied  spirally  to  posts 
six  or  seven  feet  high.  My  crop  was  a  complete  failure ;  I  did 
not  sell  five  dollars'  worth  of  grapes,  and  I  should  have  had  two 
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or  more  tons.  The  foliage  mildewed,  the  grapes  rotted,  and- 
there  was  bunch  after  bunch  with  not  one  perfect  berry  upon 
them. 

Take  the  Delaware.  And  right  here  I  widi  to  say,  that  the 
tiieorj  that  the  yine  makes  too  much  wood,  and  is  more  apt  to 
become  diseased  when  oYcr-oropped  and  OTcr-pruned,  will  not* 
apply  to  the  Delaware.  It  is  a  slow  groweiv^makes  but  little 
wood.  I  do  not  haye  to  trim  my  Delaware  extensively,  and  yet 
*  the  Delaware  mildewed  with  me  so  that  I  did  not  get  a  ripe 
bunch  of  grapes.  It  has  mildewed,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  all 
over  this  part  of  the  country  very  badly.  About  the  GreveUing, 
I  say,  nearly  as  my  friend  the  chairman  has  said,  that  it  does 
not  rip^i  its  fruit  well,  and  it  does  not  yield  as  it  did,  though  I 
admire  it  as  a  grape.  Rogers'  15  has  worked  badly  with  me. 
It  is  a  very  rampant  grower  indeed.  It  will  not  bear  cramping. 
You  cannot  confine  it  to  a  stake  and  have  it  do  anything  at  all, 
.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  know  a  vine  that  yielded  seven  hun- 
dred bunches  of  perfectly  well-developed  fruit  that  ripened 
nicely  ;  and  yet  my  large  vine,  that  I  cut  in  on  the  spur  system 
and  train  spirally  fails  entirely.  It  makes  an  immense  amount 
of  wood  and  foliage,  produces  grapes  that  set  sparsely  upon  the 
bunch,  and  then  rot  and  drop  off.  It  is  as  utterly  impossible  to 
grow  them  on  a  post  as  it  is  to  grow  some  other  of  the  more 
rampant  growers  in  that  way,  and  I  should  not  recommend  it. 
If  a  man  wants  to  plant  one  of  tiiese  vines  he  must  give  it  room 
— allow  it  to  grow. 

Rogers'  N04  4  did  not  ripen.  It  is  no  earlier  than  the  Con- 
cord with  me.  Where  it  will  ripen,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  market  grapes — ^not  for  quality,  but  for  appearance.  No. 
19  resembles  it  very  closely,  and  rotted  badly.  No.  3  rotted 
badly.  No.  7  mildewed  so  badly,  that  I  have  thrown  it  off  the 
list.  It  will  lose  every  leaf  before  the  first  of  August.  Nos.  3 
and  9  I  have  thought  consideraUe  of,  though  I  find  that  No.  3 
mildews.  With  regard  to  the  lona,  it  has  never  mildewed  very 
badly,  but  I  have  never  ripened  its  frqjft  so  that  it  was  good; 
It  is  a  grape  of  rare  excelluice*— in  the  mere  matter  of  quality, 
behind  no  grape  in  the  country.  My  Israellas  are  not  well 
established,  but  ev^n  they  mildewed  badly.  My  Hartfoid 
Prolifics,  which  have  never  shown  any  unfavorable  tendency 
until  this  year,  about  the  last  of  July  showed  a  kind  of  rot  that 
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I  did  not  see  on  any  other  variety.  It  bad  spots  of  black,  bitter 
rot,  and  m j  Hitrtfords  did  not  more  th«D  half  ripen  their  frnit 
this  year.  These  Hartfords  were  on  stiff,  gravelly  soil,  well 
drained — a  poor  soil,  and  yet  a  soil  that  I  regard  as  favorable 
to  the  grape — and  a  year  ago,  I  bad  a  magnificent  crop.  There 
were  bundles  weighing  a  pound  on  my  vines,  and  I  found  that 
the  grapes  averaged  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  vine.  The 
vines  were  four  years  old— ^tbree  years  planted.  That  was 
excessive  cropping,  and  may  account,  in  part^  for  the  failure 
this  year. 

One  word  in  regard  to  summer  pruning.  I  plant  my  vines 
six  feet  apart,  and  you  see  I  cannot  allow  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  each  plant.  I  have  therefore  been  in  the  habit  of  pinching 
back  to  the  first  bud  beyond  the  last  bunch.  I  do  that;  usually, 
two  or  three  times  during  the  summer.  This  year,  I  thought  I 
would  adopt  a  different  plan,  and  allow  the  vines  to  make  more 
wood.  Th^  made  laterals  six  feet  long,  and  ran  into  each 
other.  I  have  failed  this  year ;  whether  owing  to  that  or  not, 
I  cannot  say ;  I  think  not.  My  object  was  to  strengthen  the 
Tine  and  let  it  make  more  wood,  and  not  ^confine  it  and  cramp 
it,  as  some  caution  us  against  doing. 

I  have  tried  some  experiments  in  regard  to  manuring*  grapes, 
and  I  think  we  should  manure  very  sparingly  indeed.  You 
cannot  get  any  Diana  fruit,  if  you  manure  it  at  all.  I  took  the 
waste  bristles  from  a  brush  factory  and  used  them  as  a  mulch-^ 
I  did  not  dare  to  plough  them  in,  because,  as  you  know,  they 
are  very  rich  in  nitrogen.  I  used  them  as  a  mulch,  but  after 
they  had  been  there  one  year,  I  became  satisfied  that  they  were 
injurious,  and  raked  them  off.  I  would  not  apply  coarse 
manures,  but  bone-dust,  ashes,  and  old,  thoroughly  decomposed 
stable  manure  can  be  used  with  good  effect. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  best  to  work  the  soil  frequently 
during  the  sunmier  in  the=  vineyard.  I  am  satined  that- 1 
injured  my  grapes  last  year  by  cultivating  the  soil  frequ^iUy 
among  the  vines  during  the  time  of  the  growth  of  the  berry. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  keep  down  the  weeds ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  well  to  go  through  the  vineyard  in  the 
summer,  when  the  roots  are  near  the  sur&ce,  eiven  with  the  cul- 
tivator, which  runs  only  two  or  three  indies  deep,  for  it  will 
tear  up  the  roots.    I  beUeve  it  is  better  to  give  them  a  thorough 
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cultivation  in  the  spring,  and  keep  down  the  weeds  bj  mulching. 
About  this  matter  of  mildew  in  the  foliage,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  anything  to  pie- 
Tent  it.  Sulphur  is  very  highly  recommended,  and  I  have  tried 
it,  but  did  not  see  any  very  great  benefit  resulting  from  it.  It 
is  a  very  singular  thing  that  in  certain  places  there  is  no  mildev. 
I  was  at  Washington  a  while  ago,  and  I  went  down  to  the  expe^ 
imental  gardens.  They  have  a  very  competent  man  in  charge, 
and  he  has  tried  the  experiment  of  building  a  roof  over  hie 
vines,  which  protects  them  from  the  drenching  rains,  and  from 
dew  at  night,  and,  to  some  extent,  from  very  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  Wherever  that  roof  was  I  noticed  that  his  vines 
were  free  from  mildew  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  communication  pub- 
lished by  him  since,  in  which  he  says  that  the  vines  were  entirely 
free  from  mildew  where  they  had  that  protection,  but  his  other 
vines  mildewed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  vine  to  which  Mr.  Bull  referred 
as  growing  upon  his  house.  That  is  just  what  the  grape  wants. 
It  is  not  subject  there  to  the  alternations  and  fluctuations  of  the 
weather.  For  instance,  the  sun  being  in  the  west,  its  rays  fall 
upon  the  house,  tlie  wood  absorbs  the  heat,  and  the  grape  is 
kept  all  the  time  warm.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  theory  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  Allen's  Hybrid,  the 
Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburg,  in  some  instances,  in  the  city, 
which  I  cannot  do  anything  with  in  the  country.  Orapes  need 
protection,  and  if  you  give  them  that  protection  you  will  see 
beneficial  efiects.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  my  men  were 
digging  up  some  stones  in  a  lot  where  we  had  some  melons 
planted,  and  about  one  hill  they  piled  the  stones  six  or  eight 
inches  high«  I  told  them  to  take  them  away,  but  they  said  they 
wanted  to  try  an  experiment,  and  they  did,  and  taught  me  some- 
thing. Those  vines  were  as  large  again,  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
or  two  weeks,  as  the  vines  about  them,  everything  else,  appa^ 
ently,  being  the  same  except  these  stones.  They  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  heat  and  kept  the  melon  vines  warm  through  the 
night.  The  same  is  true  of  grapes.  My  friend  Brown  has  his 
Concords  trained  over  the  rocks  back  of  his  place,  and  his 
grapes  are  all  right ;  he  will  never  fail  to  have  crops.  So  in 
Boston  you  get  not  only  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  but  the 
reflected  heat  from  the  walls  of  buildings. 
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Now,  I  am  going  to  try  this  experiment.  Tou  will  laugh  at 
me,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  care  if  you  do.  I  am  going  to  put  a 
pile  of  stones  a  foot  deep  round  some  of  my  vines,  and'  I  am 
going  to  put  an  acre  of  vines  into  trees.  Hj  object  is  to  get 
fhiit,  and  if  I  can  ^o  it  by  letting  the  vines  run  into  trees  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  ttien  I  will  do  that.  ^  Is  it  feasible,** 
you  ask, "  to  grow  trees  for  that  purpose  ?  WiH  the  vines  grow 
there  without  injuring  the  trees  ?  ^  They  dp  it  in  Italy,  and 
why  should  not  we  ?  I  am  satisfied  of  one  thing,  that  we  prune 
too  much.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  Concord  grape 
will  not  l)ear  all  these  processes  of  pruning  to  which  we  subject 
it.  That  is  rather  a  rampant  grower.  I  am  satisfied  that  that 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  failure  this  year  with  the  Concord. 

One  word  more.  I  do  not  condemn  the  Concord.  More 
than  half  my  vineyard  consists  of  the  Concord  grape.  I  say  it 
is  the  best  grape,  take  it  aU  in  all,  for  market  purposes,  but  I 
say  that  the  grape  for  the  vineyard  is  yet  to  be  introduced  here. 
It  seems  to  me  we  want  a  grape  of  the  size  of  Rogers'  No.  4,  of 
the  quality  of  the  lona,  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Concord — and 
more  so,  because  th^t  rots  in  certain  seasons. 

Mr.  Bull.    You  ask  for  a  good  deefl. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do,  and  I  am  looking  for  just  that  good  deal. 
When  we  get  a  grape  like  that,  we  can  grow  grapes  with  more 
certainty  than  at  the  present  time ;  but,  meanwhile,  we  must 
work  along  and  take  the  best  we  can  get.  There  are  parties 
who  advertise  that  they  have  800,000  seedling  grapes,  and 
everywhere  we  find  sieedling  grapes.  May  we  not  hope  that  out 
of  all  these  we  shall  get  the  grape  we  want  ? 

Mr.  Bhown.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  effect  of  the 
morning  sun.  "What  is  the  value  of  the  morning  sun,  say  until 
ten  o'clock,  as  compared  with  an  equal  time  later  in  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  cannot  answer  very  accurately.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  morning  sun  is  the  best»  A  single  word  in 
regard  to  mildew.  My  experience  agrees  with  that  of  Dthers. 
It  follows  upon  sudden  Changes  in  the  weather.  If  we  have  a 
hot,  scorching  sun,  and  then  a  dhower,  you  will  see  mildew. 

A  Member.  Does  not  this  morning  sun  produce  these 
nidden  changes  which  you  dread  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  can  improve  on 
nature  in  tliat  respect.    The  Almighty'has  arranged  that  matter 
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a  great  deal  better  than  we  could.  We  have  the  sun  gradu- 
ally growing  warmer  and  warmer,  until  it  has  attained  its 
highest  temperature.  It  is  not  that.  But  jou  take  a  day  ia 
summer,  with  the  wind  soutli,  and  your  thermometer  way  up 
among  the  nineties ;  then  comes  a  shower,  the  wind  shifts  to 
the  north,  and  your  mercury  goes  down  until  at  night  it  is  very 
chilly.    These  are  the  changes  to  which  I  refer. 

It  seems  to  me  the  mildew  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  wet 
season.  You  will  find  that  the  mildew  extended  back  into  the 
interior  as  far  as  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  Rochester,  they  had  an 
exceedingly  dry  season,  and  they  had  no  mildew.  The  Dela- 
ware ripened  perfectly.  I  was  in  Missouri,  in  September,  aud 
it  was  very  dry  all  through  that  section  of  country.  At  Mr. 
Husmann's  place,  the  vines  were  free  from  mildew.  Tbe 
Gatawbas  in  the  older  vineyards  were  rotting  badly.  They  had 
been  spurred  in  very  close.  The  new  vineyards,  that  had  only 
borne  three  or  four  years,  bore  healthy  fruit ;  and  I  think  in 
all  directions  where  they  had  a  dry  season,  there  was  very  little 
mildew — scarcely  any  at  all. 

I  was  up  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer 
display  of  fruit  than  I  saw  there.  Rogers'  Hybrids  were  very 
promising.  The  Delaware  grew  finely  ;  some  one  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  grew  more  than  the  Concord.  Coming  back 
East,  I  found  the  grape  was  a  total  failure.  The  excessively 
wet  season  must  be  the  cause. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  I  was  born,  and  have  lived  two-thirds  of 
my  life  in  a  grape-growing  country,  and  I  feel  deeply  interested 
in  the  question,  how  tbe  grape  shall  be  grown  here  successfully. 
But  I  think  it  cannot  be  grown  with  perfect  success  until  a 
*  prejudice  which  exists  throughout  the  whole  country  is  ove^ 
come.  It  is  because  I  know  that  it  is  a  prejudice  that  I  would 
openly  speak  about  it.  Wine-growing  countries  are  the  regions 
where  temperance  prevails;  where  there  is  no  drunkenness. 
They  are  countries  where  the  traveller  is  helped  to  a  glass  of 
wine  to  warm  and  strengthen  him;  they  are  countries  where 
the  clergyman  holds  it  to  be  an  act  of  charity  to  give  a  glass  of 
wine  to  him  who  needs  comfort.  That  is  the  character  of  wine- 
growing countries.  Here,  the  use  of  wine  is  considered  a  sin, 
and  men  who  use  it  are  considered  men  not  deserving  to  be  in 
tbe  company  of  gentlemen.    Now,  I  will  say,  that  before  I  came 
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to  this  countrjy  now  twenty  years  ago,  I  had  neyer  taken  a 
glass  of  water  over  a  meal  in  my  life ;  and  I  will  say  another 
thing,  that  as  long  as  I  have  lived  (and  I  am  sixty,)  I  have 
never  been  flushed  by  the  use  of  wine ;  I  will  not  speak  of 
drunkenness.  I  know"  that  my  mother  gave  her  children 
(myself  among  the  rest,)  wine  as  soon  as  they  were  weaned, 
and  I  know  that  I  have  done  the  same  with  my  own  children. 
But,  gentlemen,  until  you  have  overcome  the  prejudice  which 
exists  throughout  the  country  against  the  use  of  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grape,  as  a  daily  beverage,  you  will  never  bring  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  to  its  right  foundation,  and  you  will 
not  receive  from  that  crop  the  return  you  are  entitled  to  obtain. 
In  countries  where  the  grape  is  cultivated  as  the  principal  crop, 
the  product  from  the  sale  of  the  grape  is  not  the  chief  reward 
for  the  culture,  it  is  the  wine  ;  and  you  will  not  be  thoroughly 
successful^  you  will  not  have  that  variety  of  grape,  you  will  npt 
have  those  diversified  modes  of  cultivation,  which  will  secure 
its  production  on  a  large  scale,  untU  you  have  introduced  the 
use  of  wine  as  a  daily  beverage  in  every  household,  and  as  the 
most  wholesome  beverage  'that  can  be  added  to  any  other 
manufactured  article  of  food. 

Mr.  Keyes.  I  tliink  we  can  say  that  we  are  getting  bravely 
over  that  prejudice  in  Massachusetts. 

Professor  Agassiz.  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  use  of  liquor  is  a  thing  uncommon  in  wine-growing 
countries.  It  is  only  in  those  places  where  wme  cannot  be  had 
cheap  that  brandy  or  alcohol  in  various  shapes  is  taken  as  a  sub- 
stitute. That  is  not  what  I  advocate.  The  evil  results  of  the 
use  of  .distilled  liquors  I  know  as  well  as  any  other  man.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  I  need  to  insist  upon  that,  in  order  to  justify 
the  remarks  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  unadul- 
terated product  of  the  grape  in  the  shape  of  pure  wine. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  was  thinking,  after  I  sat  down,  that  the  pruning 
of  the  grape  has  a  very  close  relation  to  the  disease  of  the  vine. 
For  instance,  our  friend,  Mr.  Hyde,  who  has  closely  pruned  the 
Concord,  has  suffered  severely — ^worse  than  any  other  person  I 
have  heard  of.  In  my  experience,  those  vines  which  were  not 
pruned  heavily  escaped.  Now  there  is  a  proper  relation  in  this 
matter  which  I  do  not  think,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  been  able 
to  understand ;  and  one  reason  for  it  is  the  different  habits  of 
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the  li^retit  kinds  of  grape  in  the  dtatteir  of  groirtli.  ttie  etow- 
gfroWing  Delairare  efhcmld  scarcely  be  touched  with  a  knife ;  and 
yert  some  sloir-^owtng  rines  tnnst  be  pruned  in  moderation  in 
order  to  get  hardy  and  matare  wood,  or  you  ran  into  mischief. 
Weak  wood  will  grow  scanty  fruit,  will  not  mature  it  property, 
the  evil  grows  worse  and  worse,  and  yo^  lose  your  vine  at  last 
These  things  all  roquiro  observation,  experience,  skill,  on  the 
part  of  the  grower,  und,  as  I  say,  they  are  so  qualified  by  difib^ 
tot  circumstances — hardiness  of  grape,  rigor  of  growlh,  length 
of  season  required  to  ripen  its  wood  bxlA  mature  its  fruit ;  in 
toe  word,  you  have  to  adapt  your  method  to  each  vine  so  abso- 
l^tety  that  no  fixed  rule  can  prevail. 

Now,  then,  if  pruning  the  vine  Will  affbct  its  health,  that  Is 
an  important  subject  to  be  considered.  Let  us  look  at  that  t 
moment.  The  best  Dekwiire  grapes  that  were  exhibited  at  cfat 
cattle^/how,  m  October,  were  brought  by  t,  plain  farmer  who 
knew  &(yftiing  about  grapes,  Who  had  not  pruned  it  at  all,  bat 
let  it  grow  up  into  an  adjacent  tree,  fie  said  it  had  got  out  of 
his  hands,  and  so,  instead  of  trying  to  rostram  it,  he  took  a 
whole  cartload  of  compost  and  tipped  it  up  on  the  root.  (Tb& 
Delawaro  must  have  high  feed  or  you  cttnnot  do  knything  with 
it.)  That  vine  grew  remarkably ,•  bore  a  large  crop  for  a  Dela- 
ware, (which  does  not  grow  a  large  crop,)  and  the  ^est  anA 
largest  bunches  I  have  ever  ^en. 

Pruning  muift  depend,  to  some  extent,  al^,  on  how  you  tram 
your  vine.  Tf  you  train  it  on  a  pole  you  aro  limited  to  your  six 
feet ;  or,  say  you  have  two  stems,  to  your  twelve  feet.  You  are 
immediately  brought  into  this  diiCficuIty,  that  you  must  prone 
doctely,  because  you  have  not  room  for  your  branches  to  extend ; 
your  vineyard  would  be  a  swamp,  and  you  cc^ld  not  ge%  among 
the  vines ;  you  must  continue  to  summer  pinch,  also,  which  is 
the  very  thing  you  want  to  avoid,  except  the  first  pnching, 
Wlrich  is  legitimate.  When  your  branches  are  only  one  or  two 
feet  long,  and  your  blossom  buds  aro  set,  you  can  j^nch  off  the 
end  'and  the  sap  ^s  sent  back  to  the  bunches,  and  the  growing 
leaves,  llien  young  and  able  to  expand  easily,  will  grow  broad 
and  large.  Now  the  end  bud  pushes  again,  and  what  do  you 
do  ?  You  pinch  it  i^in.  Your  mischief  begins  then.  You 
must  let  it  grow,  for  that  reason  I  do  not  use  the  pole.  You 
must  have  extension.    I  think  the  pole  wffl  do  for  the  Delaware, 
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aud  Its  it  does  not  malce  puch  wogd^  the  fruili  wiU  UQt,  l^e  shel- 
tered by  the  foli^tge  so  much  as  to  wt^rc^pt  the  raya  of  tl>e  sun. 
'  But  if  you  have  a  stroing-g;roii^ing  gra^e,  like  the  {Rogers'  or 
Concord,  you  must  adopt  another  method.  Tak^  tlie  espalieir* 
Let  it  run  north  and  south,  if  possible,  heoau^e  you  get  x^q^Q 
heat  to  the  root  in  that  way,  and  then  traiu  on  the  espcdiern  Qn<^ 
arm  or  two,  as  you  please.  Ija  the  method  qopied  from  FraucOi 
which  has  recently  been  popular,  the  serer^Ji  arm^  ijrom  tb^  vine 
are  led  off  diagonally,  one  above  the  other,  commenqing  uear 
the  ground,  and  gpmg  on  until  the  upper  ariu,  in  it^a  diagoual 
course,  reaches  the  top  of  the  espalier ;  the  ne2^^  on^  wiU  b^,  of 
course,  a  little  under  it,  and  so  your  espalier  is  all  oovered|  apd 
you  spur  that  whole  length.  Now,  then,  whether  you  have  two 
arms  or  one,  whether  these  diagonal  branches  are  single  or 
double — going  both  ways^these  spurs  will  make  long  shoots  iu 
the  summer  time,  which,  if  you  do  not  piuQh  them,  will  grow 
into  these  wide  spaces,  and  ultimately  they  will  nearly  or  quite 
reach  the  middle  of  these  spaces  betweeu  the  espaliers.  Wbeu 
you  come  to  the  time  of  pruning  you  must  not  prune  your  spurs 
too  close,  for  if  you  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes,  or  eveu  three,^ 
if  the  wood  is  strong,  you  wiU  find  you  wiU  not  get  so  luucb^ 
fruit  the  next  year,  nor  the  best  fruit.  Let  me  speak  of  thf) 
Concord  in .  particular — the  variety  I  have  had  the  mo$te;£pe- 
rience  with ;  but  the  same  argument  wiU  apply  to  all  the  strongs 
growing  kinds.  You  should  leave  your  spurs  far  enough  apart 
to  prevent  their  crowding  each  other  tlie  coming  season,  They 
should  be,  if  possible,  twelm  inches  apart,  and  not  less  than  five 
buds  should  be  left.  I  have  left  the  whole  pf  the  fruit-bearing 
wood  on  some  of  my  old  vines  this  season,  and  from  n\y  e;ipe- 
rience  I  believe  it  is  the  best  way.  Now,  then,  the  coming  year 
thesa  spurs,  which  are  extending  put  from  the  espalier,  should 
be  led  out  laterally,  on  the  line  of  the  espalier,  so  that  they 
aball  not  go  forward  into  tlie  open  space  so  miich  as  to  crowd  it. 
Again,  your  upper  branches,  which  formerly  lay  upon  the  upper 
bar  of  the  espalier,  will  grow  into  this  space  if  you  do  not  sum-? 
mer  pinch  tliem.  You  see  the  reason,  then,  for  these  spurs 
being  put  so  far  apart  as  twelve  inches,  so  that  the  leaves  will 
not  lie  upon  each  other,  and  so  perish  lor  want  of  air.  If  mil-r 
dew  appears,  and  your  upper,  leaves  go,  you  have  a  large  body 
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of  foliage  on  the  long-growing  shoots  below  them,  which  have 
been  saved  from  mildew  bj  the  shelter  of  the  upper  ones. 

Let  me  saj,  in  regard  to  the  Concord,  that  up  to  this  year  I 
hare  ripened  mj  whole  crop  without  rot,  except  here  and  there 
a  berry,  and  without  mildew.  This  year  one-third  part,  perhaps, 
of  a  bunch  would  be  unripe  and  unfit  for  market.  The  unripe 
berries  were  scattered  in  the  bunch ;  thej  ripened  unequally,  so 
that  they  were  not  marketable.  Still  this  is  the  eighteenth  year 
since  my  Concord  first  bore,  and  it  is  the  first  year  it  ever  failed 
to  ripen  its  whole  crop.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  me  a  crop 
during  the  whole  eighteen  years. 

Let  me  say  a  word,  in  passing,  about  the  profits  of  grape- 
growing.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  that  direction. 
I  find  it  the  most  certain  crop  I  grow.  It  never  has  failed.  I 
expect,  confidently,  from  five  to  seven  tons  to  the  acre  ;  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  made  so  small  a  crop  as  half  that.  Suppose  you 
take  three  tons  to  the  acre,  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  there  is  |600 
an  acre ;  at  five  cents  a  pound,  9300  to  the  acre.  A  constant 
income,  observe.  The  crop  does  not  fail.  It  did  not  fail  this 
year ;  it  suffered.  In  those  two  instances  where  the  destruction 
was  absolute,  it  was  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  method 
of  culture ;  scientific,  I  grant  you,  according  to  the  books — 
quite  too  much  so,  but  not  the  best  method,  in  my  judgment. 
Take  half  a  crop,  three  tons  to  the  acre,  at  five  cents  a  pound, 
and  you  have  a  constant  income  of  9300  to  the  acre.  Tell  me 
what  husbandry  will  pay  so  well  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  A  great  many  thin^  will  pay  better.  Straw- 
berries will  pay  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  will  not  combat  your  proposition,  but  I  will 
state  what  I  have  learned  about  it,  upon  inquiry.  You  will 
observe,  the  grape  requires  very  little  labor,  very  little  care. 
You  plough  in  spring  and  keep  down  the  weeds  in  summer ; 
your  vine  is  hardy  ;  you  never  take  it  down  ;  there  is  no  tying 
up,  it  fastens  itself  there  ;  you  let  it  run  into  space.  You  do 
not  put  on  much  manure.  You  want  a  little  dressing— lime, 
phosphate,  in  some  form,  wood-ashes,  and,  if  your  vine  grows 
weak,  some  nitrogenous  manure — ^perhaps  guano  and  ashes 
would  be  the  best.  The  cost,  then,  of  manuring  and  keeping 
your  vineyard  up  to  the  time  of  harvest  (I  am  testifying  from 
my  long  experience,  and  other  grape-growers  will  corroborate 
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the  statement,)  is  not  greater  than  that  of  making  a  com  crop. 
When  you  come  to  the  harvest,  your  grapes  may  be  picked  by 
invalids,  old  people,  children,  just  as  well  as  by  strong  men. 
It  costs  you  very  little  to  harvest.  After  harvesting,  if  you 
want  to  make  your  grapes  into  wine,  you  can  make  600  gallons 
in  a  week  or  so,  going  through  all  the  processes,  with  an 
ordinary  press,  like  a  portable  cider  press.  If  you  send  the 
grapes  to  market,  you  would  want  them  picked  carefully,  and 
it  would  be  mor9  trouble.  They  have  brought  in  the  market, 
when  perfectly  ripe,  twenty  cents  a  pound.  The  market  broke 
down  this  year,  not  with  an  over  supply  (because  there  was  not 
an  over  supply,  nor  so  many  as  last  year,)  but  because  they 
were  really  not  fit  to  eat;  the  season  had  spoiled  them. 
Persons  who  ate  them  found  that,  instead  of  being  digestible, 
healthful,  comforting,  they  were  the  opposite,  therefore  they 
would  not  buy  them,  and  therefore  the  market  broke  down. 
I  have  no  idea  that  so  low  an  average  price  as  ten  cents  a 
pound  can  ever  be  reached.  I  have  no  idea  of  it,  because 
I  remember  that,  thirty  years  ago,  the  market  price  of  ripe 
Isabellas  was  but  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  now,  with  the  abun- 
dant supply  that  we  have  froni  the  West,  they  sold,  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  for  ten  and  twelve  cents  a  pound ;  in 
some  rare  instances,  very  perfect  bunches  sold  for  a  shilling 
and  .twenty  cents  a  pound.  Now,  the  Concord,  or  any  other 
grape,  should  be  sent  to  market  only  in  its  best  condition. 
Your  best  and  handsomest  bunches  are  the  profitable  ones  to 
sell ;  they  will  bring  you  the  most  money.  The  remainder  you 
should  make  into  wine.  There  are  many  reasons  why  you 
should  do  this,  I  think.  In  the  first  pl&ce,  it  saves  you  from  all 
loss  from  imperfect  bunches ;  they  are  turned  into  money, 
through  the  wine.  You  want  to  sell  the  wine ;  but  if  every 
man  makes  his  own  wine,  out  of  his  own  vineyard,  from  the 
imperfect  grapes  which  he  cannot  send  to  market,  my  word  for 
it,  you  will  not  drink  those  intoxicating  drinks  which  it  is  the 
habit  of  our  people  now  to  use,  because,  as  I  think,  they  do  not 
have  these  wholesome  drinks  of  domestic  manufacture.  You 
have  had  testimony  to  that  effect  from  gentlemen  who  must  be 
accepted  as  authority  in  this  matter.  In  the  work  I  have 
quoted,  Denman^s  work,  on  "  The  Vine  and  its  Uses,"  there 
are  abundant  quotations  from  eminent  travellers,  physicians 
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and  others,  in  wine-growing  coantries,  all  going  to  prove  that 
wli#re  the  vine  is  found,  in  most  abundance,  there  is  no  intem- 
perance; that  the  people  are  healthy,  temperate,  tlirifty  and 
cheerful.  A  clergyman  of  this  iState,  who  passed  two  years  in 
France  for  his  health,  going  all  over  it,  for  the  most  part  on 
foot,.told  me  that  in  all  the  wine  districts  he  found  temperance, 
but  the  moment  he  got  into  those  districts  where  the  grape 
eould  not  be  grown^  where  they  drank  beer  and  brandy  distilled 
from  the  potato,  and  from  beet-waste,  there  hQtfound  intemper- 
ance immediately*  And  that  is  the  universal  testimony.  Now, 
all  the  world  will  have  stimulants,  for  necessities ;  for  debUity 
arising  from  sickness,  or  age,  or  that  form  of  disease — if  it  is  a 
disease — dyspepsia,  where  you  cannot  digest  your  food.  Physi- 
cians prescribe  stimulants,  and  until  an  abundant  supply  of 
wine  is  made,  these  noxious  drinks  will  be  used.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  not  only  better  for  us  to  use  wine,  but  better  for 
the  cause  of  temperance.  I  believe  that,  and  I  have  acted  upon 
it.  My  cellar  is  full  of  wine.  I  will  not  sell  it  against  the  law. 
If  the  law  never  permits  me  to  sell  it,  it  will  stay  there  until 
my  friends  help  me  to  drink  it.  I  might  have  received  as  much 
money,  perhaps  more,  for  my  fruit  upon  the  spot,  but  I  thought 
I  would  work  out  the  problem  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  temperance.  I  was  once  an  ardent  temper- 
ance man,  and  believed  and  said  that  spirits  should  never  be 
used  by  anybody,  sick  or  well.  I  believed  it,  honestly,  and  I 
urged  it  upon  our  people.  By-and-by,  I  fell  sick  myself,  and 
my  physician  said,  ^^  You  must  take  spirit  with  your  dinner.'' 
I  objected ;  said  I  could  not  do  it ;  that  I  did  not  believe  in  it ; 
that  I  had  always  preached  the  other  doctrine,  and  I  would  not 
do  it  I  did  not  do  it ;  for  a  whole  ye^  I  suffered,  until  I  was 
finally  driven  to  it,  and  then  t  began  to  think  that  possibly  I 
might  be  mistaken.  Now,  since  it  is  certain  that  stimulants 
must  be  had,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  supplant  those  which 
we  have,  which  lead  to  intoxication,  and  have  a  wholly  different 
effect  upon  the  system  from  pure  domestic  wines,  by  wines 
made  in  our  own  land.  They  will  be  light.  Wine  cannot  be 
transporte4  unless  it  is  strong,  and  therefore  the  foreign  wines 
are  strong. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  question.    There  are  other 
aspects  of  this  question  which  I  should  like  to  touch  upon, 
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espocially  that  to  which  my  friend  Hyde  has  referred^  in  bis  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  getting,  throagh  Repro- 
duction by  seed,  better  grapes  than  we  have  got  now.  I  should 
like  also  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  cross-breeding,  or  hybrid- 
ization ;  but  I  have  already  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
as  the  usual  time  of  adjournment  has  arrived,  I  will  move  that 
we  adjourn  until  2  o^clock. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the 
afternoon. 

AFrSRNOON    SESSION. 

The  Board  met  at  2  o'clock,  Capt.  Moobe  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Brown,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bull  one  question — 
whether  his  poor  grapes  make  good  wine  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  it  takes  the  best  grapes  to  make  good 
wine.  Poor  grapes  will  make  the  best  vinegar.  Vinegar  made 
from  wine  is  superior  to  that  made  from  cider.  It  carries  the 
flavor  of  the  grape,  and  is  generally  worth  twice  as  much  in  the 
market. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Hyde  says  he  wants  a  grape  that  shall  be 
hardy,  handsome,  large  and  excellent.  Well,  we  shall  have  it 
in  time ;  but  that  is  a  work  of  time.  Your  seedling  is  a  good 
many  years  coming  into  fruit,  and  when  you  get  it  it  may  have 
some  qualities  that  you  do  not  want.  I  think  we  have  good 
ground  to  hope  that  we  shall  find  it  in  the  end,  for  out  of  the 
many  thousand  seedlings  which  I  have  raised,  I  have  twenty  or 
thirty,  all  of  which  are  better  than  the  Concord  and  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  parent,  and  some  of  which,  grandchildren  of  the 
Concord,  are  of  exquisite  quality,  perfectly  hardy,  and  ripen 
before  the  end  of  August.  I  take  this  method.  If  I  have  a 
grape  which  is  eminently  large  and  handsome,  but  not.  of  quite 
so  good  quality  as  I  want,  I  plant  the  seeds  of  that  grape, 
(making  a  proper  record  of  it,)  and  grow  them,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  equally  large  grapes  among  its  seedlings,  and 
some  one  of  better  quality.  If  I  have  one  eminently  beautiful, 
but  not  equal  in  other  respects  to  what  I  want,  I  plant  the  seeds 
of  that  by  themselves,  (keeping  the  same  record.)  So  I  follow 
up  all  divergencies  just  as  you  keep  the  record  of  each  family 
of  your  blood  stock  when  breeding  them.  I  keep  each  variety 
by  itself,  instead  of  promiscuously  throwing  them  together.    I 
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keep  the  white  grape  hj  itself,  the  black  grape  bj  itself,  the 
early  by  itself,  the  large  and  handsome  by  itself,  and  each 
quality  by  itself.  I  follow  them  all  up  and  put  them  upon  the 
record,  and  breed  in  successive  generations  from  that  point  fbr- 
ward.  In  that  way  you  may  be  sure  of  hardy  vines ;  in  that 
way  you  may  ultimately  get,  I  hope,  all  those  qualities  in  the 
grape  which  are  so  much  desired. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  seeds  be  put,  in  the 
autumn,  into  a  pot,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
will  vegetate  readily,  to  gain  by  that  method  the  winter  growth. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  a  wise  method.  I  think  a  seedling  bom 
in  a  hot-house  and  nursed  in  that  atmosphei:e  is  very  likely  to 
be  debilitated.  I  know  that  if  they  grow  in  the  open  air  they 
are  almost  certain,  (in  my  experience  I  should  say  absolutely 
certain,)  to  be  hardy,  at  least,  and  of  vigorous  growth.  The 
quality  will  be  various,  to  be  sure,  but  you  will  be  sure  of  that 
prime  necessity,  hardiness. 

My  method  is  this.  In  the  autun^n,  I  prepare  a  bed  with  the 
spade,  turning  over  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  the  spade.  I 
enrich  it  with  phosphate  of  lime,  with  wood-ashes,  and  with 
nitrogenous  manure.  You  may  use  saltpetre  or  nitre.  Night- 
soil,  well  composted,  is  perhaps  equal  to  any  other.  I  make 
the  bed  rich,  so  that  when  the  young  seedling  starts,  it  may 
find  abundant  nutriment.  I  plant  my  seeds  in  this  bed.  In 
the  spring,  when  they  start,  the  young  leaves  are  very  tender, 
and  must  be  shaded,  at  first,  from  the  hot  sun.  After  they 
have  two  or  three  leaves,  they  require  no  more  care,  except,  if 
the  season  prove  very  dry,  an  occasional  watering.  I  leave 
them  in  that  seed  bed  usually  two  years,  during  which  time 
they  make  strong  roots,  get  well  established,  and  make  a  good 
piece  of  ripe  afad  strong  wood.  Then  I  transplant  them.  Tliey 
need  not  be  more  than  two  feet  apart,  because  they  will  shield 
each  other  from  the  hot  sun  at  that  distance,  and  you  will  have 
so  many  to  reject,  that  there  will  be  space  enough  for  the 
remainder.  The  soil  is  prepared  as  you  would  prepare  it  for 
corn,  with  the  addition  (which  must  not  be  forgotten,)  of  phos- 
phates and  wood-ashes.  There  they  grow,  two,  three,  or  four 
years  more.  I  have  had  them  remain  ten  years  sometimes, 
before  bearing,  but  rarely.  In  the  fifth  or  six  year,  they  will 
bear,  and  when  they  get  their  first  bunch,  you  will  be  able  to 
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say  pretty  nearly  what  they  are  going  to  be; — not  quite, 
because,  as  they  .grow  older,  the  quality,  etc.,  improves.  If  it 
is  good  at  first,  you  may  be  sure  it  will  be  better  afterwards. 
But  among  them  you  will  find  a  great  many  which  will  revert 
back  to  the  wild  stock  from  which  they  sprung.  Some  of  them 
will  be  wilder  than  anything  you  ever  saw  before,  in  the  first 
generation.  I  had  some  of  the  Plymouth  County  white  grape 
sent  to  me — ^beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  very  good  to  eat ;  and 
I  expected  confidently  to  get  from  them  a  large,  fine  and 
improved  white  grape.  I  obtained  two  hundred  seedlings ; 
I  had  fifty  fruitful  ones,  and  not  one  of  them  was  white.  They 
were  black,  mostly ;  two  or  three  were  red  or  brown.  Some  of 
them  were  sweet,  but  not  a  sufficient  advance  to  prompt  me  to 
go  on  with  that  experiment,  because  I  had  already  got  beyond 
the  second  generation  with  the  family  I  was  experimenting 
upon. 

Let  me  say  another  word  about  famous  grapes.  There  is  not 
to  my  knowledge,  in  this  country  (though  hundreds  have  been 
raised,)  a  seedling  from  the  Isabella  equal  to  the  parent.  It  is 
not,  in  other  words,  a  good  breeder.  That  has  been  true,  until 
recently,  if  it  is  not  true  now  (I  believe  it  to  be  true  now,)  of 
the  Catawba.  Though  it  has  given  seedlings  bearing  larger 
berries,  it  has  never  yet  given  a  grape  equal  to  itself  for  the 
table  or  wine,  unless  the  seedling  which  Mr.  Poesel  the  Qerman 
wine-maker  at  the  West,  has  on  trial  should  prove  to  be  a  better 
grape  than  the  Catawba. 

Mr.  Htde.    The  Diana  is  from  the  Catawba. 
Mr.  BiTLL.    It  is ;  but  the  great  majority  do  not  consider  it 
equal  to  the  Catawba  to-day.    I  like  it ;  it  has  a  peculiar  flavor, 
most  agreeable  to  me ;  but  I  never  saw  a  Diana  equal  to  tho 
Catawbas  we  had  on  the  dinner-table  to-day. 

Now  the  Catawba  is  better  in  some  localities  than  others ;  and 
so,  also,  the  Diana.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Diana  that  at  the 
South  it  is  superior  to  the  Catawba.  I  can  well  imagine  that  to 
be  true,  because  sqU  and  climate  have  great  efibct  upon  the 
quality  of  the  grape.  I  have  seen  Isabella  grapes  grown  iu  one 
location  so  sour  you  could  not  eat  them ;  and  I  have  seen 
Isabella  grapes  grown  in  another  location— :in  Boston,  on  the 
side  of  a  house — that  were  exquisite.  Location,  season,  soil, 
vigor  of  vine,  mode  of  pruning — all  these  go  into  the  quality  of 
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the  fruit  at  last.  But  wherever  a  family  of  grape«  is  found  that 
does  produce  better  grapes  thaa  the  parent,  that  would  be  tho 
best  to  work  with.  The  Concord  has  already  produced,  in  other 
hands  than  mine,  admirable  grapes.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Pennsyl- 
yania,  has  grown,  from  seeds  which  I  sent  him  in  1856,  a  largo 
white  grape,  described  as  sweet  as  honey,  and  large  and  baad- 
some  in  bunch.  I  have  seedlings  from  the  Concord  better  thaa 
it,  and  grandchildren  better  than  the  children. 

Now  if,  in  four  generations,  I  have  made  that  constant 
improvement,  then  I  think  we  may  be  encouraged  to  believe 
that  sometime  in  the  future,  though  we  may  not  see  it,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  grapes  equal 
to  the  choicest  of  those  in  Europe.  An  eminent  French  gentle- 
man told  me,  after  eating  some  very  ripe  and  fine  Concords  at 
my  house,  that  he  believed  we  should  have  the  best  grape  in  tho 
world  and  the  best  wine  in  the  world.  It  would  not  be  like  the 
wine  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  would  be  better.  He 
explained  that  the  too  pronounced  flavor  of  our  gri^  would  be 
ameliorated  to  a  rich  flavor,  that  would  surpass  the  simple 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  the  European  grape.  I  think  our 
friend  Mr.  Flint,  who  saw  the  White  Biessling  in  Germany,  has 
stated  that  he  found  it  harsh ;  and  yet  is  a  good  wine  grape. 
That  seems  to  be  true  of  the  grape — ^that  if  it  be  harsh  for  the 
palate,  and  even,  unfit  for  the  table,  it  may  yet  make  excellent 
wine.  That  is  the  case  with  the  grape  that  makes  port  wine« 
It  is  almost  inedible  it  is  so  rough,  yet  the  wine,  when  old 
enough,  is  the  finest  wine  in  the  world. 

Now  I  want  the  members  of  the  Board  to  help  me  work  eut 
this  problem,  because,  in  the  multiplied  instances  of  reproduc- 
tion, we  shall  be  more  sure  to  meet  with  perfect  success.  If 
you  grow  a  seedling  in  soil  like  mine,  and  a  location  like  mine, 
and  where  all  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  weather  are  the 
same  always,  it  gets  fitted  to  these  conditions,  perhaps,  and 
accomplishes  what  it  is  equal  to  under  them ;  but  if  it  be  grown 
under  other  circumstances,  in  other  soil,  some  of  which  would 
be  more  favorable,  in  a  difierent  climate,  if,  in  short,  you  bring 
it  under  the  efiect  of  different  influences,  you  would  be  likely 
to  have  a  difierent  and  possibly  better  result.  You  muUiflg  the 
chances  of  success. 
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I  met  a  veteran  pomologist  in  Boston  who  had  recently  heen 
to  1)ie  West  and  to  Europe,  who  is  pretty  confident  that  the 
Concord  is  a  hybrid,  and  who  believes  in  hybridization  as  the 
only  method  of  improving  the  fruit,  and  that  seedlings  appar- 
ently not  hybridized  have  been  accidentally  hybridized  by  birds 
or  in  some  other  way.  He  helieves  that  the  improved  pears  are 
to  be  the  result  of  such  hybridization,  either  done  on  purpose  or 
by  accident.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  pear  and  other  large- 
blossomed  fruits,  !t  is  very  possible,  because  large  insects  can 
]get  into  them,  and,  going  from  one  to  the  other,  may  carry  the 
pollen  of  one,  when  it  is  ripe,  to  the  stigma  of  the  other,  the 
pollen  of  which  Is  not  ripe.  But  with  the  grape  it  is  different. 
Kol  only  is  the  blossom  so  delicate  and  frail  that  it  will  not  sup- 
port an  insect  of  any  size,  but  the  pollen  Is  ripe,  almost  uni- 
formly, before  the  calyx  is  thrown  off;  and  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing off  the  calyx  the  pollen  is  distributed  upon  the  stigma,  and 
it  is  instantly  impregnated  by  that  act.  The  warm  sun  in  mid- 
day gives  the  calyx  a  sudden  impulse  and  it  jQies  off;  if  you 
have  a  magnifier  in  your  hand  you  can  see  a  delicate  cloud  of 
"dust  in  the  air ;  and  if  there  is  a  grain,  of  pollen  deposited  upon 
the  stigma  it  is  instantly  impregnated.  Occasionally  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  anthers  will  throw  off  the  calyx  before  the  pollen  is 
ready,  and  in  that  case  you  can  impregnate  it ;  or  if  by  any 
accident  the  pollen  from  another  gra|)e  vine  should  fall  upon  it, 
it  Would  be  impregnated.  These  circumstances  would  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  occur  together ;  but  still,  it  is  not  impossible. 
There  are  other  cases  where  spontaneous  cross-impregnation  is 
possible,  without  the  aid  of  man.  Suppose  you  take  an  Oporto 
grape,  which  has  naturally  defective  stamens ;  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  vigor  enough  to  throw  off  the  calyx  in  due  season,  so 
that  oftentimes  there  are  but  three  or  four  berries  set  upon  a 
whole  bunch;  and. yet  the  germs  were  there,  and  tlie  stigmas 
were  ready  to  be  impregnated.  Now  those  unimpregnated  stig- 
mas nught  have  the  pollen  from  another  vine  shaken  upon  them 
by  the  wind,  or  in  some  other  way,  and  thus  cross-impregnation 
takes  place. 

I  think  the  better  method  is,  to  watch  your  vine  until  some 
of  the  calices  begin  to  fall,  and  then,  with  a  delicate  pair  of 
tweezers  take  them  off,  and  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  cut 
away  the  stamens,  and  impregnate  artificially.    That  can  be 
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done,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier.  I  have  explored 
this  matter  pretty  carefully.  I  have  observed  with  great 
patience,  in  two  cases,  this  yery  thing.  I  have  raised  hybrids; 
and  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  through  all  this  careful  method. 
I  have  spent  the  time,  under  glass,  where  I  could  see,  from  that 
moment  in  the  morning,  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
advancing  sunlight,  the  blossoms  began  to  throw  off  the  calices 
until  that  time  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  ceased  to  be  thrown 
off  (usually  from  nine  o'clock  until  four,)  with  a  powerful 
magnifier,  and  an  assistant  to  help  me,  watching  this  process, 
and  attempting  to  effect  this  artificial  impregnation ;  and  I 
have  seen  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  is  instant  impreg- 
nation. In  the  tenth  case,  whether  you  take  off  the  calyx  your- 
self, or  find  one  where  the  pollen  on  the  anthers  has  not 
effloresced,  but  is  close  and  compact,  you  will  introduce  Uie 
pollen  from  the  other  grape.  You  cut  away  tliese  stamens, 
and  with  a  delicate  camel's  hair  pencil,  put  the  pollen  on  the 
stigma.  In  two  hours  after  the  pollen  has  been  put  upon  the 
stigma,  you  will  see  the  germ,  which  was  before  perfect  in  form, 
begin  to  swell  irregularly,  so  that,  under  a  powerful  magnifier, 
it  will  look  like  a  swollen  specimen  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul- 
eme  pear.  If  not  impregnated,  it  will  retain  its  form  until  it 
perishes. 

Hybridzation,  then,  is  possible.  It  is  a  work  of  skill  and 
patience,  but  is  not  impossible.  I  stated  to  you  at  Greenfield, 
that  I  suspected  that  Mr.  Rogers  had  not  succeeded  in  hybrid- 
izing, but  that  he  had  done  exactly  what  I  had  done ;  that  he 
had  taken  a  seedling  from  the  wild  grape,  and  raised  seedlings 
from  that,  which  he  supposed  hybridized,  and  got,  in  the  second 
generation,  those  successes,  as  I  had  got  the  Concord  in  the 
second  generation  from  my  experiments.  That  was  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hovey,  and  the  opinion  entertained  by 
eminent  grape-growers  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
country.  I  supposed  that  to  be  true  at  that  time.  But  I  am 
perfectly  sensible  now,  from  long  experience  with  Mr.  Rogers' 
grapes,  that  he  did  hybridize  the  vine.  It  is  much  to  his  honor 
and  to  the  credit  of  his  skill  that  he  has  succeeded  so  laigely 
and  so  well,  that  he  has  done  the  public  such  service. 

Suppose  you  have  hybridized,  however,  you  have  crossed  your 
native,  vigorous  stock  with  a  foreign  stock,  to  obtain  tlie  fine 
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quality  of  the  foreign  stock*  But  you  do  more  than  that ;  you 
infect  the  native  vigor  of  the  original  vine  with  the  delicacy  of 
constitution  of  the  foreign  vine ;  and  accordingly  it  happens 
that  these  hybrids,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  without  excep- 
tion, require  protection  in  the  winter.  Some  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
hybrids  are  hardy  without  protection  in  some  places ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  an  instance,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  where 
they  have  stayed  out  all  winter  without  losing  their  wood.  I 
have  to  cover  them.  They  are  fine  grapes  and  are  "wortli  tlie 
trouble.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  vineyard  culture  you 
cannot  afford,  where  labor  is  so  costly,  to  take  them  down  by  the 
acre*and  cover  them  up.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be 
possible,  in  time,  to  raise  a  grape  adapted  to  our  climate  out  of 
the  foreign  stock,  even  ;  and  I  ought  to  say  here,  that  a  seedling 
from '  the  Black  Hamburg  is  growing  in  the  open  air  in  Bel- 
mont which  has  borne  fruit  as  large  and  handsome,  and,  the 
originator  thinks,  as  good  as  the  Black  Hamburg.  He  says  he 
covers  it  carefully  in  winter,  but  it  grows  in  the  summer  and 
ripens  its  fruit — ^late,  to  be  sure,  but  still  it  does  ripen  it.  I 
suggested  to  him  that  in  a  favorable  season,  when  he  got  a  per- 
fectly ripened  bunch  and  well  ripened  wood,  that  he  should  take 
the  seeds  and  put  them  in  the  ground,  and  so  continue  to  try  to 
acclimatize  the  grape.  Such  a  thing  seems  possible,  though  the 
process  would  be  slow.  I  would  prefer  the  other  method  of 
dealing  with  our  native  stock,  which  has  the  vigor  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  climate  which  are  necessary  for  us  in  this  rude  North. 
I  should  prefer  to  ameliorate  that  by  successive  reproductions 
from  seed. 

Now,  of  the  pulp  which  surrounds  our  native  grape,  I  will 
say  that,  in  my  belief,  it  is  nature's  provision  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  It  is  a  placenta-like  substance,  which 
nourishes  the  seeds  when,  at  the  end  of  our  short  season,  the 
grape  falls  prematurely.  My  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Concord,  grown  at  Jacksonville,  Ma.,  as  a  friend  there 
advises  me,  has  no  pulp  at  all,  and  is,  to  use  his  precise  words, 
^^  of  exquisite  quality,  and  more  agreeable  to  his  palate  than 
the  Hamburgs  which  he  grows."  K  so,  then,  when  we  shall 
have  a  grape  early  enough  to  ripen  in  the  hecU  of  the  season, 
at  a  time  when  the  climate  is  like  that  at  Jacksonville,  that  may 
attain  that  quality  here.    If  we  can  ripen  the  grape  in  August, 
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we  get  tid  of  flie  palp.  Thftt  is  no  longer  a  problem.  I  have 
done  it.  I  have  grapes  withoat  a  particle  of  pulp  and  of  great 
ddicaej  of  flavor  winch  ripen  in  August,  but  I  have  not  a  late 
grape  which  does  not  have  some  pulp ;  and  this  year,  which  was 
cdd  and  wet,  the  Concord  had  more  pulp  Hian  I  ever  saw  before. 
The  pulp  melts  away,  in  other  words,  in  those  climates  where 
Ihe  season  is  long  eneugh  to  ripen  it  to  perfection,  and  where 
nature  is  no  longer  put  to  the  expedient  of  surrounding  the 
seed  with  it  to  accomplidi  her  purpose  of  reproduction.  Now, 
if  tliat  be  true,  we  have  only  to  get  at  the  right  stock ;  and 
beginning  with  the  earliest  and  bQs(t  specimens  possible,  follow 
reproduction  from  that  until  we  get  a  grape  that  will  ripen  in 
August.  I  Ihink^e  prospect  is  Ml  of  encouragement.  Han 
passes  away,  but  plants  rem£&i ;  and  when  we  have  all  passed 
away  from  this  stage  and  Ihis  fime,  when  so  many  are  in  doubt 
whether  vineyards  can  jet  be  planted  here  to  profit,  our  descend- 
ants w91  see  this  Massachusetts  planted  with  vineyards,  furnish- 
ing grapes  of  excellent  quality  and  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
wine. 

Mr.  Bsims.  I  see  several  gentlemen  who  can  talk  to  us  veiy 
sensibly  on  the  sutgect  of  apples  and  pears.  Some  of  us  would 
Kke  to  hear  something  on  that  subject. 

The  €hairhan.  The  subject  is  open.  I  <tmk  the  members 
of  the  Board  would  like  to  hear  frotn  Mr.  Clement. 

Aba  Olehent,  of  Dracut.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any- 
thing that  will  be  interesting  to  any  one.  It  was  Intimated  to 
me  that  something  might  be  expected  from  me,  and  I  set  myself 
at  work  thinking  over,  the  matter,  to  see  if  there  was  any  branch 
of  the  subjeet,  pertaining  more  particularly  to  apples,  which  I 
had  not  touched  upon  during  the  last  three  years,  in  some  t)f 
the  meetings  of  the  Board.  I  could  scarcely  think  of  anything ; 
and  Ihen,  my  experience  during  the  last  year  has  not  been  very 
encoun^ng.  My  apple  crop  has  been  the  poorest  I  have  had 
for  several  years.  I  had  no  new  varieties  which  came  into 
bearing,  although  I  had  grafted  many,  which  I  was  hoping  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  and  others ;  but  my  hopes 
were  blasted.  Consequently,  I  have  no  new  varieties  to  remark 
upon,  nor  have  I  tried  any  experiments  during  the  last  year 
which  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  question  of  the  cultivdr 
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tion  of  the  apples  or  give  any  encouragement  to  anj  individual 
in  relation  to  the  raising  of  apples. 

But  I  will  remark  upon  one  point  which  was  touched  upon 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Hyde,  this  morning,  namely,  thii  dry  weather 
theory,  as  affecting  the  apple  crop.  I  have  heard  it  broached 
before.  Gentlemen  have  said  to  me,  that  owing  to  the  two  dry 
seasons  that  we  had  in  succession,  the  tissues  of  the  wood  were 
not  sufficiently  matured,  and  consequently  the  fruit  buds  were 
not  in  a  state  to  bring  forth  fruit,  although  they  would  blossom. 
I  thought,  at  first,  that  possibly  there  might  be  something  in 
that ;  but  I  remembered  distinctly  that  I  bad  a  row  of  Hubbard- 
ston  trees,  on  the  upper  side  of  an  orchard,  which  I  planted 
some  seventeen  years  ago,  and  on  the  dry  est  part  of  the  whole 
ground,  which  gave  me,  last  year,  the  best  crop  I  ever  had. 
There  certainly  had  been  no  water  earned  there  by  any  artifi- 
cial means.  I  have  no  doubt  the  ground  there  suffered 
immensely,  and  the  trees  suffered,  by  the  drought  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  yet  they  gave  me  this  large  crop.  There  was  no 
extra  cultivation.  It  is  true,  the  land  was  cultivated  twice  or 
thrice  during  the  season.  I  do  not  let  the  grass  grow  round 
the  trees,  and  cultivate  the  ground  to  keep  it  in  a  tolerably 
loose  condition  about  the  trees,  and  all  over  the  surface,  that  is 
all.  Then  in  the  same  orchard  there  was  one  Minister  tree, 
which  I  planted  for  experiment,  and  which  had  not  failed,  up 
to  that  time,  to  produce  excellent  crops  in  alternate  years — it 
had  not  overborne,  but  just  enough  to  have  a  good  substantial 
crop,  and  they  grew  very  large.  Gentlemen  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  our  exhibitions  for  the  last  ten  years  will 
remember  seeing  some  very  large  Minister  apples  which  I 
exhibited  on  several  occasions  on  the  table  here.  In  1866,  this 
Minister  tree  produced  the  largest  crop  it  ever  had.  They 
were  small  apples,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  not  room  for  them 
to  grow.  I  went  and  pulled  off  a  bushel  when  they  were  the 
size  of  walnuts,  but!  did  not  get  off  quarter  enough.  The 
crop,  consequently,  was  almost  a  failure,  because  of  the  inferior 
size,  and  quality  also.  They  were  never  so  inferior  in  quality. 
Then  I  bad  other  varieties  which  produced  excellent  crops. 
What  I  call  the  Russet  Sweeting,  for  instance,  known  in  some 
localities  as  the  Cathead,  in  some  as  the  Ladies'  Sweeting ;  an 
apple  resembling  the  New  York  Russet  more  than  anything  I 
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know  of,  but  sweet.  It  is  an  enormous  bearer,  and  worth 
cultiyating  for  the  sake  of  feeding  the  apples  tp*  stock,  if  you 
could  not  sell  them;  but  the  last  few  years,  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  inteelling  all  I  could  raise.  These  cases  seem  to 
upset,  in  my  mind,  this  dry  weather  theory,  in  relation  to  the 
destruction  of  the  apple  crop. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  imagine,  why 
the  crop  has  been  a  failure.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  cause.  I 
have  observed  as  closely  as  I  could,  and  I  have  tried  to  find  out, 
for  my  own  gratification  and  for  the  benefit  of  others,  if  I  could, 
but  I  have  come  to  no  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  matter 
which  is  at  all  satisfactory  to  me,  or  can  be  to  anybody  else. 

A  Mebcbeb.    Were  not  those  trees  shaded  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  They  were  pretty  well  shaded.  The  Hub- 
bardston  is  a  tree  which  is  inclined  to  spread,  not  an  upright 
grower,  like  the  Northern  Spy,  but  it  branches  low,  and  inclines 
downward.  The  branches  of  the  tree  shade  its  own  roots  to  a 
considerable  extent,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  some  otlier  varie- 
ties ;  but  I  should  not  think  that  was  enough  to  make  any 
material  difierence ;  I  should  not  judge  it  would. 

Mr.  Hyde  suggested  that  the  apple  required,  perhaps,  more 
moisture  than  the  pear.  That  may  be  true.  It  is  possible  that 
it  does  require  more  moisture,  but  still,  I  am  not  able  to  say 
that  distinctly.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  apple  strikes 
its  roots  near  the  surface.  It  does  not  penetrate  the  e^th  so 
deeply  as  the  pear.  I  believe  everybody  who  has  had  any 
experience  will  acknowledge  that  as  a  fact.  Consequently,  in  a 
dry  time,  th<)  roots  of  the  apple  tree  must  necessarily  be  very 
much  sooner  afiected  than  the  roots  of  the  pear.  This  very 
Hubbardston  tree  to  which  I  have  alluded  belongs  to  a  variety 
whose  roots  almost  always  strike  out  very  near  the  surface.  I 
think  I  alluded  last  year,  at  Salem,  to  the  difierence  in  rooting 
of  different  trees,  and  stated  that  I  had  noticed  this  difierence 
in  the  nursery,  when  I  have  been  growing  trees.  When  the 
trees  have  been  growing  three  or  four  years,  I  find  there  is  a 
vast  difierence  in  the  roots.  The  roots  of  the  Blue  Pearmain, 
for  instance,  strike  downward,  and  root  strongly.  Sometimes 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  it  up  with  good  roots.  That  is  my 
experience.  The  Hubbardston  may  be  in  the  next  row,  in  soil 
just  precisely  the  same,  as  near  as  you  could  imagine,  will 
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spread  its  roots  on  the  surface,  and  be  vastly  better  rooted  for 
the  purpose  of  removal.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for 
that  difference.  But  there  is  an  analogy  in  the  growth  of  the 
head  also.  That  is  another  thing  that  I  have  observed.  Some- 
times I  find  a  tree  inclined  to  stretch  upward,  and  not  to 
branch  properly,  so  that  I  have  to  cut  it  in  order  to  make  it 
form  a  symmetrical  head.  I  find  very  frequently,  almost 
invariably,  that  these  trees  have  roots  corresponding  with  the 
top.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  so,  but  I  know  it  is  so,  in  a  great 
many  instances ;  but  you  will  find  that  trees  which  spread  their 
heads  and  incline  to  branch,  are  trees  which  incline  to  throw 
out  their  roots  horizontally,  and  which  are  easily  lifted  from  the 
nursery. 

In  regard  to  insects,  I  will  say  that  the  curculio  is  about  as 
troublesome  to  apples,  sometimes,  as  to  anything  else.  I  know 
they  often  damage  the  crop  very  materially.  Quite  frequently 
you  will  see  the  ground  covered  with  apples  fallen  prematurely, 
when  they  are  the  size  of  cranberries  or  a  little  larger.  They 
contain  the  worm  which  contains  the  embryo  curculio,  which 
becomes  a  perfect  insect  pretty  soon  after  the  fruit  falls.  I 
remember  making  some  observations  upon  that  point  not  many 
years  ago,  with  regard  to  some  Washington  plums.  They  got 
very  nearly  grown,  but  still  continued  to  drop  until  the  crop 
was  gone.  They  were  pretty  large,  and  I  knew  the  embryo 
insects  would  have  time  to  mature  in  them  before  they  .would 
shrivel  up,  and  I  put  a  few  of  them  on  a  little  clean  sand  and 
covered  it  with  pots.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  I  looked  at  them 
very  carefully,  and  found  the  curculios  in  various  stages  of 
development.  Some  of  them  had  begun  to  go  through  with  the 
transformation  ;  on  some  we  could  see  the  legs  starting  out ;  on 
others  the  wings,  but  they  were  white.  Others  had  got  so  nearly 
matured  that  they  had  got  a  sort  of  grizzly  complexion,  and 
were  nearly  ready  to  fly.  Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first 
ones  that  go  to  seed,  (if  I  may  express  it  in  that  way,)  are 
ready  to  go  into  the  trees  and  do  mischief  as  a  second  crop.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  they  will  breed  during  a  season. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  I  have  tried  to  learn — and 
that  is  where  the  curculios  are  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  where  they  are.  They 
are  evidenfly  somewhere,  because  we  can  shake  them  from  the 
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trees  and  seeare  them  just  as  soon  as  thej  can  get  a  plum  to 
taste-^-before  the  blossom  is  off  the  skin.  Then  I  have  observed 
that  they  seldom  deposit  their  egg  until  the  plums  get  a  litde 
larger  size.  They  begin  to  work  upon  them,  cutting  and  stash- 
ing round ;  but  I  have  never  seen  them  sealed  up  until  they  got 
to  be  of  a  larger  sixe. 

In  regard  to  borers,  I  remember  that  I  went  into  that  subject 
at  a  previous  meeting;  and  recommended  the  protection  of  a 
class  of  birds,  various  woodpeckers,  which  I  know  feed  upon  the 
larvsD  of  tliese  insects.  I  have  frequently  seen  where  the  wood- 
peckers have  taken  out  the  borers  ;  and  as  th^  destroy  no  bei^ 
ries  or  other  fruit,  but  are  entirely  carnivorous,  if  I  may  use  Ae 
term,  I  think  it  is  well  to  protect  them.  With  respect  to  some 
other  birds,  my  sentiments  have  been  somewhat  modified  ;  but 
of  that  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  at  present,  perhaps  not  at  alL 

I  do  not  think  of  anything  more  in  relation  to  the  apple 
wfaidi  can  be  of  interest  to  any  one ;  but  if  any  gentleman  has 
any  question  to  askj  I  will  try  to  answer  It 

Mr.  BiwiB.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  the 
curculio? 

Mr.  CtEHENT.  Yes.  It  is  one  which  will  require  consider 
able  patience  and  perseverance.  It  is  to  pick  up  the  fruit  and 
destroy  it  by  some  means.  Perhaps  you  may  boU  it  for  the  {ugs 
or  throw  it  into  the  river.  Gtet  rid  of  it  in  some  way.  Let  the 
childr.en,  or  anybody  who  can  attend  to  it,  pick  up  the  fruit 
which  contains  the  worm,  and  which  will  eventually  contain  the 
curculio,  and  destroy  them.  This  pltm  will  not  destroy  them 
all,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  diminish  the  number.  I  once  had  a 
plum  orchard  of  some  seventy-five  trees  that  began  to  bear  very 
nicely,  imd  I  raised  them  in  spite  of  the  curculio.  I  bought 
some  cheap  sheeting  and  made  some  lai^  square  sheets,  with  a 
split  half  way  up  in  the  middle,  and  went  around  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  with  the  children ;  one  of  the  sheets  was  Iteld  up 
round  the  trees,  and  I  kicked  tlie  trunk  with  rubber  boots,  and 
jarred  the  curculio  down  and  killed  them  at  once.  We  ocHild 
thin  them  out  in  that  way.  A  little  atteiition  would  save  an 
abundant  crop. 

Mr.  B18NII1.    What  time  of  day  would  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  CLEMEavT.    Almost  any  time  except  midday.    Tins  mat 
ter  of  fastening  cotton  round  tiie  trunk  o{  a  tree  is  all  huBsbug. 
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The  curculio  flies  as  itkuch  as  the  bee  does,  or  any  other  insect, 
and  I  think  very  few  of  them  are  ever  tangled  in  cotton  round 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Possibly  there  may  be  one  caught 
occasionally. 

Mr.  BiBNis.  Do  you  think  they  take  reftigd  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter  ? 

Mr.  Clemehi:.  I  believe  it  is  the  general  impression  that  they 
dO)  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  them  there.  The  curculio 
is  a  very  cunning  little  insect^  anyway.  The  moment  that  you 
iHgtaten  them  in  any  way  they  coil  themselves  up  and  look  like 
a  minute  dead  body.  You  have  to  look  closely  to  discover  the 
difference.  But  they  will  soon  scamper  away.  I  am  unable  to 
say  whether  they  burrow  in  the  ground  or  are  lodged  round  in 
crevices  on  the  rough  part  of  the  tree,  or  in  waUs^  where  they 
can  find  shelter. 

A  Member.    Do  hens  eat  the  curculio  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  1  have  noticed  that  people  have  sometimes 
inclosed  their  plum  trees  in  their  hen  yards,  and  have  saved  the 
fruit  thereby.  Whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  hens  eating 
the  insects,  or  whether  the  insects  themselves  have  an  instinct 
which  leads  them  away,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  have 
observed  this  ^  that  where  plum  trees  hang  over  a  brick  wall  or 
anything  of  such  a  nature  that  when  the  fruit  falls  the  Worm  that 
comes  from  it  cannot  crawl  into  the  earth,  the  curculio  does  not 
injure  the  fruit  half  so  badly  as  in  other  places^  Indeed,  I  have 
had  ctops  escape  that  were  hanging  over  a  wall  where  there  was 
nothing  but  a  pile  of  boards  put  up^  and  then  a  temporary  roof- 
ing put  over  them  by  laying  short  pieces  down  and  then  batten- 
ing the  boards  up,  to  dhut  off  the  rain  partially.  My  impression 
is,  that  the  insect  has  an  instinct  which  teacher  it  that  that  is  an 
unsafe  place  to  deposit  its  eggs,  where  the  fhiit  is  going  to  Ml 
tipon  any  substance  where  it  cannot  be  6heltefed.  1  do  not 
know  how  that  may  be< 

I  did  intend  to  touch  upon  peaches  briefly^  fo^  the  restson  that 
peach  trees  have  nearly  all  failed  in  Massachusetts.  There  are 
but  very  few  in  the  State,  and  I  think  none,  Ax  or  seven  years 
old,  which  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  My  experience 
has  been,  that  after  peach  trees  have  been  bearing  a  few  years, 
or  even  if  they  are  young  and  vigorous,  if  there  comes  a  very 
severe  winter,  it  almost  freezes  the  vitality  out  of  them.    They 
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sometimes  live  along  and  bear  a  few  peaches,  but  you  will  find 
that  they  are  brittle,  a  little  touch  will  snap  them,  and  you  will 
observe  that  the  heart  is  all  dead ;  there  is  just  a  thin  skin 
round  the  surface — the  rest  appears  to  be  dead.  I  tliiuk  that 
the  bulk  of  the  peach  trees  in  this  city  are  in  that  condition. 

Now,  peach  trees  fruited  pretty  well  last  year — what  there 
were  of  them — in  the  vicinity  of  Lowell,  and  in  other  localities. 
The  trees  bore  pretty  well,  produced  good  specimens  of  fruit, 
which  brought  a  good  price.  I  have  some  neighbors  and 
acquaintances  in  the  town  of  Tyngsborough,  who  had  an  excel- 
lent crop  and  obtained  a  very  high  price  for  them.  Other 
neighbors  in  Pelham  and  Hudson  were  in  the  like  condition. 
The  demand  for  peach  trees  last  spring  was  considerable,  and 
many  wanted  to  plant  who  could  not  obtain  them.  If  the  fruit- 
buds  are  not  winter  killed  the  present  winter,  but  come  out  all 
bright  next  spring,  the  demand  for  trees  will  be  great — ^you 
may  rest  assured  of  that.  I  have  noticed  this  for  twenty  years 
— that  if  the  peach  crop  is  a  failure,  the  next  year  there  will  be 
little  demand  for  trees,  and  if  there  is  a  good  bearing  year, 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  the  next  season.  It  is  so  in  a 
measure,  with  regard  to  the  apple,  although  that  is  not  so 
fluctuating.  I  find  it  takes  but  little  to  discourage  us  with 
regard  to  any  enterprise.  It  is  just  so  with  the  grape.  A 
nurseryman  came  to  my  nursery  last  fall,  who  did  not  hare  so 
many  grape-vines  as  he  wanted,  and  told  me  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors was  going  to  sQt  out  some,  and  he  wanted  500  for  him, 
and  thought  he  should  want  500  for  retailing.  I  showed  him 
round,  and  told  him,  *^  There  are  three  thousand  Concords,  two 
years  old,  and  you  may  have  them  thus  and  so."  He  told  me 
to  write  him  when  we  got  ready  to  lift  them,  in  October,  and  I 
did  BO.  In  a  day  or  two,  I  got  a  reply,,  saying  that  grapes  were 
so  bad,  that  the  man  had  abandoned  his  plan  entirely,  and  was 
not  going  to  have  any.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  things  do 
discourage  men.  I  have  not  lost  my  crop  of  grapes  for  ten 
years.  No  other  crop  has  done  so  well ;  no  other  crop  is  so 
sure,  unless  it  is  tlie  currant,  and  that  I  do  not  consider  of  any 
consequence.  This  year  my  grapes  were  a  total  failure — ^not 
worth  gathering.  I  might  have  made  vinegar,  I  suppose,  but 
I  had  plenty  to  do,  and  I  let  them  rot  on  the  ground.  It 
seems  to  me  folly  for  persons  to  get  discouraged  in  relation  to 
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any  crop  of  fruit,  because  there  is  an  occasional  failure.  I 
expect  it  of  any  and  all  my  crops.  I  never  expect  to  get  a  crop 
of  everything  I  plant,  in  every  year.  We  are  not  so  wonder- 
fully favored  as  that,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  take  place  for  us ;  at  any  rate,  I  never 
look  for  it.  Of  course,  when  I  plant  the  seed,  I  expect  a  crop, 
but  I  expect  an  occasional  failure.  We  cannot  tell  whether 
our  buckwheat  will  fail  or  not.  We  may  sow  it  early,  and  it 
may  blight  badly.  Our  rye  may  blast  or  rust.  We  cannot  tell 
about  these  things  ;  we  can  only  plant  the  seed,  and  hope  for 
the  best.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  everything,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  best  to  feel  the  disappointment  heavily  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
best  to  lay  it  to  heart,  or  let  it  bear  us  down,  give  us  the  blues, 
or  do  anything  else,  which  shall  disturb  our  equanimity. 

4.  Member.  Can  you  give  us  any  remedy  for  the  difficulty 
with  peaches  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  give  any  remedy, 
by  which  we  can  save  all  the  peaches.  I  remember  when  at 
the  exhibition,  at  Framingham,  a  year  ago  last  autumn,  I  saw 
only  one  plate  of  peaches  on  the  table,  and  they  were  raised  in 
Middlesex  County.  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  raised  them 
how  it  happened,  and  he  said  he  had  a  tree  one  of  the  branches 
of  which  lay  along  almost  horizontal,  very  near  the  ground,  and 
in  the  autumn  he  threw  a  load  of  corn  shucks  all  over  it,  and 
hence  the  fruit  buds  were  not  killed.  When  spring  came,  he 
uncovered  it,  and  that  one  branch  bore  a  fine  crop  of  peaches. 
I  say  it  is  possible,  practicable  and  feasible  to  so  train  these 
trees,  by  beginning  early,  that  the  branches  may  be  protected 
in  that  way  during  winter,  and  a  good  crop  secured. 

Mr.  Htde.  What  do  you  think  of  cultivating  them  in  pots, 
and  taking  them  in  7 

Mr.  Clement.  I  think  it  is  safe,  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  little 
more  expensive.  Still,  it  is  worth  trying.  A  peach  is  regarded 
as  a  great  luxury,  and  if  by  planting  a  dozen  trees  in  tubs  or 
pots — any  cheap  article — so  that  they  can  be  taken  in  in  winter, 
and  placed  where  they  shall  not  be  injured  by  our  severe 
seasons,  we  can  secure  a  crop,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them.  My  experience  is,  that  a  little  freezing  will  not 
hurt  them,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  know  peaches  are 
raised  in  that  way.    I  have  seen  them  on  the  tables  of  the 
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Massachusetts.  Horticulture  Society,  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
sight ;  exceedingly  ornamental.  A  little  tree,  the  sise  of  a 
whip-stock,  three  feet  high,  trained  symmetrically  and  hauu- 
somely,  with  four  or  five  dozens  of  early  Crawfords  upon  it, 
looks  beautifully.  I  do  not  know  why  people  who  raise  things 
for  ornament  should  not  go  in  for  peaches  as  well  as  ererythiDg 
else.    They  certainly  would  be  ornamental. 

Mr.  Htdb.    Why  not  profitable  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be,  to  raise  for 
the  Boston  market,  where  they  pay  such  high  prices.  I  learn 
that  some  of  the  fairest  peaches  sell  for  a  dollar  apiece. 

Mr.  Htdb.    Three  dollars. 

Mr.  Clement.  Three  dollars  ?  Well,  I  believe  tliey  ooold 
afford  to  grow  at  that  price.  I  suppose  there  are  some  people, 
probably  enough  to  take  all  we  can  raise  at  present,  who  are 
ready  to  pay  these  high  prices.  I  know  there  are  men  who 
have  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  spending  their  income,  aud 
it  is  fortunate  for  us  poor  people  that  there  are  such. 

I  think  our  friend  Mr.  Hyde  alluded  to  mulching  grape-vines 
with  bristles  from  a  brush  factory.  I  hardly  approve  of  mulch- 
ing grape-vines  under  any  circumstances ;  there  may  be  excep- 
tions. Of  course,  if  you  mulch  a  grape-vine  with  bristles  or 
leaves  or  rubbish  of  any  sort,  you  shade  the  ground  ;  it  will  be 
a  little  cooler,  it  will  be  more  moist,  of  course  ;  it  will  attract 
the  roots  up  there,  so  that  you  cannot  cultivate  the  ground 
without  taking  off  certainly  many  thousand  fibres ;  and  I  like 
.  to  have  the  sun  shine  upon  the  soil  round  a  grape-vine. 

Mr.  Htdb.    That  was  only  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Clembnt.  It  was  very  well  to  try  it^  but  you  would  not 
recommetld  it  after  trying  it  ? 

Mr.  Htde.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clbmbnt.  I  should  not  recommend  mulching  grape- 
vinesi  except  perhaps  under  some  peculiar  circumstances. 
Where  the  roots  come  very  near  the  surface^  and  there  is  great 
danger  of  drcrught,  perhaps  an  occasional  mulching  might 
preserve  the  vine. 

The  matter  of  inruning  grape-vines  has  been  alluded  to,  and 
I  had  intended  to  say  a  word  in  ]:elation  to  it.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bull  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  told  him  that  the  remarks  he  bad 
made  at  one  of  our  meetings — ^I  do  not  remember  now  where— 
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more  nearly  concurred  with  my  views  than  those  of  any  other 
gentleman  I  had-  heard  speak  upon  the  subject.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  eternal  pinching  and  nipping  and  cutting  and 
slashing  is  any  benefit  at  all  to  our  rampant-growing  vines  like 
the  Concord  and  the  Hartford.  I  have  tried  some  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  that  matter.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a 
row  of  Concords,  each  vine  tied  to  a  single  post — ^no  trellis,  no 
rails,  no  wires,  but  each  vine  was  simply  tied  up  to  a  single  post. 
They  were  equidistant,  and  so  far  apart  that  I  could  prune  any 
one  in  such  a  way  as  I  pleased,  and  leave  another.  I  intended 
to  try  an  experiment  with  that  row,  and  1  continued  last  year^ 
as  I  had  done  the  year  previously,  to  pinch  every  alternate  vine 
about  the  time  the  blow  showed,  leaving  the  others  to  take  their 
own  course.  They  were  late  about  starting.  I  remember  that 
it  was  not  until  about  the  Fourth  of  July  that  the  grapes  began 
to  show.  It  was  late,  but  still  they  looked  healthy,  and  started 
iiurly,  with  large  clusters,  as  I  thought.  But  the  frequent  rains 
we  had,  followed  by  a  scorching  sun,  affected  the  leaves  badly.  • 
They  seemed  to  be  water-soaked  and  tender,  and  the  sun  seemed 
to  scorch  and  crumple  them  up,  and  they  began  to  drop  off 
pretty  soon,  and  before  the  grapes  were  nearly  grown  some  of 
the  foliage  began  to  drop,  so  that  my  experiment  was  entirely 
broken  up.  About  the  tenth  of  July  I  went  to  look  at  the  vines, 
and  found  they  had  begun  to  mildew  in  the  bunch  ;  not  every 
vine  nor  every  bunch,  but  a  large  share  of  them  were  mildewed ; 
they  looked  mouldy,  and  they  were  so  far  gone,  and  so  large  a 
proportion  were  affected^  that  I  thought  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  check  it.  I  found  it  did  not  spread  any  more,  and  it 
.  is  my  impression  that  it  was  all  done  in  a  day  or  two — about  the 
time  that  Mr.  Hyde  described  this  morning,  when  we  had  those 
sudden  changes  from  dry  to  wet  and  from  heat  to  oold  ;  three 
or  four  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. '  It  was 
all  done  during  that  time.  And  it  stopped  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  came.  It  was  pretty  genei'al,  also.  There  were  scarcely 
any  vines  that  escaped  except  those  which  we  regard  as  worth- 
less, like  the  Clinton,  (which  retained  its  foliage  until  it  froze 
^p  in  October,)  the  Early  Strawberiy,  (which  is  another  of  those 
wild  natives,)  and  one  or  two  others,  which  I  do  not  think  of 
propagating  now  ;  but  I  have  one  or  two  vines  of  these  varieties 
ttpon  the  place,  and  keep  them  there,  because  they  have  been 
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bearing  for  a  number  of  jears,  and  I  dislike  to  cat  them  up.  I 
can  sell  them  for  making  jelly,  and  I  am  about  as  sure  of  them 
as  Mr.  Hyde  was  of  his  wild  vine  ;  and  sometimes  I  think  them 
about  as  profitable  as  anything  on  that  account. 

I  should  recommend,  most  certainly,  if  any  one  was  planting 
a  vineyard,  whether  large  or  small,  the  selection  of  dry,  wann 
soil,  and  a  location  not  liable  to  frost.  Take  a  side  hill,  with  a 
southern  slope — ^no  miatter  if  it  is  dry.  I  have  observed  this 
fact — that  a  grape-vine  will  endure  about  as  much  dry  weather 
as  any  plant  in  the  world.  It  will  grow  in  sand  that  is  very 
dry,  and  hold  its  vigor  and  its  green  foliage,  and  not  wilt  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  plays  down  upon  it.  Hence 
I  would  recommend  the  selection  of  warm,  dry  soil.  Do  not 
make  it  too  rich  with  manure.  I  think  that  land  which  will 
carry  a  good  substantial  crop  of  com  is  rich  enough  for  a  crop 
of  grapes. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  peach  trees. 
That  interests  me,  because  I  think  the  peach  is  the  best  firait 
that  grows  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  considered 
the  best  fruit  grown  in  New  England,  by  common  consent ;  and 
it  grieves  me  sorely  that  we  cannot  raise  it  abundantly  in  this 
State.  However,  I  feel  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we 
shall  have  a  plentiful  crop  of  peaches  again.  I  have,  tried 
various  ways  of  raising  them.  I  have  raised  them  in  pots,  and 
am  doing  it  still.  Very  fine  peaches  can  be  raised  in  that  way, 
but  they  require  greater  care  than  a  conunon  farmer,  who  is 
engrossed  by  his  everyday  duties  about  his  farm,  can  bestow 
upon  them.  That  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  them  we  mast 
all  agree.  Most  of  us  get  peaches,  almost  every  year,  from 
branches  that  lie  on  the  ground  and  are  covered  with  snow. 
Therefore  the  tree  needs  protection.  Now  how  shall  we  get  that 
protection  ?  A  farmer  living  in  the  town  of  Acton,  three  miles 
from  here,  in  1855  received  $350  net  from  two  hundred  peach 
trees  on  one  acre  of  land.  The  trees  were  placed  in  a  yoang 
apple  orchard,  between  the  apple  trees,  on  land  that  is  high,  very 
stony  and  gravelly.  Last  year  the  crop  was  very  light  indeed. 
This  year  his  peaches  netted  him  $400.  One  entire  horseload 
that  he  took  to  town  brought  him  nine  dollars  a  bushel.  I  was 
up  in  New  Hampshire  in  July  and  went  into  a  peach  orchard  of 
eight  hundred  trees.    The  trees  were  about  twenty  feet  apart 
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each  way,  and  there  was  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  eight  hundred, 
as  the  man  told  me — ^and  I  went  through  the  orchard  in  every 
direction  and  think  he  was  correct — ^that  did  not  have  some 
peaches  on  it,  and  tnost  of  them  had  a  great  many.  As  he  went 
along  he  would  pull  them  off  and  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
without  paying  much  attention  where  he  took  them  from.  Said 
I,  ^^  What  makes  this  success  7  I  do  not  understand  it.  Here 
you  are  thirty  miles  north  of  where  I  live,  and  you  frequently 
get  good  crops  of  peaches.  How  is  it  ?  "  Said  he,  *'  That  is 
tlieAiuestion  almost  everybody  asks  me  when  they  come  into  this 
orchard.  I  can  see  only  one  thing  ; "  and  he  pointed  to  the 
mulching  which  I  saw  round  those  trees.  They  were  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  so  level  that  you  could  look  across  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  They  were  almost  as  level  as  a  floor,  he  takes  such 
pains  to  head  them  in.  The  branches  were  eighteen  inches 
long,  but  the  peaches  were  up  next  to  the  stem  of  the  tree.  He 
cuts  out  the  middle  shoot,  and  lets  the  two  side  shoots  go  ahead. 
He  keeps  the  whole  tree  headed  in,  and  the  top  twigs  come 
down  within  eight  inches  of  the  ground.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  since,  as  to  how  the  crop  came  out,  but  it  looked  then  as  if 
it  would  be  very  good; 

This  discussion  has  taken  a  very  wide  range,  and  we  have  had 
a  great  many  pleasant  theories  and  statements  that  are  inter- 
esting and  worthy  of  remembrance  by  all  of  us  who  mean  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  But  it  seems  to  me  what 
we  want  is  some  facts  to  show  how  we  can  obtain  fruit  under 
present  circumstances.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  obtain  fruit, 
even  though  circumstances  are  against  us  as  much  as^they  are 
here.  I  believe  it  is.  Nature  is  very  prolific  indeed.  The 
first  effort  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  seems  to  be  to  propagate 
itself.  So  it  is  with  the  animal  kingdom.  A  single  plant  will 
produce  enough  to  seed  a  whole  acre.  So  you  see  what  efforts 
nature  makes  to  be  sure  the  plant  shall  not  go  out  of  .existence. 
The  moment  we  prune  a  tree,  we  make  an  artificial  thing ;  it 
is  no  longer  a  natural  thing.  Then  it  comes  under  the  care  of 
man,  and  he  must  deal  with  it  in  a  manner  entirely  different 
from  the  way  in  which  he  would  deal  with  a  tree  in  its'natural 
condition.  What  shall  we  do  when  we  have  an  apple  tree? 
The  apple  ti'ee  grows  profusely  ;  it  fills  up  its  head,  if  we  leave 
it  a  few  years.    Then  we  head  it  in.    So  with  the  grape.    Tt 
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grows  in  the  most  rampant  manner.  We  head  it  in,  cboke  it 
What  else  shall  we  do  7  When  the  fruit  is  set,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  plant  to  perfect  all  of  it.  Then  the 
next  thing  is,  to  'go  to  work  and  thin  out  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  Go  to  your  grapo^vine  and  reduce  the  number  of 
bunches  from  one-half  to  three-quarters,  and  you  will  have 
grapes  ;  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it  whateyer.  So  it  is  with  pears. 
Let  them  remain  as  they  set,  and  you  hare  very  rarely  perfect 
fruit.  They  will  not  attain  to  their  full  sisse  and  flavor  unless 
you  relieve  the  tree  of  the  burden  that  it  has  imposed  ufon 
itself.  I  think  these  are  plain,  practical,  simple  rules^  which 
we  can  all  adopt,  and  by  following  them,  we  can  get  fruity  even 
under  all  these  disadvantageous  circumstances* 

Then,  one  word  more.  The  common  opinion  is,  tiiat  people 
eannot  raise  fruit  under  glass  without  great  cost  and  cftre.  I 
think  that  is  a  mistake^  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  farmer  who 
has  the  skill  to  manage  ordinary  carpenter's  tools  who  cannot 
put  up  a  structure  in  which  to  raise  Black  Hamburgs  at  very 
little  cost.  The  common  expense  has  been  ten  dollars  a  run- 
ning foot.  There  is  no  need  of  it.  Qo  to  work  and  lay  oat 
your  ground ;  set  standard  posts  that  will  be  lasting,  put  in 
your  sills  and  build  your  building  with  comnK>n  unplaned 
boards,  let  them  come  together  without  matching,  but  close  as 
they  will  in  the  state  in  which  they  come  from  tlie  mill.  Then 
you  may  nail  laths  across  these  boards,  which  will  prevent 
currents  of  air  from  passing  through.  You  have  then  got  your 
outside.  Then  put  on  your  roofing.  There  id  no  necessity 
that  it  should  all  be  glass  ;  the  lower  part  may  be  all  boarded. 
In  that  case,  you  would  insert  pretty  large  panes^  which  would 
be  just  as  cheap  in  the  long  run,  unless  you  broke  •ne.  There 
you  have  your  building,  which  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
cold  grapery.  I  think  you  can  raise  your  Black  Hamburgs 
there  profusely,  and  scarcely  ever  fail  of  a  6rop,  when  you 
would  be  likely  to  fail  in  outdoor  culture.  Why  not  try  it } 
There  is  no  better  grape,  take  it  all  in  all,  than  the  Black 
Hamburg.  The  only  drawback  is  in  thinning  it.  When  the 
berries  are  about  the  siee  of  pease  ^  then  you  must  thin  it,  or 
you  will  utterly  fail  in  your  object.  It  is  flitile  to  tiiink  of 
getting  a  crop  unless  you  thin  it ;  say,  if  there  are  five  berries, 
take  out  three.    That  is  the  only  difficult  operation  in  the  whole 
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thing.  That  i»  a  hard  and  painful  job.  It  requires  a  slender 
pair  of  tweezers,  because  the  bunches  ought  not  to  be  bruised 
in  tiie  slightest  degree.  When  you  haTc  done  that,  water  jour 
pUnt9  until  about  the  first  of  June,  and  that  is  about  all  the 
work  there  is  to  be  done.  When  it  gets  to  be  about  the  first  of 
NoYcmber,  and  the  leaves  are  falling  from  the  vine,  then  trim 
thesEi,  which  is  a  simple  thing.  Out  off  close  the  stems  which 
bore  fruit  this  year,  and  leave  every  other.  Then  paint  them 
over  with  a  paint  made  of  soap  and  sulphur,  lay  them  down, 
and  cover  them  up  with  pine  boughs.  In  that  way  you  raise 
Che  best  grapes  in  the  country,  at  very  little  expense.  You  can 
raise  peaches  and  grapes,  if  you  will  only  assist  nature  a  little 
in  her  efforts. 

Jakes  Tboxpsok,  of  Nantucket.  I  will  say  a  single  word  in 
confirmation  of  what  the  last  speaker  has  said  with  reference  to 
peaches.  In  the  garden  of  tine  house  next  to  mine,  a  pe«4ih 
tree  came  up;  dose  to  the  house,  blossomed  and  bore  fruit 
once,  and  never  bore  any  more.  The  old  lady  who  is  there 
'  alone  in  the  house,  shut  a  blind  back  against  one  of  the 
branches,  and  it  grew  up  behind  the  blind.  It  was  not 
disturbed  until  the  first  of  October,  and  then,  when  she  shut 
the  blind,  that  branch  was  found  to  be  literally  loaded  with 
ripe  fruit,  as  big  as  my  fist,  and  delicious  in  quality.  There 
was  not  a  peach  to  be  seen  on  any  other  part  of  the  tree. 

A  Member.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  of  a  practical  nature. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  raising  of  peach  trees  in  pots,  to 
be  sheltered  in  winter.  I  want  to  inquire  what  sort  of  shelter 
is  necessary.  Will  sheltering  these  pots  in  a  barn  answer  the 
purpose,  or  must  they  be  carried  into  the  cellar  ? 

Mr.  BsowN.  I  put  mine  in  the  bam  cellar,  where  I  keep  my 
farming  imjdements.  Last  spring,  you  never  beheld  a  more 
beautiful  sight  than  those  peach  trees  were.  They  were  as 
beautiful  a  bouquet  as  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  .1  told  the 
man  to  take  them  out  at  once,  but  unfortunately  there  came  a 
nipping  frost,  which  nearly  ruined  them  all,  for  fruit. 

A  Member.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  sufficiratly 
protected  in  the  cellar,  but  what  I  ask  is,  would  it  answer  to 
put  them  on  the  barn  flpor  ? 

Mr.  Bboi^t.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  They  need  an  even 
(emperatore. 
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A  Member.  The  simple  inquiry  is,  the  degree  of  protection 
that  is  needed ;  because,  if  the  ordinary  shelter  of  a  bam  or 
shed  is  sufficient,  we  can  cultivate  them  easily ;  but  if  they 
have  got  to  be  carried  into  the  cellar,  where  we  have  but  little 
room,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Manning.  In  Washington,  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Sanborn, 
that  the  only  protection  given  to  his  peaches  was  by  placing 
them  under  a  shed. 

Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Wilson's  peach  orchard,  in  Jersey,  is  on 
very  high  land ;  it  is  my  impression  that  there  are  mountains 
on  the  north  and  west  from  his  orchard.  It  is  not  long  since 
he  had  quite  a  large  peach  orchard ;  there  came  a  cold  spell 
onl  winter,  when  the  ground  was  naked,  and  killed  a  large 
share  of  the  trees  at  the  root.  I  presume  the  root  will  not 
bear  so  many  degrees  of  cold  as  the  top  will.  They  are  quite 
sure  to  freeze  to  death  if  the  mercury  runs  down  to  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  when  the  ground  is  naked.  Once, 
Mr.  Wilson  mulched  his  trees,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing freezing,  and  partly  to  save  cultivation.  Peach  trees  should 
be  always  on  high  ground — always.  It  is  no  sort  of  use  to  plant 
them  in  a  valley. 

PLOUGHING. 

The  question  of  Ploughing  was  then  taken  up,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith,  of  Sunderland,  occupying  the  chair.  The  Chairman 
opened  the  discussion  as  follows : — 

The  subject  of  ploughing  is  an  important  branch  of  farming, 
and  there  has  been,  during  my  day,  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  it.  There  are  advocates  of  very  deep  ploughing,  and 
deep  ploughing,  and  others  who  advocate  shallow  ploughing, 
and  there  are  also  advocates  of  subsoil  ploughing.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  room  and  opportunity  for  discussion  and  argu- 
ment on  either  side.  I  have  been  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  advocacy  of  deep  ploughing  may  have  been  carried  too  far 
by  some  individuals.  It  has  been  my  experience,  that  unless 
heavy  land,  clayey  land,  is  thoroughly  drained,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  plough  deep ;  but  on  land  which  ifi  dryer  and  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  deep  ploughing  may  be  beneficial.  I  have, 
in  my  own  short  experience,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
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ploughed  too  deep,  and  I  do  not  plomgh  so  deep  as  I  did  ten 
jears  ago. 

I  will  throw  out  another  idea,  because  I  presume  it  will  pro- 
mote discussion.  Mj  land  was  alluvial  and  rather  dry,  and  I 
know  I  have  injured  it  bj  subsoiling.  What  is  the  proper  depth 
of  ploughing,  then,  is  the  question  that  would  arise,  and  what 
are  the  benefits  of  subsoiling  ?  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  how 
shallow  a  piece  of  land  he  dirned  was  ploughed  at  one  time,  on 
which  he  planted  Indian  corn.  It  was  turf  land,  and  it  was  so 
shallow  ploughed  that  but  little  loose  dirt  could  be  made,  and 
the  harrow  went  waupety-waupety,  as  we  say.  The  result  was 
a  very  heavy  piece  of  Indian  com.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
firom  that,  and  from  my  own  experience,  that  we  ought  not  to 
plough  very  deeply  for  Indian  com  as  for  some  other  crops. 

I  simply  make  these  remarks  to  present  some  leading  pomts 
of  discussion.  There  is  opportunity  now  for  any  gentleman  io 
present  his  views. 

Mr.  BiBNiE.  You  say  a  piece  of  land  was  injured  by  sub- 
soiling.    What  was  the  character  of  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Smfih.    I  stated  it  was  alluvial.    It  was  clover  land,  and 

had  been  mown  one  season.    I  intended  it  for  wheat.    It  was 

» 

our  common  meadow  land  on  Connecticut  River.  I  ploughed 
it,  and  followed  it  with  the  subsoil  plough,  and  the  result  was, 
it  took  several  years  and  many  loads  of  manure  to  bring  that 
part  of  the  land — one-half,  the  piece — ^back  into  as  good  a  state 
of  cultivation  as  the  other  half,  and  into  good  crops. 

Mr.  BntNiE.  I  do  not  understand  still.  Did  you  turn  up  the 
subsoil  ? 

Mr.  Smith.    No,  sir,  only  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Mr.  BiRNiE.    With  a  mould  plough  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  subsoiled  on  other  pieces  of 
land  which  were  fallow,  without  any  apparent  result  whatever. 

Mr.  BiBNiE.  It  was  damaged  by  loosening  the  soil  some  inches 
below  the  furrow  ? 

Mr.  Smith.    That  was  all. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  That  brings  to  my  mind  a  remark  that  I 
made  to  a  man  that  I  hired.  The  first  job  I  set  him  to  do  was 
to  plough  a  certain  field.  I  told  him  where  to  go,  and  he  went 
out  and  ploughed  the  field,  and  I  found  he  had  ploughed  it 
very  deep— deeper  than  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ploughing. 
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I  was  very  mucb  incensed,  and  told  him  that  his  first  day's  work 
had  nearly  ruined  the  field.  The  result  was,  I  never  had  a 
better  crop  than  I  had  that  year. 

We  plough  for  two  purposes.  We  plough  to  save  a  great 
deal  of  labor  through  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  in  the  first 
place.  When  the  land  is  not  properly  ploughed  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  of  course  there  is  a  great  amount  of  labor 
to  be  expended  upon  it  during  tile  season,  to  get  it  properly 
cultivated.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  improvement 
in  ploughs,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  properly  ploughed. 
I  can  recollect,  that  in  ploughing  green  sward,  with  the  old- 
fashioned  plough,  we  had  a  vast  amount  of  labor  to  do  afte^ 
wards  in  order  to  cultivate  the  field,  because  it  could  not  be 
properly  turned  over.  But  with  the  modem  improvements,  we 
can  turn  over  our  green  sward  in  such  a  manner,  that,  so  far  as 
mj  experience  goes,  that  kind  of  land  requires  less  oultivadoa 
thau  any  other.  But  one  question  that  will  fU'ise  in  the  minds 
of  individuals  is,  at  what  time  in  the  year  is  it  most  beneficial 
to  plough  the  land.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  this.  I  have  heard  individuals  say  that  they  would  not  have 
land  ploughed  in  the  fall,  for  the  reason,  that  when  the  ground 
is  not  covered  with  snow,  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  blown  <^. 
Now,  I  have  found,  in  my  experience,  in  the  cultivation  cf 
certain  crops,  that  the  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plough  the  ground, 
especially  if  I  put  my  manure  on  and  plough  it  in ;  and  for  this 
reason :  that  if  the  manure  is  put  on  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  the  ground  ploughed,  I  can  work  it  much  earlier  in  the 
spring.  I  think  all  will  concede  the  fact,  that  the  land,  if  it  is 
heavy,  clayey  soil,  can  be  worked  much  earlier  in  the  spring  by 
putting  the  manure  on  and  ploughing  it  in  in  the  &11.  For 
raising  cabbages,  turnips  and  such  crops,  I  have  for  several 
years  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  on  the  manure  in  the  fall.  I 
do  not  care  how  soon  it  is  put  on,  after  the  crop  is  taken  off. 
Spread  it  on  and  plough  it  in ;  and  so  far  as  my  experience' 
goes,  I  have  got  a  better  crop  in  that  way  than  by  allowing  the 
land  to  remain  until  spring,  and  then  putting  the  manure  on 
and  ploughing  it  in. 

So  far  as  ploughing  for  a  crop  is  concerned,  when  we  tarn 
over  green  sward,  for  a  crop,  it  is  a  question  with  many  as  to 
which  is  the  better  time  to  plough,  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring. 
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So  fiar  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  rather  plough  it  as  late 
as  I  can  in  the  spring.  If  I  am  going  to  raise  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes, I  let  the  land  lie  untU  I  am  nearly  ready  to  plant.  Then 
the  grass  roots  get  a  little  start,  and  if  it  is  well  turned  over,  I 
find  less  work  in  cultivating  it,  and  I  think  I  get  a  better  crop 
than  by  ploughing  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  That  is 
because  I  do  not  break  tlie  turf.  The  land  which  I  plough  in 
the  fall  is  land  which  I  wish  to  cultivate  by  completely  pulver- 
izing the  ground.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  our 
ploughing  too  much.  We  are  in  the  habit,  many  of  us,  of 
ploughing  only  once,  in  the  raising  of  our  smaller  grains,  and 
formerly,  I  used  to  plough  only  once,  but  I  now  invariably 
plough  twice.  Ploughing  the  first  time  as  early  as  I  can, 
harrqw  the  ground  over,  let  it  lie  until  it  is  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion to  put  in  the  seed,  and  then  plough  the  second  time. 
There  is  one  cro|r,  wheat,  that  I  think  should  be  put  in  early, 
whether  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  or  not.  If  it  is  in 
condition  so  that  we  can  possibly  work  it,  I  think  the  testimony 
of  almost  every  individual  is,  that  it  is  better  to  put  in  the 
wheat  crop  early.  But  that  is  a  crop  that  is  not  raised  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  question  has  been  mooted  here,  whether 
we  can  raise  it  in  Massachusetts.  I  think  we  can  raise  it  in 
Massachusetts  just  as  well  as  they  can  in  other  parts.  As  I 
have  said,  if  we  will  give  a  little  attention  to  it,  and  each  farmer 
put  in  from  one  to  three  acres,  we  shall  save  a  great  amount  of 
money  that  is  expended  for  breadstuffs  brought  from  the  West. 
I  hope  and  trust,  that  we  shall  give  more  attention  to  that 
subject  than  we  have,  and  make  the  trial,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
do  more  in  the  matter  of  raising  wheat  than  we  have  lieretofore. 

Mr.  Clement.  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  ploughing 
and  subsoiling,  I  would  like  to  remark,  that  some  years  ago  one 
of  my  neighbors  had  a  subsoil  plough,  and  I  thought  I  would 
try  it  on  my  own  ground.  I  was  then  working  a  piece  of  sandy 
soil,  and  I  subsoiled  it  ais  deep  as  I  could.  I  saw  no  beneficial 
results  arising  from  that,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  land  of  that  character. 

As  has  been  previously  remarked,  I  do  not  believe  in  plough- 
ing heavy  soil  very  deeply.  I  think,  if  you  plough  heavy  soil 
deeply,  and  bury  your  manure  deeply,  and  then  plant  corn  upon 
the  surface,  you  will  scarcely  perceive  any  benefit  at  all  from  it, 

IS 
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and  jou  will  lose  the  manure  at  the  same  time.  I  have  tried 
planting  corn  on  heavy  soil,  on  a  small  scale,  for  use  in  the 
family.  I.  did*  last  year.  Well,  I  had  occasion  to  work  that 
ground  over,  after  taking  the  crop  off,  and  I  found  that  scarcdj 
any  of  the  roots  penetrated  three  inches  deep.  You  cannot 
make  com  roots  run  down  into  cold  soil ;  it  is  not  natural.  I 
believe  the  corn  will  starve  to  death  before  it  will  go  down  any 
depth  in  search  of  food.  Therefore  I  would  not  plough  deeply 
at  all  on  cold,  undrained  soil.  My  soil  being  of  this  rocky, 
sandy,  character,  I  do  not  believe  I  could  derive  any  benefit 
from  subsoiling.  I  have  no  soil  where  there  is  clay.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  a  ton  of  clay  on  my  ground  anywhere ;  I  do 
not  think  there  is.  I  am  sorry  there  is  not ;  I  should  like  it 
much  if  I  had  some  clay  that  I  could  use  on  my  sandy  soil  to 
improve  it  mechanically,  and  make  it  more  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  enable  it  to  hold  manures  better.  But  there  I  am.  Hence 
I  have  never  used  the  subsoil  plough  but  little,  and  those  exper- 
iments which  I  made  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  I  gave  it 
up  ;  and  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  borrowed  this  plough  has 
never  used  it  much.  I  think  it  has  lain  in  his  tool-house  some 
twelve  years,  and  has  not  been  used  much,  and  probably  never 
will  be  again.    His  soil  is  very  much  like  mine. 

I  can  see,  that  where  a  gentleman  has  a  stiff,  clayey  subsoil, 
and  not  many  rocks  in  it,  so  that  he  can  put  on  a  team  and 
break  up  this  hard  substance  beneath  the  surface,  it  will  be  an 
advantage ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  will  be  any  advantage  to  an 
ordinary  soil,  where  there  is  none  of  this  stiffness  of  subsoil. 

Mr.  BmNiE.  When  I  first  began  to  farm  it,  I  had  an  idea 
that  deep  ploughing  was  everything,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
put  the  plough  right  in ;  but  I  confess  I  have  modified  my  opin- 
ions very  much  by  experience.  I  do  not  plough  now  over  six 
inches  deep.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  roots  of  the  crops  we  culti- 
vate come  pretty  near  the  surface.*  I  want  my  manure  just  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible,  and  have  it  mix  with  the  soil,  after 
harrowing  it  or  ploughing  it  in.  I  think,  if  you  put  manure  on 
the  surface  and  plough  it  in  deep,  it  will  never  got  to  the  crop. 
I  have  been  most  successful  by  putting  the  manure  on  the  sur- 
face and  ploughing  it  in  very  lightly.  I  have  a  subsoil  plough 
that  I  used  years  ago,  but  I  use  it  very  seldom  now,  except  for 
my  root  crops.    I  find  it  an  excellent  implement  to  be  used  in 
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that  connection.  I  find  that  the  mangold  wurzel  does  not  go 
yery  deep  into  the  ground,  and  I  do  not  plough  over  six  inches 
deep  for  mangolds  ;  but  after  the  land  is  marked  out,  I  run  my 
subsoil  plough  where  I  intend  to  plant  my  seed,  and  it  loosens 
the  ground.  I  run  it  between  the  rows,  and  I  find  it  loosens  up 
the  soil  very  finely.  That  is  the  only  use  I  make  of  the  subsoil 
plough. 

In. relation  to  the  season  of  ploughing,  I  like  to  plough  in  the 
fall,  because  it  helps  along  the  spring  work. 

A  Member.    How  deep  do  you  run  the  subsoil  plough  ? 

Mr.  BiRNiE.  I  run  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow — ^no 
deeper.  It  seems  to  raise  the  ground  up— soften  it.  I  turn 
over  the  ground  just  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  I  can.  If  I  can- 
not turn  it  over  early,  I  prefer  to  let  it  lie  until  the  next  season 
and  plough  it  as  late  as  I  can,  when  the  grass  has  started.  I 
prefer  to  get  ju^  as  much  growth  to  the  roots  of  the.  grass  as  I 
can  before  it  is  turned  over.  I  put  oats  in  the  ground  as  early 
as  possible.  I  raise  several  acres  of  oats  every  year.  I  plough 
in  the  autumn,  and  then  sow  before  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  plough  in  the  spring. 

Thomas  W.  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury.  There  are  but  very  few 
farms  in  my  neighborhood,  tliat  have  cultivated  fields  upon 
them,  that  do  not  have  more  or  less  small  stones— cobble  stones 
— and  they  are  a  very  great  nuisance  to  the  cultivator.  Where 
fields  were  ploughed  as  our  forefathers  ploughed  them,  they 
became  pretty  much  clear  of  these  stones,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  gone.  That  was  the  case  on  the  farm  where  I  lived, 
and  our  fields  were  generally  in  a  very  good  condition,  so  far  as 
these  stones  were  concerned.  I  am  on  a  farm  that  was  culti- 
vated by  my  father,  and  before  him  by  his  father,  and  it  was 
owned  by  his  father ;  I  am  tlie  fourth  generation  on  the  farm, 
^nd  I  well  remember  that  in  my  father's  lifetime  he  ploughed 
when  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  plough.  If  it  was  convenient 
to  plough  in  the  fall,  he  would  plough  then  ;  if  more  convenient 
in  the  spring,  he  would  plough  then  ;  but  1^  always  ploughed. 
He  didn't  put  his  plough  in  very  deep.  He  never  wanted  his 
grass  land  ploughed  more  than  from  four  to  five  inches  deep, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  failed  to  get  good  crops — good 
crops  of  corn,  and  good  crops  of  grass  following  the  corn.  Now 
the  grass  crop  is  a  very  important  crop  to  all  farmers ;  it  is  one 
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they  look  at  more  than  tliey  do  at  the  corn  crop.  We  are  all 
aware  that  grass  does  not  root  verj  deep,  and,  as  has  been 
remarked,  corn  does  not  root  very  deep.  I  think  it  does  not 
root  so  deep  as  the  potato.  If  I  was  going  to  plough  deep  for 
either  crop,  it  would  be  for  the  potato.  When  I  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  farm,  which  was  after  mj  father's  decease,  the 
word  among  farmers  was,  *'  plough  deep."  Older  men  than 
myself  said  that ;  it  was  a  story  of  their  telling,  and  without 
their  experience  I  thought  it  might  do  for  me  to  follow  their 
counsel,  and  I  put  in  the  plough  deep.  I  did  not  stop  at  five, 
six  or  seven  inches.  Now  what  was  the  result  ?  Tliat  ground 
had  been  cultivated  year  after  year  continually,  and  probably 
had  not  been  ploughed  more  than  five  inches  deep,  and  all  the 
goodness  that  had  been  carried  there,  except  what  had  been  car- 
ried off  in  the  crops,  was  near  the  surface  ;  and  when  I  put  in 
the  plough  deep  I  turned  that  all  under  out  of  the  way.  Wliat 
sort  of  a  crop  could  I  get  from  that  subsoil  ?  Where  I  ploughed 
in  that  way  it  spoiled  my  field  for  years.  Tlie  next  time  I  had 
to  plough  deep,  so  as  to  turn  up  what  I  had  ploughed  down ; 
then  I  was  pretty  careful  not  to  plough  deep  after  that,  but  let 
my  manure  lie  on  the  surface,  and  then  I  got  good  crops  again. 
But  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  In  ploughing  to  this  depth,  I  not 
only  turned  down  to  a  considerable  depth  what  was  on  top,  but 
I  turned  up  a  great  many  cobble  stones.  I  lost  my  crop  by 
ploughing  deep,  and  also  made  myself  labor  by  turning  up 
stones.  Now  where  was  the  advantage  ?  I  consider  that  I  sus- 
tained a  very  severe  loss  in  that  manner  of  ploughing.  Since 
then  I  have  not  usually  cared  to  exceed  five  inches,  and  get  my 
manure  worked  in  at  that. 

I  have  ploughed  in  the  fall.  I  think  much  depends  upon  the 
ground  you  are  to  plough  whether  it  is  possible  to  plough  in 
the  fall.  If  you  have  a  tough,  hard  piece  of  ground  that  you 
desire  to  break  up,  it  is  better  to  plough  in  the  fall ;  the  frost 
has  considerable  effect  upon  the  hard  soil,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  very  great  loss  by  the  wind  blowing  off  the  surface 
soil.  It  will  take  away  some,  unless  the  ground  is  covered  by 
snow,  but  I  think  the  loss  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  gain 
that  you  make  in  lettiag  the  frost  operate  in  pulverizing  it.  I 
think  there  is  great  gam  there.  I  think  a  light  soil  may  as  well 
be  ploughed  in  Xhe  spring  as  in  the  fall,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
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as  good  for  the  crop,  especially  if  you  are  going  to  put  in  corn. 
I  think  the  corn  crop  is  quite  as  good  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
turned  over  twice  in  the  spring,  as  it  will  be  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  turned  oyer  in  the  fall.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  advantage  in  fall  ploughing.  Our  teams  are  generally  then  in 
full  strength,  and  in  much  better  condition  to  do  this  work  than 
in  the  spring,  when  the  warm  weather  is  coming  on.  They 
haye  been  in  the  barn  all  whiter,  and  when  you  take  them  out 
to  exercise  them,  it  takes  them  a  good  while  to  get  the  use  of 
their  limbs  and  recoyer  their  wasted  strength,  and  they  feel  this 
work  much  more  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall.  Therefore,  I 
think  fall  ploughing,  where  it  can  be  done,  is  yery  much  better 
than  to  let  it  alone  until  spring. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  called  up  this  subject  to  learn  instead  of 
to  teach.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  carried  on  farming,  and  worked 
at  it  until  I  was  seyenteeu  years  old,  but  it  is  but  recently — 
within  three  or  four  years — ^that  I  haye  commenced  handling 
the  plough  again,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  handle  it  much  myself 
now,  but  I  like  to  know  the  best  way  that  it  should  be  handled, 
and  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  handle  it,  because  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  man  who  either  holds  or  driyes,  to  know  all  the 
minutise  of  ploughing. 

In  my  younger  days,  we  ploughed,  usually,  quite  early,  and 
with  the  best  ploughs  we  could  get  in  those  days,  and  along 
through  my  later  life,  up  to  within  three  or  four  years,  I  haye 
read  a  great  deal  on  ploughing,  from  eyery  source  that  I  could, 
and  it  has  been  ''  deep  ploughing,"  it  has  been  '^  top  dressing," 
and  it  has  been  ^'  get  the  manure  down  as  deep  as  you  can  ;  no 
fear  but  that  it  will  come  to  the  surface."  Now,  it  comes  to 
about  this :  Eyery  man  should  seek  to  know  the  capacities  of 
his  soil,  and  the  requirements  of  the  crop  which  he  intends  to 
put  upon  the  piece  of  ground  which  he  ploughs.  My  expe- 
rience has  been,  in  the  last  three  years — and  eyery  thing  I  do  is 
a  sort  of  experiment,  because  I  look  at  the  result  of  eyerything 
I  do— the  result  of  my  obseryation  and  experience  is,  that  if 
you  haye  a  pretty  toiigh  piece  of  land,  your  team,  as  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  said,  is  in  good  condition  to  turn  oyer  that 
tough  piece  of  land  in  the  fall,  and  I  would  turn  it  oyer  as  deep 
as  six  inches.  Of  course,  on  your  tough  piece  of  land,  the  soil 
is  a  little  deeper  than  it  is  on  a  light  piece  of  land ;  therefore,  I 
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would  turn  it  six  inches,  and  I  am  now  working  upon  that 
principle.  After  the  land  is  turned,  and  through  the  winter, 
the  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  there  it  lies,  until  the 
spring  comes  round,  about  the  time  when  I  want  to  plant  the 
crops ;  then  I  usually  turn  the  manure  under  three  of  four 
inches.  That  is,  for  my  root  crops,  for  spring  wheat,  for  barley, 
and  such  crops,  I  should  put  the  manure  on  in  that  way;  We 
generally  put  our  corn  upon  quite  light  land,  because  sandy 
land  is  worked  much  better  than  heavier  lands,  and  the  corn 
crop  will  do  better  there. 

Now,  this  subject  leads  us  to  inquire  what  plough  we  bad 
rather  use.  We  must  have  a  plough  to  plough  with.  I  hare 
tried  a  great  number  of  ploughs,  and  I  hare  watched  the  differ- 
ent ploughing  exhibitions  throughout  the  State  for  the  last  fire 
years  pretty  carefully,  to  see  the  kinds  of  plough  used,  the 
manner  of  ploughing  ;  and  I  have  always  noticed  that  a  plough 
with  a  short  mould-board,  if  the  mould-board  was  very  concave, 
and  the  laud  stiff  and  hard,  would  throw  the  top  edge  of  the 
sward  off  before  it  was  ready  to  leave  the  convexity  of  the 
mould-board.  It  will  roll  along,  leaving  a  place  where  a  horse 
would  break  his  leg  if  he  undertook  to  go  crosswise  of  the 
piece,  if  he  put  his  foot  down  into  that  deep  hole.  I  saw  the 
ploughs  at  the  exhibition  here  this  fall,  and  the  Michigan 
seemed  to  work  better  than  some  others  on  hard  soil ;  but  our 
lands  are  light,  sandy  loams,  and  the  Michigan  would  be  of  no 
use.  If  you  put  two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface  down  seven 
inches,  you  would  never  hear  of  it  again.  You  have  got  to  wait 
until  you  can  make  some  new  soil  above  before  you  can  get  a 
crop.  Therefore,  I  do  not  like  that.  There  was  the  Morse 
plough,  which  seemed  to  be  just  convex  enough.  From  the 
time  it  lifted  the  sod,  it  continued  to  give  it  a  regular  curve 
until  it  turned  bottom  up.  I  obtained  one,  and  tried  it  in 
competition  with  the  Doe  plough  and  the  Universal  plough. 
There  were  over  twenty  men  in  a*  lot  where  the  sward  had  not 
been  turned  for  the  last  six  years,  and  the  last  time,  or  the  time 
before  the  last  that  it  was  cultivated,  it  raised  sixty-five  or  sixty- 
seven  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  and  it  would  cut  three 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  You  can  see  that  that  must  have  been 
good  soil,  and  therefore  the  sward  quite  deep,  and  full  of 
twitch-grass.    I  had  two  horses,  one  four  and  a  half  years  old. 
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I  pat  that  pair  of  horses  on  the  ploughs  alternately,  and  tested 
the  ease  of  draft  and  the  best  turned  furrow.  I  found  mj  t^am 
would  go  twenty  per  cent,  easier  with  the  convex  mould-board 
on  the  Morse  plough  than  with  either  of  the  others,  and  turn 
just  such  a  furrow  as  I  wanted — ^wide  enough  at  the  bottom  to 
enable  any  horse  or  ox  to  walk  easily  and  freely.  Down  our 
way,  we  have  an  abundance  of  sea-weed,  and  we  sometimes 
enrich  our  land  by  filling  the  whole  furrow  full.  As  the  team 
goes  along,  two  or  three  men  can  follow  it  and  put  in  sea-weed 
enough  to  fill  it  full,  and  turn  the  next  furrow  on  to  it.  I  have 
seen  laud  enriched  in  that  way,  so  that  it  would  bear  any 
amount  of  crop  that  you  had  a  mind  to  ask  it  to  bear.  Down 
in  Fairhaven,  I  have  seen  very  stony  land  reclaimed,  with  sea- 
weed. Therefore,  we  want  a  plough  that  will  give  a  wide  berth 
for  the  horse  to  travel  in,  in  order  to  fill  up  with  sea-weed.  I 
would  plough  those  lands  about  six  inches  deep  usually. 
I  would  plough  in  the  fall  for  root  crops,  and  turn  in  the 
manure  three  or  four  inches  in  the  spring.  I  should  rather 
have  it  three  than  four— either  with  a  cultivator  or  with  a 
horse-hoe.  Then,  when  you  run  your  seed-sower,  you  have  a 
well  pulverized  soil,  and  you  have  the  manure  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  seed,  to  give  it  a  vigorous  start,  and  your  seed 
has  an  opportunity  to  come  along  in  time  to  enable  you  to  thin 
the  plants  and  weed,  before  the  weeds  become  so  strong  as  to 
interfere  with  them. 

M.  F.  Watkins,  of  Hinsdale.  I  would  inquire  if  the  depth 
the  furrow  should  not  vary  according  to  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Wabd.  I  believe  I  stated  that  in  deep,  heavy  soil  I 
would  plough  deeper  than  in  light  soil.  It  depends  altogether, 
I  think,  or  very  much,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  whether  your 
ploughing  ought  to  be  deep  or  shallow,  or  whether  you  should 
plough  in  the  fall  or  spring. 

A.  P.  Slade,  of  Somerset.  I  feel  interested  in  this  subject, 
because  I  lost  a  crop  of  corp  last  year  in  consequence  of  making 
a  mistake  about  ploughing.  I  will  simply  toll  how  it  was  done. 
I  manured  a  piece  of  stubble  ground  very  liberally,  thinking  I 
would  produce  a  piece  of  corn  that  should  be  entitled  to  a  pre- 
mium, without  letting  any  one  know  about  it  until  I  had  raised 
it.  I  applied  any  quantity  of  the  best  manure.  The  land  was 
ploughed  in  the  fall.    I  sent  my  man  to  plough  in  the  manure, 
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and  he  asked  me  hoir  deep  he  should  plough  it.  I  told  him 
just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  manure  handsomelj.  I  was  verj 
husjT,  but  after  a  while  I  went  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along, 
and  found  he  was  ploughing  it  just  about  eight  inches  deep.  I 
planted  the  corn  with  poudrette  in  the  hill.  It  came  up  veij 
handsomelj,  and  grew  until  the  poudrette  was  exhausted,  and 
then  plodded  along,  as  we  might  say,  through  the  season.  It 
never  amounted  to  anything.  I  think  I  can  account  for  it,  for 
after  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  my  crop  was  lost,  I  studied 
into  the  matter.  Knowing  that  it  was  a  very  wet  season,  I  sup- 
posed that  the  roots  of  the  corn  had  not  penetrated  the  soil  as 
deep  as  the  manure  was  put.  On  examination,  in  company  with 
a  gentleman  who  wp^  visiting  me  at  the  time,  I  found  that  the 
com  roots  ran  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it 
was  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  fibres  extending  down  more  than 
two  inches.  This  was  rather  an  exception  to  the  usual  growth 
of  com  roots,  for  I  have  known  them  to  run  down  nine  inches, 
and  have  known  a  heavy  crop  of  corn  raised  where  the  manure 
was  ploughed  in  nine  inches  deep ;  but  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  season,  it  being  so  very  wet,  the  roots  were  encouraged 
to  follow  the  surface,  and  the  manure  that  I  put  on  to  get  that 
crop  of  corn  was  lost.  But  I  am  in  hopes  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  there  another  year. 

I  will  just  mention  another  incident  that  occurred  last  year. 
I  purchased  a  new  plough  last  spring,  just  as  Mr.  Thompson 
did.  I  used  a  conical  plough,  and  when  we  were  ploughing  our 
onion  bed,  the  plough  was  running  so  nicely  that  we  ploughed 
it  ten  inches  deep,  where  we  usually  plough  only  eight.  It  put 
in  the  manure  very  handsomely,  but  it  turned  up  on  the  surface 
a  sort  of  lifeless  earth,  that  of  course  was  a  stranger  tliere  and 
liever  should  have  been  brought  there.  And  just  to  show  that 
a  certain  theory  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  onions  is  trae,  I 
will  make  this  statement.  It  is  well  known  among  onion-raisers, 
that  when  they  plant  a  piece  of  new  ground,  the  onions  the  first 
year  are  very  liable  to  have  scullions,  and  tliat,  the  longer  yoa 
continue  to  plant  the  same  piece  with  the  same  crop,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  product.  In  consequence  of  ploughing  this 
piece  two  inches  deeper  than  it  had  been  ploughed  for  the  last 
six  years,  one-third  of  the  onions  were  scullions.    I  have  learned 
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from  these  facts  that  doi  onion  bed  should  always  be  ploughed  to 
a  uniform  depth. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clgbcent,  the  Board  adjourned^  to  meet 
again  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

ETENING    BBSSION. 

The  Board  met  at  the  hour  appointed,  Captain  Moohe,  of 
Concord,  occupying  the  chair,  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on 

THE  AGRICULTU!RAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

BT  PBOFE8SOB  AOASSIZ. 

Gentletnen  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture^  Ladies  and  Gen- 
ilemeny — ^We  meet  here  to  exchange  our  experiences,  and  it  has 
lately  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  scenes  which  are  not  very 
familiar,  and  an  account  of  which  I  have  supposed  might  not  be 
unwelcome  on  this  occasion.  MoreoTcr,  an  event  has  taken 
place  within  three  months  which  will  have  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  it  is  connected 
■with  the  scenes  to  which  I  shall  allude.  Therefore,  of  that  event 
and  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture  I  propose  to 
speak  to-night.      ^ 

On  the  7th  of  September  last  the  Amazon  was  opened  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  an  event  of  great  importance, 
and  yet  it  has  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Its  importance  arises 
from  the  fact  that  an  immense  extent  of  territory  is  now  open 
to  traffic,  which  thus  far  has  beneflted  not  even  the  natives. 
And  yet  that  region  is  fertile  beyond  description.  It  produces 
articles  of  consumption  of  various  kinds  which  are  in  extensive 
demand,  and  upon  which,  in  short,  depend  the  progress  of 
industry.  I  will  only  mention  one.  India  rubber  is  one  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Amasson  ;  and  where  would 
many  branches  of  human  industry  be  now  if  India  rubber  could 
not  be  procured,  and  where  would  much  of  the  progress  which 
we  anticipate  in  the  future  be,  if  the  supply  of  that  article  was 
not  daily  increasing  ?  Therefore,  you  perceive,  how  desirable  it 
must  be  that  we  should  know  something  of  the  growth  and  pro* 
duction  of  India  rubber,  and  that  we  should  know  exactly  how 
far  that  article  may  be  produced  in  the  quantity  needed  by  the 
progress  of  our  daily  avocations.    I  have  seen  the  plant  grow- 
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ing ;  I  have  seen  the  harvest  gathering ;  I  have  seen  the  way  in 
which  it  is  stored ;  and  I  propose  to  say  something  to  you  of 
that  and  of  other  branches  of  tropical  agriculture. 

One  word,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  country  itself,  for  if  it  was 
a  dangerous  land  to  visit,  if  it  was  so  sickly  that  to  travel  there 
would  be  the  death  of  a  man  from  the  North,  it  would  be  hardly 
desirable  that  such  a  land  should  be  thrown  open  to  free  inter- 
course with  all  nations.     But  there  never  was  a  country  which 
had  a  bad  repute  which  deserved  it  less.    The  idea  generally 
is,  that  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  a  malarious  land,  pestilen- 
tial, almost  intolerable  on  account  of  the  insects  and  poisonous 
reptiles,  and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  wild  population.    It 
is  not  so.    Though  under    the    equator,  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  stretches,  parallel  to  the  equator,  extending  a  few 
degrees  to  the  north  and  a  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  but  mainly  under  the  equator — ^from  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  a  straight  line  of  over  two 
thousand  miles,  and  over  a  width  varying  from  five  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  miles.    We  should  expect,  under  such  circum- 
stanceu,  an  exceedingly  hot  climate.    Let  me  say,  that  the 
climate  is  more  temperate  than  New  England.    There  are  no 
winters  such  as  we  have  ;  I  saw  no  such  hot  days  as  we  have. 
Our  New  England  climate  is  what  the  natural  philosophers  call 
"  an  excessive  climate ; ''  that  is,  a  climate  in  whicti  the  tem- 
perature of  winter  sinks  as  low  xis  anywhere,  and  in  which  the 
summer  heat  rises  as  high  as  anywhere ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  an  average  temperature  which  passes  for  temperate, 
because  the  extremes  are  so  far  apart  that  when  combined,  the 
result  is  a  moderate  average.    On  the  Amazon,  it  is  very  difier- 
ent.    The  highest  temperature  experienced  there  is  90^  or  91° 
Fahrenheit.    I  have  been  told  that  the  thermometer  has  shown 
91®  only  once  in  ten  years.    I  have  observed  the  thermometer 
myself  daily  during  eight  months,  and  I  never  saw  it  rise  to  90°. 
It  never  falls  below  77°  or  78°.    You  see  the  range  is  very 
small.      You  would  therefore  expect  that  the  temperature 
would  be  very  uniform,  very  monotonous.    But  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  modifies  that  in  a  remarkable  degree.    The 
Amazon,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  under  the  equator,  faces 
the  trade-winds.    The  trade-winds  blow  over  the  Atlantic  for 
its  whole  width,  and  swelep  over  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  from 
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Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  there  is  an  enormous  evapora- 
tion, daily,  from  that  extensive  water  surface,  which  produces 
such  a  cooling  of  the  water,  that  in  many  places,  when  bathing, 
I  have  found  it  rather  cold.  And  the  natural  consequence  is, 
that  while,  during  mid-day,  when  the  sun  is  high,  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  high,  the.  sea-breeze  tempers  the  heat  constantly, 
and  when  the  sun  is  under,  there  is  a  succession  of  reductions 
of  temperature,  which  makes  the  nights  cool.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon,  though  under  the  equator,  we  Have  a  regular 
alternation  of  not  over  one  day's  heat,  with  cool  nights.  Such 
a  delicious  climate,  I  believe,  exists  nowhere  else  on  earth. 
The  natural  consequence  of  these  physical  conditions  is,  that 
the  fertility  of  the  land  is  unbounded. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  how  is  it,  then,  that  the  Amazon  has  such 
a  bad  reputation  ? — ^that  all  travellers  who  visit  those  countries 
speak  of  malarious  diseases,  speak  of  intermittent  fevers  as 
reaching  everywhere,  speak  of  a  population  who  look  like  skele- 
tons, in  consequence  of  their  exhaustion  by  the  climate  ?  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement.that  these  things  occur 
there,  but  they  are  not  the  consequence  o{  the  climate ;  they 
are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  natives. 
There  are  frequent  rains,  and  these  rains  are  very  agreeable  ; 
I  can  say  there  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than  to  receive  a 
shower  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  a  natural  mode  of  bathing,  and« 
the  inhabitants  go  and  take  their  bath  in  the  shower,  every  day, 
but  instead  of  changing  their  clothes,  they  allow  them  to  dry  on 
their  bodies.  They  will  do  that  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
without  taking  any  precaution  to  keep  dry,  and  in  those  alter- 
nations between  dryness  and  moisture,  even  though  the  climate 
is  fine,  you  see  at  once  there  must  be  a  predisposition  towards 
fever ;  and  if,  in  connection  with  that,  the  diet  is  insuflScient, 
the  population  will  be  unhealthy.  The  indolent  character  of 
the  population  leads  them  to  take  very  little  care.  They  are 
not  provident ;  they  do  not  accumulate  a  sufficiency  of  whole- 
some food  in  the  right  season,  and  the  natural  consequence  is, 
that  in  a  land  of  plenty,  where  all  the  productions  of  nature 
that  may  be  converted  into  food  for  man  abound,  the  natives 
die  literally  of  hunger,  and  you  see  starving  populations  every- 
where.   Of  course,  these  results  will  not  always  be  referred  to 
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their  true  cause,  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  the  bad  repu- 
tation which  that  country  has — ^which,  moreoyer,  is  entertained 
hj  the  oflScials  of  the  country.  The  president  of  one  of  those 
proYinces,  sent  out  by  the  government  at  Rio,  to  administer 
justice,  and  to  see  to  the  interests  of  the  country  along  the 
Amazon,  is  considered  an  exile,  in  an  uncivilized  part  of  the 
realm.  He  is  desirous  to  go  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is 
for  his  interest  to  represent  the  country  as  unhealthy,  that  he 
may  the  sooner  be  greatly  rewarded  for  his  devotion.  The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  all  the  officials  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Amazon  decry  the  country,  and  contribute  to  create  and 
maintain  at  tlie  capital  of  the  empire,  the  impression  that  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  is  an  unhealthy  country. 

I  wanted  this  to  be  well  understood,  because  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  our  New  England  backwoodsmen  will  go  to  the 
Amazon  and  take  advantage  of  the  endless  richness  and  value 
of  the  precious  woods  which  grow  there  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  spot,  without  being  of  any 
use  to  anybody.  All  that  is  needed,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  tliis  rich  production  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  is  to  go 
there  and  take  possession  ;  for  those  extensive  forests  are  almost 
everywhere  nobody's  land,  and  might  be  taken  possession  of  by 
any  new-comer ;  and  I  know  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Brazilian 
government,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  their  interest,  to  facit 
«itate  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  give  every 
encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  occupations 
along  the  borders  of  these  waters. 

Now  ^  travel  there  is  as  easy  as  can  be.  There  are  lines  of 
steamers  plying  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  foot  of  the  Andes 
regularly.  Twice  a  month  there  is  a  steamer  from  Para  which 
goes  into  Peru  ;  and  since  I  left  that  country  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  great  river 
have  been  increased ;  and  every  day,  as  commerce  is  developed, 
no  doubt  the  communications  will  be  multiplied.  I  trust  it  will 
uot  be  long  before  small  steamers  will  be  run  on  all  those  great 
rivers.  At  present  it  is  mainly  on  the  main  stream  of  the 
Amazon  that  the  steamers  run ;  its  tributaries  have  only  been 
incidentally  visited  by  steamers.  Of  the  magnitude  of  these 
water  communications  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  without 
seeing  them,  they  are  on  such  a  gi'and  scale.    I  am  afraid  to 
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state  mj  impressions,  for  fear  of  appearing  to  exaggerate ;  bnt 
I  will  give  jou  some  figures.  The  front  of  fresh  water  whioh 
pours  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide.  This  fresh  water  front  is  divided 
into  two  branches  by  an  island,  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  called  the  island  of  Marajo,  which  is  half  as  large  as 
Ireland.  The  opposite  shores  of  the  river  above  the  island  are 
so  far  apart  that  it  is  utterly  impossiblo  for  the  eye  to  see  the 
two  shores  at  once.  You  may  ascend  the  Amazon  a  thousand 
miles  before  you  have  a  plain  view  of  both  shores,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  spot,  at  Obidos  ;  yet  the  whole  tract  is  so 
interspersed  with  islands  that  it  gives  the  impression  of  an 
archipelago  in  a  fresh  water  ocean ;  and  when  ascending  tlie 
gi*eat  river  you  seem  constantly  to  be  between  shores,  when  in 
reality  you  sail  between  a  succession  of  islands.  Tlie  tributa- 
ries are  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  compares  with  the 
main  stream.  The  mouth  of  the  Tocantins,  (which  is  the  first 
great  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  on  ascending  from  Para,  on  the 
south  side,)  is  seventeen  miles  wide  where  it  pours  into  the 
Amazon  ;  and  the  Tocantins  is  not  one  of  the  larger  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon.  The  Rio  Purus,  which  empties  into  the 
Amazon  over  a  thousand  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  navigable  for 
steamers  drawing  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  for  a  length  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Bio  Madeira  is  another  of 
those  giants  which  may  be  compared  only  to  the  large  rivers  of 
the  world,  and  is  of  the  utmost  international  importance,  since 
it  will  one  of  these  days  furnish  a  communication  not  only 
between  tlie  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Brazilian  Empire,  but  be  a  highroad  between  the  Southern 
Bepublics  of  South  America  and  the  more  northern  provinces  ; 
for  through  the  Bio  Madeira  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  direct 
water  communication  with  the  Bio  Paraguay,  and  through  the 
Paraguay  with  the  Parana ;  and  therefore  a  river  circuit  might 
be  made  from  Para,  up  the  Amazon  and  the  Madeira  into  the 
Paraguay,  and  down  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  to  Buenos  Ayre^, 
and  back  again.  You  see,  then,  what  prospects  there  are  for  a 
country  which  has  such  a  territory,  and  over  which  flow  such 
rivers.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  my  words  liave  impressed 
upon  your  minds,  for  we  generally  consider  a  river  as  a  mass  of 
water  which  flows  between  banks,  is  encased  between  these 
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banksy  and  lias  a  definite  course,  beyond  which  you  cannot  pass. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  great  South  American  river  and  its  tributsr 
ries.  The  whole  slope  of  the  valley  is  so  slight,  that  from  the 
junction  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  Para,  a  distance  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  the  slope  is  only  two  hundred  and  odd  feet ;  and 
therefore  the  whole  course  of  the  Amazon  is,  properly  speakingi 
an  extensive  plain,  over  which  flows  an  inunense  sheet  of  water, 
which  covers  an  extensive  tract  of  ground.  That  water  has  an 
annual  rise  and  fall  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  even  forty, 
feet ;  and  on  the  southern  and  northern  sides  of  the  main  river 
the  rise  does  not  take  place  at  the  same  season.  It  is  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  that  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon 
swell ;  their  increase  of  water  pours  into  the  Amazon  in  Novem- 
ber and  December ;  so  that  there  comes  a  flood  from  the  south 
side  of  the  Amazon  during  the  autumnal  months,  which  spreads 
over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  presses  the 
waters  of  the  north  side  further  north  and  encroaches  upon  them 
regularly.  In  the  early  spring — ^in  January  and  February,  and 
even  in  March — the  northern  tributaries  swell,  and  press  back 
the  waters  towards  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  ;  so  that  the 
whole  is,  as  it  were,  like  a  sheet  of  water  which,  in  the  main, 
flows  eastward,  but  swinging  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
alternately,  establishing  cross  communications  between  all  the 
watercourses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  come  down 
from  the  Upper  Amazon  to  the  neighborhood  of  Para  without 
ever  entering  into  the  main  course  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  south 
side  as  well  as  the  north  side ;  and*  these  channels  are  navigable 
at  all  seasons.  Therefore  there  is  over  this  immense  plain  a  net- 
work of  roads  established  by  nature,  which  forever  will  be  main- 
tained in  running  order,  without  any  expense^whatever  to  the 
country.  All  that  is  needed  to  get  the  advantage  of  that 
immense  fertility  all  over  the  country  is  to  put  on  steam  vessels 
that  may  be  adequate  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  valley.  / 

Imagine  what^facilities  there  must  be ;  and  yet,  in  the  whole 
of  that  country,  at  this  moment,  there  are  not  more  than  250,- 
000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  vast  desert,  unoccupied,  the  natural 
products  of  which  rot  on  the  ground,  from  want  of  hands  to 
collect  the  crop.  And  that  crop  is  of  immense  value,  and  is  as 
varied  as  you  can  well  imagine.    I  have  been  told  by  gentle- 
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men  who  have  lived  manj  years  on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon, 
that  of  India  rubber  alone,  not  one-tenth  was  gathered,  from 
want  of  hands  to  pick  it  up  at  the  proper  season.  And  so  it  is 
with  all  the  other  products.  The  mode  of  gathering  is  even 
more  astonishing.  The  trees  are  destroyed  for  the  small  fruit. 
There  are  no  saw-mills  in  that  country,  and  when  the  people 
want  to  build,  they  cut  down  just  the  most  beautiful  tree,  and 
shape  to  the  dimensions  of  the  piece  of  wood  they  want,  with  a 
hatchet.  And  these  woods — what  are  tliey?  They  are  the 
most  exquisite  in  grain,  the  most  admirable  in  color  and  in 
variety,  and  the  most  precious  lor  all  possible  cabinet  work, 
and  for  constructions  of  all  kinds  ;  woods  as  hard  and  as  dura- 
ble as  grow  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  which,  I  say,  are  not 
even  used  in  the  country  itself,  and  form  no  part  whatsoever  of 
the  exports  of  the  country.  It  is  this  rambling,  careless,  indo- 
lent population  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  which  at 
certain  seasons  wanders  through  the  woods  and  gathers  the 
harvests.  It  is  in  that  irregular  manner  that  all  the  products 
of  the  Amazon  are  collected — the  sarsaparilla,  the  caoutchouc 
or  India  rubber,  the  Brazilian  nuts,  and  the  hosts  of  fruits  and 
of  fishes,  which  are  used  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but 
which  are  already  in  some  use  for  various  manufactures,  either 
in  the  small  towns  along  the  Amazon,  or  at  Para. 

In  conversation  with  intelligent  inhabitants,  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  planting  of  the  India  rubber  tree,  for  instance, 
would  yield  immeasurably  larger  returns  than  those  which  the 
gathering  of  the  natural  pit>duct  has  thus  far  secured ;  and 
everywhere  would  these  plantations  be  as  easy  as  possible. 
Life  is  so  easy  there — ^hardly  shelter  needed  to  be  comfortable — 
the  variety  of  natural  products  through  which  life  may  be  sus- 
tained grow  so  profusely,  that  between  fruits  and  grain  and  fish 
and  game  and  wild  fowl,  there  is  only  a  selection  needed  in 
order  to  sustain  an  extensive  population  ;  and  I  suppose  that 
the  only  reason  why  the  country  has  not  increased  largely  in 
population  is,  because  of  the  fact,  that  until  recently,  it  has  been 
shut  against  intercourse  with  foreign  nations;  but  the  great 
fact  to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
September  last,  has  laid  the  whole  open,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Brazil  is  made 
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80  easy  that  I  trust  the  riches  of  that  country  will  not  be  left 
ungathered  by  our  active  and  enterprising  population. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  general  productiveness  of  the 
country,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  allude  to  some 
of  the  products  themselves.  The  family  of  plants  most  eztfln- 
sively  growing  there,  and  from  which  the  lai^est  variety  of 
products  is  obtained,  is  the  palm.  There  is  an  endless  variety 
of  them,  and  the  articles  which  are  furnished  by  each  one  are 
numerous  also.  But  before  I  proceed  to  that,  let  me  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  river  communications  of  the 
Amazon. 

Here  we  have  the  course  of  the  Amazon  [representing  it  <m 
blackboard.]  Near  Para,  we  have  two  great  branches,  which 
surround  the  island  of  Marajo,  and  here  comes  the  Tocantins, 
which  descends  from  the  table  land  of  Brazil,  and  pours  into 
that  southern  branch  of  the  Amazon*  The  Araguay  comes 
next ;  it  does  not  come  as  a  body  in  the  Amazon,  but  sends  off 
branches  which  pass  into  the  Bio  Tocantins,  before  it  has 
reached  the  Amazon,  and  so  that  inteivcommunications  are 
established  of  which  I  spoke  before.  And  here  comes  the 
Tapajoz,  uniting  with  the  Amazon  at  the  place  where  stands 
the  city  of  Santarem.  That,  too,  sends  oflf  branches,  and  these, 
again,  establish  inter-communication  with  the  Amazon  itself; 
so  that  you  have  a  network  of  Hvers  communicating  with  one 
another  over  a  width  of  at  least  sixty,  eighty,  one  hundred,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  and  that  constitutes,  properly, 
the  bottom  of  the  river  system.  Higher  up,  these  inter-com- 
municating branches  are  not  so  numerous.  But  let  me  go  one 
step  further.  Here  is  the  Madeira.  Now,  the  Madeira  sends 
off  a  branch  which  comes  to  unite  with  the  Tapajoz,  receiving 
itself  a  number  of  large  streams.  The  Bio  Andira,  which  empties 
into  this  branch  of  the  Amazon's  stream,  is,  at  the  point  of  its 
junction,  ten  miles  in  width.  Thus  one  branch  of  a  branch  of 
the  Amazon  is,  where  it  pours  into  the  Bio  Madeira,  ten  miles 
in  width,  at  the  time  when  the  river  is  fall.  This  land  here 
[representing  an  island,]  is  known  as  the  island  of  Tupinam- 
baranas,  and  it  is  a  network  of  islands  and  lakes  which  is  very 
striking.  Now,  I  come  to  the  Manhes,  which  is  a  lake  here. 
Then  here  is  another  river,  the  Bio  Negro,  one  of  the  great 
rivers  which  comes  from  the  table  land  of  Guiana,  which  has 
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another  branch  here,  the  Rio  Parana.  We  came  down  the 
Amazon  to  the  island  of  Tupinambaranas,  on  a  government 
war  steamer.  These  waters  liad  never  been  navigated  by  a 
steamship,  and  the  question  was  how  far  it  was  possible  to 
navigate  them  ;  but  the  captain,  judging  from  the  general  sys- 
tem of  inter-ramification  of  these  rivers,  had  no  hesitation  in 
putting  into  this  network  of  rivers,  passing  across  the  island  of 
Tupinambaranas,  reaching  the  river  Ramos,  ascending  the 
river  Manhes,  and  landing  us  at  the  town  of  Manhe9,  after  a 
navigation  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  through 
regions  which  have  not  been  explored,  which  have  not  yet  been 
sounded.  They  go  there  with  their  steamers  as  they  go  into 
the  open  ocean,  so  much  has  the  whole  of  this  valley  the 
character  of  an  open  sea,  interspersed  with  islands. 

Now  here  is  another  river,  the  Trombetas,  which  joins  the 
Amazon  near  the  city  of  Obidos — a  river,  the  name  of  which, 
probably,  has  hardly  been  heard  in  New  England,  but  which  is 
navigable  by  the  largest  steamers  ;  and  higher  up  there  are  sim- 
ilar branches,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  with  extensive 
courses,  which  enable  one  to  come  down  from  the  Rio  Negro  to 
the  Trombetas  without  entering  into  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  main  valley.  Now,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this 
network  of  rivers,  I  will  say  that  it  covers  a  surface  of  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
width.  But  that  is  not  the  only  characteristic  of  these  singular 
watercourses.  The  main  river  sends  branches  to  its  tributaries ; 
and  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  slight  difference  in  level 
which  exists  between  them.  After  ascending  all  day,  by  steam, 
the  Rio  Negro,  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazon,  we  came 
upon  a  branch  coming  from  the  Amazon  itself.  See  how  that 
could  be  ascertained  without  a  survey.  The  Rio  Negro  is  a 
black  water  river — that  is,  a  river  carrying  clear  water,  darkly 
colored  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetation,  and  not  flowing 
through  muddy  banks,  and  therefore  in  no  way  turbid — carry- 
ing no  whitish  deposits;  while  the  Amazon  itself — the  main 
stream — and  the  Rio  Madeira  and  some  others,  carry  an  immense 
quantity  of  mud,  and  the  water  is  turbid,  whitish — so  much  so 
that  you  perceive  the  Amazon  over  a  hundred  miles  at  sea 
before  you  enter  its  mouth.  Now,  after  travelling  a  day  up  the 
Bio  Negro,  suddenly  we  saw  a  large  stream  of  whitish  water 
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emptying  into  it,  and,  on  inquiry,  we  were  told  by  the  pilot,  who 
was  familiar  with  that  region,  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
Amazon  which  poured  into  the  Bio  Negro,  which  Rio  Negro 
is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  And  higher  up  yon  ha?e 
the  same  phenomenon  repeated  in  the  Japura,  which  sends 
branches  into  this  network  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  which, 
higher  up,  receives  its  branches  from  the  Amazon.  Therefore 
these  tributaries  of  the  river,  near  their  junction,  are  so  nearlj 
level  witfi  the  general  surface  of  the  whole  land,  that  while  they 
pour  tlie  bulk  of  their  water  into  tlie  main  river,  Uiey  receive 
branches  from  the  main  river  ;  and  this  especially  at  the  time 
when  the  rise  of  the  mass  of  the  waters  alternates  from  the 
soutli  to  the  north. 

I  will  now,  as  I  have  this  diagram  before  me,  just  recall  what 
I  said  concerning  the  alternate  rise  and  faU  of  the  waters. 
From  September  to  December  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazoo 
which  are  on  its  southern  side  rise  gradually.  By  December 
this  flood  has  reached  the  axis  of  the  valley,  and  pushed  to  tlie 
north  all  the  water  from  those  northern  tributaries,  which  at 
tliat  time  are  at  their  lowest.  In  the  latter  part  of  January  and 
in  February  and  March,  all  these  northern  streams  swell  and 
rise,  and  press  against  the  southern  rivers,  which  by  that  time 
have  emptied  the  bulk  of  their  waters  into  the  Amazon,  and  so 
tlie  northern  waters  are  now  pressing  south.  And  it  is  this 
swinging  of  the  great  mass  of  waters  right  and  left,  (this  is, 
north  and  south,)  while  it  flows  east,  which  has  established  all 
this  network  of  inter-communications  which  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  which  that  river  differs  from  all 
other  rivers  known. 

The  first  indication  of  this  singular  and  striking  system  was 
obtained  when  Humboldt  visited  South  America,  when  from  the 
waters  of  the  Oronoco  he  passed,  without  interruption,  into  the 
waters  of  the  Bio  Negro.  There  is  a  stream  known  as  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  which,  after  flowing  from  the  east  westwards,  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  flows  northwards  and  empties 
into  the  Oronoco,  while  the  other  flows  southwards  and  empties 
into  the  Rio  Negro.  Now  Humboldt  ascended  the  Oronoco  to 
tlie  point  where  it  receives,  the  north  branch  of  the  Cassiquiare, 
and,  ascenduig  that  north  branch,  passed  into  the  south  branch, 
and  thus  reached  the  Bio  Negro  without  interruption.    Novr 
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BQch  communications,  which,  when  first  mentioned,  we  hardly 
believe  to  exist,  form  the  character  of  the  whole  river  system 
which  we  know  by  the  name  of  the  Amazon*  And  it  is  not  a 
particular  feature,  only  to  be  found  in  the  connection  of  the 
Rio  Negro  with  the  Oronoco  through  the  Cassiquiare,  but  it  is  a 
general  fact ;  it  is  the  character  of  the  inter-communications  of 
this  great  river  system.  All  the  water  from  the  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon,  passing  from  so  low  a  level,  covers  such  an  exten- 
sive tract,  that  as  the  water  rises  or  falls,  the  main  river  sends 
branches  into  its  tributaries,  as  the  tributaries  send  their  water 
into  the  main  stream. 

It  requires  hardly  a  further  illustration  to  show  how  easy 
must  be  the  communications  in  that  country ;  but  it  is  to  be 
forever  a  water  communication.  There  are  such  small  tracts  of 
continuous  land  above  the  water  through  the  whole  year,  that 
railroads  will  forever  be  out  of  the  question  in  that  country ; 
and  even  common  roads  cannot  be  used  there  for  extensive 
travel.  The  land  is  generally  low.  That  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  whole  country — even  and  low.  Where 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  most  abrupt,  where  the  river  has  cut 
new  channels,  and  where,  in  consequence  of  these  erosions, 
masses.of  land  have  fallen  in  and  formed  steep  banks,  they  rise 
hardly  more  than  tliirty  or  forty  feet,  at  most,  sixty  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  river  anywhere.  It  is  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive and  most  even  plain  in  the  world,  unless  the  great  desert  of 
Africa  has  as  extensive  and  flat  a  surface  as  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon. 

Geologically  speaking,  it  is  the  most  curious  country  known 
to  science.  The  whole  of  that  land  consists  of  materiab  ground 
and  carried  along  by  the  same  cause  which  has  accumulated  our 
drift.  It  is  drift,  and  the  similarity  to  our  drift  is  most  striking. 
All  these  drift-beds  which  cover  New  England,  and  which  form 
such  a  rich  soil  after  the  large  masses  of  pebbles  have  been 
taken  out  from  it — rich  because  it  is  the  result  of  the  attrition 
of  the  most  diversified  rocks — all  that  drift  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  materials  which  form  these  Amazonian  plains ;  and 
you  see  at  once  what  singular  vistas  it  opens  into  the  past  when 
we  consider  the  probable  causes  or  forces  which  have  ground 
these  materials  to  their  present  condition ;  for  if  our  drift  has 
been  ground  by  glaciers,  the  drift  of  the  Amazon  is  so  like  the 
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drift  of  the  North,  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  even  these  ^tropical  regions  were  once  under  the  ice  sheet. 
But  I  will  not  here  dwell  upon  a  topic  which  is  foreign  to  the 
subject  on  which  I  desired  to  speak,  but  only  state  that  there  is 
this  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  loose  soil  of  the  North 
and  the  loose  soil  of  the  tropics ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  plough  which  has  ground  our  rock  to  make  it  fertile  soil  for 
man  to  dwell  upon,  that  same  agency  has  been  at  work  upon  the 
plains  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  has  produced  the  same 
results.  Everywhere  it  is  drift  which  is  the  most  fertile  soil  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

There  is  only  one  tract  of  land  which  has  hills  of  some  strik- 
ing dimensions,  and  that  is  between  the  mouth  of  the  Xingu 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Trombetas.  On  the  north  side  espe- 
cially, there  are  remarkable  hills,  and  on  the  southern  side 
somewhat  lower  ones,  but  equally  striking  in  appearance. 
These  hills  are  particularly  impressive  because  of  their  form. 
All  mountain  ranges  everywhere,  have  undulating  crests,  have 
inequalities  on  their  summits,  and  changes  in  their  direction ; 
but  these  hills  of  Obidos  and  Almeirim  are  fiat-topped,  with 
sides  as  even  as  the  gable  of  a  house ;  and  these  fiat-topped 
mountains  extend  considerable  distance.  They  were  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  spurs  of  the  table  land  of  Guiana,  or  the 
'  table  land  of  Brazil,  and  had  never  been  accurately  measured. 
It  was  during  my  journey  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  suppose,  the 
means  for  measuring  them  were  brought  to  tlieir  summits,  and 
we  ascertained  that  they  are  much  lower  than  they  appear. 
The  impression  is,  when  looking  at  those  mountains  from  the 
centre  of  the  river,  that  they  are  many  thousand  feet  high ; 
they  stand  so  abruptly,  that  the  eye  is  deceived,  and  the  impres- 
sion is  so  grand  that  you  might  suppose  that  there  was  a  very 
high  mountain  range  rising  on  the  borders  of  the  horizon.  But 
when  actually  measured,  they  were  found  not  to  be  above  nine 
hundred  feet  high.  It  is  very  curious  how  the  eye,  in  attempt- 
ing to  measure  dimensions  on  so  large  a  scale,  is  deceived.  It 
would  at  first  appear,  that  owing  to  the  very  extensive  plains, 
high  mountains  might  produce  the  impression  of  low  hills. 
There  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Hills  not  reaching  a  thousand 
feet  in  height,  make  an  impression  as  great  as  that  of  the  Alps. 
The  scenery,  in  fact,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  familiar  views  of 
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the  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  the  lower  hill  on  the  opposite  side 
reminding  me  of  the  Jura. 

Now,  in  those  hilly  regions,  there  are  extensive  grazing 
grounds,  and  very  large  herds  might  be  raised  there.  It  will 
one  of  these  days  be  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Amazon,  and 
there  will  be,  probably,  the  rural  district  of  the  country,  when 
the  raising  of  cattle  has  become  a  regular  occupation.  At 
Erer^,  a  little  village  among  those  hills,  I  have  tasted  mutton  as 
good  as  I  ever  tasted  in  New  England,  showing  that  the  quality 
of  the  grass  is  favorable  to  the  Raising  of  animals ;  and  that 
region,  owing  to  its  hilly  character,  is  so  temperate  that  it  would 
form  a  most  desirable  place  for  agricultural  settlements. 

You  know  the  Brazilian  nuts  which  come  to  us  from  that 
country.  They  grow  on  one  of  the  most  majestic  trees  known 
in  creation.  The  tree  which  bears  the  Brazilian  nut  is  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  belongs  to  the  myrtle 
family,  and  its  appearance  is  very  peculiar.  It  grows  like  a 
large,  closely  formed  pyramid,  and  towers  above  .all  the  other 
trees  of  the  forest.  That  and  the  Sumanmeira,  form  the  two 
choicest  trees  in  the  Amazonian  region,  and  are  the  trees  which 
give  character  to  the  forest  and  the  landscape.  The  Suman- 
meira, which  is  a  kind  of  mallow,  rises  above  the  forest  in  the 
shape  of  a  tall  stem,  at  the  height  of  eighty  and  more  feet, 
frequently  having  a  diameter  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  its 
crown  spreading  like  an  umbrella  oyer  the  forest ;  so  that,  from 
a  distance,  these  fiat-topped  trees  give  one  the  impression  of 
umbrellas  in  a  crowd,  on  a  rainy  day,  one  spreading  over  the 
other.  These  trees  give  a  peculiar  character  to  a  part  of  the 
forest,  and  between  them,  we  have  these  close  cones  of  dsitk 
green  foliage,  which  .are  the  Brazilian  nut  trees.  There  are  no 
two  trees  so  impressive  as  these.  The  Brazilian  nut  is  a  large 
nut,  not  unlike  our  ordinary  walnut  in  external  appearance, 
only  the  bark  is  somewhat  smoother,  about  the  size  of  your 
two  fists,  and  containing  some  twenty  or  thirty  or  more  nuts 
inside.  Now,  all  the  products  of  that  tree  which  come  into  the 
market  are  merely  the  accidental  gatherings  from  the  ground. 
Hardly  anywhere  is  the  tree  cultivated ;  it  is  only  what  is 
gathered  by  chance  off  the  ground,  which  is  brought  to  market. 
In  two  places  only  on  the  Amazon  have  I  seen  cultivated  nut- 
trees,  and  these  had  been  planted  for  ornament  in  front  of  houses. 
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A  few  words  about  palms  may  contribute  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  vegetation  of  those  regions. 
Palms  themselves  differ  from  all  other  plants  in  their  growth. 
The  stem  is  regular,  remarkably  straight,  and  the  leaves  are 
generally  in  a  tuft  at  the  summit.  That  is  the  appearance  of 
most  palms.  The  leaves  themselves  exhibit  two  types — one  in 
which  the  leaflets  are  of  the  same  length,  and  spread  like  an 
open  fan,  and  another  in  which  the  midrib  is  elongated,  and  in 
which  the  leaflets  are  placed  right  and  left  on  the  side  of  the 
midrib,  like  the  barbules  of  a^eather.  These  two  types  extend 
through  the  whole  family  of  palms.  There  is  no  intermediate 
form ;  but  the  palms  themselves  differ  from  one  another  in 
their  dimensions,  in  the  combinations  of  their  leaves,  in  their 
arrangement,  in  the  character  of  the  wood,  in  the  character  of 
the  bark,  in  the  height  and  shape  of  the  tree,  the  appearance  of 
the  flower,  in  the  appearance  and  size  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  fruit. 

To  give  yon  some  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  these  palms, 
I  will  describe  some  of  them.  The  Miriti,  for  instance,  which  is 
one  of  those  from  which  the  largest  number  of  useful  materials 
is  derived,  is  a  palm,  the  stump  of  which  is  about  the  diameter 
of  my  body,  and  it  shoots  up  straight  to  the  height  of  fifteen, 
eighteen  and  twenty  feet,  and  on  the  summit  spreads  the  fan^ 
lilce  leaves,  not  very  many  in  number,  but  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions. I  was  desirous,  when  I  first  saw  that  tree,  to  obtain  a 
leaf,  and  I  sent  a  man  up  the  tree,  with  a  hatchet,  to  bring 
me  down  one.  He  sat  in  the  angle  of  one  leaf,  in  which  he 
was  as  secure  as  he  would  have  been  in  the  forked  branch  of 
an  oak  tree,  and  chopped  away  with  his  hatchet  for  many 
minutes  before  he  had  cut  through  the  leaf.stock,  which  brought 
down  a  single  leaf ;  and  when  that  leaf  was  on  the  ground,  it 
was  hard  work  for  a  man  to  raise  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  foliage 
wliich  that  particular  species  of  palm  produces ;  and  it  has 
bunches  of  fruit  which  are  not  unlike  in  their  arrangement  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  I  have  plenty  of  these  things  at  the  Museum 
in  Cambridge,  but  they  are  at  present  accessible  only  to  myself 
and  one  or  two  persons  at  a  time,  because  they  are  so  crowded 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  going  betiveen  them ;  but  one  of 
these  days,  they  will  be  visible  to  all.    Now,  one  spike  of  the 
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fruit  ot  this  tree  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  so  large  that  it 
could  hardly  be  laid  on  this  desk.  It  has  branchlets  nearly  two 
yards  in  length,  and  each  one  of  these  branchlets  supports  a 
nut  about  the  size  of  a  large  egg  ;  and  when  in  full  bearing,  one 
single  bunch  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  a  good  load  for  two  men. 
I  have  one  such  bunch  at  the  Museum,  from  which  the  fruit  has 
dropped,  it  is  true  ;  it  is  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  berries  of 
which  have  been  taken  off;  but  the  bunch  itself  is  there  to 
show  the  dimensions,  and  a  barrel  of  fruit  which  was  hung  up 
on  that  bunch  stands  by  its  side. 

Now  this  fruit  contains  an  oil  which  is  of  great  value ;  it  has 
a  pulp  which  is  very  palatable ;  it  has  a  fibre  which  is  invalu- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  ;  and  the  wood  itself  is  of 
very  great  durability  and  beauty,  and  may  be  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  I  am  told  by  a  friend  from  Brazil,  who  is 
just  at  this  moment  with  me  at  Cambridge,  and  who  was 
recently  at  tlie  great  Exposftion  at  Paris,  and  saw  there  an  exhi- 
bition of  all  the  woods  of  Brazil,  that  nothing  excited  admiration 
and  wonder  so  much  as  one  dish,  in  which  the  different  varieties 
of  palm  woods  and  their  products  were  brought  together.  I 
have  myself  seen  an  exhibition  at  Para,  in  which  the  products 
of  the  Purrines  were  brought  together,  and  where  the  palm  and 
its  various  products  formed  the  principal  objects  exhibited,  and 
astonished  me  by  their  variety.  I  am  told  that  the  English 
have  begun  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  palm  fibre  for  cord- 
age, and  that  at  this  moment  an  exportation  of  palm  fibre  has 
commenced  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  for  the  English  navy. 
These  fibres  have  one  peculiar  characteristic,  which  renders 
them  of  great  value  for  Xich  purposes :  they  are  so  light  that 
the  cables  do  not  sink,  but  float.  You  see  at  once  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  fibre — so  strong  as  to  be  superior  in  tenacity  to 
all  other  textile  fabrics,  and  yet  so  light  that  it  will  not  sink  in 
water. 

Now  other  palms  have  a  totally  different  aspect.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  Little  Marajah.  It  is  a  palm  only  six,  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  a  stem  not  thicker  than  my  thumb,  growing  in 
marshy  ground  and  rising  like  water-bushes  from  the  water,  and 
coming  to  be  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  throwing  out  bunches  of  flowers  and  then 
bunches  of  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  are  so  like  our  Black  Ham- 
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burg  grapes  that  they  are  served  after  dinner  on  tlie  table  in  the 
place  of  grapes.  And  their  taste  is  as  diversified  as  possible^ 
f:ir  more  so  than  are  the  different  varieties  of  grapes.  Some  of 
these  bunches  are  purplish  in  color,  some  are  sweet  to  the  taste, 
and  some  have  an  aromatic  flavor  besides,  and  indeed  a  variety 
which  is  quite  surprising;  while  others  are  farinaceous,  and 
really  remind  us  of  the  different  kinds  of  nuts  which  we  use  for 
the  table  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  th^y  have  a  fleshy  envelope, 
which  gives  an  appearance  to  the  fruit  exactly  like  that  of  a  fine 
peach.  There  is  one  kind  of  palm,  known  under  the  name  of 
Pupunha,  which  the  English  of  Guiana  have  called  the  peach 
palm,  which  produces  bunches  of  fruit  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  each  bunch  containing  from  thirty  to  fifty  fruits,  and 
each  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  peach,  delicious  to  the 
palate — a  singular  combination  of  the  sweet  and  mealy  taste^ 
which  is  capable  of  being  prepared  in  various  forms.  They  are 
eaten  whole,  they  are  eaten  cooked;  they  are  prepared  in  various 
forms,  and  they  make  a  most  exquisitely  transparent  and 
aromatic  oil. 

While  these  palms  are  so  striking,  some  of  them,  for  their 
regularity  of  form,  there  are  others  which  constitute  vines, 
creeping  like  our  smilax  among  the  bushes,  and  extending  for  a 
great  length  in  that  way,  while  the  stem  is  hardly  thicker  than 
the  little  finger,  and  so  flexible  and  so  durable  that  in  most  con- 
structions the  Indians  use  them  in  the  place  of  cordage.  Thej 
use  these  slender  stems  of  palms  as  we  use  rope,  and  they 
may  be  applied  for  all  similar  purposes  to  great  advantage.  It 
is  of  them,  also,  that  they  make  a  variety  of  tissues,  and  it  is  of 
the  more  pliable  and  finer  fibres  thatCiey  weave  their  hammocks 
and  the  different  fabrics  which  they  wear.  So  that  the  palm 
supplies  the  native  Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  those  forests,  with 
everything.  It  gives  him  the  rafters  for  his  house,  the  wood  for 
his  canoe,  the  fibre  for  all  the  uses  to  which  he  is  capable  of 
applying  it ;  it  gives  him  the  various  articles  of  food  he  wants ; 
it  gives  him  the  means  of  covering  himself;  and  many  of  them 
furnish  in  addition  a  kind  of  wax,  of  great  excellence,  which,  if 
introduced  into  our  commerce,  would  be  of  great  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles  and  the  like. 

1  know  of  nothing  that  is  more  attractive  than  this  family  of 
palms  and  the  great  variety  of  their  products ;  and  I  believe  it 
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would  be  worth  while  for  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  various 
branches  of  industry  which  would  be  benefited  by  a  new  supply 
of  materials,  to  visit  that  country  and  examine  its  resources 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view.  All  I  have  told  you  of  these 
things,  I  have  gathered  incidentally.  It  was  not  the  object  of 
my  journey.  I  observed  these  things  when  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do  ;  or  rather,  as  I  could  not  help  seeing  them  while  I  was 
doing  other  things.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  one  who  would 
go  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  various 
useful  materials  which  might  be  gathered  there,  what  are  the 
places  where  the  gathering  might  be  done  to  the  greatest  advan* 
tage,  what  art  the  places  where  settlements  could  be  made 
which  would  be  most  appropriate  for  the  objects  in  view,  would 
render  an  immense  service  to  our  community.  For  these  things 
are  used  ;  we  receive  them  only  accidentally,  as  it  were,  because 
they  have  never  been  regularly  cultivated,  and  because  the 
supply  which  comes  to  us  is  one  which  cannot  be  regularly 
depended  upon.  As  soon  as  cultivation  should  replace  this 
accidental  gathering — as  soon  as  the  endless  variety  of  products 
to  which  I  have  not  even  made  an  allusion  should  be  brought 
into  the  market — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
would  be  one  of  great  interest  to  us.  .Remember,  that  it  will 
be  more  advantageous  for  our  northern  population  to  go  there 
to  gather  this  wealth  than  to  any  other  parts  of  the  tropical 
region,  on  account  of  its  proximity,  to  begin  with,  and  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  climate.  In  eleven  days  from 
New  York  you  can  be  in  Para  ;  in  a  fortnight  after  leaving  New 
York  you  can  be  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Negro  with  the 
Amazon,  a  thousand  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  ;  so 
that  it  is  at  our  door,  and  the  facilities  of  communication  are  so 
great,  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  this  source  of  valuable 
traffic,  now  that  it  is  thrown  open  to  all  nations,  before  others 
have  taken  the  cream  from  tlie  field.  And  it  is  because  I  see 
the  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  opportunity 
that  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  here  a  subject  so  foreign,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  regular  occupations  of  the  members  of  this 
Board. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  besides  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  there  is  a  variety  of  dyestuffs  as  great  as  the  various 
kinds  of  wood  of  which  I  have  spoken*    There  is  a  variety  of 
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most  delicious  fruits,  also,  which  are  never  exported  to  oar 
markets,  but  which  might  be  sold  here  regularly.  Instead  of 
those  diminutive,  insipid  pine-apples,  which  we  get  from  the 
West  Indies,  we  might  have  those  magnificent  fruits  which 
grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  are  pine-apples  oq 
a  gigantic  scale ;  so  sweet,  that  sugar  would  only  spoil  them ; 
so  fragrant  that  they  exceed  all  that  is  known  among  fruits ; 
and  they  can  be  easily  brought  to  us.  When  I  left  Para,  I 
bought  one  of  these  fruits  for  two  cents,  and  brought  it  with  me 
to  Cambridge.  It  was  seen  in  New  York  by  some  of  mj 
friends,  who  said  they  would  give  twenty  or  a  hundred  dollars 
to  be  able  to  present  on  festive  occasions  such  a  fruit  upon  their 
tables.  Now,  that  fruit  can  be  bought  for  two  cents  apiece  at 
Para,  and  can  be  brought  to  our  market  with  the  greatest  ease, 
for  I  have  done  it  myself.  And  what  is  true  of  fruits,  what  is 
true  of  dyestuffs,  is  equally  true  of  a  variety  of  oils  which  all 
these  plants  produce,  and  which  would  probably  supply  a  great 
deficiency  in  many  articles  of  manufacture. 

But  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time  any  longer.  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention. 

Dr.  LoRiNo  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented 
to  Prof.  Agassiz  for  his  able  and  interesting  lecture,  which 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  Board  adjourned. 

THIRD    DAT— Morning    Session. 

The  Board  met  at  9  o'clock,  Mr.  Alexander  Hyde,  of  Lee, 
in  the  chair. 

Before  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  plough- 
ing, some  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chairman  for  a  year,  instead  of  a  day,  and  also  as  to 
the  propriety  of  limiting  the  time  to  be  occupied  by  the  speakers, 
which  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  a  motion,  submitted  hj 
Mr.  George  A.  King,  of  Barnstable,  that  the  general  subject  be 
committed  to  the  committee  appointed  last  year,  and  that  they 
be  requested  to  report  upon  tlie  subject  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  in  January. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  King  was  added  to  the 
committee. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Slade,  it  was  vorted,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session,  the  meeting  adjourn  sine  die. 

The  Board  then  resumed  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  at  the  adjournment  last  evening,  that  of 
Ploughing. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury.  I  find  that  I  was  grossly  misun- 
derstood in  some  remarks  that  I  made  yesterday.  I  find,  too, 
that  I  do  not  use  the  same  dictionary  as  some  other  people. 
For  instance ;  in  conversation  with  a  member  of  the  Board,  in 
relation  to  certain  ground,  he  said  to  me,  that  in  his  vicinity, 
they  were  ploughing  up  their  meadows.  That  was  the  idea  he 
conveyed — ^perhaps  not  the  vprecise  language.  Now,  in  my 
neighborhood,  where  I  was  born  and  brought  up,  we  call  no 
grounds  meadows,  but  wet  land.  In  certain  other  localities  in 
the  State,  all  grounds  that  are  mown  are  called  meadows.  In 
the  few  remarks  that  I  made  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  plough- 
ing, I  spoke  of  ploughing  light  soil,  and  said  I  would  plough  it 
shallow.  Now,  by  light  soil  there,  I  intended  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  soil  that  is  gravelly,  and  has  but  very  little 
surface  soil;  and  by  heavy  ground,  I  meant  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  clayey  subsoil.  I  find  that  the  remarks  I  made 
were  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  members 
of  the  Board,  who  understand  light  soil  to  be  sandy  soil,  and 
that  that  soil  shotdd  be  ploughed  deep.  I  desired  to  make  this 
explanation,  in  order  that,  if  there  be  any  record  made  of  what 
was  said,  there  may  be  a  perfect  understanding.'  I  think  that 
every  man  who  holds  the  plough,  or  who  controls  the  plough, 
must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  soil.  We  cannot  lay  down  any 
definite  rule  that  will  precisely  apply  to  every  locality,  and  every 
farmer  must  be  ihe  judge  of  his  own  soil,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  ploughing  deep  or  shallow. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  our 
discussions  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  ourselves,  at  least, 
and  that  they  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  thousands  who  are 
to  read  them  hereafter  may  really  know  what  we  mean  by 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  discuss  any  particular 
matter,  it  ought  to  bo  presented  in  sudi  a  way  that  it  shall  go 
out  in  a  form  implying  a  recommendation  (if  not  directly 
recommending,)  of  some  particular  mode  or  system  that  may  be 
adopted ;  although  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  altogelliw 
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out  of  the  question  for  us  to  recommend  any  particular  rule  to 
be  applied  to  ploughing  throughout  the  State  generally.  As 
Mr.  Ward  has  said,  a  man  must  be  his  own  judge  ;  and  a  man 
wlio  cultivates  the  soil  ought  to  have  a  good  share  of  practical 
common  sense,  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  how  deep  to 
plough,  and  whether  it  is  best  to  subsoil.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  this  Board  to  say  anything  which  would  look 
like  a  condemnation  of  subsoiling,  in  toto  ;  for  I  suppose  everj 
one  of  us  can  imagine  soils  which  would  be  benefited  by  sub- 
soiling  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  there  are  soils  which  cannot  be  benefited 
by  subsoiling — ^it  would  be  labor*  wasted ;  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  soil  of  this  State  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
cannot  be  benefited  by  subsoiling.  And  while  this  matter  is 
being  discussed,  I  would  like  to  have  something  go  from  the 
Board  which  shall  look  like  a  sort  of  recommendation  that 
certain  soils  be  subsoiled,  and  certain  other  soils  not,  so  that,  in 
reading  our  discussions,  those  who  did  not  hear  them,  and  were 
not  able  to  listen  to  the  minute  explanations  which  we  make, 
shall  gain  some  light  thereby.  For  the  reports,  which  used  to 
be  little  used  years  ago,  are  now  sought  for  with  avidity.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  endeavor  to  make 
them  instructive  and  interesting,  so  that  any  one  who  comes 
here  shall  be  improved  by  what  has  been  said.  As  was  said 
last  year,  we  all  want  to  improve  from  year  to  year,  to  grow 
more  intelligent  from  day  to  day,  and  be  gathering  new  facts 
all  the  time.  I  am  sure  that  is  my  desire,  and  if  I  did  not  feel 
so,  I  would  not  hold  a  place  on  this  Board,  because  I  have 
plenty  of  business  at  home  to  engross  all  my  care  and  attention ; 
but  I  desire  to  learn  from  what  is  said  by  others  in  these 
debates,  and  from  what  is  read  here,  in  the  shape  of  essays,  and 
I  desire  to  take  part  in  discussions.  We  are  so  constituted 
that  all  these  things,  I  trust,  operate  beneficially  upon  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

But  I  have  wandered  away  from  the  question  of  ploughing. 
My  own  view  of  ploughing  is  this :  that  on  our  light,  sandy  soil 
we  want  to  plough  pretty  deep,  in  order  to  extend  the  influences 
of  air  and  moisture  through  the  open,  porous  subsoil.  The 
roots  of  all  plants  will  run  deep  in  such  soil.  If  you  will  raise 
the  turf  carefully,  where  a  piece  of  such  land  ha^  been  in  grass 
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for  a  few  years,  you  will  see  that  the  grass  roots  extend  very 
deep  in  all  dry  soil,  where  they  go  for  moisture,  and  for  nourish- 
ment aside  from  moisture.  Then,  again,  on  hard,  stiff  soil, 
where  the  subsoil  is  gravelly  and  coarse,  and  not  worth  bringing 
\\p  for  the  sake  of  improving  it,  I  should  plough  shallow. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  burying  of  manure,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  very  material  to  cover  the  manure  deep  in  sandy  soil, 
or  otherwise ;  but  it  should  be  covered.  I  am  in  the  habit 
sometimes  of  planting  what  we  call  pine  plains.  The  soil  is 
very  light  and  porous  ;  we  can  hoe  the  com  immediately  after 
a  shower  and  there  is  no  sticking  of  the  soil  to  the  hoe.  It  is 
mere  boy's  play  to  take  care  of  the  crop  on  such  soil.  It  is  true 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  manures  are  soon  exhausted  on  such 
soil. 

Mr  BiRNiE.    Do  you  plough  deep  or  shallow  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  We  plough  deep,  because  if  we  did  not,  the 
leaves  would  roll  in  a  fortnight.  I  have  never  perceived  that 
corn  was  very  much  injured  by  rolling  a  little,  if  it  did  not  get 
so  dry  that  it  did  not  unroll  in  the  night ;  but  if  you  find  the 
leaves  rolled  in  the  morning,  after  having  had  the  dew  upon 
them,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  has  suffered.  Now,  if  you 
plough  the  soil  deep,  and  plough  in  the  manure  deep,  the 
moisture  is  retained  longer,  and  the  crop  seldom  suffers. 

A  Member.    How  deep  do  you  plough  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  Sevdh  or  eight  inches.  We  generally  plough 
in  the  manure,  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  it  the  first  year.  If  we 
plough  in  fresh  manure,  even,  from  the  stable,  the  next  spring, 
if  we  plough  again  and  sow  grain  broadcast,  we  scarcely  see 
anything  of  the  manure ;  it  has  rotted  and  gone  into  a  soluble 
state,  and  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  taken  up.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  to  have  been  diffused  into  the  soil  and  taken  up  by  the 
crop,  even  if  buried  deeply.  If  you  should  plough  that  depth 
iu  heavy,  clammy,  tenacious  soil,  you  would  scarcely  receive 
any  benefit  from  the  manure — it  would  be  lost.  Then  there  are 
medium  soils — soils  which  are  moderately  wet — ^which  I  think  it 
will  do  to  manure  pretty  deeply — what  we  would  regard  as  an 
(Mrdinary  good  corn  soil.  We  know  that  a  heavy  soil  is  not 
appropriate  for  com*  As  I  remarked  yesterday,  com  will  not 
penetrate  to  cold  earth ;  it  is  against  the  nature  of  the  plant 
altogether. 
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These  are  the  rules  hj  which,  we  are  governed  in  ploughing 
in  our  locality.  Light  soil  we  plough  pretty  deep,  and  more 
shallow  as  it  approaches  a  heavy,  tenacious  soil,  unless  there  is 
something  in  Uie  subsoil  which  leads  us  to  think  the  land  will 
be  improved  by  subsoiling  or  turning  up  something  more.  But 
in  our  locality  the  soils  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  subsoil 
does  not  seem  to  be  much.  We  do  not  have  clay.  There  is 
scarcely  a  farm  in  our  locality  where  there  is  any  clay  percep- 
tible* In  some  places  there  is  just  enough  to  show  itself,  if  you 
stir  a  little  puddle,  by  whitening  the  water,  but  not  enough  to 
improve  the  soil  materially. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  hereafter  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  agree  upon  something,  so  tliat, 
as  I  remarked  before,  those  who  read  these  discussions,  shall 
obtain  some  information  from  the  remarks  that  are  made  here. 

Mr.  Cole.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  remarks  made  here  yes- 
terday, was  to  the  effect  that  shallow  ploughing  was  best ;  and 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Ward,  that  he  ploughed  from  four  to  six 
inches,  was  contrary  to  the  idea  of  deep  ploughing ;  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  his  results  would  not  have  been  more  satis&c- 
tory  if,  instead  of  ploughing  up  four  or  five  inches  of  soil  that 
had  been  turned  up  before,  he  had  brought  up,  at  each  plough- 
ing, an  inch  or  two  of  the  soil  below  ?  When  I  was  a  boy,  my 
father  ploughed  shallow.  I  have  seen  furrows  ploughed  upon 
our  farm  not  exceeding  three  inches  ;  as*  Mr.  Smitli  said  yester- 
day, it  made  the  harrow  fly  round  pretty  lively.  My  fath^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  improved  by  deeper 
ploughing,  and  at  each  breaking  up  it  was  ploughed  a  little 
deeper ;  and  where  it  was  then  sandy  soil  we  now  get  good 
crops  of  hay  and  fair  crops  of  com.  We  plough  it  now  six  or 
seven  inches.  I  have  now  another  piece  of  stronger  soil,  very 
stony,  (the  first  piece  to  which  I  referred  is  free  from  stones,) 
which  I  ploughed  with  three  horses  as  deep  as  I  could.  I 
ploughed  it,  I  think,  about  nine  inches,  and  should  have 
ploughed  it  deeper  if  I  could.  Then  the  last  time  it  was 
ploughed  it  was  ploughed  deeper  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  the 
result  was,  we  had  the  largest  crop.  I  do  not  know  but  it  may 
be  wrong,  but  that  experience  proves  to  me  that  the  better  way 
is  to  plough  deep,  and  instead  of  going  down  only  three  or  four 
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inches  to  bring  up  sui  inch  or  two  at  each  ploughing  of  the 
subsoil. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  the  crop  would  have 
been  improved  if  a  little  of  the  virgin  soil  had  been  turned  up, 
because,  just  as  you  add  the  virgin  soil  you  have  got  to  add 
manure  enough  to  bring  that  up  to  the  fertility  of  the  original 
soil.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  plough  up  any  of 
it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  like  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clement  and  Colonel 
Ward,  and  also  of  the  last  gentleman  who  spoke,  and  I  agree 
with  them  as  a  general  thing.  I  think  there  can  be  no  rule 
established  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  ploughing,  because  the 
soils  vary  so  much,  even  upon  any  one  farm,  in  my  locality,  that 
we  can  establish  no  rule  there  for  the  depth  of  ploughing.  On 
some  of  our  gravelly,  sandy  soils  we  plough  pretty  deep ;  on 
clayey  soils  we  do  not  plough  so  deep.  We  have  forty  acres  of 
land  that  is  clay  bottom  mostly.  It  has  a  good  many  stones  in 
it.  About  three  acres  of  that  land  we  have  spaded  with  the 
narrow  Irish  spade.  I  spaded  down  into  the  clay,  turned  it  all 
over,  harrowed  it,  brushed  it,  and  it  has  produced  good  crops 
for  the  last  two  years,  with  two  top^ressings. 

When  I  first  commenced  ploughing  upon  clay  land  I  ploughed 
pretty  deep.  I  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  it  troubled 
me  to  cultivate  it  and  get  it  ready  to  plant,  it  was  so  wet  and 
soggy.  Lun^ps  as  big  as  my  fist  were  scattered  all  over  the 
ground,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  work  it.  Then  I  com- 
menced ploughing  that  land  not  so  deep,  about  five  inches,  and 
ploughed  it  in  the  spring,  about  three  days — sometimes  only  one 
day — ^before  I  put  the  manure  upon  it ;  but  it  worked  nice  and 
mellow,  and  I  got  much  better  crops  than  when  I  ploughed  in 
the  fall  and  ploughed  deeper.  I  find  that  with  fall  ploughing 
the  ground  does  not  work  so  easily  jbi.s  it  does  when  ploughed  in 
the  spring.  My  mode  of  ploughing  is  to  plough  as  near  the 
time  of  planting  as  possible.  I  like  to  get  in  my  grain  from  the 
10th  to  the  15th  of  May,  if  the  land  will  permit  of  it ;  if  not,  it 
has  to  go  in  later,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  do  it.  I  plant  my  corn 
and  potatoes  the  first  of  June,  generally.  I  spread  my  manure 
on  and  harrow  it  in  with  a  two-flanged  harrow.  It  does  not  put 
the  manure  in  very  deep  unless  it  is  very  fine,  and  mine  is 
usually  rather  coarse.    Then  I  strike  it  out  with  a  striker  and 
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plant  it.  If  I  have  time  in  the  fall  I  plough  the  ground  and 
let  it  lie  and  take  the  winter  freezings,  and  in  the  spring  I 
plough  it  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  harrow  it.  In  the. course  of 
a  few  days  I  cross-plough  it  with  a  light  plough  and  seed  it.  On 
my  old  ground,  where  I  plant  one  year  with  seed,  I  put  my 
manure  broadcast ;  then  I  plough  with  two  horses  and  let  it  lie 
from  two  to  ten  days,  just  as  it  happens.  I  plough  that  also 
twice  before  seeding.  Tlie  second  time  of  my  ploughing,  after 
seeding,  I  plough  a  little  deeper  than  the  first  time,  so  as  to  get 
up  a  little  of  what  Colonel  Ward  calls  the  virgin  soil ;  and  the 
second  ploughing  mixes  it  up  with  the  soil,  and  I  have  better 
results  than  I  otlierwise  should.  I  think  I  want  some  of  that 
soil,  but  not  too  much  of  it.  After  ploughing  it  the  second 
time  I  bush  it,  and  then  I  sow  it  and  re-bush  it.  That  is  my 
habit  in  seeding  my  ground. 

I  once  took  up  a  piece  of  ground  where  clay  did  not  predom- 
inate so  much  as  it  does  in  some  parts  of  my  ground.  I 
ploughed  it  ten  inches  deep.  It  had  not  been  ploughed  for 
twenty  years,  certainly,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  it  had  been 
for  forty  years.  I  manured  it  thoroughly,  broadcast,  planted  it 
with  potatoes,  and  got  a  very  light  crop.  I  ploughed  it  again, 
and  manured  it  as  usual — let  the  plough  go  down  seven  inches, 
but  usually  I  think  my  ploughing  would  be  only  about  six 
inches  deep^but  I  never  have  got  a  very  good  crop  from  it  yet 

Mr.  BiBNiB.    How  many  years  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Probably  1852,  or  1853.  The  last  time  I 
seeded  it  was  three  years  ago.  I  mowed  it  twice  and  it  has  not 
recovered ;  it  is  not  as  good  a  piece  of  mowing  as  the  piece 
adjoining  it.  It  did  not  give  so  much  grass  this  year  as  the 
piece  adjoining. 

Mr.  BiRNiE.    It  is  rather  a  stiff  soil  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is,  but  not  so  much  so  as  most  of  this  forty 
acres. 

A  Member.  Did  you  plough  the  second  time  seven  inches 
deep? 

Mr.  Johnson.    No,  sir  ;  I  ploughed  about  six  inches  deep. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  shall  all  readily  see  that  ten  inches  is 
enormously  deep.  We  are  very  likely  to  think  that  we  plough 
deeper  than  we  do.  I  find  by  actual  measurement,  on  land 
that  I  should  say  was  ploughed  seven  inches,  that  it  is  not 
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ploughed  so  deep.  Now,  to  plough  ten  inches  is  enormously 
deep — it  is  certainly  three  or  four  inches  beyond  what  is  termed 
deep  ploughing.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  if  we 
should  plough  our  ground  by  measurement  ten  inches  deep,  we 
should  suffer  exceedingly  from  it.  I  should  call  six  or  seven 
inches  deep  ploughing,  and  if  I  should  go  three  inches  beyond 
that,  I  should  expect  to  suffer  exceedingly  from  it.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Reason  makes  a  difference  in  this  respect.  If  the 
season  is  dry,  and  we  plough  shallow,  we  shall  suffer  very  much 
quicker  than  if  we  ploughed  deeper. 

Mr.  Cole.  If  six  inches  is  deep  ploughing,  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Hubbard  define  shallow  ploughing. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Six  or  seven  inches  I  said.  I  must  say,  that 
I  should  consider  nine  and  ten  inches  enormously  deep. 

Mr.  BiENiE.  I  question  if  we  have  many  places  that  will  bear 
ploughing  ten  inches  deep.  I  know  one  of  our  most  successful 
farmers,  located  on  a  sandy  plain,  who  puts  his  plough  right 
down  to  the  beam,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  plough.  He 
cultivates  one  part  of  his  land  ds  a  market  garden.  His  argu- 
ment is,  that  the  land  retains  the  moisture,  an9  he  has  never 
any  fear  that  his  crop  will  suffer  in  a  dry  season,  and  he  gets 
tremendous  crops.  But  my  experience,  on  my  land,  would 
be  like  Mr.  Johnson's ;  so  that  it  is  very  evident  that  circum- 
stances must  control  this  matter.  We  cannot  lay  down  a  rule, 
for  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  a  certain  depth  of  ploughing  is 
necessary ;  we  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  regard  to  the  team  I  used,  I  will  say,  that 
at  that  time,  I  had  been  taking  out  the  stones  from  some  low 
ground,  and  it  required  a  pretty  heavy  team.  I  kept  six  heavy 
oxen  at  work  upon  that  land,  and  I  cleared  it  pretty  much  of 
stone.  I  put  four  of  these  oxen  on  a  large  grass  plough,  and 
all  my  endeavor  was  to  keep  the  end  of  the  beam  out  of  the 
ground.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  ploughed  some  as  deep  as 
twelve  inches.  It  went  very  deep,  and  it  did  not  turn  the 
furrow  over  entirely,  but  it  laid  up,  and  some  was  rolled  over. 
It  was  a  coarse  piece  of  ploughing.  I  let  out  a  piece  of  this 
ground  to  be  planted.  The  man  was  a  firm  believer  in  deep 
ploughing,  but  I  persuaded  him  not  to  plough  too  deep.  He 
ploughed  that  ground,  I  should  judge,  about  eight  inches  deep, 
and  planted  it  with  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  there  was  not  a 
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weed  on  that  field  during  that  whole  year.  But  the  crop  didn't 
pay  for  hoeing,  to  say  nothing  about  ploughing..  The  man 
performed  the  labor  very  well,  and  subdued  the  land  thoroughly, 
and  I  had  to  make  him  an  allowance,  because  he  couldn't  afford 
to  lose  the  crop.  I  have  ploughed  the  field  twice  since,  from 
five  to  six  inches  deep,  and  I  have  got  crops  of  potatoes  and 
com ;  a  lieavy  crop  of  potatoes  for  us.  Not  such  a  crop  as 
this  gentleman  from  Williamstown  has  been  raising,  but  heary 
as  potatoes  have  gone  for  the  last  few  years.  Ten  or  twelve 
hills  made  a  bushel ;  and  they  were  all  large  and  nice.  This 
experience  evidences  to  me  tliat  that  kind  of  soil  will  not  allow 
of  deep  ploughing. 

Tlien  I  have  another  piece  of  ground — a  sandy,  gravelly  soil 
— ^which  I  ploughed,  several  years  ago,  when  I  first  bought  it, 
deeper  than  I  do  now,  for  I  found  deep  ploughing  was  recom- 
mended, and  planted  it  with  corn,  and  did  not  realize  half  the 
crop  I  have  realized  shice  by  shallow  ploughing,  on  that  land. 
I  say,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
for  ploughing.    Mr.  Demond  was  here  yesterday,  and  would 
have  been  glad^to  have  spoken  upon  this  subject.    I  know  of 
one  instance  which  occurred  near  our  institution,  on  ground 
belonging  to  Mr.  Butler.    Mr.  Demond  ploughed  it  eight  or 
nine  inches  deep,  and  Mr.  Butler  found  fault,  because  he  said 
land  ploughed  deep  did  not  produce  so  well  as  that  which  was 
ploughed  shallow.    Mr.  Demond  went  upon  the  ground  in  tlie 
fall,  and  it  turned  out  that  where  he  had  ploughed  there  was 
the  best  crop  of  corn.    That  is  sandy  soil. 

Mr.  Cole.  The  southern  part  of  Berkshire  has  raised  such 
crops  of  corn  that  the  eastern  delegates  are  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  truth  of  the  stories ;  and  I  call  upon  Mr.  Thatcher. 
1  think  he  can  tell  us  something  about  how  they  plough  there, 
where  they  raise  such  crops  of  corn. 

Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Lee.  I  should  present  the  same  results 
which  Mr.  Johnson  has  stated.  We  are  now  using,  in  southern 
Berkshire,  a  plough  which  turns  over  the  sod  from  six  to  seven 
inches,  with  a  subsoil  attachment  running  from  two  to  four 
inches  still,  which  does  not  lift  the  virgin  soil  the  first  year  to 
the  surface.  This  attachment,  running  behind  tlic  mould- 
board  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  usually  stirs  the  whole  width 
of  the  furrow  to  that  depth,  after  we  have  turned  over  the  sod. 
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Our  idea  is,  tliat  by  loosening  the  subsoil  by  this  attachment, 
we  enable  the  rains  to  soak  down  through,  which  they  would 
not  do,  our  subsoil  being  day,  (which  will  not  take  in  wa.t6r, 
unless  the  earth  was  loosened,)  and  our  corn  roots  run  down 
there  to  get  their  mobture.  The  effect  of  the  manure  is  felt 
there ;  and  the  second  year,  when  we  come  to  plough  up 
again,  after  this  stirring  of  the  subsoil,  we  drop  our  ploughs 
down  and  throw  up  part  of  thil  subsoil.  I  can  illustrate  the 
effect  of  that,  perhaps,  in  this  way.  If  you  take  a  small  box, 
and  fill  it  five  inches  deep  with  ashes,  and  turn  on  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  enough  tQ  make  the  ashes  extremely  wet^ 
you  will  see  at  once  that  there  will  bo  a  caking  of  those  ashes, 
that  is,  a  hardening  process,  which  would  not  be  felt  if  the  fame 
quantity  of  water  were  poured  upon  ashes  eight  inches  d4ep« 
The  roots  will  run  down  into  that  soil,  or  the  ashes  (as  I  am 
using  that  illustration,)  and  the  water  will  be  retained  through- 
out those  ashes,  of  that  depth,  longer,  and  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  crop,  than  it  could  in  ashes  four  inches  deep. 

I  used  one  year  a  steel  plough  with  this  subsoil  attachment, 
and  I  turned  over  my  green  sward  si^  inches,  with  the  subsoil 
attachment  running  under  four  inches.  I  think  wo  -certainly, 
in  that  northern  country,  deriTe  a  benefit  by  stirring  the  soil  the 
first  year,  and  very  great  benefit,  without  lifting  it  to  the  sur- 
face, and  then  lifting  it  to  the  surface,  and  mixing  it  in  the 
succeeding  ploughing.  I  have  in  my  mind  now  a  six  acre 
piece,  which  I  am  confident,  in  fact  I  know,  would  not  half  feed 
a  cow  through  the  season.  We  could  not  get  more  than  four 
or  five  inches  of  soil  before  we  came  to  a  hard  clay  subsoil,  that 
retained  the  water  upon  it,  making  the  land  cold^  backward, 
and  sour.  After  ditching  that  land,  and  putting  in  some  under- 
drains  (which  of  course  benefited  it,  without  ploughing,)  we 
commenced  ploughing  this  land  in  this  way,  to  get  a  deeper 
soil ;  not  using  the  subsoil  attachment  that  time,  because  we 
did  not  have  it,  but  using  a  common  plough,  following  the 
furrow  afterwards,  and  lifting  one  or  two  inches  at  a  time.  I 
am  speaking  within  bounds  when  I  say,  that  the  second  year, 
the  crop  of  com  paid  twice  over  for  the  labor  of  ditching  and 
double  ploughing.  It  is  as  good  a  piece  of  land  now,  I  think, 
as  can  be  found  in  the  town  <^  Lee. 
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Tliose  ploughs  are  used  in  almost  all  parts  of  southern  Berk* 
shii'O,  and  I  tbmk,  where  they  are  used,  they  are  exceedingly 
well  liked.  The  subsoil^  as  I  hi^ye  said,  is  not  lifted  to  the  sur- 
face the  first  year,  but  stirred,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
rains  to  penetrate  it — and  of  course  the  heat  of  the  sun  will 
penetrate*  it  during  the  summer  more  than  it  would  if  not 
stirred — and  it  is  lifted  in  the  subsequent  ploughings. 

Mr.  BiRNiB.  You  spoke  of  ^ditching.  How  thoroughly  was 
it  ditched  ? 

Mr.  Thatches.  I  put  in  ditches  within  two  rods  of  each 
other,  in  which  I  put  under-drains.  Over  the  widest  part  of 
that  piece,  I  think  I  put  in  eight  drains.-  The  piece  was  twenty- 
six  rods  wide.  On  one  side,  I  did  not  put  any  driuns ;  it  was 
rather  dry  land.  I  did  not  use  tiles ;  I  used  the  stone  on  the 
piece,  covered  with  straw,  and  then  sod. 

I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Johnson  exactly,  that  in  turning  up 
that  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  I  should  not  expect  to 
get  a  crop  Uie  first  year.  My  plan  of  ploughing  for  com  is  to 
turn  in  the  manure  in  the  fall  to  the  depth  of  six  inches ;  and  I 
always  mean  to  use  something  to  start  the  corn  in  tho  hill  the 
first  part  of  the  season.  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  com  this 
last  season.  I  ploughed  in  a  good  quantity  of  manure,  and 
took  a  great  tablespoonfulof  superphosphate  of  lime  to  the  hill. 
I  start  it  with  this  in  the  spring,  and  the  roots  then  descend  and 
get  the  benefit  of  this  manure  which  I  ploughed  in  in  the  fall. 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  subsoil  attachment,  which  we 
are  using  very  extensively  in  that  part  of  the  State.*  I  should 
use  it  on  clay  lands,  certainly.  I  am  in  favor  of  deep  soil. 
The  deeper  soil  I  can  get  the  better  my  crops  are.  If  I  am 
going  to  raise  carrots  I  want  a  good  depth  of  soil,  where  they 
can  run  down  without  bringing  up  against  any  rocky  surface. 

Mr.  PoBTEB.  I  can  readily  coincide  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  Mr.  Thatcher  in  regard  to  ploughing  deep.  I  am  a 
very  strong  advocate  of  deep  ploughing ;  not  less  than  eight 
inches — from  that  to  ten.  I  have  used  the  same  attachment  to 
which  he  refers  for  the  purposa  of  loosening  the  subsoil,  having 
an  attachment  that  will  go  down  as  deep  as  twelve  inches.  Our 
soil  is  not  very  clayey.  It  is  a  sandy,  clayey  loam,  some  parts 
of  it.  The  Connecticut  River  soil  is  not  like  the  soil  of  the 
mountain  towns.    Our  mode  of  ploughing  now  is  very  different 
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from  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy.  Then  our  fathert  always 
ploughed  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  their  crops  of  com 
went  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  if  they  got  forty 
bushels  they  thought  they  bad  an  enormous  crop.  We  have 
increased  the  depth  of  plougliing,  from  the  time  I  commenced 
to  farm,  from  five^and  six  up  to  nine  and  ten  inches;  I  have 
invariably  perceived  the  best  results  where  I  have  ploughed 
deep.  In  dry  weather  it  stands  the  drought  better ;  in  wet 
weather  it  stands  tlie  moisture  better,  for  the  water  has  a  chance 
to  soak  away ;  and  I  always  have  the  best  crops. 

In  regard  to  the  kinds  of  ploughs  we  use,  I  have  a  plough 
which  has  been  introduced  but  a  few  years,  and  there  are  but 
very  few  of  them  with  us,  manufactured  by  the  Collins  Manu- 
facturing'Gi^mpany  in  Connecticut.  It  is  a  steel  plough,  with 
which  we  can  turn  just  as  nice  a  furrow  as  we  formerly  did 
with  a  cast  iron  plough  six  inches.  We  always  plough  our 
tobacco  lands  two  or  three  times — never  less  than  twice,  and 
ofteper  three  times,  in  the  spring.  Our  first  ploughing  is  slight 
*— from  five  to  six  inches.  The  object  of  this  is  merely  to  get 
the  manure  out  as  early  in  the  spring  as  wo  can,  and  get  it  into 
a  state  that  will  fit  it  to  feed  the  plant  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  is  set  out.  Then  just  before  setting  the  plants,  from  the  first 
to  the  fifteenth  of  June,  we  plough  it  again,  and  plough  it 
deeper — eight  or  ten  inches — depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Barrett.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Waltham,  who  is 
here  to-day,  has  had  some  experience  in  deep  ploughing ;  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ai)i  very  much  obliged  to  my  friend  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words,  and  I  will  say  but  a  few 
words  in  tlie  presence  of  the  <^  assembled  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
monwealth "  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  I  have  myself  sup- 
posed that  this  question  of  the  depth  of  ploughing  must  be 
settled  by  circumstances,  and  that  it  depends  very  much  upon 
two  considerations :  one  of  them  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  other  is  the  kind  of  crops  we  propose  to 
raise.  I  recollect  that  last  year,  at  Salem,  Mr.  Benjamin  T. 
Ware,  of  Marblehead,  a  very  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil  in 
the  line  of  market  gardening,  said  the  only  use  ho  found  for  a 
subsoil  plough  was  in  loosening  up  his  carrots,  so  that  be  could 
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get  them  oat  of  the  ground  easily  in  the  fall.  I  was  struck  with 
that  remark,  and  have  remembered  it,  because  it  was  not  quite 
in  harmony  with  my  own  views  upon  the  subject.  I  nm  not 
much  of  a  farmer  myself,  thougb  I  try  to  cultirate  some  few 
acres  of  Itfnd,  and  do  it  somewhat  thoroughly.  I  am  more  in 
the  habit  of  spade  husbandry  than  of  ploughing  very  exten- 
sirely ;  and  I  have  noticed  this,  that  where  I  have  told  my  man 
to  spade  the  land  two  spades  deep,  and  undertaken  to  raise  car- 
rots, it  has  required  two  or  three  years  to  recover  from  the 
effects.  It  raised  so  much  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  that 
eveu  with  very  liberal  manuring  I  have  found  it  required  two 
years  for  the  land  to  recuperate  itself. 

I  have  had  occasion  sometimes  to  dig  out  rocks,  when  a  great 
deal  of  the  subsoil  was  necessarily  thrown  on  the  surface  ;  and 
I  have  always  noticed  that  land  so  treated  requires  some  two, 
three  or  four  years  to  recover  itself  fipom  the  effect  of  that 
operation.  In  the  end  it  is  doubtless  a  great  advantage  to  have 
these  stones  removed ;  but  the  life  of  the  soil,  for  the  time 
being,  has  seemed  exhausted  by  that  process.  We  bring  to  the 
surface  a  cold,  gravelly  soil,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the 
dews  and  the  rain  and  the  sun  to  turn  it  into  fertile  soil ;  and 
yet  they  will  do  it  in  the  end,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  have 
these  stones  removed. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  build  a  sidewalk 
near  my  house,  of  heavy  stone.  No  soil  was  put  upon  it,  bat 
there  has  sprung  up  there  a  fair  crop  of  grass,  made  there  by 
the  heavens — ^by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  rains,  and  the 
attrition  of  those  particles  of  stone  upon  one  another — ^for  the 
walk  is  not  travelled  much  by  passers-by.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  bringing  this  cold  soil  to  the  surface,  although  it  is  injurious 
for  a  few  years,  is  ultimately  highly  beneficial.  We  thus 
deepen  the  soil,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important,  especially  if  we 
want  to  cultivate  root  crops,  to  have  the  soil  very  .deep.  * 

I  wish  we  could  harmonize  the  different  views  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  which  we  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Berkshire,  and  those  which  are  entertained  in  this 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  Berkshire  they  have  a  very 
deep  soil — an  excellent  farming  region.  Here  around  Boston, 
where  we  live,  especially  in  Waltham  and  that  region,  naturo 
has  not  done  much  for  us.    What  we  get  there  we  have  to  get 
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by  the  use  of  money  and  science,  and  then  we  do  not  get  very 
large  crops.  I  do  not  think  the  subsoil  plough  is  of  much  use 
with  us,  until  some  few  years  have  passed  away ;  then  I  think 
perhaps  the  results  of  it  begin  to  appear,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a  Tcry  useful  implement  for  the  farmer  to  use,  on  the  same 
principle  that  deep  spading  is  useful,  though  not  for  the  first  few 
years. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  ploughing  is  of 
the  same  character  as  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  Unlike  all  other  business,  we  have  no  precise 
mathematical  rules  which  we  can  apply  generally  to  our  busi- 
ness. The  carpenter  has  his  square  and  his  rule,  aud  scarcely 
strikes  a  blow  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  he  does  not  strike 
on  rule ;  and  when  he  lays  out  his  work  in  the  morning,  he  can 
see  in  his  mind's  eye  just  the  result  of  his  day's  labor.  *He 
knows  just  how  that  door  or  that  window-frame  must  come  out, 
and  it  will  come  out  just  as  he  sees  it.  I  want  to  know  if  any 
farmer  can  tell  me  he  anticipates  with  any  such  confidence  the 
result  of  his  labors  ?^  There  is  not  probably  a  farmer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  can  do  it.  The  business  of  farming  is 
the  most  abstruse  and  the  most  difficult  business  men  ever 
engaged  in.  It  requires  more  learning,  more  experience,  and 
closer  application,  than  any  business  that  ever  devolved  upon 
man  to  perform;  and  therefore  we  can  see  the  necessity  of 
having  this  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  State,  to  harmonize  as 
much  as  possible,  as  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Birnie  have  said,  these 
conflicting  views,  that  in  going  on  with  our  labors  we  may  do 
the  work  that  will  secure  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Birnie  and  Mr.  Clark  have  said,  in  their  remarks,  and  it 
is  true,  that  the  depth  to  which  land  should  bo  ploughed 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Now,  if  I  were  to  ask  how  deep 
you  would  plough  for  a  crop  of  carrots,  there  is  not  a  man  who 
would  say  less  than  twelve  inches,  and  some  would  say  two 
feet.  Then,  if  I  were  to  ask  how  deep  you  would  plough  for  a 
crop  of  corn,  there  are  many  who  would  say  five  inches  is 
enough,  six  at  most,  and  others  would  go  as  high  as  eight  or 
even  ten  inches.  So  it  would  be  with  regard  to  ploughing  to 
get  a  good  crop  of  English  grass.  Now,  what  I  beg  of  you  is 
(because  we  are  looking  to  you  for  light  from  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,)  not  to  go.  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    In 
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all  parts  of  tho  Commonwealth^  a  few  years  ago,  they  advocated 
deep  ploughing.  Now,  I  see  you  are  going  on  the  other  side. 
You  are  inclined  to  swing,  as  Prof.  Agassiz  told  us  last  night 
the  waters  of  the  Amazon  do,  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the 
north.    I  say,  avoid  these  extremes. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  must  be  governed  in  this  matter  by 
circumstances — ^by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the 
plant  you  are  going  to  put  into  that  soil.  If  you  go  to  an  exca- 
vation where  they  are  cutting  for  a  railroad,  and  find  a  place 
where  herdsgrass  and  redtop  are  growing  upon  the  top  of  the 
embankment,  you  will  find  that  tho  roots  of  these  grasses  run 
from  one  to  six  feet.  I  think  I  can  show  you .  illustrations,  in 
this  town,  that  will  satisfy  you  that  roots  will  run  down  two  or 
three  feet,  under  favorable  circumstances.  What  would  you 
do  yith  soil  where  you  go  down  five  or  six  feet  before  you  come 
to  the  hard  pan  ?  What  would  the  grass  do,  and  what  would 
the  root  crops  do  ? 

Then  the  effect  of  drainage  is  to  deepen  the  soil.  The 
elements  of  fertility  are  profuse  in  the  subsoil.  Even  if  it  is 
clay,  it  is  full  of  tho  elements  of  fertility.  I  heard  a  gentleman 
state  yesterday  that  he  dug  a  well  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
feet  deep,  and  threw  out  the  gravel,  which  was  spread  round 
the  house,  and  before  the  month  of  October,  that  gravel  was 
completely  covered  with  grass,  without  any  seed,  or  manure,  or 
anything.  Would  that  grass  have  grown,  unless  the  elements 
of  fertility  were  in  that  ground  ?  By  no  means.  I  really  hope 
that  you  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  happy  medium,  and  lead  us 
on  in  it,  who  are  to  read  your  publications. 

To  illustrate  this  matter :  A  few  years  ago,  people  went  mad 
about  breeds,  especially  about  breeds  of  pigS ;  and  one  man 
was  so  taken  up  with  the  matter  that  he  went  and  got  a  Suffolk 
pig,  and  he  said,  there  was  nothing  like  it ;  that  he  would  cat 
more  and  produce  more  profit  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world.  One  day,  he  tried  him,  to  see  how  much  he  would  eat. 
He  gave  the  pig  an  entire  pail  of  milk,  eight  or  ten  quarts,  and 
he  drank  it  all.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "just  for  the  notion  of  it, 
I  took  him  up  and  dropped  him  into  the  pail,  and  the  little  cuss 
didn't  fill  it  half  full."  Let  us  be  able  to  rely  upon  what  you 
say,  and  then  you  will  do  good  as  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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A  Member.  What  could  we  do  with  asparagus,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  which  our  people  engage  so  largely,  if  we  did  not 
have  deep  soil  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  you  want  to  deepen  your  soil,  stir  it,  as  Mr. 
Thatcher  says  he  did.  That  is  the  true  principle,  in  my  opinion. 
Then  your  plants  have  an  opportunity  to  run  down  in  search  of 
moisture,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  water  to  pass 
away.  Do  that  gradually,  and  instead  of  deep  ploughing  hurt- 
ing the  soil,  my  opinion  is,  you  may  plough  it  twelve  inches  and 
keep  tilling  it  for  several  years,  and  you  need  not  add  a  particle 
of  manure ;  the  heavens  will  make  it  into  good  soil ;  from  slate 
color  it  will  become,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  black  as 
your  hat,  only  let  it  have  access  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  harmonize  these  things,  so  that  what  is  done 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  will  all  be  applicable  to  the  work 
in  hand ;  so  that  we  shall  not  be  at  work,  as  half  of  us  are, 
without  any  result,  losing  our  time  and  money.  The  business 
is  a  most  intricate  one,  requiring  all  the  skill  and  patience  and 
industry  we  can  command ;  >and  it  is  the  most  exalted  labor, 
too,  that  man  ever  engaged  in.  I  Hm  delighted  to  find  this 
Board  going  about  the  State  and  calling  the  people  together  to 
discuss  these  important  questions ;  and  I  feel  ashamed  that  our 
people  in  this  town  do  not  appreciate  it  more,  and  come  here  to 
take  part  in  your  deliberations. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Smith  how 
he  spoiled  his  land  by  subsoiling  it,  as  he  mentioned  yesterday 
afternoon  ?  I  would  like  to  get  these  points  together,  so  as  to 
harnionize  them,  if  possible,  as  Mr.  Brown  suggests. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  been  an  interested  listener  to  the  discus- 
sion upon  this  subject  ever  since  it  commenced,  and  I  had  come 
to  this  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  which  has  been 
expressed '  by  two  or  three  of  the  last  speakers,  and  thought  it 
entirely  unnecessary  for  anything  more  to  be  said :  that  it 
depends  altogether  upon  circumstances — ^upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  upon  the  weather,  and  the  plants  which  we  wish  to  put 
upon  that  soil.  Although  we  may  not  agree  upon  the  topics  on 
which  we  speak,  it  makes  no  difference.  It  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  shall  agree  in  all  things,  coming  as  we  do  from  all  parts 
of  the  State.  With  the  different  soils  we  cultivate — with  the 
different  crops  we  raise — it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall 
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agree  in  all  respects ;  and  althoagli  oar  record  may  not  agree— 
although  it  may  seem  to  some  that  those  who  shall  perase  what 
we  say  here  will  gain  no  information  therefrom — yet  we  most 
take  into  consideration  our  different  localities  and  our  different 
circumstances,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  each  one  ^  pays  his  monej 
and  must  take  his  choice." 

I  did  not  expect  that  the  few  remarks  which  I  made  yester- 
day would  be  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of  those  present. 
I  made  them  to  draw  out  discussion.  I  said  that  in  my  opinion 
the  prevailing  notion  of  the  community  was  not  so  much  in 
favor  of  deep  ploughing  as  formerly.  Tliat  I  suppose  to  be  the 
case,  and  it  is  our  nature,  as  has  been  expressed  here,  to  go 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  too  much  so.  We  should 
endeavor,  as  has  been  said  here,  to  guard  against  going  so  far 
the  other  way  that  we  shall  retrograde  instead  of  going  forward. 

From  the  discussion  yesterday  and  to-day,  I  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  those  wiio  have  spoken  arc*agaiust 
very  deep  ploughing ;  but  I  have  also  como  to  the  conclusion, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  depends  altogether  upon  cir- 
cumstances. We  need  to  know  the  circumstances  in  these 
several  cases  that  have  been  mentioned.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Thatcher's  experiment,  we  learn  that  until  tliat  piece  of  land  of 
six  acres  was  underdrained,  the  satisfactory  results  were  not 
obtained.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  cannot 
recommend  deep  ploughing  upon  heavy  or  wet  soil  until  it  has 
been  underdrained ;  and  not  only  underdrained,  but  heavily 
manured.  That  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Porter's  lands.  They  are 
rich.  If  he  manures  for  ^om,  it  is  very  heavily,  and  also  for 
tobacco  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  has  such  good  success 
with  deep  ploughing,  and  why  he  can  follow  the  practice  of 
deep  ploughing. 

With  regard  to  subsoiling,  I  almost  regretted  that  I  stated 
yesterday  what  I  did,  because  I  was  not  willing  to  have  it  go 
abroad  that  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  or  my  opinion,  was 
against  subsoiling,  because  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  land,  if  adopted  under  proper  circumstances  and  on 
proper  occasions ;  and  as  an  opinion  seemed  to  be  expressed 
opposed  to  subsoiling,  after  I  said  what  I  did,  I  said  I  regretted 
throwing  that  out.  The  circumstances  under  which  my  exper- 
iment was  made  I  mentioned  yesterday.    The  land  was  level — 
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our  river  bottoms — in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation.'  I  was  fitting 
the  piece  for  wheat;  It  was  thoroughly  ploughed.  I  followed  / 
afterwards  with  a  subsoil  plough,  and  raised  and  loosened  the 
soil,  and  let  it  fall  back  again  into  its  place.  The  result  was,  it 
took  several  years,  and  many  loads  of  manure,  to  bring  that 
part  of  the  field  (for  I  tried  tjio  experiment  on  only  one  side  of 
the  field,)  into  as  good  a  state  of  fertility  as  the  other.  But  by 
no  means  would  I  condemn  the  practice  of  subsoiling  ;  for  we 
all  know,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  by  continu- 
ally exposing  the  subsoil  to  the  air,  we  render  it  fertile.  This 
we  all  admit,  and  we  need  to  stir  our  soils  more,  we  need  to  go 
deeper  and  deeper  every  year,  we  need  a  more  thorough  .culti- 
vation, and  above  all  things,  we  need  to  talk  upon  the  subject 
of  underdraining.  Water  is  the  is^reat  drawback  on  the  farm. 
Our  lands  are  too  cold.  We  may  till  those  lands  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  still  it  is  no  advantage,  essentially,  if  we  are  to  be 
troubled  with  water  in  the  subsoil. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Porter  state  whether 
his  soil  is  level  or  not.  I  understood  him  to  say  he  would 
recommend  subsoil  ploughing  on  all  land,  of  whatever  character. 

Mr.  PoBTEB.    It  is  level. 

MANURES. 

The  subject  of  Manures  was  then  taken  up  for  discdssion,  and 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  Htde,  of  Lee,)  opened  the  debate  by 
reading  the  following  paper. : — 

Manure  lies  at  the  foundation  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  raw 
material  from  which  the  farmer  manufactures  his  products.  So 
highly  is  it  prized  by  the  Belgians,  that  they  call  it  ^^  the  god  of 
agriculture."  The  increasing  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in 
our  own  country  is  manifest  from  the  increased  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  it.  In  New  England  the  price  has  doubled  within  the 
last  ten  years.  We  are  not  sorry  to  notice  Uie  enhanced  market 
value  of  manure,  for  the  tendency  will  be  to  induce  every  one 
to  husband  his  resources  in  this  respect  more  carefully,  and  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  country  will  be  increased  propor- 
tionally. The  waste  of  mantrre  is  the  crying  sin  of  all  new 
countries..  Much  as  we  have  improved  in  New  England  in  the 
increase  of  our  fertilizing  resources,  there  is  still  a  wide  margin 
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for  further  iiAproYement ;  and  on  the  virgin  prairies  of  the 
West  wo  have  seen  the  torch  applied  to  the  stacks  of  straw  in 
order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  ;  and  in  many  places  tbe  piles  of 
manure  around  the  barns  are  considered  a  nuisance,  and  if 
Hercules'  mode  of  cleaning  the  Augean  stables  were  possible,  it 
would  doubtless  be  resorted  to.    We  have  seen,  during  the  past 
summer,  a  sewer  constructed  in  one  of  our  large  villages  with 
its  mouth  terminating  in  a  brook,  so  that  the  refuse  which 
should  go  to  fertilizing  the  surrounding  country  is  now  carried 
to  that  great  reservoir  of  fertility,  the  ocean.    The  inevitaUe 
absorption  by  the  sea  of  tlie  fertilizing  material  of  the  land 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  without  our  adding  to  the  loss  by 
turning  our  sewers  in  tliat  direction.  .  Possibly  the  upheavings 
of  nature,  in  the  course  of  time,  may  bring  to  tlie  surface  the 
vast  deposits  now  being  made  in  the  ocean ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  make  too  large  investments  where'  the  returns  are  in 
such  an  uncertain  future.    We  think  we  are  speaking  witliin 
bounds  when  we  say  tliat  not  half  the  resources  of  manure,  even 
in  our  favored  New  England,  are  as  yet  developed.    The  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  briefly  to  allude  to  some  of  these  unde- 
veloped or  partially  developed  resources,  and,  if  possible,  to  stim- 
ulate to  a  more  careful  husbanding  of  the  life-blood  of  the  farm ; 
and  if  allusion  is  made  to  the  writer's  own  experience,  it  is 
hoped  th9  reference  will  not  be  attributed  to  self-glorification, 
but  to  a  desire  to  make  that  experience  available  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

The  first  resource  we  will  mention  is  the  muck  swamp.  This 
is  a  reservoir  of  vegetable  matter,  tlie  slow  deposit  for  centuries 
of  wood-leaves,  moss  and  herbage,  for  the  most  part  submerged, 
so  as  to  prevent  rapid  decay.  Possibly  these  muck  swamps  are 
the  incipient  states  of  future  fields  of  coal,  and  may  by  pressure 
and  heat  bo  converted  into  that  concentrated  form  of  carboo. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  seem  to  have  been  reserved  by  a  kind 
Providence  to  supply  the  rapid  waste  of  vegetable  matter  which 
always  occurs  in  dry,  cultivated  lands.  As  the  coal-fields  are 
tbe  great  wood-houses  of  nature,  so  the  muck  swamps  are  her 
great  manure-beds ;  and  as  the  development  of  the  one  has 
vastly  increased  the  manufactures  of  the  world,  so  the  use  of 
the  other  tends  to  supply  the  demand  for  tlie  products  of  the  soil 
which  manufactures  create.    These    swamps    were   formerly 
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looked  upon  as  so  much  waste,  and  dreaded  as  the  hot-beds 
of  miasma ;  but  by  draining  thej  have  not  only  been  clothed 
with  sweet  herbage  themselves,  but  have  been  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  uplands.  As  a  basis 
for  the  compost  heap  we  have  never  found  anything  equal  to 
muck.  In  a  dry  state  it  is  exceeding  porous,  and  consequently 
a  great  absorbent  of  gases.  A  dead  horse  buried  in  it  gives 
forth  no  effluvia,  and  shovelled  over  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
will  give  half  a  dozen  loads  of  fertilizing  material,  rich  in 
ammonia  and  all  the  elements  of  vegetable  life.  ^^  We  speak  of 
what  we  know,  and  testify  to  what  we  have  seen."  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  we  have  used  more  or  less  muck  every  year ;  and 
although  keeping  little  stock,  the  farm  has  steadily  increased  in 
fertility.  We  would  not  recommend  applying  it  directly  to  the 
soil,  unless  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature.  Muck  is  a  great 
absorbent  of  moisture,  and  is  therefore  naturally  cold,  and 
should  not  be  applied  to  moist  clay  or  loam  lands  till  it  has 
been  chemically  changed  by  coming  in  contact  with  ashes  or 
fermenting  manure.  If  raised  from  its  wet  bed  in  the  swamp 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  loses  its  cold,  sour  nature, 
and  may  be  applied  without  composting,  and  with  benefit  to 
almost  any  soil  not  already  abounding  in  vegetable  matter.  In 
this  state  it  is  very  similar  and  acts  very  similarly  to  chip 
manure.  To  get  the  quickest  returns  from  muck,  however,  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  pig-pen,  bam  celiac,  yard  or  compost 
heap.*  The  catalytic  influence  of  the  fermenting  manure  upon 
the  muck  is  wonderful.  It  is  much  like  the  influence  of  leaven 
in  a  mass  of  meal.  As  with  a  proper  degree  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture all  the  meal  is  leavened,  so,  with  the  appropriate  adjuncts, 
the  muck  undergoes  speedy  fermentation  and  decay,  and 
becomes  fit  food  for  the  growing  vegetation.  Thus  the  round 
of  nature  from  death  to  life  and  life  to  death  is  accelerated. 
No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  proportions  of  a  com- 
post heap.  The  more  manure,  the  quicker  is  the  fermentation. 
As  a  general  rule,  two-thirds  muck  to  one-third  manure  we  have 
found  a  good  ratio.    If  ashes  are  used  instead  of  manure  to 

• 

cook  the  muck,  one  bushel  of  unleached  or  two  bushels  of 

*  An  occasional  layer  of  muck  on  the  pile  of  horse  manure  to  prevent  fire- 
fanging  and  add  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  pile»  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended. 
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leached  are  sufficient  for  fire  bushels  of  muck.  Lime,  also,  acta 
favorably  on  muck,  and  one  bushel,  slaked  with  brine,  will 
sweeten  and  render  fit  for  use  ten  bushels  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter. The  mechanical  effect  of  muck  on  the  soil  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  A  loose,  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  is  rendered 
more  compact  and  moist,  and  a  stiff  clay  more  friable  and  less 
likely  to  bake  and  crack. 

As  the  second  neglected  source  of  manure,  we  will  mention 
the  refuse  of  the  sink  and  the  slops  of  the  house  generally. 
As  we  see  them  carelessly  thrown  around  many  houses,  they 
are  redolent  with  the  seeds  of  death,  but  appropriately  used  are 
abundant  with  the  elements  of  vegetable  life.  To  dispose  of 
them  in  the  most  sanitary  and  economical  manner,  should 
demand  attention  from  every  househdder.  Health  and  thrift 
equally  require  this.  Few  substances  ferment  more  n^idly 
and  produce  a  more  vitiated  air,  than  soap-suds  and  the  slops 
of  the  chamber.  The  very  fact  that  they  taint  the  air  so  badly, 
is  proof  positive  that  they  contain  the  elements  of  fertility,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  so  few  heed  the  admonitions  of  that  delicate 
chemical  instrument,  the  nose,  and  pay  so  little  attention  to 
this  source  of  fruitfulness  for  the  soil  and  sickness  to  the 
family.  When  the  premises  are  so  situated  that  it  can  convene 
iently  be  done,  tlie  best  mode  probably  of  disposing  of  tbis 
refuse,  is  to  conduct  it  by  a  drain  to  the  barn  cellar,  where  it 
can  be  absorbed  by  muck,  charcoal  dust  or  other  absorbent. 
Where  the  barn  is  located  at  too  great  a  distance  or  elevation,  a 
cess*pool  should  be  dug  at  some  convenient  point,  and  if  kept 
well  lined  with  some  absorbent,  the  amount  and  quality  of 
manure  that  can  be  thus  manufactured  will  surprise  tiiose  who 
have  not  tried  it.  Care  must  be  taken  to  furnish  tlie  outlet  of 
the  sink  with  proper  valves,  so  that  the  gases  from  the  pool  may 
not  return  into  the  house  to  the  disgust  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  all  the  household.  The  manure  thus  made  is  good  every- 
where, but  we  have  found  it  specially  efficient  in  growing 
cucumbers,  squashes,  &c. 

Another  neglected  source  of  fertility  is  night  soil.  Partly 
from  ignorance  of  its  value  and  partly  from  prejudice,  night  soil 
has  npver  received  that  attention  m  this  country  which  its  merits 
deserve.  By  most  families  it  is  considered  a  nuisance,  to  be 
abated  as  best  ii  may,  often  by  a  bonus  to  any  one  who  will 
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remoye  it.  Handling  it,  is  indeed,  not  as  pleasant  as  gathering 
roses,  but  the  roses  mBj  derive  from  it  their  exquisite  coloring 
and  fragrance.  It  is  one  of  those  fragments  that  should  be 
gathered,  if  we  desire  that  nothing  be  lost.  We  carefully  save 
the  deposit  of  the  stable,  and  shovelling  amidst  the  filth  of  the 
barnyard  seems  to  us  but  play,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  it  and 
know  that  what  has  fed  our  cattle  must  go  to  feed  our  crops,  or 
farm  and  farmer  will  alike  be  impoverished ;  but  the  riolier 
deposit  of  the  vault  is  neglected,  and  the  aggregate  waste  is 
immense.  No  manure  we  have  ever  tried  will  compare  in 
cheapness  and  fertility  with  night  soil.  The  value  of  animal 
manure  dejiends  greatly  on  the  quality  of  the  food  which  the 
animal  consumes,  and  as  man  is  the  most  richly  fed,  so  his 
excrements  are  of  tlie  richest  nature.  In  the  vault  is  found 
fecal  matter  derived  from  flour,  eggs,  butter,  beef  and  pork, 
all  well  salted  and  peppered,  and  necessarily  containing  the 
elements  fitted  to  reproduce  this  highly  concentrated  food. 
Theory  and  practice  agree  in  placing  poudrette  at  the  head  of 
animal  manures.  Johnston  says,  dried  night  soil  is  equal  to 
thirty  times  its  bulk  of  horse  manure.  This  is  the  calculation 
of  the  chemist.  Our  experience  with  it  for.  many  years  may 
not  justify  so  ]iigh  an  estimate,  but  from  no  manure  have  we 
derived  so  satisfactory  results.  Living  near  a  populous  village, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  abundance,  and  have 
not  been  slow  to  improve  the  privilege.  Our  practice  has  been 
to  compost  it  with  muck  or  the  refuse  charcoal  of  a  neighboring, 
furnace.  Coal  ashes,  sods  from  the  roadside,  or  leaf  mould  from 
tlie  forest  will  answer  a  good  purpose  for  the  base  of  the  com- 
post. We  have  also  tried  pure  sand  in  composting,  and  when 
the  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  clay-loam  nothing  is  better. 

Niglit  soil  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  We  have  never 
known  it  to  fail  wherever  applied.  As  it  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  many  varieties  of  food,  so  it  contains  the 
elements  fer  the  recomposition  of  many.  As  a  nation  we  are 
beef  consumers,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  John  Bull  him- 
self, and  as  all  flesh  is  grass,  or  mainly  derived  from  grass,  we 
might  conclude  the  compost  of  night  soil  would  be  good  for  the 
meadows,  and  so  we  have  found,  it.  For  corn  and  roots  it  seems 
equally  efficient.  It  is  so  good  for  every  crop,  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  decide  where  its  application  i»  best.    As  so  many  thou- 
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sands  of  barrels  of  flour  yearly  come  down  the  Erie  canal,  into 
New  England,  and  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  into  the 
vault,  we  should  suppose  poudrettc  would  be  specially  adapted 
for  raising  wheat ;  but  of  this  we  have  had  no  experience.  A 
prejudice  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  against  the  use  of  night 
soil,  arising  from  its  odor,  and  a  fear  prevails  that  its  presence 
in  the  soil  will  taint  the  growing  crop.  Nature's  laboratory  is 
too  skilfully  managed  to  give  any  occasion  for  such  apprehen- 
sion. Every  pile  of  manure  is  a  mass  of  filth  and  is  full  of 
disgusting  odors,  but  placed  in  the  soil,  the  living  plant  sepa- 
rates and  sublimates  the  particles,  with  a  skill  which  distances 
all  science,  and  returns  them  to  us,  glowing  with  life,  beauty 
and  fragrance,  every  way  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  man 
and  the  inferior  animals.  This  resurrection  of  these  vile  parti- 
cles, so  purified,  is  analogous  to  the  resurrection  of  which  Paul 
speaks :  **  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power." 

Much  night  soil  is  wasted  by  not  frequently  coating  the  vault 
with  some  absorbent.  Economy  and  health  alike  demand  that 
this  should  be  done.  In  warm  weather  especially  it  decomposes 
rapidly,  and  the  gases,  noxious  to  man  but  vital  to  the  plant, 
pass  off  abundantly,  unless  retained  by  some  absorbent.  A  fre- 
quent sprinkling  of  plaster  or  charcoal  dust  will  save  this  waste. 
Muck,  sods,  sand  or  any  soil  will  answer  for  an  absorbent,  and 
will  serve  as  a  deodorizer,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  vault  can 
be  removed  with  less  discomfort. 

Another  jieglected  source  of  manure  is  the  hennery.  We 
send  vessels  around  Cape  Horn  to  import  the  deposits  of  the 
birds  on  the  Pacific  islands,  but  think  lightly  of  the  equally  val- 
uable deposits  of  our  domestic  fowls.  Distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view  of  guano  on  the  Ghinchas,  while  the  home-made 
article  seems  too  homely  to  be  noticed.  Fowls  are  high  livers. 
Their  bill  of  fare  is  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  first  course, 
grain  for  the  second,  and  fruits  for  dessert.  Tlieir  excrements 
are  therefore  rich,  abounding  in  urate  of  ammonia  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  the  two  most  valuable  substances  in  manure.  If 
exposed  to  winds  and  weather,  much  of  the  value  vanishes  into 
thin  air.  It  doubtless  comes  back  to  the  earth  again  in  the 
rains  and  dews  ;  but  is  more  likely  to  fall  on  some  neighboring 
&rm  or  State  than  on  the  land  of  its  rightful  owner.    It  is  not 
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much  less  a  mistake  to  permit  the  droppings  of  our  fowls  to  lie 
under  cover,  but  uncovered  with  some  composting  material. 
In  this  situation  there  is  less  waste  from  decomposition  ;  but  we 
have  found  the  dry  excrement  filled  with  vermin  of  various 
kinds  that  make  their  abode  in  it  and  feed  upon  it,  and  conse- 
quently diminish  its  value.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  provis- 
ions which  a  kind  Providence  thus  makes  for  turning  all  forms 
of  decaying  matter  again  into  animal  life,  and  keeping  the  air 
pure  and  the  world  full  of  the  higher  order  of  organized  exist- 
ence. We  would  not  counteract  this  benevolent  plan  of  the 
Creator,  but  rather  be  co-workers  with  Him,  and  turn  all  this 
vile,  decaying  matter,  first  into  such  vegetation  as  we  may 
choose,  and  thence  into  such  animal  life  as  we  may  select.  This 
is  man's  legitimate  province,  and  herein  he  exhibits  his  skill. 
We  have  found  the.  best  mode  of  preserving  the  droppings  of 
our  domestic-  fowls  is  to  keep  the  floor  or  ground  under  their 
roosts  well  littered  with  muck  or  earth  of  some  sort.  As  both 
the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  are  voided  at  once,  this  litter  is 
very  essential  for  its  proper  retention  ;  and  the  quantity  of  the 
manure  is  greatly  increased  without  much  diminution  of  its 
quality. 

We  might  speak  of  the  hog  yard  as  a  manufactory  of  manure 
on  a  large  scale,  but  we  fear  prolonging  our  subject  too  far ;  and 
so  much  has  been  said  on  the  capacity  of  the  pig  for  working 
our  manure,  that  a  reformation  has  been  efiected  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  piggery.  The  hogs  of  New  England  are  no  longer 
the  public  scavengers,  foraging  at  large,  but  are  boarded  at 
home,  and  in  pay  for  their  board  shovel  over  the  compost  heap, 
furnishing  their  own  tools.  The  barnyard  and  the  barn  cellar 
have  also  received  greater  attention  and  improved  management 
of  late  years,  so  that  there  is  little  occasion  for  referring  to  these 
sources  of  manure.  No  good  farmer  now  allows  his  cattle  in 
winter  to  poach  his  fields  in  search  of  water  and  dry  forage,  but 
they  are  fed,  watered  and  made  comfortable  at  the  barn,  so  that 
their  droppings  are'  not  scattered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
half  their  food  consumed  in  the  search  for  it,  and  in  keeping  up 
their  animal  heat. 

As  the  last  neglected  resource  for  manure,  we  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  refuse  of  our  manufacturing  establishments. 
Around  most  of  these  there  is  an  accumulation  of  highly  fertil- 
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udng  material,  which  is  often  left  to  pollute  the  air,  or  thrown 
into  the  river  to  be  wafted  to  a  bourne  from  which  it  will  not 
return  in  this  generation.     If  we  expect  the  agriculture  of 
llafisachusetts  to  keep  pace  in  the  march  of  improvement  with 
its  manufactures,  we  must  avail  ourselves  more  thoroaglily  of 
the  fertilizing  refuse  of  these  manufactures.    The  hair  parings, 
spent  bark  and  liquids  of  the  tannery,  the  shoddy  and  washings 
from  tlie  woollen  factory,  and  the  refuse  of  the  soap-boiler  are 
only  instances  of  the  undeveloped  resources  in  this  direction. 
The  waste  of  the  woollen  mill,  which  even  the  shoddy  manufac- 
turer rejects,  will  raise  the  temperature'  of  the  compost  heaps  to 
bloodheat,  and  rapidly  disintegrate  the  muck  and  sods  mixed 
with  it.    We  have  bad  more  experience  with  the  waste  of 
paper*mills,  and  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  re&se  sizing 
which  these  mills  furnish.    It  is  the  residuum,  after  the  sizing 
or  glue  has  been  extracted  from  the  skins  of  animals,  and  con- 
sists of  hair,  undissolved  skin  and  small  bones,  all  rich  in  the 
food  of  plants,  too  rich  for  direct  application  to  the  soil  without 
first  being  diluted.    Some  twenty  years  since  we  noticed  this 
refuse  lying  around  the  mills,  a  scourge  to  the  neighborhood, 
and  immediately  made  arrangements  to  try  its  powers  on  the 
farm.    We  found  its  virtues  so  great  that  we  have  been  able  to 
sell  the  bulk  of  the  hay  crop  and  still  keep  the  farm  up  to 
concert  pitch.    We  have  uniformly  composted  it  with  muck  sods 
or  charcoal  dust,  and  prefer  to  let  it  remain  a  year  before  it  is 
used.    We  have  applied  it  in  the  autumn,. mainly  as  a  top-dress- 
ing to  grass  lands.    Fields  thus  coated  in  the  fall,  start  early  in 
the  spring,  furnish  two  crops  of  hay,  and  remain  green  till  the 
severe  frosts  of  winter.    The  luxuriance  of  fruit  trees  is  so 
great  under  its  stimulus,  that  we  have  questioned  whether  the 
great  growth  of  wood  was  not  at  the  expense  of  a  crop  of  fruit 
Both  iixe  skin  and  the  hair  contain  more  nitrogen  than  iSesh, 
and  as  the  hair  decomposes  slowly,  they  make  not  only  a  pow- 
erful but  lasting  manure.    Much  of  the  sizuig  of  our  paper 
mills  is  still  thrown  into  the  river.    It  decomposes  so  rapidly  in 
warm  weather,  and  the  odor  is  so  offensive,  that  the  manufac- 
turer is  glad  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  most  expeditious  way 
possible,  and  he  does  not  look  at  it,  as  an  Irishman  once 
remarked,  with  the  nose  of  a  farmer. 
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We  have  thu8  briefly  glanced  at  some  of  the  neglepted 
resources  of  manure,  treating  the  subject  from  a  practical  stand- 
pointy  and  gpiving  mainly  the  results  of  our  own  experience. 
The  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Our  hills  and  valleys 
abound  with  leaves,  bones,  and  other  substances,  concerning 
which  it  would  be  well  to  ask  the  question  propounded  to 
Ezekiel,  ^^  Can  they  live  again  ?  "  We  may  not  see  the  miracle 
which  the  prophet  saw,  but  these  decaying  objects,  now  so 
loathsome  to  the  senses,  are  all  destined  to  assume  new  forms  of 
life,  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  aid  in  the  transmutation. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  must  say  that  the  essay  of  the  chairman  has 
pleased  me  very  much,  and  I  presume  it  has  every  gentleman 
present.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  speak  with  so  much  emphasis 
against  the  monstrous  waste  of  fertilizing  materials  which  are 
swept  from  our  cities  and  large  villages  into  the  rivers  and 
ocean.  The  time  will  come  in  this  country,  though  we  may  not 
4ive  to  see  it,  when  there  will  be  those  who  will  be  glad  to  save 
everything  that  can  be  converted  into  food  for  plants.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  that.-  It  is  time  now  for  us  to  begin  to  save  every- 
thing which  can  be  made  plant-food.  I  was  glad,  also,  to  hear 
the  chairman  speak  so  strongly  in  relajtion  to  the  value  of  peat 
meadows;  and  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  that,  for  I 
have  no  peat  meadow — no  bogs  to  which  I  can  resort ;  hence  I 
have  to  buy.  I  purchased  on  one  occasion  half  an  acre,  in 
order  to  cart  the  soil  off,  and  I  did  cart  it  almost  all  away,  and 
was  well  satis&ed  with  what  I  did.  Then,  again,  more  recently, 
a  neither  wanted  to  cut  tlie  peat  in  an  adjoining  meadow,  and 
I  purchased  the  surface  soil.  There  is  a  foot,  more  or  less,  upon 
the  surface  which  is  not  peat ;  it  has  been  frozen  and;thawed  so 
many  times  that  it  is  all  pulverized,  and  we  use  that  as  a  com- 
post for  manure,  for  absorption  in  the  vault,  in  the  pig-pen,  and 
under  cattle,  and  so  on. 

In  this  conuection,  let  me  say,  that  last  spring  I  found  myself 
with  quite  a  lot  of  pigs  on  my  hands,  like  some  of  my  neighbors, 
and  some  one  remarked  that  he  found  them  about  as  profitable 
as  female  pups  of  an  ordinary  breed  of  dogs.  But  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  them  we  possibly  could,  I  made  a  pen  under 
my  cattle,  and  carted  this  surface  soil  from  the  peat  meadow  in 
there.    I  cleared  up  all  the  manure  I  could  in  June,  and  early 
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in  September  we  used  one  hundred  loads  more  that  was  made 
in  the  interval  in  that  way,  bj  the  droppings  from  the  cows, 
horses  and  pigs,  all  worked  together.  The  pig^  would  tear  a 
load  of  this  surface  soil  all  to  pieces  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
we  would  throw  in  another,  or  two  or  three,  sometimes ;  and  on 
a  rainy  day,  we  would  throw  in  four  or  five  loads.  It  was  mj 
intention  to  make  a  good  cart-load — thirty  bushels — every  day. 
In  September  I  ploughed  some  five  acres  of  pretty  good  grass 
land,  and  dressed  it  .with  this  manure  which  we  had  made  in 
that  time,  and  seeded  it  down  immediately.  It  looked  finely 
before  the  snow  came,  and  I  expect  to  get  a  good  crop  of  grass 
there  next  year. 

I  have  reflected  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject  of  manure,  and 
I  ajn  very  confident  that  we  have  all  of  us  got  to  be  more  care- 
ful, or  most  of  us,  at  any  rate.  I  suppose  there  are  some  gen- 
tlemen who  are  as  careful  as  they  can  be,  or  think  they  are ; 
and  yet  I  apprehend  they  are  not,  after  all.  I  think  that  none 
of  us  is  quite  so  careful  as  he  ought  to  be,  in  saving  all  these 
fertilizing  materials. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  think  we  shall  all  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  essay  which  we  have  heard  from  our  worthy  chairman.  It 
brings  to  my  mind,  what  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  mind  of 
every  farmer  in  the  Commonwealth — the  great  law  of  compen- 
sation that  is  forever  operating.  If  we  are  continually  taking 
from  the  lands  of  New  England,  we  have  got  to  supply  that 
waste  in  some  way.  Well,  if  we  will  just  consider  the  matter, 
and  save  all  we  may  save  that  is  taken  from  the  soil  of  New 
England,  and  return  it  again  to  the  soil,  we  shall  obey  that  law 
of  compensation,  and  supply  the  waste  we  have  occasioned. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  one  thing  which  brings  up  in 
my  mind  this  idea  :  that  not  only  may  we  save  all  that  we  take 
from  the  soil  of  New  England,  and  return  it  again,  and  thas 
make  it  productive,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  we  may  save  what 
is  brought  here  from  the  West.  New  England  is  not  wholly  a 
farming  section  of  country,  but,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  great 
workshop  of  the  country ;  and  we  go  to  the  far  West,  to  those 
soils  which  are  very  productive,  and  which,  as  the  chairman  has 
said,  do  not  need,  at  the  present  time,  <this  compensation  for 
what  is  taken  from  them,-'--we  go  there  for  much  that  we  con- 
sume, and,  as  I  have  said,  in  addition  to  all  we  can  save  of  what 
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is  produced  by  the  land  of  New  tlngland,  and  return  it  again, 
under  this  law  of  compensation,  to  the  soil,  we  can  save  these  • 
products  that  are  brought  here  from  the  West  and  consumed  in 
New  England.  If  we  can  save  that,  and  return  it  to  the  soil, 
we  shall  go  on  continually  improving  the  soil  by  cultivation.  It 
is  often  said  that  this  is  a  hard,  rugged  and  unproductive  soil; 
but  if  we  bear  in  mind  this  law  of  compensation,  and  return  to 
the  soil  all  we  can  of  what  is  produced  here,  and  also  all  we  can 
of  what  is  brought  here  from  sections  outside  of  New  England, 
I  think  the  farming  of  New  England  can  be  greatly  improved 
beyond  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  an  idea  which  should  go  forth,  and  which  should 
engross  the  thoughts  of  the  forming  community  upon  this 
subject.  We  all  know  that  we  cannot  take  from  the  soil  with- 
out returning  to  it  something  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
wertake  away  in  the  crops ;  and  if  we  will  give  our  attention  to 
the  ideas  that  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting,  and  see  to  it  that  we  save  what  can  be  saved,  and 
i^turh  it  to  the  soil,  we  shall  do  much  towards  promoting  the 
interests  of  agriculture  in  our  communities. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  so  much  readiness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  spoken  upon  this  very  important  ques- 
tion. It  is  broad  enough  to  give  occasion  for  an  interesting 
discussion,  for  it  may  take  in  all  sorts  of  manures — ^the  excre- 
ments of  our  stock,  the  guanos,  phosphates,  and  artificial 
manures  of  all  kinds.  Now,  if  we  agree  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  manure,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  disagree  upon  the 
modes  of  their  application,  for  we  are  confined  by  the  subject  to 
no  particular  description  of  manure,  but  it  may  include 
everything. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  essay  before  us,  which  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  that  the  strength  of  manure 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  food  of  the  stock.  That  is  an 
important  consideration.  I  am  often  asked  the  question — 
^^  Which  do  you  make  the  most  manure  from,  your  sheep  or 
your  cattle  ?  "  My  answer  is  this :  if  you  feed  light  food  to 
different  animals,  you  will  have  Ihe  same  kind,  the  same 
amount,  and  the  same  strength  of  manure,  provided  you  save 
it  all.  One  great  advantage  in  keeping  sheep  is,  that  we  are 
more  apt  to  save  the  urine,  the  liquids  as  well  as  the  solids. 
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If  we  were  as  particular  to  use  absorbents  to  save  the  liquids  of 
our  horned  cattle,  as  we  are  to  use  bedding  and  absorbents  to 
save  our  sheep  manure,  my  answer  is,  we  shall  have  equallj 
strong  manure. 

Where  I  live,  manure  is  "  the  chief  end  of  man ;  *'  it  is  our 
^^  staff  of  life  ; "  it  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  what  we  lire 
for.  For  what  do  we  farmers  do  but  to  raise  our  grain  and  our 
liay  to  feed  our  stock,  to  make  our  manure,  to  feed  our  crops, 
to  teed  our  stock — and  so  it  goes,  year  in  and  year  out ;  and 
the  great,  absorbing  question  with  us  is,  what  shall  we  do  to 
make  more  manure  ?  I  hope  that  this  question  will  be  fully 
discussed  by  all  present,  that  we  may  take  it  in  all  its  branches, 
and  be  profited  thereby. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Smith  give  us  his  mode  of 
application. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  "  Where  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide"? " 
the  saying  is.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  adopted  measures  to  provide  for  experiments  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  apply  manure  to  different 
crops,  but  it  has  left  out  of  the  calculation  the  peculiarities  of 
season,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  upon  which  the  answer  to 
the  question  in  great  measure  depends.  I  am  satisfied,  that  in 
most  cases,  the  best  way  to  apply  manure  is  to  apply  it  near  the 
surface,  yet  a  gentleman  on  my  right  ploughs  it  in  to  the  depth 
of  five,  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  inches.  Tou  ask  my  own 
method.  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  do  not  lose  so  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  manure  by  evaporation  as  we  have  formerly 
considered,  and  as  I  have  said,  for  most  all  crops,  I  put  it  at 
or  near  the  surface.  For  my  corn  crop,  I  plough  either  in  fte 
fall  or  spring,  the  time  depending  upon  circumstances.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  fall,  because  the  teams  are  in  better  condition, 
and  I  gain  so  much  time,  which  is  of  great  importance,  with  all 
we  have  to  do  in  our  short  seasons.  In  the  spring,  I  haul  my 
manure  on,  and  harrow  it  in  two  or  three  inches.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  is  the  best  way  for  the  immediate  crop,  and  for  the 
crops  which  will  follow  that.  My  farm  is  so  situated,  that  some 
parts  of  it,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  plough  at  all.  Those 
lands  I  keep  in  grass,  and  upon  them  I  put  yearly  a  deposit  of 
compost  manure ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  by  so  doing  I  receive 
the  greatest  profit  from  the  grass  that  I  could  get.    The  quality 
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of  the  hay  is  better  than  where  we  re-seed  oftener.  But  upon 
other  soils,  which  are  more  easily  ploughed  and  more  easily 
worked,  I  am  accustomed  to  apply  manure  to  the  corn  crop, 
and  either  seed  after  the  com,  and  then  follow  with  grass,  or 
perhaps  grain. 

Mr.  Bbown.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  you  sincerely  for  the  texts  you  have  given  us  in  your 
paper — ^texts  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  discussion  three  days,  and 
a  profitable  discussion,  too.  I  think  if  we  should  devote  the 
whole  time  to  one  topic,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  we  could  do, 
and  that  is,  the  value  and  uses  of  peat.  It  makes  no  difibrence 
whether  it  is  coarse  or  fine,  I  presume.  I  notice  that  Prof. 
Johnston  and  other  chemists  call  it  peat,  no  matter  what  its 
condition  is — whether  it  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion, or  whether  coarse  enough  to  cut  and  burn  for  fuel — as  it 
often  is  on  the  meadows.  I  think  the  hopes  of  a  progressive 
agriculture  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
^nd  Connecticut,  depend  entirely  upon  their  peat  swamps,  and 
the  peat  in  the  valleys  between  high  hills,  which  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  peat  of  the  bogs.  You  find  low  places  or  tracts 
of  high  land  between  ranges  of  hills,  and  there  are  the  best 
deposits  of  peat  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  has  been  accu- 
mulating for  ages,  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  years,  from 
the  vegetable  matter  of  the  hills,  leaves,  decayed  branches,  dead 
grass,  and  all  sorts  of  herbage ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  these 
have  been  decaying,  some  of  the  elements  of  the  hills,  the 
manures,  I  would  say,  are  washed  down  into  these  low  places, 
and  you  find  a  deposit  from  one  to  ten  and  twenty  feet  deep. 
There  we  get  the  best  peat  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere ;  and 
that  peat  is  manure  itself. 

Now,  is^not  this  worth  carting  on  to  your  lands,  which  have 
been  robbed  of  these  valuable  materials  ?  Prof,  Dana,  says,  in 
his  Muck  Manual,  that  he  made  experiments  over  and  over 
again  with  pure  cow  manure  and  with  peat,  and  the  results 
were  just  the  same.  That  is,  not  precisely  the  same,  but  so 
nearly,  that  they  need  no  questioning  ;  and  they  show  us,  that 
it  is  just  as  well  to  go  to  these  peat  deposits  and  take  them  up 
to  our*  barns,  or  on  to  our  lands,  as  it  is  to  accumulate  the 
droppings  of  cows,  at  a  much  greater  cost  than  peat. 
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Now  what  is  the  result  ?  I  see  a  gendeman  before  me  now 
who  called  my  attention,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  a  field  of 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres,  as  we  were  looking  oyer  his  farm 
one  pleasant  afternoon,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  see  any  differ- 
ence in  the  vegetation  upon  the  surface.  Said  I,  ^^  It  is  distinct 
to  anybody.  Any  person  who  can  see  at  all  can  see  that  here  is 
a  line  just  as  distinct  as  can  be.  On  the  right  hand  the  herbage 
is  larger,  greener,  and  has  a  different  appearance  from  that  on 
the  left  hand  side.  What  has  caused  it?  I  suppose  you- have 
cultiyated  and  manured  that  side  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
land  ?  "  ^'  No,"  said  he  ;  ^^  for  thirty  years  that  whole  field  has 
been  manured  and  cultivated  and  cropped  alike,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  do  it,  and  with  the  same  rotation  of  crops — corn,  grass 
and  grain."  <<  Well,  then,  what  can  have  caused  it  ?  "  Said 
be,  '*  Thirty  years  ago  I  hauled  peat  from  that  meadow  on  to 
the  right  hand  side  of  this  field."  I  think  he  said  about  one 
load  to  the  square  rod.  Thirty  years  ago  that  was  done,  and 
there  was  the  evidence  of  it  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  there  to  this  day.  That  peat  was  used  in  a  crude 
state,  although  it  was  found  equally  excellent  hauled  up  there, 
spread  and  ploughed  in. 

Then,  as  an  adjunct  to  your  manure  heap,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it.  There  is  no  other  material  which  is  so  valuable. 
For  instance,  in  the  autumn,  haul  into  your  barn  a  quantity  of 
peat  that  was  taken  out  of  the  muck  hole  two  or  three  months 
before,  piled  up,  and  the  water  drained  from  it ;  haul  it  into 
your  barn  cellar  and  make  a  large  winrow  of  it  in  front  of  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle,  and  then  cover  those  droppings  e^ery 
Saturday  with  that  peat,  but  do  not  fail  to  do  it.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Once  a  week,  (twice  a  week  would  be  better,  but  once 
a  week  will  answer  very  well,)  you  cover  these  fresh  droppings, 
liquids  and  solids,  with  this  black  peat;  the  droppings  are 
thoroughly  mingled  with  this  peat,  and  every  spoonful  of  liquid 
is  absorbed  as  it  falls,  and  absorbed  as  it  is  warm,  too,  which  is 
very  important  indeed,  and  therefore  there  is  no  odor  in  evapo- 
ration, or  very  little  indeed,  and  your  barn  is  just  as  sweet  all 
the  time  as  this  room,  although  you  may  have  a  stock  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  head  of  cattle.  This  is  a  result  that  can  be  shown 
in  many  instances  in  this  town.  You  thus  save  everything. 
I  would  cut  all  the  fodder,  and  have  it  fine.    When  you  como 
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to  remove  the  pile,  joxx  can  shovel  it  ihuch  as  you  would  cut  a 
large  rich  cheese.  Take  a  good  steel  shovel,  and  cut  clear 
through,  and  the  mass  is  black  as  your  hat,  and  rich  as  any- 
thing you  can  put  in  the  ground.  I  agree  with  Prof.  Dana, 
entirely.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  two  loads 
of  peat,  mixed  in  that  way  with  the  manure — making  three 
loads,  with  one  load  of  {yire  droppings — is  equal  to  any  three 
loads  of  pure  droppings  that  can  be  preserved.  I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  it,  from  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  with  the  most 
careful  observation,  and  attending  to  the  matter  myself.  Peat 
is  the  most  powerful  absorbent  we  have,  and,  next  to  charcoal, 
it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  use  to  keep  everything  about  our 
premises  sweet  and  clean.  As  I  said  before,  I  hope  this  matter 
will  be  dwelt  upon  by  everybody  who  speaks  upon  the  subject 
of  manures,  for  I  repeat,  I  believe  the  hopes  of  a  progressive 
and  profitable  agriculture  in  these  three  States,  or  in  portions 
of  them,  depend  upon  the  peat  swamps  which  a  kind  Providence, 
as  the  chairman  has  said  (I  was  glad  to  hear  that,)  has  kept  in 
store  for  us. 

Mr.  Clabe,  With  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  I 
perceive  evidence  of  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  practical 
farmers  as  regards  the  depth  at  which  they  should  be  placed. 
Some  would  plough  in  their  manure  four  or  five  inches  deep ; 
others  would  place  it  at  or  near  the  surface.  Now,  I  think  in 
settling  a  question  of  that  kind,  which  is  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  us  all,  we  ought  to  study  with  a  very  critical  eye  the 
operations  of  nature.  I  noticed  in  one  of  our  agricultural 
papers,  a  fqw  weeks  ago,  a  very  singular  expression,  which 
contained,  I  thought,  a  great  deal  of  philosopliy,  on  this  point. 
The  writer  said  that  he  had  been  out  West,  and  he  noticed  that 
the  Lord  raised  much  larger  grass  than  we  could,  with  all  our 
skill,  and  the  Lord  never  owned  a  plough,  but  did  it  all  by  top- 
dressing.  That  last  phrase,  ^^does  it  all  by  top-dressing," 
seems  to  me  to  contain  a  vast  amount  of  practical  philosophy 
on  this  subject.  ^^  Top-dressing  "  is  the  method  of  Providence, 
or  nature,  as  we  say.  I  think  that  manures  placed  near  the 
surface  are  much  more  eflfective  than  if  placed  very  much  below 
the  surface.  My  opinion  on  this  subject  has  changed  very 
much  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  used  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  ploughing  in  manures,  and  the  deeper  the  better,  I 
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thought ;  bnt  I  find  they  did  not  do  anything ;  I  seemed  to 
lose  the  whole  ;  and  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  placing  them  in  Tery  near  the  surface,  harrowing  them 
in,  or,  if  I  plough  at  all,  ploughing  very  lightly  indeed.    I 
think  the  chemical  operation  by  which  all  our  vegetables  are 
grown  takes  place  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.    There  is 
where  tlie  air,  the  rains  and  the  dews  act  most  efifectively— 
right  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  I  believe  that  a  tap- 
root, like  a  carrot  or  parsnip,  does  not  so  much  draw  its 
nurture  fi*om  the  deep  soil  below  as  from  the  surface.     I 
believe  that  tliere  is  where  the  process  is  going  on  that  drives 
the  root  down,  because  there  are  no  little  fibres  about  these 
things — or  ought  not  to  be,  where  they  are  raised  as  they  shoald 
be^to  draw  nutriment  from  the  ground,  as  we  say ;  they  are 
almost  entirely  smooth,  and  the  smoother  we  can  get  them,  the 
bett^.    If  they  grow  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  the  process  of  grow- 
ing must  be  carried  on  at  the  surface,  between  the  top  and  the 
commencement  of  the  root,  and  it  is  there  where  the  manure 
needs  to  be  put.    But  in  raising  an  elm,  we  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  for  the  elm  has  a  large  top,  and  the  roots  run  a  great 
distance ;  though  there  may  be  this  same  chemical  action  right 
at  the  surface  also,  (and  I  presume  there  is,)  yet  its  roots, 
nature  teaches  us,  draw  much  of  their  nutriment  at  a  distance 
from  where  this  chemical  action  is  going  on.    My  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  we  lose  much  of  our  manures  by  ploughing  them 
in  deep.    When  I  came  to  Waltham,  eighteen  years  ago,  I 
botght  twenty-five-  acres  of  land,  which  was  not  worth  anything. 
It  had  been  occupied  by  the  Lyman  family  a  great  many  years, 
and  would  not  bear  anything  but  sorrel,  and  not  a  great  deal 
of  that.    I  do  not  profess  to  have  been  much  of  a  farmer,  but  I 
have  purchased  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain  a  year,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  to  be  eaten 'by  my  stock ;  and  in  addition  to  tiiat,  I 
have  purchased  from  two  to  three  hundred  cords  of  manure, 
besides  all  I  have  made  myself;  and  now  I  can  raise  a  thousand 
bushels  of  vegetables  with  the  utmost  ease,  on  land  that  would 
hardly  bear  sorrel  eighteen  years  ago.    I  had  a  very  good  crop 
of  corn  this  year.    I  do  not  profess  to  come  up  to  the  farmers 
of  Ooncord,  who  speak  of  raising  a  large  amount  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  but  I  had  two  hundred  and  twelve  well  packed  baskets  of 
corn  from  less  than  two  acres  of  land  this  past  season.    That  is 
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no  great  amount,  but  it  is  something  more  than  is  usually 
raised  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I 
tiiink,  therefore,  that  we  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
manures,  and  when  we  get  them,  to  apply,  them  with  the  utmost 
care  and  discrimination,  so  as  to  lose  nothing  that  we  get. 
They  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  too  valuable  to  be 
misapplied, 

Mr.  Hubbard.  It  has  been  said  by  Gov.  Brown,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  requires  so  much  skill  as  managing  a  farm,  and 
he  has  alluded  to  our  muck  beds.  I  wish  to  ask  him  one 
question.  Supposing  the  soil  on  which  he  wishes  to  use  his 
manure  is  a  dark,  heavy  soil,  inclining  more  to  clay  than  sand, 
which  would  he  prefer,  sand  or  muck,  to  mix  with  the  manure 
to  go  on  to  the  soil  I  speak  of? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  that  on  a  granitic  soil,  generally,  I 
should  prefer  a  certain  portion  of  sand ;  and  yet  my  experience 
has  been,  that  even  on  heavy  granitic  soils,  with  clay  under- 
neath, the  muck  has  worked  to  a  charm — admirably.  There 
are  lands  lying  near  here  which  would,  I  think,  illustrate  that 
remark.  On  uplands  that  are  moist,  such  as  we  call  '^  runs  ^ 
in  New  England,  I  should  rather  have  a  top-dressing  of  what 
wo  find  under  a  granite  surface  frequently.  It  is  not  trap  sand ; 
it  is  flint  sand,  perhaps  mixed  with  a  portion  of  clay.  I  should 
greatly  prefer  that  as  a  top-dressing.  But  on  sandy  loams,  and 
on  decidedly  sandy  land — that  is,  eighty  per  cent,  of  sand — I 
should  want  clay,  too  ;  but  I  should  begin  with  peat,  until  I  had 
got  the  sandy  land  colored  somewhat,  and  then,  unless  clay  cost 
too  much,  I  should  certainly  add  clay.  It  is  really  wonderful 
what  may  be  accomplished  with  sandy  land  by  the  application 
of  a  portion  of  clay. 

This  diqcussiim  is  so  interesting  to  me,  and  so  valuable  and 
important  as  regards  getting  a  good  living  in  this  world,  that  I 
never  know  when  to  stop  talking  when  I  get  upon  this  subject* 
I  believe  we  can  enrich  any  land  without  applying  a  spoonful  of 
manure ;  the  atmosphere  is  at  work  for  us  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  speak  of  this  because  I  know  many  farmers 
who  have  gone  to  sand  holes  for  the  material  to  make  a  com- 
post that  is  better  fitted  to  the  kind  of  soil  I  spoke  of  than 
muck,  and  they  have  obtained  better  results  from  the  sand. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  That  land  is  supplied  with  vegetable 
matter  already,  and  they  apply  sand  or  silicates. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  think  we  are  better  provided,  up  in  Berk- 
shire County,  with  these  muck  beds,  or  peat  beds,  than  some 
other  parts  of  the  State,  on  account  of  our  lying  between  eleva- 
tions, where  have  been  formed,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Brown  has  said, 
our  best  peat  beds. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  we  can  prepare  peat,  aod 
some  very  simple  ways,  perhaps  not  thought  of  by  many.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  that  point  where  most  of  our  farmers  have 
underground  cellars  to  their  barns.  Years  ago,  when  I  com- 
menced farming,  we  did  not*  have  these  cellars,  as  we  do  now. 
Our  stables  then  were  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Perhaps 
people  now  have  their  stables  in  the  cellars,  and  do  not  use,  as 
they  may  use,  this  muck  to  save  the  urine  in  their  stables.  It 
has  been  my  practice,  for  twenty  years,  to  take  up,  twice  a  year, 
the  floors  where  my  cattle  and  horses  stand,  unless  those  floors 
are  over  my  cellars,  and  dig  out  under  them  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  two  and  a  half  feet,  filling  up  under  these  floors  with  tikis 
peat  muck.  I  remove  it  in  the  fall,  and  also  in  the  spring ;  at 
any  rate,  twice  a  year  under  my  horses.  The  cattle  not  being 
in  the  stable  so  much  in  the  summer,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  it  in  the  fall  under  the  stable  where  the  cattle  are.  I 
can  call  to  mind  an  instance  where  I  put  some  of  this  muck 
that  had  been  lying  under  my  horse  stable  six  mouths,  upon  a 
a  piece  of  grass  land,  and  after  I  had  put  it  on  it  looked  exactly 
as  if  Ere  had  run  over  it  and  burned  the  grass,  the  muck  was  so 
strong,  with  nothing  but  the  urine  from  those  horses.  I  put 
this  dressing  on  after  I  had  taken  my  cr(tp  of  grass  from  the 
ground,  and  the  next  year  I  had  a  very  heav^  crop  of  grass.  I 
have  never  experienced  any  difficulty,  and  certainly  the  strength 
of  this  muck  showed  me  how  much  we  lose  in  not  using  this 
means  to  absorb  these  droppings. 

Where  I  now  live  I  have  none  of  these  muck  beds,  but  I  have 
them  within  about  a  mile  of  me,  and  I  have  made  a  contract, 
within  a  week,  for  a  year,  to  draw  muck  from  there,  at  twenty 
cents  a  load,  and  I  expect  to  haul  a  large  amount  this  winter, 
where  I  can  get  at  it  next  summer. 

Then  we  have  had,  near  where  I  now  live,  a  lake,  which  has 
been  a  reservoir,  but  the  dam  has  been  raised,  so  that  it  is 
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spoiled  now ;  bnt  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  water 
was  low  in  that  reservoir,  we  dug  down  to  the  depth  of  eight 
feet,  drawing  off  the  muck,  until  we  got  to  what  we  call  there, 
marl,  which  consisted  wholly  of  fine  shell,  which  may  be  found 
in  very  many  parts  of  the  muck  beds ;  if  you  take  a  spoonful  of 
it,  and  throw  it  into  a  basin  of  vinegar,  it  will  cause  an  efferves- 
cence equal  to  saleratus.  We  hauled  that  off  and  put  it  upon 
the  land  without  any  mixing  with  manure.  I  know  that 
twenty-five  years  ago,  we  drew  a  large  quantity  of.  that  marl, 
and  put  it  on  the  south  side  of  an  orchard,  and  I  think  if  I 
could  take  gentlemen  there  next  summer,  they  would  see  a 
striking  difference,  notwithstanding  twenty-five  years  have 
passed  since  the  application  was  made,  in  the  appearance  of 
that  land  over  the  adjoining  lands.  It  was  a  heavy  loam,  but 
it  made  that  land  light  to  work,  and  we  have  received  the 
benefit  of  it  down  to  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  we  may  differ, 
and  shall  differ,  according  to  our  locations,  the  same  as  we  do 
about  ploughing.  Mr.  Clark  spoke  of  the  elm.  I  think  the 
corn  crop  would  differ  from  the  carrot  croj)  the  same  as  tlie  elm 
differs  from  the  carrofc  crop.  There  is  a  growth,  which  must 
be  a  growth  of  the  root,  to  sustain  the  stalk  running  up,  which 
will  descend  to  gain  strength  to  support  that  stalk,  which  will 
give  me  to  understand  that  I  want  to  put  my  manure  at  some 
depth  on  that  soil,  in  order  that  those  roots  may  have  a  vigor- 
ous growth.  I  do  not  believe  in  ploughing  deeply  for  corn,  and 
covering  my  manure  deep,  with  nothing  to  make  the  cotn  start 
in  the  spring  ;  but  if  I  can  have  the  manure  there,  so  that  when  * 
these  roots  start,  tliey  shall  reach  it,  and  thus  gain  strength  to 
sustain  the  stalk  during  the  high  winds  we  have,  I  think  I  gain 
something. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  roots  of  corn  come  very  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  will  find  that  they  also 
extend  very  deep.  If  you  plough  up  the  stubble,  you  will  find 
the  roots  extend  down  six  or  eight  inches,  I  think,  without  any 
doubt  at  all. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  am  situated  on  a  farm  sloping  U>  the  east  and 
to  the  south.  At  the  foot  of  the  descent  is  a  basin  of  some 
twenty  acres,  which  undoubtedly  was  once  a  pond.    In  that 
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basin  is  a  peat  bed,  I  can't  tell  70a  how  deep,  for  I  never  hare 
found  the  bottom,  although  we  liare  oftentimes  dug  down 
several  feet,  and  have  never  reached  the  bottom  of  the  peat. 
There  is  also  on  the  farm  a  hill  of  sand.    They  are  both  veij 
^convenient  to  the  barn,  and  to  our  stables.    I  hare  in  former 
years  been  more  in  the  habit  of  using  peat  than  I  am  at  present 
In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  having  cleaned  out  my  cellar, 
which  is  forty  by  sixty-five  feet,  I  cart  into  it  perhaps  sixty  or 
seventy  loads  of  just  what  I  please  to  put  in,  and  I  please  to  put 
in  sand  or  muck,  accordiiig  as  I  am  going  to  use  the  manure  on 
ono  portion  of  my  land  or  another.    If  I  am  going  to  put  it  on 
stiff  or  low  land,  I  cart  in  sand  ;  if  I  am  going  to  put  it  on  my 
light  land,  I  cart  in  muck,  and  I  put  some  in  my  yard  where  I 
herd  my  cows.    But  I  have  turned  my  attention  more,  of  late 
years,  to  manuring  my  low  lands  and  turning  my  uplands 
into  pasture.    My  practice  in  manuring  is  this.     In  the  spring, 
I  take  off  the  top  of  my  manure  heaps,  and  place  it  upon  my 
planting  ground.    I  do  not  plant  so  much  as  many  farmers; 
I  do  not  receive  that  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  hoe  that  manj 
farmers  do.    I  usually  put  on  my  planting  ground  some  thirty 
cart-loads  to  the  acre,  and  our  carts  usually  hold  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  bushels.    My  former  practice  was  to  plough  it  in 
rather  deep,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  did  not  reap 
that  benefit  from  the  manure  that  I  ought,  and  therefore  I  now 
lay  it  nearer  the  surface.    As  time  has  progressed,  I  have  been 
laying  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface.    I  am  now  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  the  hoed  crops,  for  the  reason  that  I  cannot 
make  them  pay,  and  I  have  this  fall  laid  upon  my  old  fields^ 
fields  that  have  been  cultivated  fields,  that  bear  what  we  term 
herdsgrass  or  timothy — about  as  much  manure  as  I  would  if  I 
was  going  to  plant  corn.    I  think  I  shall  receive  more  benefit 
from  my  manure  in  that  way  than  from  a  hoed  crop.    Boot 
crops  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  they  are  a  hoed  crop,  and  I 
cannot  make  them  pay. 

My  cattle  stand  on  each  side  of  the  barn,  my  driveway  goes 
through  the  centre,  and  I  have  a  leanto  on  each  side.  I  have 
often  noticed  in  the  spring,  when  I  have  had  sand  in  the  cellar 
through  the  winter,  that  the  liquids  that  have  passed  down 
through  the  floor  have  so  saturated  that  sand  that  it  is  discol- 
ored clear  to  the  centre.    Although  it  may  be  clean,  good  sand 
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when  it  is. carted  in  there,  when  it  comes  out  it  is  all  discolored ; 
and  oftentimes  I  find  a  puddle  of  urine  that  has  worked  out 
from  the  manure  heap  in  the  centre  of  the  cellar.  Now,  when 
I  prepared  my  cellar,  I  cemented  the  floor,  and  there  is  no  leak- 
age, and  the  liquids  are  all  retained.  I  value  the  sand  that  is  * 
filled  in  tliat  way  quite  as  highly  to  go  on  my  low  lands  as  I  do 
the  droppings  from  the  cattle. 

There  are  various  ways,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  which  the 
farmer  may  increase  the  quantity  of  his  manure.  I  was  rather 
surprised  myself,  this  last  season,  at  the  efiect  of  certain 
manures  upon  the  ground.  I  ploughed  up  a  piece  of  ground 
of  about  two  acres,  and  carted  on  about  thirty  loads  to  the  acre, 
and  at  planting  time  I  took  the  hen  manure  that  had  been  made 
during  the  year  and  dropped  it  into  the  hill — ^perhaps  as  much 
as  a  man  would  take  up  in  his  fingers.  What  my  hens  made 
during  the  year  carried  me  over  an  acre  of  ground,  perhaps. 
When  we  came  to  use  this  hen  manure,  I  put  in  three  rows  of 
potatoes  through  the  field,  and  planted  the  i*est  of  the  field 
without  anything  in  the  hills ;  but  the  field  otherwise  was 
treated  all  alike.  Upon  gathering  the  crop,  we  estimated  that 
we  got  sixty  per  cent,  more  where  the  hen  manure  was  put  . 
than  where  it  was  not  put.  You  perceive  it  was  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  crop-^altogether  from  the  use  of*  that  hen 
manure.  That  might  have  been  increased  in  quontity,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman,  by  scattering  loam  or  something  under 
the  hens  at  the  time  of  the  droppings ;  but  there  was  a  query 
in  my  mind,  when  the  remark  was  made,  whether  it  would  be 
any  essential  benefit.  We  should  be  simply  carrying  dirt  to  the 
ben*roost  and  carrying  it  back  to  the  field,  and  it  would  require 
a  greater  quantity  when  the  manure  was  put  on,  so  that  we 
should  lose  tlie  transportation.  All  the  good  qualities  of  the 
manure  were  retained  in  it,  and  we  could  not  get  any  more  than 
that  by  putting  in  the  dirt. 

All  the  manure  that  is  dropped  by  my  cattle  and  horses  goes 
directly  into  this  cellar.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  bousing  my 
cows  in  summer ;  I  let  them  lie  in  the  yard,  where  they  have 
shelter,  and  there  they  make  something  like  a  hundred  loads  of 
manure  during  the  season.  That  goes  to  my  grass,  also,  and 
my  hog  manure  I  put  upon  my  cornfield.  I  think  that  is  far 
better  than  what  we  could  make  at  the  barn  for  increasing  the 
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growtli  of  the  crop.    It  is  a  strong  manure — ^made  from  better 
substances. 

Mr.  Clement.  There  is  one  other  subject  about  which  I  wish 
to  make  an  inquiiy.  It  is  in  reference  to  gas  lime.  It  is  simplj 
oyster-shell  lime,  through  which  the  gas  has  been  strained.  It 
has  a  very  offen^iVe  odor,  and  is  very  powerful  in  something 
poisonous.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  carting.  We 
can  buy  tliis  in  the  city  at  a  merely  nominal  sum — a  cent  or 
two  cents  a  bushel.  I  have  used  a  thousand  bushels  one  year. 
I  spread  some  of  it  on  grass  land,  and  my  man  was  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  when  he  distributed  it,  and  some  of  lay  a  litUe 
too  thick  and  killed  the  grass.  If  you  throw  a  little  ronnd 
bushes  it  will  kill  the  foliage,  and  if  you  pile  up  a  heap  of  it,  it 
will  kill  the  foliage  on  trees  twenty  feet  off,  on  the  side  next  the 
heap.  There  may  be  some  gentleman  present  who  can  gire 
some  light  in  relation  to  that,  so  that  we  may  know  whether  to 
use  it  or  not.  I  have  not  tried  enough  experiments  with  it 
myself  to  enable  me  to  determine  accurately  whether  it  is  worth 
purchasing  and  carting  it  out  of  the  city  three,  four  or  fire 
miles. 

Mr.  Thatcher.    What  is  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  My  own  idea  is  this.  I  don't  think  I  deriTed 
much  benefit  from  it  where  I  spread  it  upon  grass,  but  I  did 
derive  benefit  from  it  upon  land  planted  with  potatoes.  I 
should  say  seventy-five  bushels  is  an  abundant  dressing  for  an 
acre,  and  you  see  the  expense  is  but  slight.  I  thought  the  pota- 
toes were  better,  but  I  tried  it  only  one  season.  Of  course  one 
experiment  of  that  sort  will  not  enable  any  one  to  determine 
accurately.  I  would  not  say,  distinctly,  that  it  was  a  benefit, 
but  I  think  so.  I  will  say  this,  also,  that  in  working  the  soil 
since,  I  frequently  turn  up  a  little  lump  of  this  shell ;  it  is  now^ 
pulverized  ;  it  is  not  shell.  It  is  not  much  pulverized  at  first ; 
there  are  a  good  many  shells,  at  any  rate,  but  these  sooc 
crumble  to  pieces.  I  have  certainly  got  the  impression,  from 
my  reading,  that  oyster-shell  lime  was  valuable  in  many 
respects  as  a  dressing  for  crops ;  and  I  had  hoped  that  I  might 
hear  from  some  gentleman  present  who  had  had  a  lai^r  expe- 
rience with  it,  who  could  give  us  the  details,  which  would 
enable  us  to  determine  more  accurately  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  it. 
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Mr.  SUTTH.  A  neighbor  of  mine  was  accustomed  to  use  this 
gas  lime  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  I  had  the  testimony 
from  him  that  he  used  it  with  good  success.  He  used  to  apply 
it  to  his  com  lands  and  to  his  grass  lands,  being  careful  to 
spread  it  thin,  as  my  friend  Olement  has  mentioned,  because  it 
will  destroy  the  grass  if  applied  in  lumps.  Sut  he  does  not 
use  it  now.  I  was' induced  through  his  infltience  to  purchase  & 
quantity  of  it,  four  or  five  years  since,  because  of  its  not  costing 
much,  and  put  about  a  cart-load  of  it  upon  an  acre,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  advantage  from  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  either 
applied  too  much,  or  else  it  is  of  no  benefit.  I  am  of  opinion, 
and  I  have  heard  the  same  opinion  expressed  by  others,  that  no 
benefit  is  gained  by  the  passage  of  gas  through  the  lime  ;  that 
if  there  is  any  advantage  in  it,  it  is  because  of  the  lime  nature 
which  it  contains,  being  oyster-shell  lime. 

Mr.  Glare.  About  six  years  ago,  the  gas  company  in 
Waltham  oflfered  me  a  large  quantity  if  I  would  take  it  away. 
I  thought  they  made  me  a  grand  oflTec,  and  sent  my  man  over 
and  got  a  large  quantity,  and  put  it  on  my  land  ;  and  that  is 
the  last  I  have  seen  or  known  of  it.  I  don't  think  it  does  any 
great  good.  « 

Mr.  SMrrn.  One* of  my  neighbors  put  it  on  a  piece  he  was 
going  to  sow  with  onions,  and  I  tried  it  myself,  and  neither  he 
nor  I  were  able  .to  obtain  any  onions,  because  it  was  so  strong 
that  the  seeds  would  not  germinate.  I  did  not  put  it  on  so 
bountifully  as  I  did  on  the  other  piece. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  seen  this  gas  lime  tried  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  the  operation  of  it  was  injurious  to  the  land.  The 
only  use  made  of  it  in  our  place  is  to  put  it  on  roads  to  make 
ihem  hard  ;  it  is  very  fine  for  that.  We  have  composted  it  with 
different  kinds  of  material,  but  never  found  any  good  effects  ; 
it  has  always  been  more  or  less  useless  or  injurious. 

In  listening  to  the  gentleman  on  my  right  (Mr.  Ward,)  who 
spoke  about  discontinuing  the  use  of  peat,  and  taking  up  the 
use  of  sand,  as  a  material  for  composting  in  his  cellar,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  he  had  used  his  peat  in  the  proper  places, 
he  would  have  had  good  results ;  although  I  would  use  peat 
myself  anywhere  as  a  compost  with  manure.  As  Mr.  Brown 
said  this  morning,  I  would  rather  have  two  loads  of  peat  mixed 
with  one  load  of  clear  excrements  from  the  cows,  than  have 
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three  loads  clear  frofm  tke  cows.  It  may  be  that  we  would 
apply  the  cow  manare  too  thickly,  aud  thereby  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  crop ;  or,  if  you  put  the  cow  manure  very  near 
the  surface  on  ploughed  lands,  if  it  is  very  rich,  not  composted 
well,  you  will  find  it  will  dry  up,  and  there  it  will  lie  inert,  and 
your  crop  will  be  very  little  benefited  by  it  the  first  year,  at  any 
fate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  use  of  sand  is  only  the  loss  of  one 
carting.    If  you  cart  it  into  your  barn  cellar,  you  have  got  to 
cart  it  out  again,  and  we  all  know  sand  is  pretty  heavy  to  cart. 
It  may  be  an  absorbent,  and  may  be  beneficial,  but  we  find  in 
our  neighborhood  a  yellow  loam  that  is  immediately  below  the 
sur&ce  of  the  pure,  white'  gravelly  sand,  two  or  three  feet,  and 
cart  that  on  to  our  meadows,  and  it  is  almost  as  good  as 
manure.    I  have  driven  by,  all  summer,  two  lots,  belonging  to 
one  man,  one  of  which  he  manured  with  barn  manure,  and  the 
pther  with  sods,  which  he  stole  from  the  waste  land-rof  which 
there  are  thousands  o(  acres  in  the  neighborhood.      They 
are  grand  mowing  lands,  and  on  one  he    carted  this  poor, 
sandy  soil,  which  is  on  high  lands,  which  you  would  think 
.  would  not  supgprt  the  grasshoppers,  and  he  had  as  good  a 
second  crop  upon  that  piece  as  he  did  iipon  that  next  to  it, 
which  he  dressed  with  barn  manure.    If  tnat  be  a  fact,  what  is 
the  use  of  carrying  the  soil  into  the  barn  cellar  and  then  carting 
it  out  again  ?    I  would  cart  all  but  very  ricli  sods  in  as  absorb- 
ents, but  I  don't  think  it  is  of  any  great  benefit  to  cart  sand 
into  a  bam  cellar.    I.  would  put  it  upon  the  meadows  without 
carting  it  in ;  then  I  would  compost  my  manure  witli  peat 
muck,  which  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  if  I  had  any  high  land, 
put  that  on,  and  it  will  produce  as  good  a  crop  exactly  as  if  it 
was  all  clear  cow  manure.    For  instance,  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
spot  of  land  of  half  an  acre,  that  three  years  ago  was  barren 
/sand.    Bight  below  it,  ten  rods  off,  is  a  peat  hole,  in  a  very 
beautiful  mowing  lot.    The  man  digs  some  of  that  peat  out 
every  year,  and  carts  it  across  the  highway  upon  this  barren 
sand  to  dry,  and  that  lot,  in  three  years,  has  come  into  mowing, 
and  gives  a  good  crop.    Nothing  in  the  world  but  muck  has . 
done  it.    That  strikes  me  as  evidence  that  peat  is  very  valua- 
ble.   I  think  it  is  the  best  material  to  compost  with  that  I  have 
ever  seen.    My  method  is  to  collect  the  peat  and  compost  the 
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sods  and  seaweed  from  the  first  day  of  January,  to  the  lasl 
day  of  December.  I  am  satisfied  that  by  next  spring,  I  shall 
have  made  six  hundred  loads.  I  have  carted  seaweed  when 
a  man  could  do  but  little  else  but  cart  seaweed. .  Well,  I 
bought  a  farm  that  had  been  partitioned  off  by  fences  into 
small  lots,  and  those  fences  I  removed.  The  old  custom  always 
was  to  plough  toward  the  fence,  and  of  course  it  has  made 
ridges  three  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide.  When  I  removed  the 
fences,  and  made  the  lots  in  a  different  shape,  these  came  right 
in  the  way  of  the  mowing  machine ;  and  if  I  undertook  to 
plough,  they  would  be  Very  poor  places  to  plough  over.  Con- 
sequently, I  have  hauled  them  off  into  fiie  hog-pens  and  the 
barn  cellars.  This  fall,  I  have  collected  hundreds  of  loads  of 
sods  from  those  ridges  into  a  h^ap,  to  have  it  ready  when  I 
want  it  hereafter ;  for  we  all  know  that  for  many  vegetables 
and  plants,  and  grape-vines,  rotted  and  decomposed  sod  is  the 
very  best  material  that  can  be  found — much  better  than  any 
manures.  For  strawberries,  I  know  it  is  better  than  any 
ammoniacal  manures. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  jny  experience,  that  farmers  should 
always  be  collecting  everything  in  the  nature  of  manure.  I 
throw  but  little  peat  into  my  hennery,  but  I  have  the  manure 
taken  out  frequently  and  composted  with  peat  and  covered  peat 
over  it,  so  as-  to  save  it  all.  I  do  the  same  with  the  contents  of 
my  privy.  It  is  about  seven  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  atid 
so  placed  that  everything  runs  out  of  the  vault  but  the  solids  ; 
and  therefore  I  throw  in  peat  every  little  while,  and  once  or 
twice  a  year  it  is  taken  out  and  composted.  I  make  every  year 
enough  to  manure  a  whole  acre  of  land — as  much  as  I  should 
have  to  pay  fifteen  dollars  for  if  I  bought  guano.  You  can 
make  ten  dollars  worth  of  manure  a  year  from  twenty-five  hens, 
if  you  have  the  peat  or  good  rich  sods  sqch  as  I  have  to  com- 
post with  it.  We  all  know  that  if  we  can  make  a  load  of 
manure,  twenty  bushels,  it  is  worth  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half ;  and  we  know  that  if  we  do  not  have  this  manure  we  have 
no  vegetables.  The  gentleman  spoke  about  root  crops.  Of 
course  we  want  to  raise  a  root  crop  and  a  hay  crop,  and  that  is 
.about  all.  I  can  buy  corn  cheaper  than  I  can  raise  it.  I  can 
raise  roots  equal  to  nine  tons  to  the  acre — certainly  that  is*  a 
paying  crop— when  I  can  raise  but  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
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Mj  roots  have  cost  me  nine  cents  a  bushel,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  crop.  But  unless  you  manure  well  you  do  not 
get  a  root  crop.  You  want  to  plough  first  and  then  put  the 
manure  on,  two  or  three  inches  below  the  su]:face,  then  plant 
your  seeds  immediately,  and  you  have  the  effect  almost  instantly 
upon  the  seed  as  it  germinates,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  lose  that 
growth.  There  is  a  stimulus  in  it  when  it  is  so  near  the  sur- 
face. The  light  and  heat  of  the  summer  sun  are  acting  upon  it 
and  the  surface  soil  to  such  a  degree  that  you  have  a  thrifly 
gfx^wth  of  leaves  all  the  time.  I  have  grown  ruta-bagas  this 
year  on  a  piece  of  clear  sand  that  has  accumulated  on  the  south 
side  of  a  fence  until  it  is  four  feet  high  the  whole  length  of  the 
fence.  I  ploughed  there  and  put  on  a  good  coat  of  manure, 
and  I  have  had  ruta-bagas  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter  this 
year. 

Mr.  Thatcheb.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  how  much 
stock  you  have,  to  make  those  six  hundred  loads  of  manure  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Twelve  head  of  cattle,  three  horses  and 
about  twenty  hogs — that  is,  grown  hogs  and  pigs  growing  all  the 
time.  We  have  carted  in  everything  we  could  get  hold  of; 
everything  that  would  be  called  refuse  round  the  barn  and 
farm. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  must  say,  that  if  the  statements  are  true 
that  have  been  made  here  this  morning,  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  that  may  be  made,  we  farmers  who  are  outside 
the  peat  bogs  are  exceedingly  unfortunate.  It  does  s^ein  to  me 
that  tlie  question  is,  not  the  quantity  of  manure  that  we  make, 
but  its  quality.  I  know  thfit  it  has  been  stated  here,  by  pretty 
good  authority,  that  one  cord  of  solid  excrement  from  a  cow  is 
worth  no  niore  than  one-third  of  that  cord,  composted  with  two- 
thirds  of  a  cord  of  peat ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  were  othrei 
my  choice  between  a  cord  of  solid  excrement  from  a  cow  stable 
and  a  cord  of  manure  composted  in  the  way  I  have  spoken  of,  I 
should  prefer  the  former.  I  know  this  much,  that  for  all  heavy 
crops  that  are  raised,  at  least  in  our  part  of  the  country,  the 
less  there  is  of  compost  about  the  manure  the  better.  I  do  not 
want  my  manure  composted  if  I  am  going  to  raise  a  big  crop 
of  anything ;  I  do  not  care  how  near  it  approaches  the  solid 
excrement. .  I  never  have  found  the  trouble  to  which  Mr. 
Thompson  alluded,  of  its  drying  up  when  it  is  turned  into  the 
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soil.  The  idea  suggested  by  Colonel  Ward  was  significant.  He 
said  he  might  have  made  more  manure  from  his  hennery — ^he 
might  have  increased  the  quantity-^if  he  had  been  so  disposed, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  ;  he  thought  he  should  not 
get  anything  mote  by  putting  loam  in  there  and  carting  it 
back  to  the  field,  than  he  would  if  he  carted  the  manure  out 
without  it. 

Mr.  Sladb.  Mr.  Thompson  tells  of  making  six  hundred  loads 
of  manure  from  the  amount  of  stock  that  he  keeps.  I  keep  about 
half  as  much  stock,  and  I  cannot  make  three  hundred  loads  of 
manure ;  if  I  make  one  hundred  loads  of  what  I  call  manure  I  feel 
pretty  well  satisfied.  I  know  I  have  neighbors  who  make  twice 
as  much  manure  from  the  same  amount  of  stock,  but  it  does  not. 
tell  on  the  growing  crops ;  and  my  idea  is  simply  this :  that 
farmers  perform  a  great  amount  of  labor  which  does  not  pay 
them,  in  carting  in  and  carting  out.  Now  the  use  of  Peruvian 
guano  proves  very  conclusively  that  it  requires  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  right  kind  of  manure  to  prpduce  a  crop.  Take 
three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  and  scatter  it  over  an  acre 
where  you  sow  rye  and  oats,  and  you  will  see  its  effects  immedi- 
ately and  magnificently.  How  much  of  that  guano  lies  on  a 
square  foot  of  the  surface  ?  Now,  to  produce  similar  results 
from  a  compost  heap,  a  man  must  take  a  team  and  work  all 
day,  and  then  perhaps  he  will  not  do  it. 

During  this  discussion,  a  conversation  occurred  to- me  that  I 
once  had^i^ith  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  in  Bristol  County,  a 
very  extensive  raiser  of  premium  crops  of  corn — ^Mr.  James 
Leonard,  of  Taunton.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  he  has 
competed,  and  always  successfully,  for  the  first  premium  on  a 
crop  of  corn.  He  has  succeeded  in  raising  one  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre.  He  has  raised  two  hundred  and  ninety  bushels  to 
three  acres,  and  has  never  entered  for  a  premium  when  he  did 
not  raise  «over  ninety  busliels.  Some  neighbors  of  his,  in  an 
adjoining  county,  with  a  better  soil  than  he  had,  were  very 
anxious  ta  raise  as  big  a  crop  as  he  diid,  and  trifd  it  year  after 
year,  without  success ;  and  finally,  two  years  ago,  one  of  them 
came  to  Mr.  Leonard  and  requested  of  him  the  secret  of  raising 
his  corn.  Well,  he  told  him  just  how  he  did  it.  Said  he : 
^^  Your  land  is  as  good  as  mine,  if  not  better ;  I  juse  so  much 
manure  to  tho  acre ;  I  plant  such  a  kind  of  corn ;  and  my  mode 
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of  tillage  is  thus  and  so."  ^^  That  corresponds/'  said  the  gen- 
tleman, *^  with  my  mode,  and  I  don't  understand  why  I  can't 
get  as  good  a  crop  as  you  do."  Well,  be  told  bim  be  didn't 
know.  A  year  ago  last  spring  he  was  invited  to  go  over  to  one 
of  the  Bridge  waters,  where  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried  for  a 
premium  crop.  As  soon  as  he  got  there,  be  says  be  told  the 
gentleman  :  ^^  The  secret  of  your  failure  is  simply  this :  it  is  not 
in  the  kind  of  corn  ;  it  is  not  in  your  mode  of  culture ;  but  it 
is  in  the  manure  to  which  you  restfrt  to  carry  that  crop  through." 
Said  he,  ^^  You  make  your  manure ;  it  is  made  from  the  drop- 
pings of  your  cattle  and  what  you  put  into  it.  What  you  put 
into  it  is  not  manure.  I  buy  my  manure ;  it  comes  from  such 
.a  stable  in  Taunton,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the  droppings 
of  fatted  cattle.  You  use  just  as  much  as  I  do,  and  when  you 
will  use  the  same  kind  of  manure  you  will  produce  just  as  big 
a  crop  of  corn  as  I  do."    I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  who 
can  agree  with  alnv^st  everybody  here,  and  it  is  because  mj 
soil  is  so  varied.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  idea  advanced  bj 
the  last  gentleman  who  spoke,  and  also  with  Mr.  Thompson. 

If  I  could  have  all  the  sand  that  I  would  like  in  my  compost 
heap  for  my  clay  soil,  I  would  have  at  least  one-half  sand,  and 
prefer  it  to  the  manure.  I  have  tried  manure  upon  that  claj 
bottom,  spreading  upon  the  top,  side  by  side  with  it,  clear  sand 
and  the  washings  of  the  road  (which  was  sandy,)  which  had 
been  collecting  for  years,  and  which  contained  a  mixture  of 
vegetable  matter  undoubtedly,  which  had  collected  there,  and 
made  a  black  deposit.  I  spread  that  upon  that  naeadow  (as  we 
will  call  it,)  and  more  grass  was  grown  from  the  application  of 
that  soil  than  we  ever  got  from  the  application  of  compost  from 
the  manure  heap.  Not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  that  compost 
heap  would  be  the  collections  of  the  soil.  Yet  it  grew  more 
grass  and  it  lasted  longer  than  the  manure  did.  Now,  I  pro- 
posed, a  week  ago,  to  buy  an  acre  more  of  that  sand,  to  cart  on 
that  meadow  Hiis  winter,  and  I  would  rather  have  it  than  to 
have  stable  manure  to  go  on  that  land. 

Then,  again,  if  I  am  going  to  cultivate  any  class  of  soil  that 
we  have,  I  prefer  nearly  clear  manure.  I  do  not  want  to  cart 
the  dirt  from  the  field,  and  run  the  manure  through  it,  and 
then  cart  it  all  back  again.    I  see  no  sort  of  use  in  it,  except  to 
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hold  the  urine;  and  that  is  sufficient;  there  we  get  a  good 
mixture.  But  in  the  other  case,  I  want  the  sand  ;  I  don't  want 
the  clear  loam..  There  is  some  property  about  the  sand  which 
produces  grass  there.  So  that  I  can  agree  perfectly  with  the 
last  speaker,  and  with  Mr.  Thompson. 

Then,  again,  we  cannot  tell  exactly  how  much  dirt  or  sand 
to  mix  with  the  manure  until  we  see  the  soil ;  then  we  can 
judge  pretty  nearly  how  to  mix  it.  That  seems  to  me  the  only 
'  safe  way.  As  my  friehd  Clement  said,  this  discussion  is  to  go 
out  to  the  public,  but  it  decides  nothing.  Can  we  decide  any- 
thing ?  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  decide  anything,  or  settle  the 
question  how  deep  we  are  to  plough,  how  much  peat  it  will 
do  to  put  into  the  soil,  or  anything  else.  I  have  no  peat.  My  - 
neighbors  have  it,  and  have  used  it  pretty  extensively,  but  they 
have  left  off  using  it  now,  the  expense  of  carting  has  got  to  be 
so  heavy^  We  have  to  pay  two  dollars  a  day  for  labor,  ani  it 
costs  so  much  to  cart  the  peat  that  they  have  given  it  up.  It 
is  used  mostly  for^orchards.  One  near  me,  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  trees.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tipping 
up  peat  on  that  ground,  and  now  it  is  stocked  down  with  clover, 
and  produces  very  heavy  crops.  It  has  had  no  manure 
whatever  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  correct  what  I 
have  said  before.  I  think  I  said  I  applied  gas  lime  to  one  acre. 
I  should  have  said  two  acres  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  merely  rise  to  corroborate,  so  far  as  my  opin- 
ion goes,  some  of  the  remarks  which  have  just  fallen  from  Mr. 
Johnson.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  important  question  for 
us,  in  regard  to  manure,  is,  the  kind  of  manure  that  is  to  be 
applied  to  particular  soils.  I  merely  wish,  in  that  connection, 
to  state  my  experience  upon  that  matter.  I  have  a  peat 
meadow,  where  the  peat  is  some  twelve  feet  deep.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  a  portion  of  it  was  laid  down,  being  ploughed  once, 
I  put  some  gravel  upon  it,  and  got  a  heavy  crop,  which  in  two 
or  three  years  fell  off  into  &ne,  very  thick  set  meadow  grass, 
without  stamina,  very  hard  to  cut ;  it  could  not  be  cut  by  the 
mowing  machine,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  grass  and  its 
want  of  stamina.  I  thought  this  want  of  stamina  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  want  of  silicate  in  the  soil ;  and  in  order  to  test 
the  matter,  as  far  as  I  could,  I  last  year  put  on  a  heavy  dressing 
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of  green  barn  manure.  Tbat  added,  of  oourse,  to  the  growth 
of  tlie  crop,  but  the  same  diffioulty  was  found  to  exist  this  year. 
It  was  fine,  and  hard  to  cut.  I  have  now  ooTered  it  with  fine 
sand,  which  I  think  will  be  of  more  effect  than  manure,  for 
land  in  the  condition  which  that  is  in. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  |hat  that  point,  the  application  of  the 
proper  manures  to  particular  soils,  and  the  application  of  various 
soils  as  manure  to  other  soils — ia  one  that  is  not  sufficient!/ 
dwelt  upon  by  us,  or  sufficiently  considered  by  farmers.  I 
have  had  the  same  experience  as  Mr.  Johnson  in  regard  to 
putting  peat  upon  uplands.  I  find  it  is  better  to  put  on  even 
the  poorest  peat,  and  let  the.  sun  and  air  act  upon  it,  rather 
than  not  put  on  any  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  might  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  compost  heaps,  so  universally  recommended. 
I  kyow  it  is  dangerous  to  say  anything  which  may  be  nusunder- 
stood,  with  regard  to  composting,  but  I  think  the  matter  is 
generally  misunderstood.  My  experience  jirith  regard  to  com- 
post heaps — ^I  mean,  composting  bam  manure  with  peat— has 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  altogether  useless  Work; 
that  with  the  present  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  it  does  not  pay.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  next  to  top-dressing,  whicli 
on  most  soils  is  tlie  cheapest  mode  of  manuring,  the  application 
of  green  manure,  ploughed  in,  and  peat  ploughed  in,  leaving 
the  composting  to  be  done  by  the  action  of  nature,,  is  just  as 
effectual  as  the  formation  of  compost  heaps,  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  which  the  agricultural  papers  are  filled.  It 
seems  to  me  we  do  not  discriminate  enough,  and  that  one4ialf 
the  compost  heaps  recommended  are  a  mere  loss  of  time. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  8  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Board  met  at  the  hour  appointed,  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  chair, 
and  the  subject  of  Drainage  was  announced  as  the  topic  for 
discussion. 

DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  Bbown.  As  I  hinted  this  morning,  in  some  remarks 
which  I  made  here,  this  subject  of  drainage  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  us  as  farmers,  and  one  of  exceeding  interest  to 
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everybody,  whether  farmers  or  not.  We  have  with  us  a  gentle- 
man who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  laying  drains, 
and  who  has  wisitten  a  work  on  the  subject  which  I  think 
most  of  you  may  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  speak  upon  the  subject.  I  refer 
to  Judge  French. 

Hbnby  F.  Fbenoh,  of  Concord.  Seeing  the  subject  of  drain- 
age announced,  I  came  in,  hoping  that  I  might  gain  some  infor- 
mation, as  I  have  recently  recommenced  my  agricultural  life  by 
purchasing  a  farm  in  this  neighborhood.  I  was  not  aware,  until 
now,  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak.  I  have  no  objection 
to  talking  upon  the  subject,  because,  as  has  been  said,  I  have 
given  to  it  a  great  deal  of  attention,  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  When  I  went  to  England,  ten  years  ^o,  I  was 
charged  by  the  person  who  then  had  charge  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  to  collect  information  upon  that 
topic,  and  I  went  out  of  my  way  a  good  deal  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  drainage  men  in  England,  engineers  and  the 
like,  and  to  visit'the  best  specimens  of  drainage  that  could  be 
found  in  Great  Britain.  Since  then  I  have  been  constantly  at 
work  upon  the  subject.  I  have  always  owned  land,  and  have 
constantly  been  practising.  It  is  a  subject  that  one  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  take  up  in  a  general  way  ;  and  if  any  gAitleman 
will  suggest  what  particular  topic  connected  with  drainage  he 
would  like  to  hear  discussed,  I  sliould  be  very  glad  to  be  directed 
in.  that  way. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  first  thing  we  nped  to  know  in 
regard  to  drainage,  is  what  kinds  of  land  need 'drainage? 
Some  persons  say,  if  you  drain  a  sandy  piece  of  land,  you  not 
only  do  it  no  good,  but  harm*  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
question,  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  French.  Sdme  people,  I  think  Horace  Qreeley  is  one, 
are  of  opinion  that  all  lands  would  be  benefited  by  draining. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  not  so.  Where  no  stagnant 
water  stands  during  the  whole  season,  that  land  would  not  be 
benefited  by  dcainage.  Any  land,  in  which  water  stands  at 
any  season,  stagnant,  within  two  or  three  and  a  half  fe^  of  the 
surface  would  be  benefited  by  drainage,  somtwhat.  One  of 
the  chief  ad  vantages,  is,  that  you  lengthen  the  season.*  lam 
speaking  of  New  England,  where  the  season  is  short,  and  we 
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have  not  time  enough  to  do  our  work.  Whenever  jour  land  is 
wet  in  the  spring,  whenever  you  are  late  in  ploughing,  your 
land  is  benefited  by  giving  you  additional  iitm.  I  had  a  piece 
of  land  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  lying  on  what  looked  like  upland— a 
springy  hillside — so  wet,  that  cranberries  grew  and  dpened 
there  every  year.  Tliat  land,  on  which  no  crop  would  grow,  I 
drained  four  feet  deep.  It  was  sand  and  clay,  mostly  sand,  but 
coming  down  to  clay  after  awhile.  That  land  is  now  some  of 
tliQ  very  earliest  in'  that  part  of  the  country.  The  efifoct  of 
drainage  upon  land  of  that  character  is  very  valuable.  The 
water  is  not  only  taken  away  from  the  surface,  but  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  subsoil,  so  that  land  which  has  been  wet  and  miij 
heretofore,  will  be  dry  as  early  as  any  land  you  have ;— not, 
perhaps,  %>  warm  as  sandy  laud,  but  as  early,  and  that  is  a 
great  advantage. 

Now,  besides  the  merely  mechanical  effect  of  composting  the 
8oil|  and  making  it  so  you  can  work  it,  you  gain  an  advantage 
in  another  way,  in  the  warmth  of  the  soil.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  heat  does  not  go  downward  in  water,  "^ou  cannot 
heat  water  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  surface,  in  anj 
way.  You  may  put  a  hot  fire  over  a  vessel  of  water,  and  keep 
it  there  until  the  water  evaporates,  and  you  will  not  warm  the 
bottom.  ^  Heat  is  propagated  in  water  by  the  movement  of  the 
particles.  You  warni  it  at  the  bottom,  and  the  heated  particles 
rise,  and  the  cold  cues  fall.  Two  particles  of  water  do  not 
impart  any  heat  to  each  other  by  contact ;  it  is  merely  by 
motion  that  heat  is  propagated  from  the  bottom.  Your  soil, 
being  full  of  cold  water  in  the  spring,  of  course  you  may  have 
ever  so  hot  a  sun  upon  it,  but  no  heat  goes  down ;  you  may 
have  a  warm  spring  rain,  and  it  may  lie  on  top  of  the  ground, 
but  it  will  not  warm  the  water  in  the  ground ;  it  cannot ;  there 
is  no  motion  there.  Whereas,  if  you  have  an  under-drain,  four 
feet  below  the  surface,  when  the  winter  begins  to  break  up,  the 
cold  water  falls  and  goes  ofi*,  the  warm  water  that  comes  down 
in  rain  takes  its  place.  You  lengthen  your  season  in  that  way, 
and  you  will  find  that  an  advantage  in  every  respect. 

That,  f)erhaps,  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  that  is 
suggested.  What  lands  require  drainage  ?  but  it  suggests  that  a  ^ 
great  many  lands  that  are  ordinarily  not  thought  to  require 
drainage  Will  bo  benefited  by  it  somewhat.    Of  course,  it  is  not 
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always  advisable  to  do  it.  It  is  often  a  question  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  drain  land,  upon  which  you  can  raise  a  crop  of 
grass,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  other  crops.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  low  land  that  will  yield  a  very  heavy  crop  of  grass, 
that  is  not  fit  for  corn  land  or  for  market  gardening.  But  if 
you  want  to  put  in  corn,  or  make  a  market  garden,  you  can  do 
it.  Tou  can  drain  that  land  and  drain  it  so  that  you  can 
plough  it  early.  Whether  that  land  requires  drainage,  can  be 
answered  by  asking  another  question,  "  What  do  you  want  of 
it  ?  "  Whether  it  will  pay  or  not  depends  upon  the  locality  of 
your  market  and  the  value  of  your  product. 

In  all  land  that  you  desire  to  plant  for  corn  or  for  market 
vegetables,  the  water  should  be  out  so  that  you  can  work  it  in 
the  spring  as  early  as  any  land  can  be  worked,  and  so  that  it 
will  keep  dry  until  it  is  frozen,  so  that  you  can  go  on  with 
cattle  and  horses  in  the  fall.  Upon  the  point,  whether  drained 
land  freezes  more  or  less  than  land  undrained,  I  will  say  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  drained  land  freezes  deeper'  than  land  not 
drained  ;  and  for'  this  reason.  Land  that  is  wet  is  ordinarily 
supplied  with  water  from  springs,  and  springs  are  warmer  than 
snow.  That  is,  they  are  above  the  freezing  point,  and  they 
generally  keep  those  swamps  and  springy  land  from  freezing 
deep.  If  you  take  the  water  out  four  feet  deep,  very  likely  the 
frost  will  go  much  deeper  than  formerly.  But  one  thing  has, 
I  think,  been  fully  ascertained,  that  the  frost  will  come  out  of 
drained  land  much  earlier  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  ^ost, 
than  undrained  land.  Undrained  land  freezes  much  more  * 
solid,  there  being  a  great  deal  more  water  in  it,  than  drained" 
land,  and  it  takes  longer  for  it  to  come  out ;  and  besides, 
immediately,  when  there  is  any  movement  of  the  water  below, 
the  moment  there  is  any  thawing,  it  thaws  at  the  top  and 
bottom  both,  and  usually  the  water  will  be  out  at  the  bottom  as 
soon  amt  is  out  at  the  top.  I  am  speaking  now  of  lands  that 
are  not  springy.  There  are  lands  so  full  of  springs  that  they 
remain  comparatively  open  all  the  year.  In  fact,  many  swamps 
do  not  freeze  at  all. 

Mr.  Flint.  There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Judge 
French,  now  that  he  is  up,  in  regard  to  the  most  economical 
method  of  side-draining  in  low,  marshy  lands  and  wet  meadows. 
I  suppoi^e  it  is  generally  considered  that  an  open  centre  ditch  is 
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the  main  thing,  but  it  often  happens  that  in  addition  to  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  certain  side  ditches,  so' as  to  lead  the  water  at 
a  distance  to  the  main  drain ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  inconven- 
ience in  ploughing  and  handling  the  land,  it  is  desirable  that 
these  side  ditches  should  be  covered,  if  possible.    Now  the  ques- 
tion in  mj  mind  is,  hoVr  we  can  most  economically  construct 
these  side  ditches  to  lead  into  the  broad,  open  ditch  on  a  wet 
meadow.    Supposing  a  man  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  large 
flat  stone,  as  is  the  case  on  the  formation  which  geologists  call 
gneiss,  near  at  hand,  which  can  be  easily  handled,  and  which 
sometimes  a  man  wants  to  get  out  of  the  way,  would  it  be  prac- 
ticable or  economical  to  lay  these  flat  stone  at  tlie  bottom  of  a 
ditch,  supposing  it  to  be  of  soft  mud,  and  then  set  up  stone 
edgewise,  one  upright  and  another  leaning  obliquely  upon  it, 
the  way  we  naturally  would  in  building  a  drain  ?    Whether 
there  would  be  much  liability  tp  sink ;  whether  that  method 
would  be  practical  and  economical  as  compared  with  the  attempt 
to  lay  tile  drains  ;  or,  if  tiles  would  be  better,  what  would  be 
the  best  way  of  laying  tiles  under  such  circumstances  ;  whether 
they  should  be  laid  on  scantling  or  not,  or  in  what  other  way, 
so  as  to  secure  their  permanent  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  French.  My  first  proposition,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
would  be,  tliat  I  would  never  use  stone  if  I  could  get  tiles  at  a 
reasonable  price.  I  never  would  use  stone  on  my  farm  if  I 
could  obtain  two-inch  tiles  for  $15  or  $16  a  thousand,  delivered. 
If  the  stone  lay  on  the  ground,  I  would  haul  them  away  and 
use  the  tiles  instead.  I  could  demonstrate  to  any  person  who 
•would  give  me  his  time  and  follow  my  mathenuttics,  that-  it  is 
cheaper,  for  him  to  pay  $16  a  thousand,  or  a  little  more  than 
a  cent  and  a  half  a  foot  for  the  tiles,  than  to  use  the  stone  that 
are  lying  scattered  on  the  field  ;  that  he  can  pick  up  the  stone 
and  take  them  away  cheaper  than  he  can  open  ditches,  laj  the 
ston^  and  cover  them  in,  because  tlie  labor  of  excaf^ting  a 
ditch  for  a  stone  drain  is  more  expensive  than  the  whole  expense 
of  excavating  and  putting  in  tile§,  and  the  labor  of  laying  stone 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  laying  tiles.    . 

Mr.  Fust.  That  would  be  the  case  on  hard  soil ;  but  on 
peat  soil,  you  would  have  the  material,  wliich  you  would  want 
to  use.  Tliat  objection  would  not  hold  so  strongly  where  tiie 
farmer  wanted  the  material  for  top-dressing. 
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Mr.  French.  I  tbink  a  person  accustomed  to  use  a  mowing 
machine  would  avoid*  all  open  ditches,  if  he  possibly  could.  I 
think  nobody  who  has  had  any  experience  in  ditching  would 
leave  an  open  ditch,  if  ^e  could  have  the  surfape  smooth. 
There  is  once  in  awhile  a  large  meadow  where  you  are  obliged 
to  have  an  open  centre  ditch ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  there  iu  a 
place  where  five-inch  tiles,  or  two  perhaps,  laid  side  by  side, 
will  not  carry  all  the  water  off.  *  It  is  not  often,  therefore,  that 
you  are  obliged  to  have  an  open  ditch.  All  this  land  which 
lies  full  of  open  ditches,  can  be  covered  up  as  even  as  this 
floor.  You  had  better  take  up  the  earth  by  the  shovelful,  from 
the  general  surface,  than  dig  it  out  of  the  ditches. 

The  way  I  would  drain  is  this.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  centre 
ditch  through  the  middle  of  the  lot.  That  may  be  an  open 
drain,  if  you  cannot  do  any  better.  Then  you  want  to  run 
your  side-drains  up  the  slopei,  without  much  regard  to  anything 
else.  DonH  undertake  to  cut  off  the  water  as  it  comes  down 
the  hill,  but  run  into  the  hill ;  then  you  are  always  lower  than 
the  water.  Have  some  regard  to  system,  because  you  want 
maps  and  charts  of  your  drains,  so  that  you  can  find  them. 
Use  tiles,  if  you  can  get  them.  I  have  generally  put  in  a  board 
at  the  bottom  where  the  ground  is  soft.  You  will  avoid  this 
necessity,  if  you  can  strike  the  bottom  of  your  peat,  as  you 
generally  can  by  going  four,  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  by  getting 
one  drain  below  the  bottom  of  the  peat,  you  will  sink  the  whole 
meadow  so  that  it  will  be  compact  enough  to  bear  your  tile. 
But  I  have  never  seen  any  land  so  soft  that  tiles  would  not  lie 
well  enough  upon  a  board  six  or  eight  inches  wide.  You  can 
use  any  kind  of  old  boards  that  you  happen  to  have,  put  them 
in  in  that  way,  and  cover  them  up.  The  objection  to  using 
stone,  besides  the  expense,  is,  that  you  cannot  make  perfect 
joints,  especially  in  land  that  is  soft ;  you  will  leave  open  places 
where  you  can  put  your  fingers  in.  You  cannot  help  it.  You 
might  with  brick  and  mortar,  but  otherwise  you  could  not 
exclude  the  mud  and  silt  that  comes  in  with  the  water,  and  the 
moment  that  gets  in,  your  drain  is  done.  With  tiles,  where 
the  ends  are  fitted  carefully  together  and  the  joints  covered, 
you  have  something  that  will  exclude  the  mud,  and  you  can 
ordinarily  keep  the  drains  open  ;  and  I  should  very  strongly 
recommend  to  gentlemen  to  buy,  as  I  and  my  neighbors  are 
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doing,  tiles,  even  at  a  cost  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  dollars  a 
thousand  for  two-inch  tiles,  ratlier  than  undertake  to  use  stone. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  working  on  that  land  witii 
stone.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  ¥our  stone  to  haul  there. 
Well,  four  oxen,  with  a  cart,  can  carry  but  a  very  small  qaan- 
tity  of  stone  on  an  ordinary  undrained  meadow.  Jt  will  take 
sereral  cart-loads  to  make  even  one  rod  of  stone  drain  in  almost 
any  meadow ;  whereas,  with  a  ^'heelbarrow,  you  can  carry  tiles 
enough  to  lay  six  or  seven  rods.  The  tiles  weigh  about  three 
pounds  apiece,  and  one  hundred  of  them  will  go  tC  hundred 
feet.  Ordinarily,  you  do  not  have  stone  on  these  meadows. 
You  may  have  it  in  the  neighborhood,  as  Mr.  Flint  says,  but  all 
land  does  not  afford  you  stone  on  the  surface. 

A  Member.    How  deep  would  you  lay  them  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  would  lay  them  four  feet  deep,  if  I  could 
get  them  in.  That  is  one  tiling  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  farmers  believe,  or  practise ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  ^ 
they  will  try  draining  by  laying  their  drains  two  feet  deep,  and 
they  say  they  drain  the  land  enough,  for  no  man  ever  laid  a 
drain  through  a  piece  of  laud  that  he  did  not  see  the  benefit  of 
it.  If  he  does  not  go  deeper  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  he  is 
amazed  to  see  the  improvement  he  has  made ;  if  two  and  a  half, 
he  thinks  that  is  enough.  That  is  one  point  that  has  been 
dwelt  upon  very  much  by  English  engineers,  and  there  is  but 
one  opinion  about  it  in  England.  I  think  the  best  drainage 
engineers  all  advise,  as  a  general  rule,  the  putting  of  tiles  four 
feet  deep,  if  you  can  get  a  fall  that  will  carry  the  water  away. 
The  advantage  is,  not  that  you  want  to  carry  the  water  off  four 
feet  below  the  surface,  because  the  crops  would  grow  well 
enough  if  you  kept  it  two  feet  below  the  surface,  but  this  is  the 
advantage  :  we  have  sometimes  a  rain-fall  of  three,  four  or  five 
inches  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
have  two  or  three  inches,  and  I  think  we  have  had,  in  one 
instance  between  five  and  six  inches  within  twenty-four  hours. 
In  England,  one  inch  is  an  extraordinary  rain-fall.  We  have 
twice  as  much  rain  as  they  do.  In  the  middle  counties,  they 
have  twenty  inches ;  we  have  forty  and  forty-two.  Now,  sup- 
pose you  have  a  piece  of  land  in  which  you  have  laid  tiles  four 
feet  deep.  In  a  dry  time,  all  the  water  that  will  run  off  has 
settled  down  to  that  deptli.    After  a  long  drought,  there  comes 
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a  rain-fall  of  three  or  foiir  inches  in  tw.entj-four  hours.  You 
have  four  feet  of  dry  soil.  The  rain  goes  all  through  that  soil, 
and  it  will  hold  it,  wiUiout  leaving  any  on  top.  Now  suppose 
your  drain  is  just  two  feet  deep ;  you  get  three  or  four  inches  of 
rain-fall ;  the  water  is  within  two  feet  of  the  bottom  of  your 
tiles,  and  when  the  rain  begins,  it  fills  you  right  up  at  once,  and 
floods  your  potatoes  or  corn  which  you  have  just  planted.  It  will 
stand  two  or  three  days,  and  your  seed  is  all  rotted ;  whereas, 
if  you  had  gone  two  feet  deeper,  the' soil  would  have  been  dry 
enough  to  have  held  all  this  rain-fall,  and  you  would  have  saved 
your  seed.  In  this,  regard,  it  is  very  important  to  get  your 
drains  deep.  And  then,  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  subsoil 
plough,  out  of  the  way,  substantially  of  the  working  of  moles 
and  mice,  and  out  of  the  way  of  roots.  And  that  is  a  point  of 
very  great  importance.  *  You  will  find  practically  (and  there 
are  some  gentlemen  here  who  know  about  it,)  that  drains  are 
very  often  obstnicted  by  roots ;  even  tile  drains,  laid  just  as 
close  as  yoii  can  get  them,  and  four  feet  deep.  I  have  seen  the 
roots  of  the  trees  in  an  apple  orchard  running  to  any  extent 
inside  a  drain — ^little  fibrous  roots,  that  go  like  the  air,  any- 
where. Even  mangold  wurzel  roots  have  been  kno^irn  to  go 
into  tiles  laid  four  feet  deep.  They  get  in  through,  the  cracks, 
and  if  you  put  your  tiles  in  only  two  feet  deep,  you  would  be 
very  likely  to  get  your  drain  stopped  up  by  roots. 

Mr.  Eetes.    What  is  the  lateral  effect  by  increasing  the  depth 
of  a  drain  7 

Mr.  French.  It  increases  the  effect  laterally.  Water  always 
seeks  the  lowest  point.  Gravity  carries  it  down.  You  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  all  the  water  in  the  neighborhood  tends 
down  to  it.  It  goes  to  the  lowest  place.  You  dig  a  two-foot 
drain,  and  a  four-foot  drain  beside  it,  and  the  water  all  goes  . 
into  the  four-foot  drain.  The  four-foot  drain  runs  the  soonest, 
and  the  two-foot  drain  will  carry  no  water  unless  the  four-foot 
drain  is  full.  The  deeper  a  drain  is,  the  further  it  will  drain, 
because  the  slope  is  moderate  throughout  the  bottom  of  it.  Of 
course  you  may  get  a  drain  so  deep  that  it  will  not  drain  the 
surface  at  all.  I  think  the  English  authority  is  satisfactory 
upon  the  point  that  four-feet  drains,  even  in  that  climate, 
where  they  have  less  rain  than  here,'are  attended  with  the  bes( 
results ;  although  J  will  state  here — which  I  have  had  occasion 
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to  show  by  pretty  careful  mathematics  elsewhere— that  it  costs 
twice  as  much  to  dig  a  drain  of  four  feet  as  it  does  to  dig  one 
of  tliree  feet,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  to  open  your  ditch 
wider  at  the  top,  thrbw  out  more  earth,  lift  it  higher,  and  ordi- 
narily it  will  be  harder  to  move,  and  you  work  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Still  I  have  practised,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  putting 
my  drains  fully  four  feet  deep ;  and  I  have,  in  my  Exeter  farm, 
found  them  wonderfully  successful.  Before  I  tried  tiles,  I  tried 
all  sorts  of  things.  I  tried  bushes,  and  loose  stones,  and  fiat 
stones,  and  in  all  these  ways  I  had  good  results  temporarily. 
For  a  while  they  would  drain  sufficiently,  but  in  a  few  years 
they  would  fail  by  getting  filled  up. 

Mr.  Eetes.    a  single  question  further.    How  near  together 
should  side  drains  be  ? 

Mr.  French.  Of  course  I  give  nothing  but.  an  approximate 
answer  to  such  a  question.  From  sixteen  to  sixty  feet  would  be  ' 
given  as  the  outside  limits.  In  England,*  in  clay  lands — aad 
that  means  clay  in  England  ;  it  does  not  mean  what  we  call  clay 
around  here  sometimes  ;  it  means  blue  clay,  or  brick  clay— in 
such  lands  they  sometimes  put  their  drains  as  near  together  as 
sixteen  feet.  On  ordinary  loamy  soil,  or  in  peat  swamps,  I 
think  you  may  put  your  drains  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart, 
and  be  pretty  sure  of  good'  results  if  you  get  them  four  feet 
deep.  I  think  that  is  ordinarily  near  enough.  I  have  pat 
drains  in  forty  feet  apart  that  have  done  excellently  well.  The 
deeper  they  are,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  further  apart  they 
may  be.  In  clay  landff  there  is  a  singular  eflfect  produced  by 
drainage,  which  I  have  witnessed  myself,  and  writers  on  the 
subject  speak  of  it.  You  may  take  clay  land — ^brick  clay — ^that 
will  hold  ^ater,  and  put  drains  into  it  four  feet  deep,  and  in 
•  two  years'  time  it  will  become  full  of  cracks,  so  that  the  water 
will  pass  readily  down  through  it;  you  will  not  find  half  an 
inch  square  that  has  not  a  crack  in  it;  and  this  claj  land 
becomes  open,  friable,  so  that  its  character  is  entirely  changed. 

The  worst  obstacle  you  will  find  will  be  from  the  drains  filling 
with  what  writers  call  "  silt,"  by  which  they  mean  a  very  fine 
sand^lay,  so  fine  that  it  will  pass  almost  anywhere  where 
water  will  pass.  I  think  people  who  have  failed  (and  I  don't 
think  there  are  many,)  in  tile  drainage,  have  failed  by  not  bemg 
careful  enough  in  Securing  the  joints  or  in  8ele9ting  the  tiles. 
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They  are  generally  a  little  crookcdj  and  when  put  together  will 
leave  places  that  you  can  put  your  finger  through.  These 
places  should  not  be  left  opfen.  In  clay  soil  or  sandy  soil  a 
crack  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  should  never  be  left.  If 
you  do  leave  such  an  opening  you  are  very  likely  to  have  some- 
thing work  in  that  will  obstruct  your  drain.  But  the  obstruc- 
tion of  drains  by  filling  depends  very  much  upon  the  slope.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  lay  a  drain  where  there  is  but 
little  fall.  You  may  lay  a  drain  well  enough  with  five  or  six 
inches  fall  in  a  hundred  feet,  if  you  will  lay  your  tiles  with  a 
continuous  slope.  If  you  have  water  running  in  your  drain 
when  you  are  laying  the  tiles  you  can  lay  by  that.  But,  ordi- 
narily, you  should  engineer  more  carefully  than  that.  You 
should  draw  a  chalk  line  above  the  drain  and  keep  the  slope  by 
measuring  downward  from  that.  If  you  lay  two  or  three  by 
guess  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  you  get  out  of  the 
way — frequently  two  or  three  inches,  without  perceiving  it  at 
all.  If  you  rise  but  two  inches,  and  sand  enters,  it  will  most 
likely  fill  up  until  the  drain  is  completely  stopped  ;  whereas,  if 
you  have  a  continuous  *fall,  ever  so  little,  it  will  keep  itself  clear. 

Where  I  could  get  spent  tan  from  a  tannery,  I  have  generally 
found  that  as  convenient  as  anything  to  cover  the  joints.  Throw 
a  shovelful  upon  the  joint  and  let  the  men"  tread  it  down.  If 
you  cannot  get  that,  get  turf,  and  press  it  down  and  secure  the 
joint  in  that  way.  The  object  is  to  ^cure  it,  in  the  first  place. 
All  the  water  that  comes  in  is  merel^ what  soaks  in  at  the  bot- 
tom. If  you  can  once  get  your  drain  fairly  in  and  the  earth 
packed  tiown  and  settled,  there  is  no  difficulty  afterwards  about 
their  filling.  The  great  difficulty  is,  that  you  put  the  tiles  in 
carelessly,  and  the  first  heavy  rain'  that  comes  breaks  in  from 
the  surface,  and  you  meet  with  your  misfortune  generally  very 
early  in  your  experiment. 

A  Member.    Would  not  sawdust  answer  as  well  as  tan  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  should  tliink  it  would.  There  is  this  advan- 
tage in  using  this  kind  of  material,  that  if  it  gets  into  the  drain, 
it  will  float  out.  It  is  very  objectionable  to  pack  in  a  parcel  of 
loose  stones  about  the  tiles,  because  that  merely  keeps  an  open- 
ing above  them,  which  is  just  what  you  do  not  want.  There  is 
one  thing  you  may  depend  upon — ^you  cannot  keep  the  water 
out  of  tiles  unless  you  cement  them.    You  may  put  on  any- 
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thing,  even  puddled  claj,  and  you  cannot  keep  the  water  out, 
because  that  will  soon  crack  and  let  the  water  througli.  The 
question  every  man  asks  about  -  tile-drainage  is,  ^*  How  is  the 
water  going  to  get  into  tlie  drain  ?  "  I  can  say,  from  my  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  from  reading,  that  if  you  can  keep  the  earth 
and  sand  from  getting  in,  the  water  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  only  form  of  tiles  made  here  is  the  egg-shaped  tile,  flat 
on  the  bottom.  No  doubt  the  round  tiles  are  better,  for  this 
reason — that  you  can  turn  them  over  and  fit  them  better ;  but 
they  are  not  made  here.  I  have  never  seen  any  in  New  England. 
1  have  seen  some  in  New  York,  where  tliey  are  used  in  tlie 
Central  Park. 

A  Member.    Have  you  ever  used  cemented  tiles  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  never  have.  I  never  have  seen  any  used  for 
draining  land.  I  saw  some  in  Hadley  used  for  carrying  water 
from  one  place  to  another,  buf  not  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
land. 

A  Mehber.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  manufactured  at 
Northampton  and  Springfield  ?  I  have  heard,  lately,  that  there 
were  some  manufactured  there. 

Mr.  French.    I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Manning.  I  recollect  once  building  a  stone  drain  in 
a  piece  of  land  where  was,  generally,  only  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
mud,  though  in  some  places  it  was  four  feet  deep.  In  digging 
'  down  into  that,  it  would  cut  off  readily,  but  in  some  places  it 
would  cleave  off*  and  fall  flr.  I  put  in  a  stone  bottom  and  stone 
side^,  tfnd  laid  stone  over  it  and  covered  it,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  surface ;  but  the  sand  kept  constantly  ^running 
down,  and  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  place  where  it  caved  in 
at  the  side  ;  and  finally  the  stone  washed  away  and  it  caved  in. 

Mr.  French.  As  experience  is  always  more  satbfactory  than 
theory,  I  will  say  that  I  had  occasion  to  lay  a  drain  tlirough  a 
piece  of  land  that  looked  on  the  surface  like  dry  land.  I  put 
in  four  inch  tiles  mainly,  and  there  was  a  run  of  water  that 
filled  this  drain  full,  and  I  had  to  put  in  plank  to  support  the 
drains  in  order  to  get  the  tiles  down.  I  laid  this  drain  in  1852 
or  1853,  and  the  last  time  I  was  there,  the  whole  thing  wa^ 
working  just  as  well  as  it  did  originally.  I  should  not  expect 
that  stone  could  ever  be  used,  in  a  place  like  that,  so  as  to 
exclude  sand. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  b^j  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  this  subject,  because  it  interests  me  greatlj. 
The  effects  of  drainage  upon  soils  will  be  as  surprising  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter  as  any  operation  of 
the  farm  in  which  they  have  ever  engaged,  and,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  more  so.  It  is  one  of  those  curious  operations  that 
sometimes  work  by  contraries.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  cold 
land  warmer ;  in  the  next  place,  it  makes  wet  land  dryer  ;  in 
the  third  place,  it  makes  dry  land  more  wet ;  in  the  fourth 
place,  it  makes  heavy  land  light ;  and,  in  the  fifth  place,  it 
makes  light  land,  in  some  cases;  I  believe,  a  little  more  com- 
pact.   Now,  if  that  is  not  working  by  contraries,  apparently,  I 

m 

do  not  know  what  is. 

In  the  first  place,  I  say,  it  makes  cold  land  warm!  You  will 
all  ask  me  how.  There  is  nothing  that  the  roots  of  plants 
dislike  so  much,  probably,  as  to  stand  over  8t|gnant  cold  water, 
and  if  they  can  by  any  possible  means  run  away  from  that  cold 
water,  tliey  will  do  so.  They  will  folloin»almost  any  course  to 
escape  going  down  into  that  cold  water.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a 
drought,  you  will  find  that  the  plants  on  low,  wet  lands,  fail  the 
soonest ;  just  where  people  who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter 
would  suppose  they  would  fail  last.  After  there  has  been  a 
drought  of  two  or  three  weeks,  if  you  look  into  what  are  called 
the  low  runs,  you  will  find  that  the  young  maples  and  some 
other  trees — the  black  alders,  perhaps — are  shedding  their 
leaves.  And  why  ?  Because  the  young  maple  grows  on  wet 
land,  where  the  water  is  coU  underneath,  and  stands  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  crown  of  me  root ;  and  it  never  throws  a  root 
downward  to  penetrate  into  that  cold  water.  It  will  not  go 
there.  It  skims  along  on  the  surface.  You  will  find  it  only 
two  or  three  inches  .below  the  surface ;  not  much  more  than 
covered  up.  Consequently,  when  the  drought  comes,  these 
roots,  being  right  on  the  surface,  feel  its  effects  the  soonest,  and 
therefore,  plants  growing  in  lands  that  are  ordinarily  wet,  are 
the  very  first  plants  to  suffer.  By  taking  that  cold  water  away, 
you  warm  up  the  land.  How  do  you  do  it  ?  There  are  several 
ways,  one  of  which  is  this.  If  the  cold  water  is  drawn  off  from 
below  the  surface,  when  the  rain  falls,  it  brings  down  with  it  a 
good  deal  of  heat,  and  instead  of  running  off  in  streams  on  the 
surface,  it  passes  directly  down,  carrying  the  heat  along  with  it. 
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Ab  it  passes  down,  the  earth,  being  a  great  robber,  robs  the 
water  of  all  the  heat  it  contains,  and  keeps  it  to  itself;  so  that 
if  yon  should  put  a  thermometer  in  where  it  falls,  and  6nd  just 
where  it  stood,  and  then  go  to  the  outlet,  forty  or  fifty  rods 
distant,  you  woald  find  it  stands  ten  degrees  colder  than  when 
it  fell.  That  warms  the  land,  and  drainage  enables  this  rain  to 
penetrate  the  soil,  and  therefore  it  makes  cold  land  warmer. 

I  said  also  that  it  makes  wet  land.  dry.  You  see  that  must 
take  place  by  whaf  has  been  said  already.  Water  seeks  the 
lowest  level  all  the  time,  and  when  a  drain  is  made  two,  three 
or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  there  is  a  level  which  must  be 
found,  and  the  water  percolates  that  ground  until  it  finds  that^ 
level,  and  consequently  the  land  becomes  dry. 

I  said,  in  contradistinction  from  that,  that  dry  land  is  made 
wet.  How  b  that  done  ?  When  you  have  drained  the  water 
ofi*,  your  land  is  dry>  and  in  case  of  drought,  if  you  make  the 
surface  fine,  you  make  it  dry;  but  if,  by  means  of  yoiir 
machinery  or  your  hSe^  you  keep  the  surface  fine,  you  have  it 
continually  watered  by  Uie  atmosphere.  We  could  not  live 
five  minutes  if  the  atmosphere  was  not. moist,  but  it  is  full  of 
moisture  all  the  time.  A  great  wet  blanket,  as  it  were,  is 
imparting  its  moisture  to  that  fine  surface,  which  receives  it 
into  its  many  million  mouths,  and  passes  it  along  to  other 
mouths ;  down  it  goes,  down  it  goes,  continually  robbing  the 
atmosphere  of  its  moisture,  until  it  gets  down  where  the  earth 
is  a  little  cooler  than  the  atmosphere,  and  then  it  condenses 
into  water.  Just  exactly  as  wateiyondenses  on  the  outside  of 
your  pitcher  on  a  hot  day,  when  you  go  to  the  well  and  fill  it 
with  cold  water,  and  set  it  on  the  table.  In  a  few  moments, 
the  outside  is  covered  with  drops  of  water,  and  you  say "  it 
sweats."  But  there  has  not  a  particle  of*  water  passed  through 
the  pitcher.  It  is  only  the  colder  surface  of  the  pitcher  that 
condenses  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  into  drops,  and  it  trickles 
down  the  pitcher,  and  wets  the  table-cloth.  I  think  it  is  just  as 
clear  as  anything  can  be,  that  draining  makes  wet  land  dry, 
and  dry  land  wet. 

I  believe  you  can  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  that  is  thoroughly 
drained — if  it  is  anything  like  hard  land — at  about  one-half  tlie 
cost  that  you  can  wet,  heavy  land.    The  operations  of  tilling 
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.  the  soil  are  infinitely  more  ^easj  than  they  would  be  if  the  land 
were  compact,  were  hard. 

Jfow,  all  lands,  I  think,  have  inherently,  the  .power  of  self- 
recuperation.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  rod  of  land  in  this 
town  that  cannot  be  brought  into  fertility  without  adding  one 
particle  of  manure.  Heaven  has  been  more  favorable  to  us 
than  to  leave  land  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  always  be 
barren  ;  it  only  requires  a  fair  chance.  I^it  is  skinHbed  over 
with  a  crust,  it  may  remain  for  a  hundred  years,  and  not  become 
fertile ;  but  if  you  remove  that  crust,  and  get  it  into  a  fine 
tilled  surface,  it  will  improve  from  year  to  year,  vegetation  will 
spring  up  on  it,  and  grow  luxuriantly.  Now,  one  of  the  effects 
of  drainage  is  to  give  land  a  chance  to  do  something  for  itself. 
That  will  help  it  much,  without  the  aid  of  ploughing,  manuring, 
or  seeding,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  could  show  you,  within 
half  a  mile  of  where  we  stand,  a  meadow  that  was  covered  with 
hassocks  from  three  to  ten  inches  high— ^the  whole  meadow 
nearly  covered  with  those  hard,  unsightly,  inconvenient  has- 
socks. A  ditch  was  dug  through  the  entire  length  of  that 
meadow,  and  ti  stone  drain  built.  It  lasted  about  seven  years, 
and  it  operated  precisely  as  Judge  French  has  said.  A  mole 
would  work  its  way  down  or  up  into  the  drain,  and  then  would 
come  a  heavy  shower,  and  wash  the  fine  mud  down  there,  and 
one  winter,  after  the  drain  had  been  laid  seven  years,  I  noticed 
a  circle  about  six  feet  in  diameter  where  the  grass  was  just  as 
green  in  January  as  it  was  in  June.  I  went  up  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  it,  and  found  a  warm  stream  bubbling  up  and 
spreading  all  over  this  surface.  The  ditch  had  become  filled  up, 
and  the  water  had  broken  through  the  ground,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  melt  the  snow  and  keep  tlie  grass  green  through 
one  of  the  severest  winters  we  have  had  for  fifSteen  years.  Then 
a  tile  drain  was  put  down  by  the  side  of  this  stone  drain,  and 
there  has  been  no  trouble  since.  One  side  of  this  meadow  was 
drained  by  lateral  drains,  and  these  were  about  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  four  feet  under  ground.  You  see  how  rapid  the 
process  must  be,  where  you  put  drains  down  in  that  way.  The 
consequence  was,  th^  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  yearsy 
without  carrying  a  plough  upon  the  piece  at  all,  or  one  particle 
of  manure  or  seed,  every  hassock  disappeared,  the  ground 
became  smooth  and  beautiful,  and  timothy  came  up  there  four 
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feet  high,  and  some  of  the  heads'  measured  nine  inches  in 
length.  That  was  the  effect,  I  say,  of  draining  the  land.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  where  no  lateral  drains  were  made, 
the  hassocks  remain  to  this  day. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  relating 
to  farming  operations,  and  I  think  that  our  people  ought  to  g^re 
it  more  attention.  I  feel  obliged  to.  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  introAicing  it  hye,  and  hope  it  will  be  fully  discussed. 

Mr.  Ward.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  entirely  igno- 
rant, and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  if,  in  connecting  his 
pipes,  he  makes  them  close,  so  that  there  shall  no  water  work  in 
in  at  the  joints  ?      ^ 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir,  you  cannot  get  them  so  close  together. 
As  has  already  been  said,  they  are  a- little  crooked,  because  they 
are  dried  standing  up  edgewise.  But  if  you  should  make  the 
joints  perfectly  tight,  the  water  would  get  through.  Suppose 
you  suspend  a  brick  by  a  string  and  pour  water  upon  it ;  in 
half  an  hour  you  will  find  the  water  upon  the  other  side, 
because  the  brick  is  porous.  The  tile  itself  is  porous,  and  the 
water  would  pass  through,  even  if  the  joints  were  perfectly 
tight.  But  you  cannot  make  the  joint  so  tight  as  to  prevent  the 
water  from  getting  in.  When  I  lay  my  drains  I  pick  up  all  the 
old  pieces  of  tin  and  sheet-iron  I  can  find — ^sheetriron  stoves  and 
tin  kitchens — and  cut  them  up  into  strips,  and  when  I  have  laid 
a  couple  of  til^s,  I  put  a  strip  of  this  tin  or  sheet-iron  over  the 
joint,  of  course  covering  carefully  with  straw,  or  brush,  or  any- 
tliing  I  can  get,  before  I  throw  the  earth  on ;  and  never  yet, 
though  I  have  some  drains  that  have  been  in  tenor  fifteen  years, 
have  I  found  a  tile-drain  filled  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Mr.  French  if  he  has  had  *any 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  these  tiles  ? 

Mr.  French.  The  first  tiles  I  used,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  I 
bought  in  Albany,  paying  $12  a  thousand  for  them  there,  and 
transported  them  at  an  expense  of  $12  a  thousand  more.  Not 
liking  to  buy  them  at  that  price,  but  finding,  by  that  experi- 
ment, that  tiles  were  what  I  wanted,  I  went  to  a  potter  in  the 
town,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  burn  me  some  tiles.  He  said 
he  would,  and  I  sent  and  got  a  machine  to  mould  them,  and 
went  into  the  manufacture  myself.  After  a  little  while  some  of 
my  neighbors — the  man  who  owned  the  clay  and  somebody  else 
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— said  tbey  would  like  to  buy  the  machine  and  take  tne  business 
out  of  my  hands.  That  was  all  T  wanted,  They  did  so,  and 
another  person  set  up  opposition,  and  erected  a  regular  set  of 
tile  works,  which  are  there  now.  That  was  perhaps  fifteen  years 
ago»  I  will  tell  you  this,  as  the  general  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  come  in  regard  to  it,  that  you  can  make  two-inch  tiles, 
which  are  the  best  size  for  ordinary  use — ^for  large  drains  you 
will  want  a  larger  size,  but  nine-tenths  will  be  of  that  size — at 
just  about  the  same  price  as  ordinary  brick. '  That,  of  course, 
varies  from  four  or  five  dollars  a  thousand  to  fifteen,  with  the 
different  localities,  but  I  think  that  is  a  fair  estimate.  They 
require  less  clay,  being  lighter  than  brick,  but  the  manufacture 
is  a  little  more  expensive,  because  they  are  not  so  compact  and 
not  so  easily  handled.  The  transportj^on  will  t)e  a  little  more, 
because  they  are  more  bulky,  ^ere  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in 
making  them.  Anybody  who  knows  anything,  about  handling 
clay  could  take  up  the  manufacture  a|^  go  along  with  it.  In 
England  tiles  are  frequently  put  into  a  brick  kiln  and  baked 
with  brick.  Any  gentleman  who  is  near  brick  works  can  help 
himself  in  that  way,  by  getting  a  machine  and  getting  the  brick- 
bakers  to  burn  tlie  tiles  for  him. 
Adjourned,  sine  die. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  BOSTON. 

The  Board  met  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Boston,  on 
Thursday,  the  80th  of  January,  at  12  o'clock,  lit. 

Present,  Messrs.  Baker,  Billings,  Birnie,  Cleaveland,  Clement, 
Cole,  Davis,  Durfee,  Fearing,  Hubbard,  Hyde,  Johnson,  King, 
Enowlton,  Loring,  Moore,  Porter,  Saltonstall,  Sanderson,  2Sewall, 
Slade,  Smith,  Thatcher,  Thompson,  Thomas  W.  Ward,  H.  S. 
Ward,  WatkiQ3  and  Wilder.  • 

Colonel  Wilder  was  requested  to  preside,  and  accordingly 
occupied  the  chair. 

After  th«  reading  of  the  records,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  the  order  of  busijness  for  tlie  session,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Saltonstall,  Davis,  and  Ward  of  Shrewsbury. 
This  committee  subsequently  submitted  the  following : — 

1st.  Report  of  Examining  Committee  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  all  other  business  coming  before  the  Board  as 
Overseers  of  said  College. 
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2d.  Reports  of  Delegates. 

3d.  Reports  of  Committees. 

4tk.  Essays  on  Special  Subjects. 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  chairman  of  the 
examining  committee  of  the  Agricultural  College,  presented  the 
following  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  attend  the 
examination  of  the 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  attend  Hie  examination  of  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst,  having  attended  to  «that  duty,  respectfully  submit 
the  following  Report : — 

The  first  session  of  th^coUege  commenced  October  2,  with  a 
class  of  thirty  students,  and  ck>sed  December  17,  at  which  time 
the  class  had  increased  to  forty-six.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  be 
present  on  the  last  daj|of  the  session  and  to  hear  the  das 
review  the  studies  to  which  they  had  given  theur  attention  during 
the  term.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Snell  in 
geometry,  by  Prof.  Goodell  in  physiology  and  gymnastics,  by 
President  Clark  in  chemical  physics,  and  Prof.  Stockbridge  in» 
practical  agriculture ;  and  in  all  these  branches  the  students 
showed  proficiency,  especially  considering  that  only  one  short 
session  of  eleven  weeks  had  been  devoted  to  study,  and  that 
many  of  the  students  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  com- 
mencing late  iH.  the  term,  and  both  professors  and  students  had 
entered  upon  a  new  enterprise,  in  which  were  few  precedents  to 
furnish  light  for  their  guidance.  The  first  glance  at  the  class 
showed  a  company  pf  bright,  intelligent  faces,  such  as  would  do 
honor  to  any  literary  institution  in  the  land,  and  such  as  we 
ipight  expect  among  the  sons  of  the  most  enterprising  yeomen 
of  Massachusetts.  Their  age  varied,  we  judged,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five,  and  though  this  disparity  might  seem  to  be  a  hin- 
drance to  their  pulling  evenly  together,  still,  during  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  both  physical  and  mental,  we  did  not  notice 
but  that  the  younger  kept  up  well  with  the  older.  A  glance  at 
the  class  also  convinced  us  that  order,  the  first  law  of  schools, 
as  well  as  of  heaven,  had  been  enforced  upon  the  students,  not 
by  despotic  power,  but  by  the  magic  which  a  candid,  calm,  but 
firm  and  decided  will  of  the  superior  always  exerts  upon  the 
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iuferior.  A  more  extended  obseryation  only  seryed  to  strengthen 
our  first  impressions.  There  was  a  manifest  sympathy  between 
teachers  and  scholars^  which  led  them  to  feel  that  they  were  a 
unit — ^partners  in  a  grand  enterprise — the  success  of  which 
depended  upon  each  man's  dokig  his  duty.  This  power  of 
enlisting  the  sympathy  and  controlling  the  public  opinion  of  a 
school  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in  its  management.  We 
had  but  to  shake  hands  with  President  Clark  to  feel  that  ho  was 

9 

enthusiastic,  and  all  the  manifestations  of  the  examination 
proved  that  his  enthusiasm  had  diSused  itself  among  his  asso- 
ciates and  pupils. 

The  recitation  in  mathematics  was  good,  considering  the  short 
time  that  had  been  devoted  to  this  study,  and  also  the  fact  that 
f^  of  the  students,  probably,  had  been  previously  trained  to 
Iiabits  of  investigation  in  this  exact  science.  Pure  mathe- 
matics are  dry  fodder  for  most  minds,  even  when  well  disci- 
plined, but  to  take  boys  from  a  farm  and  put  them  to  the  study 
of  geometry,  is  like  taking  cattle  from  foraging  in  a  green 
pasture,  and  confining  them  to  be  fed  on  dry  hay.  The  exam- 
ination in  chemistry  showed  that  this  science  had  been  pursued 
with  a  better  relish,  and  had  been  better  digested.  Probably 
many  of  the  students,  while  pouring  over  the  demonstrations  of 
Euclid,  had  asked,  ^^  What  is  the  use  of  this?"  but  while 
pursuing  the  less  abstract  science  of  chemistry,  its  practical 
bearings  on  their  future  business  were  so  manifest,  that  they . 
were  encouraged  in  their  course  by  seeing  the  goal  so  plainly  in 
sight.  Many  older  heads,  on  looking  over  the  list  of  studies  in 
the  college,  have  asked  us,  "  Why  is  the  course  of  study  so 
comprehensive,  and  the  time  for  study  extended  to  four  yefirs  ? " 
The  impression  on  some  minds  seems  to  be  that  lads  can  go  to 
an  Agricultural  College,  and  graduate,  much  as  our  clerks  do 
from  our  commercial  colleges,  after  taking  twelve  lessons  in 
writing  and  six  in  book-keeping.  We  might  put  boys  through 
our  Agricultural  College  in  the  same  style,  giving  them  a  few 
lectures  on  chemistry,  and  a  lesson  or  two  in  digging  potatoes, 
and  they  would  graduate  dunces,  having  acquired  little 
knowledge,  less  mental  discipline,  but  much  conceit  by  their 
college  course.  But  if  we  wish  to  elevate  the  business  of  farm- 
ing,  if  our  aim  is  to  develoj)  true  manhood,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  intellectual  strength  in  the  students  of  the  college,  then 

29 
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we  must  haTe  a  eomprehensive  course  of  study,  and  ample  time 
to  pursue  the  allotted  studies.    Possibly  the  designated  time  of 
four  years,  may  prove^  on  trial,  to  be  too  extended,  but  we  are 
happy  tq  Icarn  that  most,  if  not  all  who  have  entered  the  first 
term,  have  enlisted  for  the  full  course.    It  is  well  to  have  the 
standard  high,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  the  time 
to  three  years,  if  on  trial,  it  is  found  expedient.    We  were 
particularly  gratified  with  the  exercises  in  gymnastics,  imder 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Gt>odell.    These  exercises  tend  not  only 
to  develop  muscle  and  promote  health,  but  also  induce  a  gentle- 
manly bearing  and  a  graceful  motion,  qualities  in  which  farm- 
ers are  sometimes  accused  of  being  deficient.    The  elastidty, 
precision  and  grace  of  manner  ^which  are  usually  taught  in  our 
fashionable  seminaries  by  an  expensive  course  of  dancing  les- 
sons, may  as  well  bo  inculcated  in  a  thorough  gymnastic  course. 
Dancing,  indeed,  is  only  one  form  of  gymnastics,  and  if  neces- 
sary, can  bo  incorporated  into  the  course ;  but  so  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  the  lithe  and  manly  motions  of  the  young 
men  under  Prof.  Goodell's  training,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
put  them  through  the  mazes  of  tlie  polka  and  schottish.    We 
hope  to  sec  the  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  as    distinguished    for    their  gentlemanly   habits  and 
polished  manners,  as  are  the  graduates  of  West  Point.    Rustic- 
ity should  not  be  derived  from  and  associated  with  life  on  the 
farm.    There  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer  should  not  be  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word, — gentle,  botU  in  thought 
and  manner ;  and  one  of  the  advantages  which  we  hope  will 
accrue  to  the  farming  interest  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  will  bo  an  improvement  of  manner  in  our 
rural  population,  so  that  rustic  shall  no  longer  be  synonymous 
with  clownish,  as  Webster  now  .has  it. 

The  examination  of  the  cla^  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  upon  his 
teachings  of  practical  agriculture,  both  in  the  field  and  tiie 
recitation  room,  proved  that  the  strong  common  sense  and  keen 
observation  of  the  Professor,  had  made  an  impression  upon 
his  pupils.  T«he  class,  had  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  no  text-book,  adapted  to  their  wants  in  this  fundamental 
part  of  their  education,  a  deficiency  which  we  trust  some  of  the 
.  learned  professors  of  the  college  will  jremedy  ere  long. 
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Ifiterspersed  through  the  foremeutioned  recitations,  were 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation.  This  department  is 
also  under  tiic  care  of  Prof.  Goodell,  and  the  pupils  showed 
good  tndning  in  the  forum  as  well  as  in  the  gTninatiun\.  The 
abilily  to  communicate  thought  bj  written  and  Tocal  language, 
is  one  of  the  highest  God  has  given  us.  Tlie  power  which  the 
orator  has  orer  his  fellow-men,  convincing  their  understandings, 
and  swaying  their  feelings,  is  the  highest  which  man  possesses. 
.  We  were  glad  to  notice  that  this  power  is  cultivated  in  our 
Agricultural  College.  Farmers  as  a  class  have  not  ^ven  that 
attention  to  rhetoric  which  its  importance  demands,  and  conse- 
quently have  not  exerted  that  influence  to  which  thej  wore 
otherwise  entitled  by  their  numbers,  wealth  and  sound 
judgment.  ^  ' 

The  little  leisure  that  was  given  us  after  the  close  of  the 
examination,  was  spent  in  looking  over  the  college  buUcfings 
and  grounds.  We  will  not  detain  the  Board  with  repetition  of 
information  on  these  points  which  can  be  better  obtained  from 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  farm  is'  large  and 
will  require  all  the  knowledge,  ability  and  energy  of  Superin- 
tendent Stockbridge  to  bring  it  into  a  model  condition.  The 
buildings  are  good,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  their  capacity  is 
exhausted  by  the  present  class,  and  a  new  dormitory  and  a 
larger  boarding-house  will  be  needed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  freshmen  of  next  year.  An  appeal  will  probably  be  made 
by  the«  Trustees  to  the  legislature  for  aid  in  the  erection  of  these 
buildings,  and  we  trust  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Tlie  present 
ddrmitory  only  furnishes  accommodation  for  forty-eight  students, 
giving  a  sitting-room  and  two  small  bedrooms  for  each  couple. 
We  looked  into  some  of  these  rooms,  and  found  them 
comfortable  and  orderly. 

Our  attention  was  particularly  called  to  a  conservatory,  built 
by  the  liberality  of  one  of  the  members  of  our  Board,  and 
mostly  filled  by  the  liberality  of  two  others.  This  conservatory 
is  adapted  both  for  the  rearing  and  propagation  of  plants,  and  is 
built  on  the  plan  of  two  octagons,  forty  and  sixty  feet  respec- 
tively in  diameter,  and  connected  by  a  glass  house  twenty-five 
feet  in  width.  Grouped  around  these  octagons  are*  compart- 
ments for  different  kinds  of  plants  requiring  different  amounts 
of  light  and  heat.    In  the  centre  of  one  was  being  built  a  tank 
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for  the  recopCion  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  with  different  aquatic 
plauts  ranged  around  its  sides.  In  the  centre  of  another,  a  large 
Tariegated  century  plant,  cultivated  for  thirty  years  by  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  was  already  thriving  in  its  new  home.  In  the  centre 
of  another  a  fine  specimen  of  the  banana  was  to  be  seen.  *  We 
are  not  connoisseurs  in  these  matters,  but  the  arrangements  of 
the  building  and  the  thrift  of  the  plauts  were  evidently  a  source 
of  great  delight  to  the  eye  of  President  Clark,  and  in  his  skill 
and  taste  we  place  implicit  confidence. 

In  conclufiion,  we  congratulate  the  Board  and  the  State  gen- 
erally that  Massachusetts  has  at  length,  after  long  throes  and 
struggles,  produced  a  live  Agricultural  College  ;  and  if  "  the 
child  is  the  father  of  the  man,"  the  promise  for  the  future  is  all 
we  could  desire.     We  know  thattother  similar  institutions  in 
our  country  have  generally  proved  failures,  and  that. governors 
and*other  wise  men  still  predict  the  failure  of  this  experiment ; 
but  having  been  on  the  ground  and  seen  the  vigor  with  which 
this  young  institution  comes  into  existence,  we  have  liigh  hopes 
that  it  win  reach  maturity  and  have  a  long  and  useful  career. 
It  may  need  careful  nursing,  but  we  have  faith  in  its  present 
guardians,  and  faith  in  the  State  by  which  it  must  be  supported. 
Massachusetts  has  ever  taken  the  lead  in  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  furnishing  models  for  the  other  States,  and 
we  hope  now  to  see  a  model  Agricultural  College.    We  have  in 
comparison  with  mally  other  portions  of  our  country,  a  sterile 
soil  and  a  rigorous  climate ;  but  if  we  cannot  compete  with 
some  of  our  sister  States  in  raising  Shorthorns,  we  can  raise 
what  is  infinitely  preferable — ^we  can  raise  men  ;  and  Amherst 
affords  excellent  facilities  for  their  education. 

Alexandeb  Hide. 

Wtf .  BiRNIE. 

This  Report  was  adopted,  when  it  was  unMiimously 
*Voledj  That  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  Over- 
seers of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  are  desirous  of 
uniting  with  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  in  petitioning  the  gen- 
eral court  to  make  an  appropriation  for*  the  erection  of  such 
additionar  buildings  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  uses  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  college. 
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Voted^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  oommunicate  a 
copy  of  the  above  vote  to  the  Trustees,  to  be  communicated  by 
them,  if  they  see  fit,  to  the  legislature. 

Votedj  That  the  subject  of  the  connection  of  the  Board  with 
the  Agricultural  College  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  consider  and  report  uppn  it  to 
the  Board. 

Messrs.  King,  Saltonstall,  Davis,  Hyde,  and  T.  W.  Ward. 

Messrs.  Porter,  Sanderson,  Clement,  Billings,  Stockbridge  and 
Durfee  presented  their  reports  as  delegates  respectively  to  the 
Worcester  South-East,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Hampshire, 
Franklin  and  Hampden,  Franklin,  and  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Societies. 

SECOND    DAY. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment,  Colonel  Wildeb  in 
the  chair. 

Reports  of  delegates  yrere  submitted  as  follows :  By  Dr.  Lor- 
ing  upon  the  Middlesex  South ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Ward  upon  the 
Essex ;  Mr.  Hyde  upon  the  Worcester  North ;  Mr.  Johnson 
upon  the  Hampden  East ;  Mr.  Enowlton  upon  the  Norfolk ; 
Mr.  *Cole  upon  tiie  Bristol ;  Mr.  Watkins  upon  the  Bristol  Cen- 
tral ;  Mr.  Hubbard  upon  the  Plymouth  :  Mr.  Thatcher  upon  the 
Barnstable ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Ward  upon  the  Nantucket. 

Mr.  Slade  submitted  the  following  Report  on 

HEDGES  AND  FARM  FENCES. 

The  planting  of  hedges  and  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
farm  fences  is  truly  a  very  important  item  of  farm  husband!^. 
The  amount  annually  expended  for  these  purposes  forms  no 
small  item  in  farm  accounts. 

As  this  class  of  improvements  does  not  directly  contribute  to 
the  yearly  income  of  the  farm,  in  many  sections  of  the  State 
they  have  been  sadly  neglected. 

To  see  a  farm  neatly  and  handsomely  fenced,  while  travelling 
in  almost  any  direction,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ; 
while  a  reeling  rail  fence  or  a  dilapidated  stone  wall  is  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  almost  every  landscape.  Yet  there  is  no  invest- 
ment which  gives  a  more  real  or  permanent  value  to  the  farm 
than  that  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  neatly  and  substan- 
tially inclosing  its  fields. 
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A  farm  that  is  well  fenced,  though  its  soil  be  but  moderatelj 
productive,  is  almost  certain  to  attract  the  attentiou  of  a  pur- 
chaser as  well  as  traveller.  Aside  from  this,  such  improvements 
greet  and  gladden  the  eye  of  the  occupant  from  day  to  daj,  and 
afford  him  the  agreeable  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his  culti- 
vated crops  are  secure  against  the  ravages  of  his  roving  herds. 
Fences  built  of  stone  are  undoubtedly,  the  most  durable,  sub- 
stantial and  economical ;  and  for  this  purpose  nature  appears 
to  have  furnished  a  large  majority  of  the  New  England  farmers 
with  ample  material  for  fencing  their  farms  into  fields  of  con- 
venient size.  When  a  stone  wall  is  to  be  built,  a  trench  should 
be  dug*belpw  the  frost  line  and  wide  enough  to  take  the  bottom 
of  the  wall.  This  shoidd  be  filled  with  small  stones,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  laid  near  the  surface.  This  not  only 
secures  the  wall  against  the  action  of  the  frost,  but  at  the  same 
time  accomplishes  a  certain  amount  of  drainage,  which  of  itself 
will  fully  compensate  for  the  extra  outlay  and  expense.  If  such 
a  wall  be  not  over  four  feet  in  height,  Tind  be  built  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  need  any  repairs  from 
the  present  generation,  to  say  the  least.  We  frequently  err  in 
building  farm  walls  too  high.  High  walls  are  much  more  expen- 
sive to  build,  more  liable  to  fall  after  they  are  built,  and  by  the 
roadside  are  in  exceeding  bad  taste.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
break  off  the  view  from  the  adjoining  fields,  giving  to  the  high- 
way a  sort  of  dreary  and  monotonous  aspect,  at  the  same  time 
making  it  a  complete  receptacle  for  all  the  snow  which  a  driving 
storm  can  deposit  between  its  walls. 

^  Where,  from  a  scarcity  of  stones,  it  is  necessary  to  construct 
fences  of  wood,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
as  to  how  posts  and  stakes  may  be  rendered  most  durable.  A 
chestnut  post  six  inches  in  diameter  will  not  ordinarily  last  more 
than  ten  years  in  a  dry  soil,  and  if  the  soil  be  moderately  wet  it 
will  decay  and  fall  down  in  a  much  shorter  time.  White  cedar 
will  stand  perhaps  fifteen  years.  The  red  cedar,  or  juniper, 
and  the  locust  are  undoubtedly  the  best  kinds  of  wood  to  reskt 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  therefore  for  fencing  purposes 
are  almost  invaluable.  The  juniper  is  usually  found  on  rocky 
hillsides  and  stony  pastures,  and  therefore  is  seldom  used  for 
fencing  purposes  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  grovrs. 
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The  scarcity  of  the  locust  in  this  latitude,  and  tlie  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  building  and  other  purposes,  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  the  consequent  high  price  prevents  its  use  to 
any  great  extent  for  common  fence  posts.  Various  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  decay  of  wood,  whML 
exposed  to  the  weather  or  buried  in  the  ground.  As  yet,  t^ 
believe,  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  renders  it  com- 
pletely impervious  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  Tlie  process 
of  kyanizing  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  preser- 
vation of  railway  sleepers,  and  we  believe  is  found  to  well  repay 
tbo  expense.  Experiments  also  prove  that  the  ends  of  posts 
^  and  stakes  dipped  in  hot  coal  tar  and  then  covered  with  coarse 
sand,  are  rendered  quite  indestructible  for  a  long  time.  This 
very  cheap  and  simple  operation  we  have  practically  tested, 
with  the^  very  best  results.  And  we  would  here  state  that  a 
post  or  stake,  inserted  in  the  ground  with  the  top  or  little  end 
down,  will  last  nearly  twice  as  long  as  when  the  big  or  but  end 
is  put  in  the  ground.  Wood  dipped  in  crude  petroleum,  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  a  few  hours,  is  said  to  become  exceed- 
ingly durable.  Where  there  is  a  lack  of  fencing  material, 
hedges  may  be  planted,  and,  if  properly  cared  for,  can  in  a  few 
years,  be  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  fence.  There 
are  but*  a  few  shrubs,  however,  which  are  well  calculated  to 
make  a  close  and  impenetrable  fence.  For  farm  purposes,  the 
Osage  orange  and  the  bucktliorn  are  without  doubt  the  best, 
although  the  former  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  New 
England.  The  buckthorn  may  be* grown  from  the  seed  or 
plants,  and  with  proper  care,  little  or  no  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  making  them  live.  A  hedge,  to  be  of  practical  use,  must  be 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  therefore  should  be  closely  cut  back, 
while  young ;  and  often  pruned,  in  order  to  force  oiU  lateral 
shoots  near  the  ground.  When  it  has  attained  the  desired 
shape  and  size,  it  will  require  an  annual  prunbg,  the  best  time 
for  which  is  in  July  or  August.  When  a  hedge  is  grown  for 
protection  or  for  ornamental  purposes,  which  is  more  frequently 
the  case  in  New  England,  we  prefer  some  of  the  evergreens, 
such  as  the  American  arba  vitse,  Norway  spruce,  or  hemlock. 
They  are  rapid  growers,  perfectly  hardy,  easily  pruned,  and 
form  a  delightful  contrast  with  those  deciduous  shrubs  or  trees, 
which  are  robbed  of  their  foliage  seven  months  of  the  year. 
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The  priret,  though  not  an  evergreen,  makes  a  very  beautiful 
hedge.  It  does  not  grow  large,  and  if  tastefully  trimmed  is 
truly  ornamental.  Its  blossoms  and  its  berries  give  it  a  charm- 
ing  appearance,  and  it  holds  its  leaves  till  the  near  approach  of 
^|uter.  Atebt  P.  Slade. 

The  Essay  led  to  some  discussion,  after  which  it  was  accepted. 

THIRD   DAY. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  Mr.  King,  of  Barnstable,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Thompson  presented  a  Report  as  delegate  to  the  Middle- 
sex Society. 

Mr.  Smith  presented  the  following  Report,  upon 

MANURE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION. 

Manure,  Webster  says,  ^^  is  anything  which  fertilizes  land  or 
furnishes  food  for  plants."  With  this  definition  the  subject 
under  consideration  takes  ^  broad  meaning,  and  may  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  productions  of  the  barnyard,  but  to  what  are 
.  called  special  manures,  (some  of  them,)  and  also  to  those  mate- 
rials, either  vegetable  or  mineral,  which  are  used  either^  directlj 
or  indirectly  for  manurial  pu]:poses,  such  as  muck,  marl,  clay, 
plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  salt,  lime,  gas  lime,  ashes,  and  veg- 
etable matter  in  the  form  of  green  crops  ploughed  in.  Thorough 
cultivation,  drainage  and  irrigation  will  be  allowed  to  be  classed 
under  this  head  also. 

It  will  be  a  waste  of  words  and  of  time  at  the  present  day  to 
say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  making  and  saving 
manure.'  ^*  Without  good  manure  successful  farming  is  impos- 
sible." 

The  farmers  of  New  England  do  not  build  their  barns  over  a 
stream  of  water,  or  practise  moving  their  buildings  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  manure  accumulations.  But  there  ai'e  practices 
in  some  (too  many,)  localities  in  which  the  loss  is  very  great,  if 
not  as  great,  as  in  those  above  mentioned ;  one  of  which  is  that 
of  driving  the  stock  to  the  brook  or  spring  to  water,  whereby 
,  the  animals  are  exposed  to  the  storms,  and  very  much  manure 
is  lost. 
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This  "  waste  of  manures,"  of  fertilizing  matter,  which  if 
applied  to  the  soil  would  make  our  injpoyerished  farms  as  rich 
in  production  as  a  garden,  is  enormous.  The  amount  of  wheat- 
producing  material  which  is  yearly  lost  to  agriculture  and  to 
the  world,  demands  our  attention,  and  the  day  is  approaching 
when  this  waste  upon  our  farms,  and  more  especially  in  the 
cities,  the  waste  of  sewerage,  shall,  be  conrerted  into  fertilizing 
matter,  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

One  writer  upon  this  subject  estimated  "  that  every  family  of 
five  .persons  anuually  created  refuse  matter  sufficient  to  manure' 
one  acre  of  land;  and  that  the  fertilizing  matter  annually 
wasted  in  Boston  was  sufficient  to  restore  80,000  acres  of  poor 
land  to  fertility."  It  is  estimated  that  the  money  value  of  this 
waste  of  fertilizing  matter  in  the  city  of  New  York,  exclusive  of 
the  products  of  the  immense  number  .of  animals,  amounts  to 
$5,475,000  annually. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  a  small  extent  with  the  use 
of  this  sewage  upon  different  plants  with  gre&t  success. 

Tlie  question  is  frequently  asked  by  the  progressive  agricul- 
turist, "  How  can  we  make  more  manure  ?  "      ,     . 

Those  living  near  cities,  or  stables,  resort  to  them  for  elements 
to  supply  to  the  soil  that  which  their  crops  exhaust.  Those 
living  more  in  the  interior,  resort  to  muck  beds,  clay  pits, 
scrapings  from  the  roadsides,  and  to  commercial  fertilizers  to 
help  eke  out  their  scanty  supply. 

In  the  tobacco  growing  regions,  large  quantities  of  hay,  grain 
and  oil  cake  are  bought  and  fed  to  animals  for  the  secondary 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  manure.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the 
value  of  the  manure  does  not  depend  upon  the  animal,  but 
upon  the  food,  then  we  are  led  to  conclude  tljjit  those  who  feed 
such  quantities  of  fat-producing  material  .as  cotton-seed,  rape 
and  Unseed  cake,  must  have  manure  of  great  value.  For 
according  to  Prof.  Lawes,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  author- 
ity, one  ton  of  cotton-seed  cake  is  worth  $27.86,  and  one  ton 
linseed  cake  $19.72,  for  manure. 

Allowing  these  figures  to  be  correct,  and  if  these  articles  can 
be  so  fed  that  fair  returns  can  be  made  in  beef  or  mutton,  wo 
see  the  desirableness  of  depending  niore  upon  the  manures  of 
the  farmyard,  and  less  upon  the  worthless  trash  sold  for 
fertilizers. 

80 
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Of  the  importaace  aud  talue  of  farmjard  manorei  Dr.  Cam- 
eron, of  the  Dublin  Chemical  Societj,  says,  ^^  Farmjard  manure 
18  the  best  manure  which*  can  be  applied  alone,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  all  the  elements  required  to  nourish  erery  kind  of 
cultivated  plant."  But  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the 
value  of  the  solid  or  liquid  excrements  are,  unless  thej  are 
husbanded.  If  manure  heaps  are  exposed  to  the  wash  of  rains, 
or  if  the  drippings  from  the  eaves  to  our  buildings  are  allowed 
to  run  into  the  barnyard,  until  the  yard  is  filled  witli  water, 
and  finally  run  off  into  the  highway,  or  if  no  absorbents  aie 
used  to  save  the  liquids,  bat  tliey  are  suffered  to  leach  away, 
and  so  are  lost.  Bedding  of  some  sort  or  other,  whether  it 
be  of  sawdust,  sand,  muck,  or  straw,  when  put  under  the  stock, 
serves  a  twofold  purpose,  that  of  keeping  the  animals  from 
filth,  and  to  Jihsorb  the  liquid-  manure.  Too  much  cannot  be 
'  said  upon  the  importance  of  saving  the  urine  of  all  our  stock, 
for  we  are  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  of,  equal 
value  with  the  solida. 

Those  who  have  recently  adopted  bam  cellars,  or  barnyards 
entirely  covered,  tell  us  that  they  can  see  a  differenoe  in  the 
strength  pf  the  manure,  which  I  (iccouiit  for  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  all  saved,  both  liquid  and  solid ;  none  is  lost  by  the  wash  of 
rains. 

MUCK. 

Of  the  materials  whicli  are  used  as  fertilizers,  which  are 
composed  of  vegetable  matter,  muck,  or  peat,  may  be  consideisd 
as  standing  at  the  head,  not  only  because  of  i]3  value  of  itself, 
but  because  of  its  abundance. 

Although  muck  may  not  be  found  on  every  farm,  yet  there 
are  but  few  towns  in  which  there  are  not  large  quantities. 
There  is  in  the  town  in  which  is  the  residence  of  tlie  writer,  a 
number  of  muck  swamps,  some  large  and  some  small.  One  of 
these  is  situated  some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Connecticut 
Rivor,  and  contains  about  twenty  acres,  and  will  probably 
average  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  consists  wholly  of  vegetable 
matter,  easily  cut  and  free  from  stone  or  stumps.  Now  if  it 
is  true,  as  claimed  by  Prof.  Dana,  that  two  cords  of  muck, 
when  mixed  with  one  cord  of  stable  dung,  will  make  three 
cords,  each  of  which  will  be  of  as  great  value  for  manurial 
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parposes  08  the  one  cord  of  stable  duDg,  thea  what  a  mine  of 
wedth  is  contained  in  this  one  muck  bed. 

Mttck  may  no  doubt  be  applied  improperly,  and  it  must  be 
better  adajrf^d  to  some  soils  than  others.  In  order  to  be  in 
good  oondition  for  use,  it  ought  to  have  been  dug  a  year,  that 
it  may  be  exposed  to  the  frosts  fi£  winter  and  the  heats  of 
summer. 

An  individual  of  my  acquaintance  once  carried  from  tbja 
smuBp,  before  spoken  o^  to  a  field  consisting  of  a  soil  quite 
light  and  sandy,  a  large  quantity  of  raw  muck  at  considerable 
cost,  without  producing,  very  great  results.  Muck  can  be  more 
advantageously  used  than  to  be  used  alone.  When  dry,  its 
power  of  absorption  is  very  great^  and  for  this  reason  when, 
used  in  the  stables,  or  hog  pen,  or  undet  the  sink  spout,  or  in 
the  privy;  large  quantities  of  valuable  manure  can  bo  made  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  composting  with  manure, 
and  when  mixed  with  ashes  makes  a  compost  coming  nearer  to 
stable  dung  than  anytliing  else  we  have.  I  witnessed  last 
seas^  an  expmment  with  muck  and  ashes  in  the  drill  for 
English  turnips.  A  large  portion  of  the  field  was  mtoured 
with  a  compost  of  barnyard  manure.  A  small  part  of  it  had 
muck  and  ashes  mixed,  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
manure ;  four  bushels  of  ashes  were  mixed  with  twenty-five  of 
muck.  The  crop  exceeded  the  other  in  luxuriousness  and 
yield. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  importance  of  a  free  use 
of  muck  upon  all  soils  which  are  sandy  or  gravelly,  to  be  placed 
in  the  barnyards,  and  mixed  with  manure. 

Farmers  in  some  piurts  of  the  State  have,  during  the  past  few 
years,  expended  large  siuns  of  moHey  for  what  are  called  for- 
.eigu  manures — the  phosphates,  Peruvian  guano,  Mexican  guano, 
African  guano,  sea-fowl  guano,  muriate  of  lime,  flour  of  bone, 
groimd  bone,  and  a  host  of  nostrums  which  have  been  conjured 
up  to  deceive  the  farming  community  and  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  vendor.  If  one-half  of  the  money  which  had 
been  expended  for  these  articles  which  are  sold  for  fertilizers 
had  been  laid  out  in  draining  or  yi  better  cultivation,  or  in  labor 
in  composting  with  muck,  or  in  saving  some  of  the  '^  waste  of 
manures,"  the  farmers  would  to-day  be  better  offl     We  do 
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not  utterly  condemn  the  whole  list  of  special  manures,  but  we 
do  saj  that  animal  or  home  made  manures  must  bo  relied  upon 
as  the  main  stay  of  the  farm.  Others  may  be  used  as  stimu- 
lants or  helps.  .  For  instance,  some  plants  which  are  slow  to 
start,  or  feeble  in  their  early  lifo,  may  be  benefited  by  a  small 
dose  of  piiospbate  or  guano ;» or  it  may  be  seen,  after  the  plant 
is  up,  that  it  is  not  coming  forward  fast  enough  to  mature  in 
our  short  season ;  then  an  application  of  some  quick-acting  ferti- 
lizer may  be  used  with  profit,  and  tlie  plant  may  have  new  vigor 
given  it. 

I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  most  advantageous  way  of 
using  special  manures,  unless  it  is  in  somo  particular  cases,  as 
previously  stated,  is  in  connection  with  barnyard  manure. 

If  the  object  is  to  increase  the  value  of  your  manure  pile  by 
tlio  addition  of  some  special  manure,  then  thoroughly  mix  it 
with  your  barnyard  manure,  adding  tliereto  some  muck  ot  loam, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

An  experiment  came -under  my  notice  a  short  time  sinee, 
which  I  will  relate.  A  field  consisting  of  ten  acres  was  to  be 
planted  with  com.  Tlie  autumn  previous  muck  was  carted  on 
the  fieTd  in  several  piles,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  k>a(k  of  thirty 
bushels  each  to  tho  acre,  and  fish  guano  mixed  with  this  muck  at 
the  rate  often  hundred  pounds  to  theacre.  The  followhig  spring 
barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  six  loads  to  the  acre  was  thor- 
oughly composted  with  this  muck  and  fish,  it  being  worked  over 
three  difierent  times.  The  land  was  ploughed,  the  compost 
spread,  and  worked  in  with  the  harrow.  The  result  was  seventy 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 

I  have  also  known  fish  guano  to  be  composted  with  bamyaitl 
manure  of  a  dirty  character^  and  spread  on  mowing  fields  in  die 
autumn,  to  be  followed*  with  ^ood  results. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS  A  MANURE. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum,  when  used  on  sandy  loam,  con- 
taining organic  matter,  generally  gives  satisfaction.  It  seems  to 
be  especially  adapted  to  clover  fields,  applied  to  the  clover  and 
not  to  the  soil,  and  also  to  be  used  on  the  manure  pile  and  with 
manure.  When,  how  and  whefe  to  use  these  articles  should  be 
the  constant  study  of  the  farmer. 
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I  recollect  hearing  an  observing  man  slate  at  a  meeting  of  a 
farmers'  cluby  of  his  applying  a  smidl  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris 
to  the  hills  of  a  piece  of  Lidian  com,  after  the  plants*  were 
up ;  but  before  he  had  finished,  he  was  driyea  from  the  field  by 
a  shower  of  rain.  After  the  shower  he  returned  and  finished  the 
piece,  but  those  rows  which  received  the  dressing  before  tlie 
shower  were  very  much  benefited  by  the  application,  while  the 
others  were  not. 

IS  SALT  MANURE? 

If  the  testimony  of  distinguished  agriculturists,  both  English 
and  American,  is  of  any  weight,  then  common  salt,  used  as  a 
manure,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Sir.  John  Sinclair,  whose  practical  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment  are  well  known,  wrote,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  as  follows :  ^  It  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  exper- 
iments that  sea  salt,  properly  applied,  acts  as  a  manure."  ^  It 
is  particularly  useful  when  mixed  with  a  dung-hill  or  strewed 
over  farmyard  manures  at  the  time  when  they  are  carried  out 
into  the  field/'  It  increases  .the  crop  of  mangolds  two  or  three 
tons  per  acre.  Mr.  John  Johnston,  the  celebrated  Scotch  farmer 
of  Western  New  York,  says,  in  regard  to  an  experiment  with 
salt:  '^The  line  of  demarcation  Between  the  salted  and  the 
unsalted  portion  is  very  distinct  throughout  tlie  whole  length  of 
the  field.    It  is  some  four  or  five  days  earlier." 

Other  instances  might  be  given  to  prove  the  benefit  of  using 
salt,  either  on  mowing  or  pasture  lots ;  and  it  is  tlie  testimony 
of  others  thfi/;  it  is  especially  adapted  to  wheat  crops,  giving  a 
brighter  and  stifier.  straw*  and  heavier  grain.  The  quantity 
recommended  to  be  used  to  the  acre,  both  in  England  and  this 
country,  varies  from  three  to  twenty  bushels. 

GBEEN   CROPS  PLOUGHED  UNDSB  FOB  MANURE. 

This  manner  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  new. 
We  read  of  its  being  practised  by  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Grecians.  It  is  practised  now  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
almost  every  coimtry. 

John  F.  Wolfinger  has  written  quite  an  elaborate  report  upon 
^'  Green  Manuring  and  Manures,"  which  was  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  in  1864,  in  which  the 
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plants  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  treated  apon,  and  the 
testimony  of  distiogatshed  gentlemen  is  gi^en  in  favor  of  this 
mode*  of  fertilisation ^tts  also  some  of  the  objections  to  green 
manuring  are  stated,  such  as  the  expense  of  seed  for  the  growth, 
and  the  disadvantage  arising  fr<Mm  the  aciditj  which  green  plants 
giro  to  the  land. 

With  this,  as  with  everything  else,  circumstances  must  govern 
the  practices  we  adopt.  If  lands  be  situated  at  a  long  distance 
from  our  bams,  so  as  to  make  the  expense  of  cartage  to  and 
from  considerable,  it  may  be  well  to  adopt  some  plan  of  this 
kind  ;  but  with  hay  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  wonld  be  more  pro6t  if*  the  crop  grown 
were  clover,  to  make  it  into  hay,  feed  it  to  stock,  and  apply  tlie 
manure  to  the  soil. 

Clover  is  a  valnaUe  crop  to  raise  for  feed  and  manure.  Prof. 
Lawes  tells  us  that  one  ton  is  worth  f  9.64  for  manure ;  but  <Hie 
of  the  greatest  advantages  in  ploughing  in  a  crop  of  clover,  in 
my  opinion,  lies  in  the  value  of  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

IS  LIMB  MANURE? 

This  question  can  be  easily  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  it 
can  be  proved  diat  it  tends  to,  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or 
furnish  food  for  plants.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  farmers  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
lime  as  a  fertilizer.  For  while  one  man  who  makes  an  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  his  land  finds  his  crop  nearly  doubled,  another, 
with  a  similar  application,  finds  the  produce*  of  his  field  not  at 
all  increased.  Although  a  large  number  of  instances  might  be 
cited  where  individuals  had  found  an  application  of  lime  bene- 
ficial, I  will  mention  only  one,  which  is  the  one  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Huntington,  in  his  **  Agricultural  Survey  "  of  Hampshire 
County,  which  may  be  found  in  Flint's  Report  of  1865-6,  p.  801. 
The  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Green,  of  Hadley,  who  used  lime  with 
marked  success,  bringing  his  mowing  fields  from  beds  of  moss 
to  fertility,  and  to  yielding  good  crops  of  hay. 

Lime  of  itself  will  not  give  fertility  to  the  soil,  but  acts  as  an 
indirect  rather  than  as  a  direct  nutrient  matter  to  crops. 
Neither  does  it  bring  plant-food  into  the  soil,  but  prepares  that 
which  is  there  for  plant-food. 
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lime  has  been  condemned  by  many  because  of  its  having 
been  put  upon  poor  soils,  sp  that  it  had  nothing  to  operate  upon. 
William  Bacon  says:  ^^Lime  is  extremely  valuable  for  lands 
which  have  acquired  too  much  acidity."  It  is  often  used  in 
oomposting  with  muck,  and  may  tend  to  correct  the  acidity 
which  is  frequently  found  in  that  article.  lame  should  hever  be 
used  with  manure,  unless  the  manure  is  immediately  ploughed 
under. 

IS  OAS  LIMB  XANUHE? 

The  testimony  of  the  members  of  this  Board  as  given  at  the 
meeting  at  Concord,  December,  1867,  was  hi  favor  6f  the  nega- 
tive. But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  used 
improperly.  From  what  I  can  learn  from  the  statements  of 
individuals,  it  should  be  used  in  small  quantities.  Mr.  Whit* 
man,  of  little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  speaking  of  gas  lime  at  a  meeting 
of  the  farmers'  club  at  that  place,  says:  '^Gas  lime  can  be 
turned  to  good  account  if  properly  applied.  We  this  year 
s{M^ead  1,000  bushels  upon  our  meadows  with  good  results,  we 
think,. paying  largely  in  the  increase  of  crop.  At  first  we  did 
not  know  how  to  apply  it,  and  by  putting  it  on  too  largely  the 
]^its  were  destroyedf  Judgment  is  need  in  the  application  of 
all  fertilizers,  and  especially  with  a  material  like  gas  lime." 

Mr.  Horace  Russell,  a  farther  of  North  Hadley,  has  used  gas 
lime  quite  extensively  upon  his  mowing  and  grain  fields,  with 
satisfaction.  He  has  stopped  using  it  because  of  the  expense  of 
getting  it,  having  to  freight  it  some  twenty  miles  by  railroad, 
then  carting  it  five  miles  in  addition,  to  his  home. 

■ 

ASHES  ARE  MANITRB. 

They  work  admirably  on  some  soils.  It  is  a  common  remark 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  that  "  a  bushel  of  ashes  will 
make  a  bushel  of  corn."  A  very  good  farmer  of  my  acqiiaint- 
ance,  who  likes  the  idea  of  raising  his  corn  cheaply,  is  accus- 
tomed to  raise  his  corn  on  turf  land,  applying  a  few  bushels  of 
ashes  in  the  hill,  and  succeeds  in  getting  good  crops  of  corn, 
which  he  follows  the  next  year  with  tobacco,  manuring  bounti- 
fully, afterwards  following  with  wheat,  then  with  grass.  Very 
good  crops  of  corn  are  grown  on  turf  land  in  a  fair  state  of 
cultivation,  with  an  application  of  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of 
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ashes  to  the  acre,  in  the  bill.  Ashes  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
to  mowing  fields ;  the  result  of  the  application  is  to  bring  in 
clover.  Onions  are  raised  with  success  where  ashes  are  applied 
together  with  manure.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  recomr 
mending  the  mixture  of  ashes  with  manure  in  th^/s  case  or  any 
other,  unless  tlie  mixture  be  immediately  ploughed  under ;  the 
result  being  similar  to  the  mixture  of  lime  and  manure,  it  tends 
to  dispel  the  ammonia  in  the  manure. 

Plaster  of  Paris  when  mixed  with  ashes  and  put  in  the  hill 
for  corn,  produces  excellent  results. 

Thorough  cultivation  and  pulverization,  are  important  meth- 
ods of  uicreasing  fertility.  Jethro  Tull'a  tlieorj  was,  that 
minute  division,  and  pulverizing,  witliout  the  application  of 
manure,  would  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  And  exper- 
iments have  proved  the  value  of  pulverization.  In  ploughing, 
merely  turning  over  the  soil  should  not  be  the  only  aim,  but  to 
break  it  up  and  fine  it..  Continued  stirring  opens  the  earth  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  earth  is  warmed,  and 
chemical  changes  are  produced,  and  each  time  the  soil  is  stirred 
adds  to  its  fertility. 

'But  how  can  wet  soils  be  pulverized?  Ploughing  tends 
rather  to  press  together,  and  render  theiEk  more  compact,  and 
less  penetrable  by  air  and  water. 

This  leads  us  to  ask  the  questionf 

IS  DRAINAOE  MANURE? 

What  are  the  eflfects  of  drainage  ?  Thorough  drainage 
deepens  the  soil.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  plough  deep  and  manure 
heavily,  while  the  soil  is  full  of  water.  The  roots  of  plants  will 
not  go  down  into  stagnant  waten  The  elements  of  plant  food, 
are  not  all  on  the  surface,  many  of  them  have  been  washed 
down  by  the  rains,  some  of  them  are  found  in  the  decomposing 
rocks  themselTCs.  Take  away  the  water  and  the  roots  will  find 
them. 

Drainage  lengthens  the  seasons..  In  our  climate  this  is  an 
important  point  to  be  gained.  If  by  drainage,  one  or  two 
weeks  could  be  gained,  it  would  be  quite  a  telief  in  our  back- 
ward springs,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 
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Drainage  increases  the  effect  of  the  application  of  manure, 
the  soil  being  drier,  is  more  easily  worked  fine ;  the  manure  is 
also  more  evenly  distributed.  The  water  also  passing  through 
the  soil,  carries  fertilizing  matter  down*  to  the  roots  of  plants. 
When  there  is  stagnant  water,  manure  must  decompose  slowly 
if  at  all ;  but  let  the  water,  pass  off,  the  air  is  admitted,  and 
decomposition  takes  place. 

What  observing  man  is  there  who  does  not  know  that  his 
crops  are  improved,  in  quality,  by  drainage  ?  Sweet  English 
grass  and  clover  take  the  place  of  sedge  and  rushes. 

IS  IRRIGATION  MANURE  ? 

.  The  author  whom  we  have  already  quoted  says,  "  Irrigation 
(in  agriculture,)  is  the  operation  of  causing  water  to  flow  over 
lands  for  nourishing  plants."  That  pure  water,  when  properly 
caused  to  flow  over  most  of  our  soils  in  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  will  cause  a  greater  growth  of  vegetation,  none  will  deny. 
But  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
agriculturists  that  the  application  of  fertilizing  matter  in  the 
form  of  liquid  manure  to  the  soil,  was  the  best  that  could  be 
used  for  the  growth  of  plants.  And  there  is  no  agricultural 
question  more  important  than  that  of  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  by  irrigation,  if  by  this  means  the  rich  organic  and  other 
matters  which  are  now  carried  into  the  sea  could  be  saved  to 
agriculture. 

The  application  of  manure  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  be  of  the  most 
benefit  to  the  crop  and  land,  is  a  subject  which  circumstances 
have  much  to  do  with.  Our  soils,  climate  and  seasons  vary  so 
much  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  localities  and  crops.  How  much  of  the  manurb  is  lost  by 
exposure  to  the  elements,  and  how  much  by  what  is  called 
leaching,  are  questions  which  are  commanding  the  attention  of 
practical  and  scientific  men  at  the  present  time.  And  in  what 
condition  the  manure  shall  be  applied — ^whether  in  its  fresh, 
green  state,  or  when  partially  decomposed,  after  fermentation 
has  taken  place  ?  The  proposition  which  was  laid  down  by  a 
former  member  of  this  Board,  that  ^*  farmyard  manure  never 
possesses  move  of  the  elements  of  plant-food  than  in  its  original 
unfermented-  state,''  is  no  doubt  ^rue  ;  for  whatever  advantage 
fermented  and  rotted  manure  may  have  over  unfermented,  it  is 

81 
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not  claimed  that  by  the  process  of  fermentation  it  receires  anj 
addition,  but  Uiat  these  are  changes  in  the  forms  and  combina- 
tions, that  render  the  elements  more  ayailable ;  fresh  manure 
contains  the  elements  of  plant-food,  but  not  the  food  itself. 

S.  W.  Johnson,  says  that  fresh  manure  is  not  a  fertiliser, 
and  cannot  be.appropriated  to  any  extent.  And  Dr.  Yoelcker, 
shows  that  the  amount  of  ready  formed  ammonia  in  fresh 
manure  is  rerj  trifling,  and  that  the  proportion  of  soluble 
matters,  both  organic  and  mineral,  is  Tery  Small. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  late  agricultural  periodicals  in  speak- 
ing upon  this  very  siibject,  says :  "  This  accounts  for  tiie  com- 
paratively slow  action  of  such  manure,"  *^  and  shows  the  need  of 
such  management  as  will  best  prepare  the  elements  for  the  use 
of  plants.  This  preparation  is  due  chiefly  to  fermentation  and 
decomposition." 

Admitting  it  to  be  a  fact  that  this,  fermentation  must  take 
place  before  manure  becomes  plant-food,  and  admitting  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  this  fermentation  will  take  place  in  the  soil  when 
applied  in  its  green  state,  does  it  follow  that  the  soil  is  the  most 
suitable  laboratory  for  its  decomposition  ?  Or,  that  when  so 
applied  the  greatest  benefit  is  deriyed  therefrom  ?  The  slow 
and  comparatively  slight  action  of  fresh  barnyard  manure  in 
many  cases,  would  seem  to  indicato  that  there  was  but  littie 
fermentation  in  the  soil. 

And  may  not  this  be  one  reason  why  we  so  often  hear  after  a 
heavy  coat  of  green  manure  has  been  ploughed  in  rather  deep, 
that  it  produced  little  or  no  efiect  7 

Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  in  soils  which  are  wet  and  cold. 
For  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  manure  in  the  soil  can  decompose 
only  when  the  soil  is  favorable,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
Now,  if  manure  is  buried  too  deeply  in  a  cold  soil,  it  mast 
remain  a  long  time  inert,  or,  decomposition  takes  place  so 
slowly  that  the  succeeding  crop  receives  no  benefit  from  it,  nor 
does  it  seem  as  if  there  was  ever  any  perceptible  advantage 
derived  from  thd  manure.  I  heard  a  gentleman  of  very  much 
common  sense,  and  candor,  state  not  long  since,  that  he 
ploughed  in  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  ten  inches  deep,  and  that 
he  believed  that  it  was  entirely  lost  to  him.  Now  manure 
buried  so  deep  as  that,  would  not  be  very  apt  to  lose  its  ammo- 
nia by  evaporation,  and  as  we  do  not  believe  in  manures  leach- 
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ing,  unless  in  rery  loose  soils,  the  question  will  arise,  what  did 
become  of  it  ? 

4 

.  It  may  be  said  of  dry  soils,  that  the  manure  may  be  lost  in  a 
great  measure,  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to 
cause  decomposition ;  in  snc\f,  cases  the  manure  should  be 
placed  at  such  a  depth  as  that  it  will  decompose  in  season  for 
the  waA  of  the  crop. 

There  is  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  farmers,  that  if 
the  manure  is  spread  on  tlie  surface,  tliat  there  will  be  a  great 
loss  by  evaporation.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Yoelcker 
^^  that  the  loss  by  evaporation  of  ammonia  is  very  small  when 
tne  manure  is  spread  on  the  ground,  the  loss  by  evaporation  of 
ammonia' is  when  the  manure  is  piled,  and  rapid  fermentation 
is  going  on,"  and  further  he  says,  ^^  that  the  great  loss  is  by  the 
washing  of  rains,"  and  that  tfie  most  advantageous  way  of 
applying  manure  would.be  on  the  surface,  that  it  may  be 
washed  into  the  soil,  by  which  means  its  distribution  is  more 
uniform  than  when  ploughed  in. 

There  have  Seen  some  advocates  of  winter  spreading  manure. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  a  short  piece  written  by 

the  editor  of  the  ^^  Country  Gentleman,"  published  in  that  paper 

c^  the  date  of  January  16, 1868,  upon  this  very  subject,  a  part 

,    of  which  I  will  quote : — 

^  We  often  hear  the  objection  that  manure  will  wash  away 
and  be  lost.  We  have  found  this  objection  to  be  groundless, 
unless  it  is' spread  in  the  bottom  of  hollows,  or  swales,  or  in  the 
channels  of  streams.  As  soon  as  the  snow  melts  or  the  rain 
fiidls,  there  is  always  enough  of  unfrozen  soil  at  tlie  surface  to 
absorb  the  dissolved  manure.  Even  when  placed  on  steep^  hill- 
sides we  have  never  found  the  enriching  effects  of  the  manure 
to  extend  down  tlie  surface  more  than  three  feet  on  grass  lands. 
Those  fSftmiliar  with  the  process  of  irrigation  are  aware  that  the 
large  quantity  of  water  used  for  this  purpose  has  its  fertilizing 
portions  quickly  abstracted  from  it  by  the  grass  among  which 
it  runs.  After  several  years'  trial,  we  have  become  satisfied  that 
winter  manuring  is  much  better  than  applying  jast  before  tlie 
ploughing  is  done.  At  the  same  time  that  the  injury  to  the 
soil  in  spring  by  drawing  heavy  loads  upon  it  is  avoided." 

Although  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  sensible  farmers 
at  the  present  day,  that/  surface  application  is  the  most  benefi- 
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cial,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  if  long  or  coarse  manure  is  to  be 
used  at  all,  it  should  be  buried  so  deep  that  it  may  receive  that 
chemical  action  which  is  constantly,  gouig  on  in  the  soil  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  a  condition  that  shall  render  it  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  growing  crop. 

Thus  it  seems  we  can  make  no  rule  for  the  application  of 
manure,  which  shall  hold  good  in  all  cases.  The  true#ay  will 
be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  painter,  who  '^  mixed  brains 
with  his  paints ;  "  we  must  mix  brains  with  our  manure. 

JnO.  M.   SllOTH. 

This  Essay  was  followed  by  a  lengthy  discussion,  which  con- 
tinued till  1  o'clock,  when  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  tlie 
Board  adjourned. 

FOURTH   DAT. 

The  Board  met  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Mr.  Sewall,  of  Medfield, 
in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hubbard  submitted  the  following  Report,  upon 

THE   HAY    CROP. 

lu  calculating  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  any  section 
of  country,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is,  what  . 
crops  are  best  suited  to  tlie  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  what  ones 
will  bt*ing  the  greatest  returns  for  the  amount  of  capital  and 
labor  expended. 

On  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West  the  farmer  makes  the 
wheat  or  corn  crop  a  specialty,  because  he  finds  the  soil  better 
adapted  to  those  tlmn  to  any  other  crop  he  can  cultivate.  With 
the  Massachusetts  farmer,  generally,  it  is  far  difierent.  There 
are  some  sections,  near  our  largo  cities,  where  the  soil  is  easier 
of  cultivation,  where  it  can  be  highly  manured,  and  where  veg- 
etables can  be  easily  and  with  small  expense  put  into  the 
markets  ;  there  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  find  gardening  far 
moro  profitable  than  to  give  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock, 
or  to  the  cultivation  of  those  crops  that  are  needful  for  their 
support.  But  with  most  farmers  the  grass  crop  is  the  important 
one,  and  the  one  to  which  he  must  devote  a  good  share  of 
attention  if  he  would  succeed  in  his  business. 
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In  considering  this  subject,  there  are  three  important  things 
which  should  receive  attention,  viz. :  the  importance  of  tlie  crop ;  ' 
how  it  caii  be  improved  ;  and  the  best  mode  of.  securing  it. 

Statistics  show  that  the  value  of  the  hay  crop  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1865,  was  $18,195,274,  and  the  value  of  neat  stock,  horses, 
mules,  asses*  and  sheep,  was  919,854,580 ;  so  that  for  every  ' 
dpUar's  worth  of  stock  there  was  less  than  sixty-seven  cents 
worth  of  hay,  which  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  a  small  allowance 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
many  cows  and  oxen  that  are  fed  on  hay  and  other  articles  of 
food  almost  and  many  of  them  the  entire  year.  This  deficiency 
must  be  made  up  |rom  other  articles  of  food,  and  to  a  great 
extent  fl*om  corn  and  the  smaller  grains,  some  part  of  which  are 
raised  in  our  own  State,  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  the 
same  value  of  hay.  But  large  quantities  are  transported  from 
the  South,  and  much  larger  from  tiie  West. 

Taking  into  account  the  number  of  animals  in  Massachusetts 
and  their  value,  which  are  dependent  to  so  great  an  extent  on 
the  hay  crop  for  their  support,  I  think  no  one  will  for  a  monient 
question  its  importance,  or  fail  to  exclaim  that  this  truly  is  an 
important  one,  and  should  receive  a  greater  share  of  attention 
from  the  Massachusetts  farmer  than  heretofore,  and  that  he  will 
not  only  endeavor  to  increase  the  quantity,  but  also  the  quality, 
and  at  the  satne  time  its  value. 

Hay,  for  the  support  of  stock,  is  what  manure  manufactured 
upon  the  farm  is  to  the  farm — the  foundation  of  its  productive- 
ness. It  is  the  chief  food  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  support  of 
our  animals  while  the  earth  is  bound  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  or 
ceases  to  furnish  herbage  to  be  cropped  by  the  animals 
themselves. 

Statistics  show  that  in  ]  865  there  were  in  the  State  682,284 
acres  of  grass  land  mown,  and  that  the  product  was  622,671 
tons;  or  about  1,825  pounds  per  acre,  if  we  take  the  entire 
crop  of  the  year.  This  shows  a  small  yield,  and  far  le&s  than  it 
might  be.  It  was  stated  by  a  member  of  this  Board,  that  a  man 
owning  four  acres  of  grass  land  out  from  it  last  year  twenty- 
eight  tons  of  well  cured  hay.  This  may  seem  a  large  statement, 
but  it  was  further  stated  that  he  kept  fifteen  horses,  and  put  all 
the  manure  made  from  theft  upon  this  piece  of  lilid.    The  crop 
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was  taken  off  throe  times  daring  the  season,  which  shows  what 
can  be  done  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

All  our  grass  land  cannot  be  thus  highly  manured  or  be  made 
to  produce  in  such  large  quantities.  But  with  proper  attention, 
and  improTing  all  the  resources  of  the  farm  for  making  and 
saving  manures,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  doubt  the  quanti^ 
can  be  greatly  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quaKtf 
greatly  imptoved.  One  great  difficulty  arises,  and  that  is  from 
nei^eet.  There  is  a  continual  cropping,  and  nothing  returned 
to  supply  the  waste. 

The  great  law  of  compensation  requires  that  where  there  is  a 
continual  taking  from,  there  should  be  spmething  added,  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Everything  about  tlie  farm  for  ]^nufiM^ 
turing  and  composting  manure,  should  be  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  application  be  made  to  the  grass  lands,  not  however 
to  rob  tlie  other  crops,  but  to  give  this  that  share  of  attention 
which  its  importance  demands. '  It  is  a  common  practice  with 
many,  to  get  wiiat  they  can  from  year  to  year  fit>m  their  grass 
land,  without  doing  anything  to  increase  its  productiveness,  or 
to  restore  its  constant  exhaustion.  If  nothing  else  can  be  done, 
and  the  soil  is  suitaUe  for  it,  let  there  be  applied  yearly,'Or 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  a  small  quantity  of  plaster,  which 
will  riclily  repay  for  the  expenditure.  Wood  ashes,  lime,  w* 
some  other  fertilizer  may  be  applied  with  beneficial  results; 
not,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the  manure  to  be  made  upon  A» 
farm. 

Wet  meadow  lands  are  greatly  improved  by  drainage,  and 
the  application  of  sand,  or  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  further  top* 
dressing  of  manure  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  sprinkling  o(  grass 
seed.  In  this  way  the  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  tbe 
quality  are  greatly  improved.  I  have  known  land  that  did  not 
produce  euougli  to  pay  the  expense,  of  ciitting  the  grass,  that  by 
drainage,  and  the  application  of  sand,  was  brought  under  the 
plough,  and  made  to  be  exceedingly  productive ;  and  some  thai 
was  drained  and  top-dressed  simply,  that  produced  two  boun- 
tiful crops  a  year,  and  also  of  an  excellent  quality.  Let 
farmers  who  have  such  lands  consider  this  subject,  and  apply  to 
practice  what  their  own  good  judgment  dictates. 

When  the  giftss  crop  is  grown,  tKs  question  arises.  What  is 
the  best  time  for  cutting,  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  the 
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crop  ?  bteamed  hay  ia  said  to  be  more  valuable  for  animals. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  nearer  the  hay  is  to  tlie 
grass,  the  more  nutritious  and  valuable  for  food.  It  is  a  com- 
mon reniark,  that  rowen  is  the  most  valuable  hay  for  milch 
cows ;  and  why  ?  BecauseT  it  is  cut  when  tender,  and  possesses 
more  of  the  nutritious  qualities.  This  seems  to  be  ccmdusive 
evidence  that  the  first  crop  (and  on  most  of  the  grass  land  the 
only  one  cut  with  the  scythe,  or  machine,)  should  not  be 
idlowed  to  stand  too  long,  until  it  becomes  tough,  and  woody, 
and  looses  a  great  share  of  its  nutritive  qualities.  It  is  a  com- 
monly received  opinion,  and  probably  a  correct  one,  that  the 
best  time  to  cut  grass  is  when  it  is  in  blossom. 

It  is  evident  tliat  all  qannot  be  cut  at  the  most  suitable  time, 
so  that  it  becomes  the  fetrmer  .to  consider  whether  the  loss  by 
standing  too  long,  will  not  be  greater  than  by  outting'too  early. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  th&t  many  farmers  suffer 
greatly  by  letting  grass  st&nd  too  long,  imtil  it  becomes  tough 
and  wiry,  and  loses  most*  of  its  nutritive  qualities.  Economy 
demands  that  the  work  of  haying  should  be  commenced  in 
season ;  that  a  suitable  amount  of  help  be  pnHHired,  and  the 
work  pushed  forward  with  energy.  With  tlie  mowing  machine, 
tedder  and  Iiorse^rake,  the  work  is  carried  on  with  greater 
ease  and  rapidity,  securing  the  hay  in  many  instances  in 
much  better  condition.  The  hay  should  be  dry  enough  to  keep, 
but  overdrying  proves  injurious,  by  lessening  the  nutritive 
qualities,  and  rendering  it  stiff  and  wiry. 

Great  care  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  need  to  be  brought 
into  requisition  in  order  to  secure  the  crop  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. This  cannot  always  be  done  on  account  of  the  unfavor- 
able condition  of  the  weather,  but  it  should  claim  our  special 
attention.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  different  varieties  of  grass, 
or  the  time  and  mode  of  seeding,  as  these  will  vary  in  different 
localities.  But  if  I  have  said  anything  to  call  attention  more 
particularly  to  this  branch. of  farming,  or  to  quicken  the  ener- 
gies of  any  so  that  they  may  cause  th^ir  lands  to  produce  two 
blades  of  gran  where  but  one  grew  before,  I  shall  be  satisfied^ 
and  feel  that  I  have  contributed  my  mite  to  improve  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Massachusetts. 

NswTON  S.  Hubbard* 
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After  some  discussion,  the  Essay  was  laid  over  for  its  second 
reading  under  the  rule. 
Mr.  Moore  then  submitted  the  following  Report,  upon 

SPECIALTIES  IN  FARMING. 

Tlio  Committee  upon  the  above  subject  submit  the  following 
remarks  upon  it : — 

In  considering  the  best  methods  of  farming,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  economy  with  which  a  crop  can  be  grown  without 
too  great  exhaustion  of  the  soil  must  be  taken  into  account,  for 
herein  partly  consists  good  and  economical  farming. 

Now  it  is  well  understood,  and  does  not  require  an  argument 
even  to  convince  the  public,  that  it  costs  more  in  proportion  to 
produce  one  bushel  of  wheat,  corn  or  other  grains,  or  one  bushel 
of  any  of  the  varieties  of  vegetables,  or  one  box  or  barrel  of  any 
of  the  fruits,  than  it  does  one  thousand  or  more  ;  and  there  is 
also  nearly  the  same  labor  in  cleaning  and  finishing  up  after  a 
small  quantity  as  there  would  be  from  a  large  one.  If  this  prop- 
osition is  true,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  minds  of  your 
Committee,  it  would  follow  as  a  certainty  that  it  would  be  better 
to  produce  a  smaller  number  but  larger  quantities  of  one  or 
more  special  crops,  for  by  that  means  the  cost  would  be  less,  and 
leave  a  larger  margin  for  profit  to  the  grower.  To  use  the 
words  of  one  of  the  ablest  sons  of  Massachusetts,  *^  success  is  a 
duty."  Now,  to  bo  successful,  it  will,  we  think,  be  necessary  to 
direct  the  attention  to  a  less  number  of  the  various  branches  of 
this,  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  business  in  the  world. 

Can  you  exi)ect  any  person,  even  of  great  ability,  to  succeed 
*  and  attain  that  proficiency  in  all  the  different  branches  of  farm- 
ing that  he  otherwise  would  if  his  attention  was  directed  to  a 
few  special  crops  ?  » 

Suppose  a  person  undertakes  to  breed  sheep,  cattle,  horses 
and  swine,  any  of  which,  to  be  successful  in  producing  the  finest 
animals,  requires  a  long  experience,  a  partial  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  or  conformation*  of  the  animals,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  select  proper  animals  for  breeders,  and  a  knowledge  of  feed- 
ing in  all  its  details,  to  be  able  to  rear  the  progeny  to  greatest 
perfection  ;  to  have  a  dairy  for  supplying  the  market  with  milk, 
or  for  tlie  production  of  butter  or  cheese,  which  would  require 
a  different  metliod  of  feeding  to  produce  those  articles  most 
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economicallj  ;  to  grow  all  the  varieties  of  grain,  potatoes  and 
other  roots,  which  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  special 
wants  of  each  of  those  crops,  including  soils,  manures,  varieties 
and  cultivation ;  to  cultivate  the  various  sorts  of  fruits,  the 
production  of  which  in  perfection  requires  that  a  man  be  some- 
thing of  ^  horticulturist ;  and  to  attempt  market  gardening, 
which  is  really  a  full  trade  in  itself. 

Now  to  be  able  to  do  all  the  foregoing  to  perfection  would 
require  more  energy  and  brains  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man*; 
and  we  should  at  once  decide  that  no  one  could  do  all  that  we 
have  mentioned,  and  do  them  well,  or  could  attain  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  should  be  our  constant  aim. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  it  was  found  necessary,  a  long  time  ago, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  skilful,  to  divide  the  subject  into 
many  trades.  And  successful  manufacturers  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  sul>divide  still  more,  as  by  that  means  their  work- 
men can  attain  a  greater  proficiency  in  their  business,  and  do  it 
better  and  more  economically.  This  the  chairman  of  your 
committee  found  well  illustrated  in  a  recent  visit  to  an  extensive 
machine  shop,  where,  in  the  making  of  a  simple  cotton  spindle, 
one  man  forges,  another  fits,  and  still  another  grinds  it,  so  that 
each  spindle  goes  through  at  least  three  hands  before  it  is  set 
up  in  the  spinning  frame. 

Now  we  claim  that  the  business  of  farming  is  at  least  as 
extensive,  varied,  and  requires  as  much  skill  for  success  as  the 
mechanic  arts.  In  the  latter  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  so 
divide  the  business  that  a  man  may  become  master  of  one 
branch.  Should  we  not  follow  their  example,  and  devote  our 
time  and  attention  to  fewer  branches  of  our  business,  and 
thereby  master  some  particular  branches  and  make  them  a 
specialty  ? 

As  another  illustration,  we  will  take  the  cabinet-maker,  who 
undertakes  to  make  a  chest  or  bureau ;  he  measures  and  cuts 
his  lumber,  planes  and  fits  the  pieces,  puts  them  together  and 
completes  his  work.  This  is  a  certain  amount  of  skill  applied 
to  the  raw  material,  and  will  produce  a  certain  result,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  applied ;  there  is  no  element  to  step  between 
and  prevent  it. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  farmer  ?  Can  he  measure  the  amount 
of  rain  he  desires  for  his  crops  and  have  it  from  the  clouds  and 
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no  more,  control  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  the  quantity  of 
sunshine,  wind,  and  the  length  of  the  season  to  mature  his 
crops  ?  Certainly  lie  cannot.  He  can  only  bring  into  use  hb 
long  experience  and  observation.  He  does  some  brain  work, 
and  the  result  is,  if  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  some  crops,  and 
has  studied  their  habits  and  particular  wants,  has  indeed 
mastered  his  subject  with  those  particular  crops,  he  will  suc- 
ceed :  but  if  he  undertakes  to  dabble  in  erery  branch  of  farm- 
ing, he  will  not  be  likely  to  attain  any  great  skill  in  producing 
any  particular  crop. 

How  is  it  in  the  professions?  Does  any  one  succeed  and 
become  eminent  until  he  has  devoted  almost  his  entire  energies 
to  his  particular  business  ?  Certainly  not.  Such  application  is 
required  to  make  Choates,  Jacksons  and .  Beechers,  who,  if 
they  had  undertaken  all  of  the  professions,  very  likely  would 
not  have  attained  much  eminence  in  either.  * 

Husbandry,  like  mechanic  arts,  means  many  trades  combined 
under  one  name,  too  many  for  any  one  man  to  perfectly  master; 
therefore,  let  him  give  his  attention  to  some  few  branches  as  a 
specialty. 

When  we  desire  information  about'  any  particular  crop,  to 
whom  do  Ve  go  to  get  it  ?  Why,  certainly  to  the  man  who  has 
studied  its  habits  and  wants,  and  made  it  a  specialty.  Who 
8uc<;eeds  the  best  with  any  particular  crop  ?  Is  it  not  the  man 
who  raises  it  largely,  and  gives  his  attention  to  it,  who  knoirs 
its  habits,  and  how  to  grow  it  ? 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  popular  to  advocate  mixed 
farming,  or  in  other  words  to  raise  a  little  of  everything,  which 
oftentimes  in  its  results,  means  not  much  of  anything.  We  are 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  better  to.  raise  a  smaller  number  of 
crops,  and  those  in  larger  quantities.  We  find  in  all  farming 
there  must  be  some  leading  articles  to  sell,  for  money  must  be 
had  to  pay  for  labor,  groceries  and  other  articles,  and  that  can 
be  got  more  readily  where  some  crop  is  grown  largely  for  that 
purpose.  And  therefore  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  quicker  our  farmers  devote  their  attention  to  a  few  leading 
articles,  studying  their  habits  and  wants  thoroughly,  and  mak- 
ing them  a  specialty,  the  better  and  more  successful  will  they 
be  individually  as  farmers.  John  B.  Moobe. 

Ayebt  p.  Sladb. 
Chas.  C.  SewaiI. 
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The  Report  was  laid  over,  under  the  role. 

Mr.  King,  from  the  committee  on  the  connection  of  the 
Board  with  the  Agricultural  College,  submitted  the  following : 

Whereas  J  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  desires  by 
all  means  in  its  power,'  to  secure  to  the  people  such  an 
agricultural  education  as  will  enaUe  them  to  develop  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  it  desires 
especially  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Agricidtural  College, 
and  insure  its  success ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  Charles  L.  Flint,  the  Secretary  of  this  Board, 
be  authorized  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  or  to  discharge  such  duties  connected  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  at  that  institution  as  the  trustees  may 
assign  to  him :  providedy  that  such  services. do  not  conflict  with 
his  duties  as  Secretary  aforesaid. 

Resolvedj  That  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  this  Board,  to 
hold  one  meeting  annually  during  the  summer,  at  the  college. 

Resolved^  That  such  portions  of  the  library  at  the  Secretary's 
office,  as  may  be  useful  to  the  students  and  are  not  required  in 
Boston  by  the  Secretary  for  his  own  use,  be  transferred  to  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  that  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Charles  L. 
Flint  and  Levi  Stockbridge,  be  a  committee  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  library  shall  be  removed. 

The  Secretary  is  instructed  to  certify  a  copy  of  the  Resolves 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College.  « 

This  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  Lee,  then  submitted  the  following  Report,  upon 

APPLE  CULTURE. 

Fruit  is  so  comprehensive  a  term,  and  an  essay  0]\  fruit  must 
either  be  bo  general  in  its  statements  or  so  lengthy  in  its  details, 
that  the  Committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  intrusted  for  inves- 
tigation have  ventured  to  confine  their  attention  to  that  repre- 
sentative fruit,  the  apple.  By  this  neglect  of  the  other  fruits 
we  intend  no  disparagement  to  them.  We  love  a  buttery  pear 
and  a  fragrant  peacti,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  and  the  smaller 
fVuits  are  always  welcome  at  our  table,  and  we  regret  that  our 
time  will  not  allow  us  to  -pay  our  respects  to  them  all ;  but  for 
the  present  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  king  of  the 
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fruits,  the  apple.    As  bread  is  the  standard  among  articles  of 
diet,  so  the  apple  is  the  standard  among  fruits.    Other  fruits  are 
good  in  their  season,  but  their  season  is  comparatively  short 
The  apple  lasts  through  the  year,  the  Roxbury  Russet  often  lin- 
gering with  us  till  tlie  early  harvest  puts  on  the  yellow  tinge  of 
maturity.    True,  for  the  past  four  years  the  apple  crop  in  New 
England  has  partly  failed  ;  but  this  failure  is  the  consequence 
of  causes  which  are  temporary,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
promise  that  '^  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world,"  is  as  applicable  to  fruits  as  to  grains.     Without 
stopping  to  discuss  the  causes  of  failure,  we  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  preponderance  of  testimony  of  the  keenest  observers 
favors  the  belief  that  the  severe  droughts  of  1864-5-6  so  robbed 
the  apple-tree  of  its  juices  that  it  failed  to  perfect  the  fruit ; 
and  so  much  was  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  trees  affected  by 
these  successive  dry  seasons,  that  the  wet  summer  of  1867  found 
them  too  feeble  to  bring  forth  much  fruit,  or  even  to  blossom 
freely,  though  the  health  of  the  trees  improved  greatly  under  its 
moist  skies.    We  make  no  pretensions  to  the  ken  of  prophets,  but 
we  confidently  expect  another  year  will  witness  a  bountiful  crop 
of  apples.    The  loss  to  the  orchardist  during  these  barren  years 
has,  however,  not  been  so  great  as  might  bo  supposed.    Witli 
apples  at  five  and  six  dollars  per  barrel,  and  cider  at  eight  and 
ten  dollars,  the  producer  has  little  cause  for  complaint,  though 
he  harvests  only  half  a  crop.    The  little,  knotty,  refuse  apples 
commanded  a  higher  price  for  the  manufacture  of  cider  the  past 
autumn  than  was  paid  for  good  dessert  fruit  in  the  years  of  plenty. 

OLD  ORCHARDS. 

The  first  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  reno- 
vation of  the  old  orchards,  planted  by  our  fathers,  some  thirty, 
some  sixty  and  some  an  hundred  years  since.  Such  orchards 
may  be  seen  all  through  New  England,  with*  ugly,  dead  branches 
projecting  out  here  and  there,  with  trunks  moss-bound  and  often 
rotten  at  the  core,  apparently  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and 
certainly  a  deformity  to  the  landscape.  The  question  is,  Shall 
we  dig  about  and  dung  them  or  cut  them  down  ?  Tliis  question 
does  not  admit  an  answer  of  universal  application.  Though  we 
cannot  put  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  we  may  put  a  new 
head  on  an  old  apple-tree ;   but  whether  it  will  pay  or  not 
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depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  apples,  the  condition  of  the 
tre^s  and  their  former  culture.  If  the  orchard  is  one  of  grafted 
fruit,  that  has  been  well  cared  for  and  still  shows  manifest  signs 
of  decadence,  it  may  as  well  be  consigned  to  the  woodhouse. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  grafted  fruit,  in  elaborating  its  large 
size  and  delicate  flavor,  makes  large  drafts  both  on  the  tree  and 
soil,  and  therefore  sooner  exhausts  the  energies  of  both.  Like 
the  rou^  whose  vital  powers  have  been  exhausted  by  a  life  of 
wanton  pleasure,  when  once  the  constitution  gives  way,  no  med- 
icine can  restore  it.  The  native  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
having  been  thus  exhausted,  have^  even  in  their  dilapidated  con- 
dition, a  reserve  of  constitutional  force,  and  may  be. rejuvenated, 
by  pruning,  grafting  and  tillage,  so  as  to  pay  well  for  the 
expense.  A  new  top  can  as  easily  be  put  on  an  apple-tree  as  a 
new  covering  on  an  old  umbrella.  We  have  only  to  cut  away 
the  old,  decaying  branches  and  let  some  of  the  most  vigorous 
suckers  take  their  place.  These  suckers  furnish  just  the  riglit 
stocks  for  grafting,  caro  being  always  taken  to  leave  sufficient 
branches  to  furnish  breathing  apparatus  for  the  tree.  At  the 
same  time  the  old  branches  are  lopped  off,  the  trunk  should  be 
thoroughly  scraped  with  a  hoe,  the  suckdrs  around  the  roots 
removed,  and  the  whole  tree  washed  with  strong  soapsuds.  We 
have  found  soft  soap  as  acceptable  to  trees  as  to  men.  We  have 
sometimes  used  the  pure  article,  and  have  never  known  any 
damage  arise  from  its  usd  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees  ;  but  our 
more  common  practice  has  been  to  dilute  the  soap  with  half 
water.  The  effect  of  soapsuds  on  a  tree  is  much  the  same  as  on 
a  dirty  urchin's  face.  As  the  unkempt  and  unwashed  l)oy  is 
hardly  recognized  after  a  thorough  scouring,  so  the  washed  tree 
puts  on  an  entirely  different  look.  The  bark  becomes  smooth 
and  glossy,  and  is  no  longer  the  home  of  insects  which  formerly 
preyed  upon  the  juices  of  the  tree,  but  performs  its  designated 
office  of  aiding  the  leaves  in  their  inspirations  and  expirations. 
The  bark  has  much  the  same  relation  to  tfie  tree  that  the  skin 
has  to  the  animal.  As  we  do  not  expect  an  animal  to  thrive,  the 
pores  of  whose  skin  are  stopped  by' dirt,  scabs  and  vermin, 
neither  must  wq  expect  a  vigorous  tree  when  the  bark  is  scaly 
and  full  of  cocoons  and  insects.  If  the  soap  is  applied  so  freely 
as  to  run  down  among  the  roots,  it  will  not  be  lost.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  stimulants  that  can  be  given  to  these  roots,  and  acts  on 
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them  as  beneficially  as  the  wine  recommended  to  Timothy  ^^  for 
his  often  infirmities/'    We  have  sometimes  seen  whitewashing 
recommended  for  apple-trees,  but  we  should  as  soon  think  of 
whitewashing  a  man.    Lime  may  destroy  some  insects,  but  it 
stops  the  pores  of  the  bark  and  deranges  its  respiratory  func- 
tions, and  must  induce  disease.    We  have  found  the  latter  part 
of  May  or  the  first  of  June  the  most  propitious  season  for  apply- 
ing the  soap,  as  at  this  time  the  bark  lice  are  just  being  hatched 
out  and  are  destroyed  most  effectually.    The  beetle,  also,  which 
lays  the  eggs  for  that  terrible  pest  of  the  apple-tree,  the  borer, 
is  at  this  season  prowling  about  seeking  where  he  may  puncture 
a  nest  for  his  ovum,  and  turns  up  his  nose  in  disgust  at  the  vil- 
lanous  smell  of  soft  soap.    If  by  chance  the  eggs  are  already 
deposited  when  the  soap  is  applied,  their  vitality  is  destroyed. 
We  have  never  been  troubled  with  the  bark  louse  nor  with  the 
borer  when  we  have  thoroughly  soaked  our  trees,  and  at  the 
proper  time.    If  the  bark  lice  are  not  totally  destroyed  by  the 
washing  in  May,  a  second  crop  is  hatched  out  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  another  washing  at  this  time  may  be  necessary. 

Some  recommend  ploughing  an  old  orchard  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  disease  of  its  old  age,  and  we  grant  that  the 
first  year  after  an  orchard  is  ploughed,  it  generally  bears  well, 
but  it  is  like  the  flickering  of  a  Bimp  just  before  it  is  extin- 
guished. Our  observation  has  been  that  the  ploughing  of  an 
old  orchard  does  not  give  it  permanent  vigor.  The  severe  root- 
pruning  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  action  of  the  plough, 
induces  the  formation  of  fruit-buds,  and  a  large  crop  of  froit 
follows  for  one  and  possibly  for  two  years,  but  the  trees  muti-  < 
lated  in  their  roots,  are  soon  exhausted  by  over-production,  and 
speedily  decay.  The  plough  is  a  rude  instrument  for  root- 
pruning.  As  Ik  Marvel  says,  ^^  It  makes  butcher  work  where 
nice  surgery  is  demanded."  The  suggestion  of  Holy  Writ,  to 
dig  about  and  dung  the  trees,  is  far  preferable.  This  "  nice 
surgery  "  is  more  expensive,  but  whatever  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  well. 

Some  form  of  manure  is  absolutely  essential  for  rejuvenating 
an  old  orchard.  A  tree  cannot,  like  an  animal,  rove  around  in 
search  of  food.  It  does  indeed  send  out  innumerable  little 
rootlets,  and  they  are  most  diligent  foragers,  but  their  range  is 
limited,  and  foraging  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  in  the  same 
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locality  finally  becomos  poor  picking,  unless  the  soil  is  often 
replenished  with  the  food  which  the  tree  may  need.  In  a  state 
of  nature  this  supply  of  food  is  furnished  in  a  good  measure 
from  the  tree  itself,  in  the  decaying  leaves  and  fruit ;  but  if  we 
carry  this  fruit  to  the  cellar  and  carefully  clear  the  ground  of 
the  leaves,  it  is  robbery,  unless  we  return  some  equivalent  in 
the  shape  of  compost.  What  this  compost  should  be  must  be 
determined  in  part  by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  An  universal 
panacea  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  either  in  medicine  or 
agriculture,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  wood  ashes 
contain  most  of  the  ingredients  which  apple-trees  require. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  compost  made  of  one  part  ashes  and  three 
parts  muck,  has  answered  a  good  purpose  in  our  bwn  orchard. 
Some  soils  might  require  an  addition  of  more  lime  than  is 
found  in  wood  ashes,  and  in  such  case  if  the  refuse  plastering 
from  old  houses  can  be  added  to  the  compost  heap  it  will 
prove  a  benefit  as  well  as  an  addition.  Many  of  our  old 
orchards  are  doubtless  past  recovery.  Neglect  and  old  age 
have  so  reduced  their  vigor,  that  no  medicine  will  avail  for 
their  restoration.  Good  nursing  will,  however,  do  more  for 
these  old  settlers  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose.  We  know  of 
an  old  orchard  in  one  of  our  mountain  towns,  how  old  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  looked  old  to  our  youthful  eyes  some  forty 
years  ago,  that  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  made  to 
produce  very  fair  crops  of  good  fruit.  The  original  trees  were 
chance  seedlings,  planted  by  one  of  the  good  clergymen  of  the 
olden  time,  probably  with  a  view  of  furnishing  a  little  cider  for 
himself  and  guests,  for  not  one  tree  in  twenty  furnished  any 
fruit  fit  for  dessert.  When  this  orchard  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Lieut  Gov.  Hull,  he  dug  around  the  trees, 
dumped  a  load  of  chip  manure  around  each  tree,  gave  them  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  leached  ashes,  pruned  and  grafted,  planted 
potatoes  around  each  tree  in  a  circle  of  some  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  so  as  to  insure  a  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  some  ):eturn 
for  his  labor,  and  the  result  was  not  only  a  lavge  yield  of  pota- 
toes, but  the  rejuvenation  of  tlie  trees,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  tliat  had  ever  been  raised  in  the  town. 
But  we  cannot  depend  upon  our  old  orchards  forever.  This 
would  be  as  unwise  as  depending  upon  our  Shaker  brethren  ^'  to 
multiply  and  replenish  and  fill  the  earth."    There  is  a  limit  to 
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tlie  producing  energy  of  trees,  howerer  well  cared  for,  and  we 
must  resort  to  planting 

TOUNG  ORCHARDS. 

Where  shall  we  plant  them  is  the  first  question.    We  answer 
briefly,  in  a  good  soil  and  a  sheltered  situation.     The  apple  is 
hardy,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  adapting  itself  to  any  soil  and 
situation,  is  never  ^^staky,"  but  puts  forth  its  best  energies 
wherever  planted.     We  have  admired  sometimes  seeing  the 
seedling  apple-trees  struggling  for  existence  among  the  rocks, 
or  by  the  side  of  the  road,  browsed  upon  by  the  straying  cattle, 
but  never  saying  *'  die."     It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  apple  has  no  choice  of  location.    There  is  a  congenial 
home  for  the  apple  as  well  as  for  man.     Whatever  soil  will  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  com,  will  also  produce  a  good  crop  of 
apples ;  but  as  the  roots  of  trees  penetrate  much  more  deeply 
ilian  those  of  corn,  it  will  generally  be  found  expedient  to 
underdrain  most  of  our  sites  for  the  orchard,  certainly  if  the 
subsoil  is  of  a  cold,  clayey  nature.    We  were  so  unfortunate, 
some  twenty  years  since,  as  to  have  a  railroad  laid  out  through 
a  young  orchard,  just  coming  into  bearing  condition.    The  soil 
•    was  of  a  gravelly  nature,  and  on  removing  the  trees  and  espec- 
ially on  removing  the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  road,  we  were 
surprised  to  see  the  depth  to  which  the  roots  ran.    They  were 
luxuriating  at  the  depth  of  six  and  eight  feet.    In  a  clay  soil 
they  might  not  have  penetrated  so  deeply,  but  they  should 
certainly  have  the  liberty  of  wandering  whither  they  please. 
We  have  read  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  placing  a  flat  stone 
under  his  apple-trees,  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  rich 
surface  soil,  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  ^^  the  freedom  of 
the  will,"  and  we  doubt  not,  when   the  roots  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  stone,  they  turned  downward  in  search  of 
moisture  and  nourishment.    Certainly  here  in  New  England 
we  have  little  occasion  for  planting  stones  when  we  plant  our 
apple-trees,  but  have  need  rather  to  remove  every  obstruction 
to  the  free  wandering  of  the  roots.    There  is  very  little  of  our 
New  England  soil  that  will  not  be  benefited  by  a  liberal  applica- . 
tion  of  manure,  before  an  orchard  is  planted  upon  it.    Some  of 
our  western  fruit-growers  complain  that  their  soil  is  so  rich 
naturally,  that  their  trees  luxuriate  in  a  growth  of  wood  and 
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foliage  to  the  exclusion  of  fruit ;  but  we  bear  of  no  such  coin- 
plaint  at  tbe  East.  The  site  for  an  orchard  should  be  deeply 
ploughed  either*  with  a  Michigan  or  subsoil  plough,  and  the 
manure  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  before  the  trees 
are  planted.  No  subsequent  culture  will  atone  for  the  want  of 
this  previous  preparation.  The  balance  of  testimony  is  in  favor 
of  keeping  the  orchard  under  the  plough  for  a  few  years,  either 
letting  it  lie  fallow  or  raising  root  crops,  but  no  grain.  This 
has  been  our  practice  generally,  but  we  have  tried  keeping  one 
orchard  in  grass,  digging  around  the  trees  occasionally  with  a 
spade,  and  top-dressing  the  grass  annually,  and  the  experiment 
has  succeeded  beyond  our  expectation.  The  trees  may  not 
grow  80  rapidly  nor  come  into  bearing  so  early  as  where  the 
land  is  ploughed,  but  the  trees  are  yery  healthy  and  have 
produced  as  generously  as  other  orchards,  though  we  have  not 
failed  of  cutting  two  crops  of  grass  annually  from  the. same 
land.  When  so  much  is  taken  from  the  soil,  generous  returns 
must  be  made.  If  we  cannot  get  something  for  nothing,  we 
certainly  ought  not  to  expect  two  somethings  for  a  cipher. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

How  we  shall  plant  our  trees,  is  well  answered  by  that  poet 
of  nature,  Bryant : — 

"  Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade ; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made ; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 
And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle  sheet : 
So  plant  we  the  apple-tree.** 

Transplanting  is  trying  to  the  constitution  of  trees,  however 
carefully  "  we  sift  the  dark  mould ;  **  but  in  the  rough  manner 
it  is  usually  performed,  tfie  trees  have  much  occasion  to  say, 
"  spare  us  from  our  friends.**  Our  radical  reformers  do  not 
»  uproot  society  more  cruelly  than  some  rude  hands  transplant 
trees.  They  seem  to  forget  that  a  tree  is  a  thing  of  life,  that 
the  rootlets  are  tender  as  '^  infants'  feet,"  and  that  every  mutila- 
tion of  the  trunk  is  as  bad  for  the  tree  as  phlebotomy  ever  was 
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for  man.  The  secret  of  transplanting  is  to  handle  the  young 
trees  as  carefully  as  we  do  sleeping  infaixts,  and  they  (the  trees,) 
can  be  put  from  one  bed  into  another  without  knowing  it. 
Their  new  bed  should  be  made  wide  and  deep,  and  if  the  slats 
are  made  of  old  ribs  and  other  bones,  all  the  better.  Over  these 
bones  the  soft  mould  should  be  sprinkled,  and  if  the  roots  are 
carefully  laid  upon  this  and  well  tucked  up  with  surface  soil, 
our  word  for  it,  the  trees  will  grow  like  willows  of  the  brook. 

YABIETIES. 

Of  the  thousands  of  varieties  of  apple-trees  in  the  catalogues 
of  our  nurserymen,  which  shall  we  select  for  a  New  England 
orchard  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  vary  somewhat 
with  circumstances.  The  theory  generally  has  been  that  winter 
fruit  paid  much  better  than  summer ;  but  if  a  sufficient  market 
is  near  by,  our  experience  is  in  favor  of  cultivating  a  due  pro- 
portion of  summer  apples ;  and  whether  near  to  or  remote  from 
a  market,  enough  Early  Harvests,  Red  Astrachans  and  Early 
Sweet  Boughs  should  be  raised  for  family  use.  In  the  bilious 
dog-days  of  July  and  August,  nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the 
stomach  than  the  acid  of  the  apple.  It  is  cheaper  than  pills 
and  powders,  and  (begging  pardon  of  the  doctors  on  the  Board,) 
far  more  effectual.  A  quarter  of  a  century  since  some  city 
cousins  were  making  us  a  summer  visit,  and  very  naturally 
wanted  some  apples,  and  we  scoured  the  home  orchard  and 
neighboring  orchards  in  vain  for  some  palatable  fruit,  and  we 
resolved  that  another  decade  should  not  find  us  in  this  destitute 
condition.  It  was  a  mistake  of  our  fathers  that  apples  in  the 
summer  were  unhealthy.  On  flie  contrary,  ripe,  juicy  fruit  is 
never  more  healthful  than  in  the  warm  season  ;  and  that  nature 
craves  it  is  manifest  from  the  multitudes  of  lawless  boys  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  men,  that  are  so  eager  to  club  the  trees  as  soon 
as  the  fruit,  by  its  tinge  of  red  or  gold,  shows  signs  of  matu- 
rity. Tlie  market  demand  for  fruit  at  this  season  has  also 
greatly  increased,  so  that  we  are  inclmed  to  think  a  good  sprmk- 
ling  of  early  apples  in  the  orchard  will  be  found  profitable. 

For  autumn  use,  the  Early  Strawberry,  (Golden  Sweet,  Grar- 
enstein,  Fall  Pearmain,  Porter,  Fameuso  and  Fall  Pippen  we 
have  found  to  thrive  well,  and  are  essential  in  every  well- 
appointed  orchard.    To  the  above  named  dessei't  fruits  we  wish 
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to  add  the  Drap  d'Or,  as  a  cooking  apple  of  the  most  hardy  and 
productive  kind.  Daring  these  late  years  of  barrenness  the 
Drap  d'Or  has  never  failed  to  yield  bountifully,  and  the  Dutch 
Mignonne  has  been  like  unto  it.  The  trees  of  both  these  sorts 
seem  to  possess  a  constitutional  vigor  that  enables  them  to  bear 
fruit  even  in  unpropitious  seasons. 

The  name  of  good  winter  apples  is  legion,  for  they  are  many. 
We  put  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  first,  as  the  tree  is  vigorous, 
produces  an  abundant  crop  annually,  and  not  biennially,  as  does 
the  Baldwin,  and  the  fruit,  both  for  the  dessert  and  cooking,  if 
not  first-rate,  falls  but  little  short  of  it.  The  Spitzenberg  has  a 
far  higher  flavor,  and  for  cooking  is  No.  1,  but  is  too  hard  and 
indigestible  for  a  dessert  fruit,  and  the  tree  has  not  so  vigorous 
a  constitution  as  to  warrant  planting  it  in  large  quantity.  The 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  is  excellent,  but  we  are  not  ready  to 
yield  it  the  title  of  Nonsuch  if  that  title  means  none  so  good. 
The  Yellow  Belle  Flower  is  also  excellent,  if  planted  in  a  sandy 
soil.  The  Nortliern  Spy  is  a  great  accession  to  our  winter 
fruits,  as  it  is  a  crisp,  well-flavored  fruit,  good  in  January,  is 
a  late  keeper,  and  the  tree  seems  hardy ;  but  with  us  the  fruit 
has  not  been  uniform,  some  specimens  being  large  and  fair  and 
others  small.  The  King  of  Tompkins  County  also  promises 
well,  but  we  have  not  tried  sufficiently  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence upon  its  character.  '^  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  ^'  among  apples  as  well  as  among  men.  We  are  aware 
that  we  have  left  out  the  Roxbury  Russet,  Tolman  Sweet  and 
many  other  winter  apples  in  the  above  list ;  but  time  would  fail 
us  to  notice  all  that  deserve  honorable  mention. 

We  desire  to  add  a  word  about  the  preservation  of  apples, 
and  their  conversion  into  that  much  abused,  but  when  taken 
temperately,  most  healthful  beverage,  cider,  but  we  fear  we 
have  already  transgressed  our  limits.  We  must  however 
express  our  hbnest  convictions  that  the  manufacture  of  cider  is 
worthy  of  a  more  careful  consideration  by  the  farming  commu- 
nity than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  juice  of  the  apple  is 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  beverage  little  if  any  inferior 
to  that  manufactured  from  the  grape.  The  aroma  of  cider  is 
not  equal  to  wine,  but  the  acid  is  congenial  to  most  stomachs, 
and  is  a  great  promoter  of  digestion,  and  so  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  we  place  cider  above  wine.    When  the  price  was 
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one  and  tvo  dollars  a  barrel,  much  care  in  its  manufactare  for 
a  market  was  not  justified,  but  now  that  the  price  is  quadrupled, 
we  hope  to  see  unripe  and  rotten  apples  rejected  from  the 
pile  wliich  is  to  be  ground  for  cider,  and  the  use  of  musty 
straw  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  musty  barrel  has  also  been 
tolerated  equally  with  the  musty  straw.  Let  the  principles  of 
cider  manufacture  be  studied  as  carefully  as  the  principl<^  of 
manufacturing  wine — and  thej  are  nearly  identical — and  this 
branch  of  farming  will  take  rank  where  it  deserves. 

For  the  Committee, 

Alexander  Hyde,  Chairman. 

The  Essay  having  been  read  and  discussed,  was  laid  over. 
Mr.  Birnie  presented  his  Report  as  delegate  to  the  Middlesex 
North  Society,  which  was  read  and  accepted. 
Mr.  Porter  presented  the  following  Essaj,  on 

DRAINAGE. 

The  practice  of  draining  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country, 
yet  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
very  important  part  of  our  agricultural  operations.  Thousands 
of  acres  in  New  England  still  remain  unproductive,  for  the  want 
of  thorough  draining. 

In  the  management  of  soils  it  is  necessary  to  their  fertility  to 
cause  tlie  rain  water  falling  upon  the  surface  to  filtrate  equally 
and  readily  to  a  proper  depth,  and  to  convey  it  away  without 
allowing  it  to  accumulate  there.  This  is  the  object  of  draining. 
And  it  is  accomplished  in  case  of  stiff  soils,  by  causing  the  clay 
to  shrink  and  become  pe];vious  through  the  joint  action  of  the 
drains  and  evaporation,  and  in  other  wet  soils  merely  by  carry- 
ing off  the  surplus  water  below,  thus  enabling  the  quantity 
added  above  to  penetrate  regularly  downward.  When  this 
result  is  attained,  all  other  necessary  improvements  may  be 
successfully  carried  out  and  the  most  profitable  system  of 
cropping  adopted.  A  saving  of  seed,  labor  and  manure  will 
then  be  effected,  and  the  numerous  advantages  arising  from  a 
dry  and  more  friable  soil  will  be  secured. 

The  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  various  operations,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  to  which  such  operations  are  appli- 
cable, would  be  made  plain  if  the  principles  upon  which  tlio 
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success  of  each  operation  depends  were  understood.  The 
merits  of  subsoiling  or  deep  ploughing,  for  instance,  are  often 
argued  without  reference  to  any  principle  whatever,  and 
erroneous  conclusions  are  no  doubt  frequently  formed  in  conse- 
quence. Whereas,  if  the  data  necessary  to  lead  to  a  correct 
view  of  the  subject  were  examined,  it  would  be  observed  that 
all  soils  liable  to  become  too  firm,  require  perhaps  the  applica- 
tion of  all  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  farmer,  to  keep 
them  opeii  and  to  bring  and  return  all  their  parts  to  the 
required  depth  under  the  influence  of  air  and  water. 

The  great  object  of  draining  and  other  improvements,  is  to 
promote  fertility  ;  and  subsoiling,  and  deep  and  perfect  mixing 
and  comminution  of  the  surface  soil  must,  as  auxiliaries  to 
thorough  draining,  be  highly  beneficial.  If  tliese  prove  inade- 
quate, other  means,  such  as  the  admixture  of  matter,  will  be 
required  in  addition. 

If  the  soil  is  light  and  naturally  porous,  all  its  parts  must 
be  already  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  air  and  water, 
and  it  possesses  the  advantages  which  subsoiling  and  deep 
tillage  are  calculated  to  confer.  These  operations  would, 
therefore,  be  likely  to  prove  less  beneficial  than  in  the  case  of 
stifier  soils. 

Many  soils,  though  absorbent  in  their  natural  state,  are  much 
benefited  by  deep  ploughing  or  subsoiling,  especially  when 

r 

green  crops  are  to  be  grown,  so  that  the  ready  filtration  of 
water  through  them  without  draining  is  not  an  unerring  test, 
as  everything  depends  upon  their  nature,  specific  gravity,  their 
locality,  and  the  system  of  cropping  and  management.  It  is 
certain  that  some  light  soils  require  no  deep  stirring  to  keep 
them  open,  or  to  bring  them  into  their  utmost  state  of  produc- 
tiveness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  often  require  compression 
and  careful  management  to  make  and  keep  them  sufiiciently 
firm ;  hence  a  heavy  dressing  of  clay  or  marl  which  assists  in 
consolidating  them  and  increases  their  capacity  for  retaining 
water,  as  well  as  in  supplying  inorganic  matter  in  which  they 
are  deficient,  is  often  found  to  contribute  greatly  to  their 
fertility,  and  to  enable  crops  to  be  grown  urpon  them,  for  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  unsuitable.  Thorough  drain- 
ing, however,  by  which  the  soil  can  be  made  perfectly  absorbent 
and  dry  throughout,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  any 
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other  method,  or  than  all  other  methods  combined,  as  tiie 
necessary  improvements  can  in  most  instances  be  effected  by  it 
alone. 

This  mode  of  draining  has  already  been  productive  of 
.immense  advantage  in  those  districts  where  it  is  generally 
applied,  and  on  its  extension  and  perfection  the  future  success 
of  farming  in  many  places  depends.  Hence  the  importance  not 
only  of  thorough  draining  being  undertaken  on  all  wet  soils, 
but  80  as  to  make  it  fully  and  permanently  equal  to  the  purpose. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  draining  is  to  procure  an 
outfall  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  drains  at  any  season. 
Without  this  they  must  be  partially  or  totally  inefficient,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  be  permanent.  In  most  places 
the  only  difficulty  in  providing  an  outfall,  where  one  is  not 
already  provided,  is  the  expense,  which  would  often  be  consid- 
erable. 

Draining,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  commenced  at  tlie 
lowest  part  of  the  ground ;  and  when  the  water  is  effectually 
cleared  away  therefrom  at  all  times,  a  good  outfall  will  be  easily 
obtained  for  the  higher  lands. 

When  the  land  is  level  it  is  important  that  ditches  should  not 
only  be  so  situated  as  to  allow  the  water  to  be  easily  and  nata- 
raJly  brought  into  them  and  readily  carried  off  afterwards,  bat 
that  they  should  be  cut  to  a  regular  inclination  in  tlie  bottom, 
and  their  width  suited  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  conveyed. 
The  main  ditches  should  be  as  straight  as  possible.  Every  devi- 
ation from  the  direct  line  increases  the  distance  to  the  outlet 
and  lessens  the  rate  of  inclination. 

Every  portion  of  the  country  appears  to  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  materials  of  some  description  for  draining.  Where 
timber  is  scarce,  stones  are  abundant ;  or,  if  both  are  wanting, 
then  there  generally  is  an  excellent  deposit  of  clay  from  which 
tile  may  be  made.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  under-draining 
will  pay  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  its  construction  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  and  not  uufrequently  the  first 
year  alone,  by  tlie  increased  productiveness. 

It  therefore  behootes  the  farmer  to  consider  well  what  kind  of 
drains  his  present  means  will  justify  him  in  making.  The  dig- 
ging and  filling  will  cost  about  the  same  for  any  kind  except 
tile.    The  difference  in  cost  then  will  depend  upon  the  material 
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employed.  If  stones  are  to  be  hauled  two  or  three  miles,  then 
perhaps  wooden  drains  would  be  cheaper,  and  will  last  five  or  six 
years.  But  if  stones  are  abundant  on  the  field  to  be  under- 
drained,  or  in  the  adjoining  fields,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  matter 
of  economy  to  employ  the  stone,  for  two  reasons.  First,  stone 
will  make  a  drain  which  will  serye  the  object  intended ;  and, 
second,  the  surface  of  the  field  will  be  cleared  of  a  great  nuisance 
and  hindrance  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  cultivation.  Stone 
drains  should  never  be  made  less  than  three  feet  deep  and  one 
foot  wide  at  the  bottom.  Stone  should  be  filled  in  to  the  depth 
of  one  foot  at  least,  and  then  be  covered  with  brush,  straw, 
leaves,  or  some  such  material,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dirt  from 
falling  in  and  filling  up  the  interstices. 

The  manufacture  of  drain  tile  has  of  late  been  very  much  on 
the  increase,  so  that  where  material  for  the  manufacturing  is 
easily  obtained  they  can  be  furnished  at  less  cost  than  stone,  and 
when  laid  down  answer  the  object  sought,  for  perhaps  better  than 
anything.'  The  cost  at  present  is  about  two  dollars  and  a  half 
per  hundred  for  three-inch  tile,  and  less  according  to  the  size. 

There  is  a  new  method  of  making  tile  from  cement  and  gravel 
that  I  think  supersedes  all  others  for  the  main  drain  and  out- 
let. These  are  made  two  feet  in  length,  of  any  sia^p,  perfectly 
round,  and  when  properly  cured  will  last  a  lifetime.  These  are 
better  adapted  for  conveying  ofi*  surplus  water  than  for  drain- 
ing, they  being  not  so  porous  as  those  made  with  clay,  and 
after  being  made  a  suitable  time  become  very  hard,  almost 
like  stone.  The  cost  of  these  at  the  manufactory  is  considera- 
bly more  than  clay  tile,  perhaps  twice  as  much  ;  but  considering 
their  durability,  I  think  them  the  cheapest  for  the  main  drain 
and  outlets. 

Perhaps,  at  this  point,  I  can  better  illustrate  this  subject  by 
giving  an  extract  from  the  experience  of  one  who  has  for  over 
thirty  years  been  intimate  with  all  methods  of  draining.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  At  one  time  esteemed 
a  fanatic  by  his  neighbors,  he  has  come  of  late  years  to  be  gen- 
orally  known  as  the  father  of  tile-drainage  in  America.  After 
over  thirty  years  of  precept  and  twenty  of  example,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  favorite  theory  fully  accepted,  and  to 
some  extent  practically  applied  throughout  the  coimtry.  Mr* 
Johnston  is  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  this  country  over  forty 
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years  ago,  and  purchased  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  on  the 
easterly  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  a  short  distance  from  Grcneva. 

With  the  pertinacity  of  his  nation,  he  stayed  just  where  he 
settled,  through  ill  fortune  and  prosperity,  wisely  concluding 
ttvat,  by  always  bettering  his  farm,  he  would  better  himself, 
and  make  more  money  in  the  long  run  than  he  could  by  shift- 
ing uneasily  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  sudden  wealth. 
He  was  poor  enough  at  the  commencement ;  but  what  did  that 
matter  to  a  frugal,  industrious,  man,  willing  to  lire  within  his 
means,  and  work  hard  to  increase  them. 

His  farm,  the  first  purchase,  was  one  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  of  land,  well  situated,  but  said  to  be  the  poorest  in  the 
county.  Ho  knew  better  than  that,  however,  for  although  the 
previous  tenant  had  all  but  starved  upon  it,  and  the  neighbors 
told  him  such  would  be  his  fate,  he  had  seen  poorer  land 
forced  to  yield  large  crops  in  the  old  country,  and  so  he  con- 
cluded to  try  the  chances  for  life  or  death.*  The  soil  was  heavy, 
gravelly  clay,  with  a  tenacious  clay  subsoil,  a  perfectly  tight 
reservoir  for  water,  cold,  hard-baked,  and  cropped  down  to 
about  the  last  gasp.  The  magician  commenced  his*  work.  He 
found  in  the  barnyard  a  great  pile  of  manure,  the  accumula- 
tion of  years,  well  rotted.  This  he  put  on  as  much  land  as 
possible,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre,  ploughed  it 
in  deeply,  s6wed  his  grain,  cleaned  out  the  weeds  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  the  land  on  which  he  was  to  starve  gave  him  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  result,  as  usual,  was  attributed  to 
luck,  and  anything  but  the  real  cause.  To  turn  over  such  deep 
furrows  was  sheer  folly,  and  sucii  heavy  dressings  of  manure 
would  not  fail  to  destroy  the  seed.  But  it  didn't ;  and  let  our 
farmers  remember  that  it  never  will,  and  if  they  wish  to  get  rich 
let  them  cut  out  this  article,  read  it  often,  and  follow  the 
example  of  our  Scotch  friend. 

Tliis  system  of  deep  ploughing  and  heavy  manuring,  wrought 
its  result  in  due  time.  Mr.  Johnston,  after  seventeen  years  of 
hard  work,  at  last  found  himself,  ready  to  incur  a  new  debt, 
and  to  commence  laying  tile  drains.  Of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  draining,  he  had  long  been  aware ;  for  he  recol- 
lected that  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  his  grandfather,  a 
thrifty  farmer  in  Scotland,  seeing  the  good  effects  of  some  stone 
drains  laid  down  upon  his  place,  had  said,  ^'  Yerily  the  whole 
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airth  should  be  drained."  This  quaint  saying,  which  needs 
but  little  qualification*,  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
ot  the  boy,  that  was  to  be  tested  by  the  man  to  the  permanent 
benefit  of  his  country.  Without  sufficient  means  himself,  he 
applied  for  a  loan  to  the  bank  of  Geneva,  and  the  president, 
knowing  his  integrity  and  industry,  granted  his  request.  In 
1835  tiles  were  not  made  in  this  country.  So  Mr.  Johnston 
imported  some  as  samples,  and  a  quantity  ^f  the  horse-shoe 
pattern  were  made  in  1838,  in  Waterloo.  There  was  no 
Inachine  for  producing  them,  so  they  were  made  by  hand,  and 
moulded  over  a  stick.  This  slow  and  laborious  process  brought 
their  cost  at  twenty-four  dollars  per  thousand  ;  but  even  at  this 
enormous  price  Mr.  Johnston  determined  to  use  them.  His 
ditches  were  opened  and  his  tile  laid,  and  then  what  sport  for 
his  neighbors.  They  made  fun  of  the  deluded  man  ;  they 
came  and  counselled  with  him,  all  the  while  watching  his  bright 
eye  and  intelligent  face,  for  signs  of  lunacy.  They  went  by 
wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  '^  Aha ! ''  and  one  and  all  said 
he  was  a  consummate  ass  to  put  crockery  under  ground,  and 
bury  his  money  so  fruitlessly.  Poor  Mr.  Johnston !  He  says 
he  really  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  trying  the  new  plan  ;  and 
when  people  riding  past  his  house  would  shout  at  him,  and 
make  contemptuous  signs,  he  was  sore-hearted  and  almost  ready 
to  conceal  his  crime.  But  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  this : 
that  land  which  was  previously  sodden  with  water,  and  utterly 
unfruitful,  in  one  season  was  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  aiid 
the  jeering  skeptics  were  utterly  confounded  that  in  two  crops 
all  his  outlay  for  tiles  and  labor  was  repaid,  and  he  could  start 
afresh  and  drain  more  land.  The  profit  was  so  manifest  as  to 
induce  him  to  extend  his  operations  each  succeeding  year,  and 
so  go  on,  until  1856,  when  the  labor  was  finished,  after  having 
laid  210,000  tiles,  or  more  than  fifty  miles  in  length.  And  the 
fame  of  this  individual  success  going  forth,  one  and  another 
duplicated  his  experiments,  and  were  rewarded  according  to 
their  deserts.  The  horse-shoe  tile  was  used  by  Mr.  Johnston 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  the  only  kind 
to  be  procured  at  first,  and  on  his  hard  subsoil  he  found  them  all 
he  wished  for.  He  has  drains  that  have  been  laid  more  than 
twenty  years  without  needing  repair,  and  are  apparently  as 
efficient  now  as  they  were  when  first  laid. 

84 
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His  ditches  are  dng  only  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  thir- 
teen inches  wide  at  the  top,  sloping  inward  to  the  bottom,  where 
thej  are  just  wide  enough  to  take  the  tile. 

Mr.  Johnston  sajs,  tile-draining  pays  for  itself  in  two  seasons 
sometimes  in  one.  Thus,  in  1847,  he  bought  a  piece  of  ten 
acres,  to  get  an  outlet  for  his  drains.  It  was  a  perfect  quag- 
mire, covered  with  coarse  aquatic  grasses,  and  so  uufruitfal, 
that  it  would  not  give  back  the  seed  sown  upon  it.  In  1848  a 
crop  of  corn  was  taken  from  it,  which  was  measured  and  found 
to  be  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  and  worth  at  that  time,  one 
dollar  per  bushel ;  this  crop  paid  not  only  all  expense  of  drain- 
age, but  the  first  cost  of  the  land.  Another  piece  of  twenty 
acres,  adjoining  the  farm  of  the  late  John  Delafield,  was  wet, 
and  would  never  yield  more  than  ten  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre.  This  was  drained  at  a  great  cost,  of  thirty  dollars  per 
acre.  The  first  crop  after  this  was  eighty-three  bushels  an  acre. 
It  was  weighed  and  measured  by  Mr.  Delafield,  and  the  county 
society  awarded  a  premium  to  Mr.  Johnston.  Eight  acres  and 
some  rods  of  this  land  on  one  side  averaged  ninety-four  bushels, 
or  the  trifling  increase  of  eighty-four  bushels  per  acre,  over 
what  it  would  bear  before  those  insignificant  clay  pipes  were 
buried  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Johnston  says  he  never  saw  one  hundred  acres  in  any 
one  farm,  but  a  portion  of  it  would  pay  for  draining.  Mr. 
Johnston  is  a  hard-working  Scotcli. farmer,  who  commenced  a 
poor  man,  borrowed  money  to  drain'  his  lands,  has  gradually 
extended  his  operations,  and  is  now  at  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
written  to  by  strangers  in  every  State  in  the  Union  for  informa- 
tion, not  only  in  draining  matters,  but  all  cognate  branches  of 
farming.  He  sits  in  his  homestead,  a  veritable  Humboldt,  in  his 
way,  dispensing  information,  cheerfully,  through  our  agricul- 
tural papers  and  to  private  correspondents.  His  opinions  are 
therefore  worth  more  than  tliose  of  a  host  of  theoretical  mea, 

who  write  without  practice. 

• 

Henry  S.  Porter, 

JFbr  the  CammiUee. 

This  Essay  was  read  and  laid  over  under  the  rule,  when  the 
Board  adjourned. 
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FIFTH    DAY. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Mr.  Bibnie,  of  Spring- 
field, ill  the  chair. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  being  held 
at  the  same  time,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was 
voted  to  adjourn  to  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  give  members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend. 

The  Board  again  me^  at  8  o'clock,  when  it  was  Toted  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  legislature,  with  reference  to  the  bounties'  of 
the  agricultural  societies.  Messrs.  Wilder,  Thatcher  and 
Watkins. 

Mr.  Birnie  presented  the  following  Essay,  on 

FALL  AND  SPRING  PLOUGHING. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  soil  and  condition  of  the  farms  of 
Massachusetts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite 
rules  for  ploughing,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  success 
or  failure  of  tlie  crop  depends  very  much  on  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  its  accomplishment.  Much  htt  beeu  said,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  quite  fashionable,  to  recommend  on  all  occasions 
deep  ploughing ;  but  in  mgre  recent  discussions  on  this  subject 
we  notice  that  our  most  successful  farmers  advocate  the  medium 
depth  or  six  to  seven '  inches,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
But  each  cultivator  will  be  governed  by  the  nature  and  condi- 
.  tion  of  bis  own  soil  and  crop.  When  a  greater  depth  than 
seven  inches  is  desired  for  drainage  or  for  some  kind  of  root 
crop,  we  would  recommend  the  subsoil  plough,  rather  than  turn- 
ing the  soil  to  a  greater  depth.  It  is  the  result  of  our  observa- 
tion that  the  roots  of  most  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  New 
England  will  be  found  within  five  inches  of  the  surface ;  the 
tap-roots  of  some  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  for  moisture 
only ;  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  is  obtained  in  the  warm 
surface  soil.  Hence  the  advantage  of  applying  the  manure  as 
near  the  surface,  as  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  it  thoroughly 
with  the  soil ;  manure  buried  eight  to  ten  inches  deep  is  of  very 
little  benefit  to  the  growing  crop.  We  are  aware  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  most  successful  tobacco-growers 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  plough  to  that  depth ;  but  the 
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quantity  of  manure  applied  is  proportionately  largo,  so  that 
there  is  an  abundance  within  five  inches  of  the  surface  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  crop,  and  the  balance  is  brought  to  the  surface 
at  the  next  ploughing.  Their  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  that  differs  very  little  from  the  surface,  except  in  its 
admixture  with  vegetable  matter  and  cultivation. 

In  t)ur  climate,  where  we  have  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring 
to  perform  the  various  operations  of  carting  out  the  winter  accu- 
mulation of  manure,  ploughing  and  preparing  the  land  for  the 
crop,  planting,  sowing,  £c.,  it  is  very  desirable  to  do  as  much  in 
the  autumn  as  possible  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  those  few 
.  exceedingly  busy  weeks.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we 
would  i^commeud  to  every  New  England  farmer  to  do  as  much 
of  his  ploughing  in  the  fall  as  he  can  find  time  to  accomplish. 
Then  he  is  comparatively  at  leisure,  his  teams  are  in  good  con- 
dition, the  weather  is  cool,  and  both  man  and  beast  can  perform 
more  labor  With  less  fatigue  than  in  the  spring. 

Greensward  should  be  turned  in  August  or  September,  when 
the  grass  roots  are  in  full  vigor,  and  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  to  produce  immediate  fermentation  and  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  matter  oontained  in  the  sward.  If  not  done  as 
early  as  September,  it  should  be  left  until  late  in  the  spring, 
when  the  grass  is  well  started.  We  have  for  several  years  pre- 
pared our  ground  for  oats  and  early  potatoes  in  the  fall,  and 
have  consequently  been  able  to  sow  and  plant  as  soon  as  the 
ground  has  thawed  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
harrow.  The  result  has  always  been  satisfactory.  The  earliest 
sown  oats,  other  things  being  equal,  have  never  failed  to  produce 
the  best  crop. 

No  doubt  something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  destroying 
worm9  and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  that  take  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  ground,  by  ploughing  late  in  the  fall. 
In  that  case,  it  is  desirable  to  expose  as  much  of  the  soil  to  the 
action  of  the  frost  as  possible.  In  all  fall  ploughing  we  have 
found  the  best  results  from  laying  the  furrow  slice  bjs  nearly  on 
edge  as  possible,  or  in  other  words,  to  expose  the  edge  as  well 
as  the  bottom  of  the  slice  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  If 
any  manure  is  left  about  the  buildings,  this  is  an  excellent  time  ' 
to  apply  it  to  the  newly  ploughed  ground.  The  frost  and  raius 
of  winter  will  thoroughly  dissolve  and  incorporate  it  with  the 
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surface  soil,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  in  the  spring  is  to 
harrow  and  put  in  the  seed. 

Heavy  clay  soil  should  not  be  ploughed  when  too  wet.  If 
stirred  when  in  that  condition,  it  is  apt  to  cake  or  press  into 
hard  lumps,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  until  again 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  Such  soil,  requires  a  very 
nice  discrimination  to  determine  at  what  degree  of  moisture  it 
is  proper  to  introduce  the  plough.  If  too  dry  a  great  addition 
of  power  is  required  to  perform  the  saime  work. 

We  have  a  piece  of  land  that  was  ploughed  last  autumn  when 
too  wet,  and  to  aggravate  the  difficulty,  the  water  stood  on  a 
portion  of  it  until  quite  late  in* the  spring'.  The  result  was 
that  the  surface  ran  together  and  baked  to  such  a  degree,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  pulverize  it,  and  the  crop  notwith-  • 
standing  a  very  bountiful  supply  of  manure^  was  a  perfect 
failure.  Wm.  Birnib. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Essay  was- laid  over  for  its  second 
reading. 
Mr.  Clement  then  presented  the  following  Essay,  on 

NIGHT   SOIL. 

In  this  paper  we  shall  assume,  or  rather  affirm  that  great 
negligence  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  and  whole 
families  even,  in  not  using  the  precaution  which  sanitary  meas- 
ures alone  obviously  require,  in  order  to  protect  their  homes 
against  an  atmosphere  rendered  offensive  to  the  nostrils,  pes- 
tiferous,  malarious,  through  the  proximity  of  putrescent  matter. 

Decaying  vegetables,  or  fermenting  and  dissolving  animal 
manure,  unprotected,  emit  quite  as.much  effluvia  of  that  nature, 
and  more  even,  than  a  tolerably  well  bred  and  reared  gentle- 
man can  endure  for  a  brief  period  of  time  without  experiencing 
unpleasant  sensations.  Of  necessity  there  must  be  either  large 
or  small  accumulations  of  hiiman  excrements  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  one's  dwelling-place  ;  hence  the  importance  of 
having  a  suitably  constructed  vault  under  every  privy. 

While  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  on  the  part  of  some,  much 
precauty)n  and  good  judgment  has  been  exhibited  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  not  to  be  omitted  adjunct  to  every  man's  domicile, 
jre  as   unhesitatingly  assert   that  with   many  tliis    sanitary 
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measure  seems  not  to  have  exercised  their  tliougfats  in  tiie 
slightest  degree. 

*'  Little  houses  "  we  have  not  unfrequently  observed  standing 
out  in  bold  relief  and  without  any  sort  of  an  excavation  in  some 
instances,  and  in  others  the  merest  apology  for  one.  In  our 
judgment  all  such  places  should  be  complained  of,  or  com- 
plaint entered  against  them  under  the  act  to  protect  the 
community  against  nuisances. 

We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  write  somewhat  pointedly 
because  of  the  downright  and  palpable  want  of  respect  for  and 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  decency  and  propriety,  which  eveiy 
one  should  observe,  but  to  which  many  pay  but  little  heed. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  aspect  of  the  case. 

That  night  soil  is  one  of  the  more  powerful  stimulants  to 
vegetable  growth,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  supererogation 
on  our  part  to  attempt  to  prove,  for  it  is  a  fact  conceded  bj 
every  practical  agriculturist  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
matter. 

If  proof  should  be  demanded  we  can  give  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  a  score,  more  or  less,  of  farmers  who  have  used  the 
article  for  many  years. 

That  failures  sometimes  occur,  in  anticipated  results,  from  its 
use  may  be  attributable  to  two  or  more  causes. 

1st.  The  amount  applied  to  a  given  amount  of  land*  may  be, 
and  in  some  instances  has  been  too  largo.  If  there  has  not 
been  much  commingling  of  rain  water  or  other  weak  liquids  with 
the  genuine  article,  we  should  say  that  one-fourth  or  one-third 
the  amount  in  bulk  which  would  be  required  in  ordinary  stable 
manure  would  be  equally  as  good  for  an  immediate  crop. 

2d.  If  for  instance,  a  man,  or  men  and  team  are  sent  to  the 
city,  being  out  two-thirds  of  the  night  and  return  with  some- 
thing like  half  a  cord  of  slops,  seven-eighths  of  which,  or  even 
more  may  be  rain  water  or  sink  slops,  and  one-eighth  or  less  the 
article  which  was  sought,  the  result  so  far  as  paying  for  (he 
labor  is  concerned  will  not  prove  in  an  emiilent  degree  satisfac- 
tory. Again,  if  the  application  is  made  to  warm  and  sand/ 
soil  and  tlie  season  should  prove  dry,  as  we  express  it,  probably 
a  partial  failure  would  ensue.  » 

We  have  witnessed  excellent  results  from  an  application  to 
grass  land  as  top-dressing ;  but  from  observation  and  experieucQ 
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we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  safer  and  more  economical,  cer- 
tainly the  more  sanitary,  method  of  using,  is  to  bury  it  in  the 
soil  with  the  plough,  after  mixing  thoroughly  with  earth  or  peat, 
and  jnst  enough  of  either  to  facilitate  the  spreading  evenly  over 
the  surface.  Some  prefer  adding  water  and  distributing  broad- 
cast directly  ttom  the  cart,  rather  than  compost  before  spread- 
ing. Some  labor  is  saved  by  the  last  named  metl||d,  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration ;  and  unless  the  material  to  be  used 
contains  some  fertilizing  properties,  or  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil  is  improved  by  the  addition,  the  extra  labor  may  as 
well  be  dispensed  with. 

Every  effort  should  bo  made  on  the  part  of  citizens  who 
expect  tillers  of  the  soil  or  others  to  act  the  part  of  scaven- 
gers, while  they  (the  citizens,)  are  quietly  resting  on  their 
couches,  dreaming  pleasantly,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
clearing  vaults  by  giving  easy  access,  and  also  keeping  tightly 
closed  that  water  may  not  enter  from  the  oiitside.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  common  sense  that  no  pains  should  be 
spared  in  a  dense  population  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious 
odors  whicli  are  liable,  when  neglected,  to  emanate  from  such 
depositories.  When  appropriate  means  are  used  to  keep  down 
offensive  exhalations,  the  manure  is  correspondingly  enhanced 
in  value,  so  that  two  points  are  gained  while  aiming  to  secure 
the  one  which  a  salubrious  state  of  the  surroimding  atmosphere 
imperatively  demands. 

Comparatively  few,  we  apprehend,  are  aware  of  the  great  loss 
which  is  sure  to  ensue  when  the  clearing  of  vaults,  as  they  are 
ordinarily  constructed,  is  not  attended  to  in  the  spring  or  on  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  at  which  time  fermentation  and 
decomposition  of  privy  deposits  commences  and  progresses  more 
rapidly  than  with  any  other  manure.  We  have  known  instances 
where  this  clearing  was  omitted  till  autumn,  and  the  additions 
were  continually  made  through  tlie  summer;  so  large,  an 
amount  had  escaped  by  decomposition,  evaporation  and  filtra- 
tion, that  scarcely  more  was  then  secured  than  might  have  been 
in  .the  spring.  Besides  the  waste  and  loss  of  nutriment  to  the 
soil  which  ought  to  have  been  saved  and  appropriated,  the 
amount  of  air  tainted  by  such  exhalations  will  make  a  thought- 
ful and  sensitive  man  shudder.    Careless  heedlessness,  stench 
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and  wasto  are  not  productive  of  pleasant  reflections,  and  we 
turn  from  them  in  disgust. 

We  have  heard  of  a  man  whose  family  comprised  four  per- 
sons, and  whose  possessions  in  real  estate  consisted  of  one  acre 
of  land  and  dwelling-house  upon  the  same.  The  land  was 
mainlj  garden ,  on  which  the  owner  raised  "truck"  for  the 
familj,  and^the  whole  lot  was  kept  in  a  good  state  of  fertilitj 
with  the  excrements  of  the  four  bipeds  composted  with  two  cords 
of  peat^  jearlj.  '  A  supplj  of  the  last  named  article  was  kept 
constantlj  on  hand,  so  that  the  vault  received  frequent  additions. 
The  chamber  slops  were  all  saved  with  care  and  thi-own  into 
tlie  same  general  receptacle. 

It  need  not  surprise  any  one  that  two  cords  of  excellent  com- 
post could  be  yearly  made  in  that  way,  or  that  an  acre  of  land 
could  be  kept  in  fine,  condition  for  the  reception  of  seed  by  the 
yearly  application  of  such  a  dressing. 

Does  any  one  complain  that  such  is  small  business — that  it  is 
devoting  much  attention  to  a  little  matter. 

Let  us  see  how  that  is.  Our  wives,  our  daughters  or  our 
servant  girls  are  continually  engaged  in  what  may  appear  in 
tliemselves  as  little  matters.  Sweeping  a  chamber,  cleaning  up 
a  grease  spot  here,  brushing  down  a  spider's  web  there,  washing 
a  few  dishes  or  taking  a  few  stitches  with  the  thousand  and  one 
little  etceteras  which  have  to  be  daily  attended  do,  may  not  be 
regarded  as  of  much  consequence  when  separately  considered, 
yet  we  all  know  that  those  things  must  be  attended  to  promptly 
and  in  detail  in  order  to  make  home  appreciable.  Now  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  written  devoted 
any  more  time  or  attention  to  his  compost  heap  than  sanitary 
measures  would  seem  to  demand.  He  certainly  avoided  all 
danger  of  complaint  by  the  health  officers,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  those  who  have  "  little  houses." 

In  our  limited  travels  wq  have  seen  many  of  those  "  houses  " 
which  were  a  big  nuisance,  and  if  complaint  was  not  entered 
against  them,  somebody  neglected  a  duty.  Farmers,  to  be  sure, 
are  not  often  visited  by  health  officers,  but  we  do  not  believe  in 
such  a  shadow  of  an  apology  as  that  for  permitting  what  would 
be  regarded  as  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the  city,  to  remain 
about  their  premises. 
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In  this  connection  we  will  venture  some  wholesome  advice  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  If  practicable,  everj  farmer  should 
have  a  large  vault  under  his  privj,  the  bottom  and  walls  of 
which  should  be  cemented  and  made  water-tight.  Let  the  vault 
be  large  enough  to  hold  from  one  to  two  cords,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  extend  back  one  way  from  the  wall  of  the  privy 
80  far  at  least  that  a  man  can  stand  therein  and  shovel  with  con- 
venlence  to  himself.  '  Let  a  pile  of  peat  be  kept  at  hand,  that  a 
little  may  be  used  often,  by  raising  the  trap-door  or  scutfle  to 
the  vault,  and  closing  the  same  after  use. 

We  write  of  peat  because  we  regard  that  article  asamong  the 
cheapest  %nd  best  deodorizers  and  absorbents  that  can  be 
obtained  for  such  a  purpose.  Where  vpeat  is  not  to  be  obtained 
witliout  great  cost  use  any  earthy  substance  which  may  be 
procurable.  Better  use  dry  clean  sand  than  nothing;  but 
whatever  may  be  used  let  there  be  as  little  water  in  it  as  is 
practicable.  The  more  free  from  water  the  substance  used  the 
less  will  be  required  to  absorb  the  liquids.  If  shelter  from 
storms  cannot  be  provided  for  the  material  to  be  used,  have  it 
thrown  in  after  a  few  days  of  dry  weather. 

Goal  ashes  may  frequently  be  had  in  a  dry  state,  and  make  a 
very  good  absorbent.  Vast  quantities  of  coal  are'  used  in  all 
our  cities  or  wherever  fuel  is  purchased,  used  in  furnaces  in 
cellars  and  the  ashes  sifted  in  the  cellar  or  shed,  and  may  be 
preserved  in  barrels  or  boxes  for  winter  use  when  other  articles 
may  be  difficult  of  access.  While  there  may  not  be  much  in 
the  ashes  alone  to  recommend  them  as  a  manure,  they  will 
serve  to  retain  the  nutritive  properties  of  night-soil.  • 

We  would  be  particular  in  relation  to  using  something  with 
which  to  cover  up,  and  that  quite  frequently  the  contents  of 
our  vaults^  for  two  reasons :  First,  we  know  that  great  loss  in 
fertilizing  properties  is  the  legitimate  result  when  this  is 
neglected;  and  secondly  because  that  masses  of  putrescent 
matter  in  a  state  of  fermentation  fill  the  air  with  odors  offensive 
to  the  nostrils  and  deleterious  to  health,  all  of  which  can  and 
should  be  avoided. 

If  a  family  of  four  persons  can  keep  an  acre  in  a  productive 
state,  it  follows  that  a  family  of  eight  souls  could  fertilize  two 
acres  with  the  same  facility. 

a5 
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Scattered  over  the  bills  and  through  the  valleys  of  Massacha- 
setts  there  are  hundreds  of  families,  each  containing  eight  or 
more  persons,  neither  of  which  families  sare  dressing  enough  in 
the  manner  indicated,  to  fertilize  a  small  garden  patch,  never 
dreaming  bj  daj  or  night  of  improvidence,  waste  or  stench. 
Thus,  it  should  noi  be.  Much  of  our  soil  is  fast  losing  its 
productiveness  through  the  ^^ skinning"  process;  soil,  too, 
that  would  now  be  yielding  abundant  harvests  but  for  tiie 
shabby  treatment  bestawed  upon  it. 

Large  tracts  of  land,  and  smaller,  are  already  run  so  low  that 
we  know  of  no  conceivable  way  to  renovate  them,  other  than 
give  them  over  to  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  which  is  9  slow  but 
rather  sure  process  of  reubvation. 

Massachusetts  farmers,  New  England  farmers  should  awake 
to  this  subject  much  more  generally  than  they  do,  and  see  to  it 
that  not  only  the  night  soil  but  everything  which  can  be  made 
to  nourish  growing  plants,  is  saved  and  in  a  manner  that  the 
vitalizing  air  which  we  must  all  inhale  is  not  unnecessarily 
contaminated  with  hurtful  effluvia. 

The  half  civilized  Chinese  are  at  least  a  century  in  advance 
of  us  Yankees  in  some  practices  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
Careful  are  they  to-  collect  and  save  every  material  which  will 
fertilize  tlie  land,  even  to  the  hair  and  shavings  from  the 
barber's  shops.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  whole  surface  resembles 
one  vast  garden  ?  Or  that  where  the  people  are  so  thoughtful 
about  gathering  all  materials  which  could  possibly  taint  the  air 
or  enrich  the  soil  in  which  it  is  buried  with  care  the  appellation 
of  ^  celestials "  should  be  applied  to  them  ?  The  difference 
between  the  Yankees  and  celestials  in  this  respect  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  the  fact  that  the  former  have  had  a  large 
amount  of  virgin  soil  to  resort  to,  while  the  latter  are  compara- 
tively circumscribed  as  to  territory,  and  are  obliged  to  husband 
all  their  resources  in  order  to  support  the  people  of  the  empire. 
With  flour  at  eighteen  dollars  per  barrel,  eggs  at  fifty  cents  per 
dozen,  butter  at  fifty  cents  per  pound,  sirloin  steaks  at  forty 
cents,  board  at  the  house  of  a  publican  (common  at  that,) 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Yankees  may  as  well  husband 
their  resources,  especially  those  which  will  pay  in  a  sanitary 
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point  of  vieWy  besides  rendering  the  products  of  the  soil  more 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

Ify  in  this  writing,  we  have  introduced  subjects  not  strictly 
relevent,  our  apology  must  be  that  in  our  earnestness  and  zeal, 
whenever  the  matter  of  enriching  the  soil  is  discussed  in.  our 
presence,  rises  almost  to  enthusiasm;  aye,  quite  up  to  that 
point,  when  we  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 
We  cannot  now  close  without  making  one  eambst  appeal  to  our 
city  friends  to  be  more  provident  and  careful  to  save  wha^t  is 
named  at  the  head  of  this  writing,  and  in  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  so{l  without  loss  to  him  who  performs  the 
(in  some  respects,)  disagreeable  labor,  or  cease  to  complain  of 
high  prices  of  farm  products. 

We  firmly  believe  in  a  law  of  compensation ;  that  God  has 
wisely  ordered  that  the  ground  on  which  we  tread  sliall  produce 
an  abundance  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast  so  long  as  an  appro- 
priate return  is  made  therefor  ;  that  this  return  is  to  be  made 
in  just  such  materials  as  is  not  healthful  or  agreeable  remaining 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth. '  Decaying  vegetables  and  plants 
of  almost  every  description  can  be  used  for  plant-food.  The 
excrements,  both  solid  and  liquid,  of  all  animals  are  at  present 
our  great  dependence. 

Dead  animals,  not  to  be  used  for  food,  should  always,  if  prac- 
^able,  become  an  ingredient  in  the  compost  heap,  and  well  cov- 
ered and  encircled  all  round  with  earthy  substances.  Decom- 
posed flesh 'is  the  most  powerful  of  all  fertilizers,  and  next  that 
which  is  available  to  us  in  quantities  which  renders  it  of  much 
account,  in  point  of  concentrated  fertility,  is  night  soil.  We 
therefore  urge  upon  all,  whenever  and  wherever  practicable  and 
feasible,  to  let  as  little  of.  the  article  be  lost,  and  save  as  much 
as  possible  under  existing  circumstances. 

Ciieap  and  wholesome  food  is  by  the  middling  and  poorer 
classes  always  received  gratefully,  and  it  is  those  classes  which 
in  the  main  produce  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  drawing  it  directly 
or  indirectly  from  mother  earth.  Let  us  therefore  keep  up  the 
reciprocity,  returning  to  the  motlier  all  which  she  has  a  right  to 
claim  in  order  that  she  may  yield  an  abundance  for  the  suste- 
nance of  her  children. 

Asa  Clement, 

For  the  ConxmiUee. 
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The  Essaj,  having  been  read,  discussed  and  laid  over,  Mr. 
Bull  was  appointed  a  Committee  on  Credentials  of  new  members^ 
when  the  Board  adjourned. 

SIXTH    DAT. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o^clock,  A.  M.,  Dr.  Loring  in  the  chair. 

Present,  Messrs.  Baker,  Bass^tt,  Birnie,  Boise,  Brown,  Bull, 
Clark,  Clement,' Cole,  Durfee,  Fearing,' Hjdc,  Hubbard,  John- 
soiT,  King,*  Enowlton,  Loring,  Moore,  Morton,  Pierce,  Porter, 
Saltonstall,  Sanderson,  Slade,  Thatcher,  Thompson,  T.  W.  Ward, 
H.  S.  Ward,  Watkins  and  Wilder. 

Mr.  Bull,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  reported  as 
follows : — 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  have  attended  to  the  dutj 
assigned  them,  and  respectfuUj  report  the  following  as  dulj 
elected  members  of  this  Board : — 

Levebett  Saltonstall,  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture. 
Asa  Clement,  bj  the  Middlesex  North. 
Newton  S.  Hubbabd,  by  the  Worcester  South. 
John  A.  Morton,  by  the  Hampshire. 
Imla  E.  Brown,  by  the  Franklin.  ^ 

C.  C.  Ba^sett,  by  the  Worcester  North-West. 
E.  W*  Boise,  by  the  Uuion. 
Albert  Fearino,  by  the  Hingham. 
George  M.  Baker,  by  the  Marshfield. 
George  A.  King,  by  the  Barnstable. 
John  Pierce,  by  the  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  appointed  by  the  Executive. 

(Signed,)  E.  W.  Bull,  Committee. 

The  Report  was  accepted. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bull,  Hyde  and  Moore,  to 
which  was  referred  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  yield  of  crops 
by  weighing  and  measuring,  submitted  the  following  amendment 
to  the  printed  blank  to  be  used  by  each  society : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  award  of  premiums 
on  field  crops,  may  award  the  premiums  according  to  their  judg- 
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ment ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  accurate  statistics  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  shall  select  certain  of  the  crops,  and 
require  the  owners  thereof  to  measure  the  land  and  weigh  the 
crops  accurately,  and  give  all  possible  information  thereon  over 
their  signatures,  and  return  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  to  be  published  in  the  annual  transactions." 

This  amendment  was  adopted. 

A  Committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  King,  Fearing 
andf^anderson,  to  fix  and  determine  the  time  of  holding  the 
Pairs  of  Societies,  reported  as  follows  : — 

The  Union  Society,  at  Blandford,  shall  begin  its  exhibition  on 
the  Wednesday  after  second  Thursday  of  September. 
The  Hingham  Society  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September. 
The  Marshfield  on  the  first  Tluirsday  of  October. 
The  Worcester  North-West  on  tiie  third  Tuesday  of  September. 
The  other  societies  on  the  dates  hitherto  assigned  by  the  Board. 

George  A.  King,  Chairman. 

* 

The  Essay  on  Manure  and  its  Application  was  taken  from  the 

table,  discussed  and  adopted. 

The  Essays  on  Hedges  and  Farm  Fences,  on  Night  Soil,  on 
Fall  and  Spring  Ploughing,  on  Fruit  Culture,  on  Specialties  in 
Farming,  and  on  the  Hay  Crop,  were  severally  read  a  second  time 
and  adopted. 

TlA  Report  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  delegate  to  the  Hposac 
Valley  Society,  was  presented  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  the  following  Essay,  on 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    STOCK. 

The  subject  of  farm  stock  is  one  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  farmers  of  New  England. 

To  secure  that  degree  of  improvement  in  the  cattle  of  this 
section  so  desirable  to  our  highest  interest,  and  to  approach 
that  state  of  perfection  which  characterizes  the  stock  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Holland,  this  subject  must  more  engage  the 
attention  of  our  farmers,  and  the  principles  of  close  and  special 
breeding  be  studied  with  greater  ca^e,  and  carried  with  more 
precision  and  persistence  into  practice. 

I  am  aware  that  many,  and  perhaps  most  of  our  farmers,  do 
not  regard  similarity  of  color,  style  and  general  appearance  of 
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their  herds,  as  worthf  of  that  consideration  which  the  English 
breeder  deems  a  matter  of  great  importance.  But  visit  a  herd 
of  recently  imported  Jerseys,  and  observe  that  striking  similarity 
of  color,  witli  those  general  characteristics  which  distinguish 
this  breed  in  its  purity,  and  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration 
nor  pass  by  this  peculiar  attraction  as  one  not  worth  preserving 
— ^but  whicli,  if  lost  through  two  generations  by  inattention  to 
those  principles  in  breeding  by  which  tibey  may  be  retained, 
cannot  be  regained  but  by  a  new  importation.  ^ 

Tliis  loss,  perhaps,  may  not  particularly  detract  from  the 
dairy  qualities  of  the  animals — but  who  would  not  prefer  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  those  selected  from  a  herd  where  tliis  simi- 
larity, cliai:acterizing  any  desirable  breed,  is  most  perfect  ? 

How  may  these  distinguishing  points  in  similarity  of  color, 
general  appearance  and  character  be  preserved  ?  This  may  be 
secured,  in  my  opinion,  witU  great  certainty,  by  sedulously 
keeping  our  herd  composed  only  of  animals  of  the  same  breed, 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  society  and  influences, 
and,  as  far  ]:emoved  as  possible  from  the  neighborhood  and  view 
of  other  breeds  of  cattle ;  thus  endeavoring  to  close  every 
avenue  whereby  any  species  of  contamination  may  creep  into 
and  disturb  its  peculiarity,  purity  and  that  uniformity  so  highly 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Have  we  not  observed  that,  when  cattle  of  different  breeds, 
however  pure  and  beautiful  in  their  distinctive  external  (r^ts, 
occupy  adjoining  pastures,  or  the  same  barnyards,  or  are  tied  in 
the  same  stable-range,  although  copulation  between  tjie  different 
breeds  is  entirely  prevented,  still,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  by  these  influences,  the  offspring  of  either  breed, 
in  many  instances,  do  not  very  closely  resemble  the  parents  in 
point  of  feature  and  mark,  but  partake  of  those  which  belong 
to,  and  distinguish  their  companions  ? 

With  this  disregard  to  the  influence  of  society  upon  the 
character  of  our  herds,  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  retain 
that  similarity  among  them  which  distinguishes  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  where  each  breed  is  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  other  cattle. 

In  the  selection  of  a  breed  of  cattle  we  should  first  consider 
the  adaptation  of  our  climate  and  soil  to  any  particular  breed, 
together  with  our  market  facilities. 
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If  we  dedlde  to  make  beef  we  would  not  select  from  the 
Jersey  as  favorable  to  our  object,  but  rather  adopt  the  Short- 
horn, Devon  or  Hereford ;  our  selection  from  either  of  these 
varieties  being  influenced  by  our  ability  to  feed  large  or  small 
cattle  most  profitably. 

If  milk  in  large  measure  is  desirable  the  Devon  will  bo  passed 
by,  and  our  attention  arrested  by  the  Ayrshire,  a  variety 
which  has  been  bred  with  regard  to  this  specialty  during  the 
last  seventy-five  years,  and  whioh  doubtless  promises  a  larger 
return  for  the  cost  of  keeping  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained 
from  any  other.  But  if  circumstances  indicate  that  butter  may 
prove  more  remunerative  than  either  milk  or  beef,  no  one  would 
hesitate  in  making  a  choice,  since  I  think  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  Jersey,  for  quality  of  butter,  and  for  peculiar  richness 
of  milk  desirable  for  family  use,  stands  as  yet  unrivalled. 

Our  choice  of  breed  having  been  decided,  we  should  be 
governed,  in  the  selection  of  the  animals  to  compose  our  herds, 
tor  whatever  specialty  designed,  by  certain  rules.  First,  we 
should  look  for  those  possessing  similarity  of  color,  style  and 
general  appearance  ;  whose  skins  are  thin,  s6ft,  silky  and  elastic, 
and  whose  eyes  are  large,  mild  and  bright. 

Those  intended  for  milk  should  carry  the  unmistakable 
external  appearance,  in  every  point  of  form  and  development, 
of  being  good  milkers  ;  and  each  should  be  selected  from  a  line 
of  ancestors,  through  many  generations  back,  that  have  been 
bred  and  fed  with  a  view  to  tliis  specialty,  and  to  develop  this 
quality  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
'  Indeed,  I  believe  the  special  character  and  quality  of  all 
breeds  of  stock,  in  large  measure,  depends  upon  the  food  they 
receive,  together  with  their  general  management  during  the 
period  of  breeding,  and  continually  through  a  succession  of 
many  generations. 

Breeders  for  the  dairy  should  be  fed  with  regard  to  this 
specialty,  and  that  their  offspring,  even  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  may  be  brought  under  all  the  influences  tending 
toward  this  result. 

Calves  should  nurse  until  the  udders  of  their  mothers  are  all 
right ;  and  then,  on  weaning,  should  receive  milk  and  oatmeal 
gruel  until  dry  meal  or  some  ofits,  with  water  for  drink,  may  be 
allowed. 
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On  dispensing  with  milk,  still  continue  oats  i^  some  form, 
allowing  rowen,  fine  clover  hay  and  some  roots  for  a  time ; 
then,  on  being  turned  into  an  inclosure  of  sweet  grass,  so  near 
the  barn  that  shelter,  during  night  and  storms  maj  be  ea^lj 
afibrded,  dispense  with  hay  and  rowen,  but  continue  feeding 
with  small  quantities  of  oats  or  roots,  and  a  trifle  of  Indian 
meal  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

During  the  first  winter  they  should  receive  careful  attention ; 
being  provided  with  warm,  cleanly  and  well  ventilated  stables, 
and  fed  on  clover  hay  and  rowen  with  oats  in  some  form  daily, 
together  with  a  supply  of  some  kind  of  roots  ;  adhering  strictly 
to  the  principle  of  regularity  in  times  of  feeding. 

Through  the  succeeding  season  care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  them  pastures  yielding  plenty  of  nutritious  grasses  to 
assure  their  rapid  growth  and  free  development. 

Similar  care  is  requisite  during  the  second  winter,  and  a 
continuance  of  the  same  kinds  of  food  should  be  allowed,  with 
such  increase  in  quantity  as  advancement  in  size  and  circum- 
stances demand. 

Thus,  I  would  feed  both  male  and  female  from  the  first  day 
of  birth,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  full  development  of  milk-pro- 
ducing qualities.  In  this  manner  a  large  growth,  in  most  cases, 
will  bo  attained  at  two  years  of 'age. 

It  is  preferable  that  heifers,  having  attained  sufficient  growth 
by  this  mode  of  feeding  and  management,  should  come  into  tlie 
dairy  at  two  years  of  age.  But  in  this  case  it  is  advisable  to 
suffer  them  to  remain  farrow  during  the  succeeding  year.for  the 
purpose  of  affording  greater  opportunity  for  development,  and' 
the  acquirement  of  a  higher  state  of  maturity  than  would 
otherwise  be  attained.  But  I  would  avoid  raising  the  calves  of 
two-year-olds,  as  I  would  those  from  old  and  exhausted  cows ; 
believing  the  practice  in  either  case,  if  continued,  will  produce 
specimens  of  stock  wanting  in  the  essential  of  vigor  and  strcngtli 
of  constitution,  and  must  be  attended  by  fatal  deterioration  and 
consequent  disappointment  in  the  character  of  our  stock; 
differing  materially  from  that  raised  from  parents  having 
attained  the  most  perfect  period  of  life. 

Males  do  not  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  vigor,  strength  of 
constitution,  and  power  to  tracnsmit  the  most  perfect  quaUties  of 
their  blood  to  offspring,  until  .in  most  instances,  they  are  four  or 
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five  years  of  age ;  and  hence  should  be  held  in  reserve  for 
purposes  of  breeding  until  this  age  and  peculiar  condition  of 
fitness  have  been  acquired. 

At  this  period  of  maturity  we  may  bring  them  into  use  with 
great  assurance  of  realizing  our  highest  hopes  and  most  reason- 
able expectations  in  the  gift  of  purity,  beauty  of  type,  precision 
of  color,  excellence  of  quality,  and  that  high  future  promise  to 
their  progeny,  so  gratifying  to  every  tasteful  breeder  of  stock, 
and  every  seeker  for  the  highest  certainty  of  success  and 
improvement. 

The  physical  system  and  constitution  of  very  young  males  is 
undeveloped ;  and  in  their  use  we  constantly  breed  weakness, 
and  are  sure  of  reducing  the  standard  of  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  herds. 

We  should  never  be  shy  of  keeping  a  good  bull  because  no 
immediate  income  is  derivable  from  him.  He  is  surely  the 
foundation,  the  corner-stone  and  source  of  all  improvement  in 
our  neat  stock,  and  no  one  animal -pays  so  well  ultimately  for 
keeping,  or  occupies  a  station  on  the  farm  so  important  or 
responsible. 

No  stock-bull  should  be  allowed  to  serve  more  than  fifty  cows 
during  a  season. 

With  due  regard  to  care  in  the  management  and  feedii^  of 
stock,  and  by  close  attention  to  the  principles  of  breeding,  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  the  farmers  of  this  country  may 
secure  breeds  of  cattle  which  will  well  compare,  in  points  of 
purity  and  excellence  of  quality,  with  those  of  Jersey  or 
Ayrshire ;  and  in  some  respects  must  prove  superior. 

The  same  care  is  requisite  in  selection  of  stock  to  fulfil  the 
intention  of  butter  or  beef;  and  each  herd  requires  to  be  fed 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  particular  specialty  desired. 

All  fa!*mers  may  not  wish  to  raise  and  keep  blood  stock ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dairy,  either  for  the  product  of 
milk  or  butter,  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  department  for  the 
farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  to  pursue,  and 
therefore,  deserving  their  especial  consideration. 

That  we  have  already  achieved  great  improvement  in  farm 
stock,  no  doubt  can  be  expressed  when  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
statistics  are  examined. 

86 
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In  1855,  the  yaluation  of  the  cows  and  heifers  in  the  State 
was,  $4,892,291 ;  and  in  1865,  it  was  $6,587,634 ;  showing  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  $1,645,843. 

In  1855,  the  Talue  of  the  product  of  dairy  cows,  in  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  was  $2,898,696;  and  in  1865,  it  was 
$3,091,462 ;  showing  an  increase  in  the  products  of  the  dairy 
to  the  amount  of  $192,766.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  in 
the  products  of  beef  and  veal  hare  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
dairy.  This  sum,  added  to  that  in  valuation  and  income,  above 
recited,  amounts  to  $2,030,871. 

In  view  of  this  achievement  within  ten  years,  embracing  that 
unhappy  period  of  time  when  the  war  necessarily  engaged  much 
of  our  attention,  bearing  heavily  upon  our  energy  and  means, 
and  the  advancement  of  our  farming  interests,  what  may  we  not 
anticipate  will  be  the  results  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction 
during  the  next  ten  years,  which  we  sincerely  hope  may  be 
crowned  by  the  blessings  of  smiling  peace. 

Some  farmers,  as  we  have  observed,  are  not  disposed  to  raise 
pure  blood  stock.  But,  surely,  all  must  desire  to  improve  the 
herds  we  already  have.  Indeed,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that, 
'  wherever  much  improvement  upon  our  original  stock  is  noticed, 
close  inquiry  will  disclose  the  fact  that  a  blood  bull  has  been 
enteftained  in  those  districts  to  the  exclusion  of  an  inferior 
"  scrub  !  "  The  latter  should  be  more  generally  discarded  by 
our  intelligent  farmers. 

We  know  that  even  a  veal  calf  from  a  blood  bull  commands 
a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  one  from  an  ordinary  speci- 
men, to  say  nothing  by  comparison  in  regard  to  the  marked 
superiority  of  those  intended  for  the  dairy  who  carry  a  large 
strain  at  least  of  pure  blood. 

The  maxim  in  breeding,  that  ^'  Like  produces  like,"  being 
obviously  true,  it  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  #e  intro- 
duce blood  bulls  into  the  society  of  our  herds,  whereby  we  may 
secure  a  large  infusion  of  the  best  blood.  We  know  that  grade 
COWS'  are  vastly  superior  for  the  dairy  to  those  bearing  no 
relation  to  purity  of  blood. 

By  bringing  our  best  cows  thus  under  these  influences  of 
improvement,  feeding  at  the  same  time  with  especial  regard  to 
this  object,  we  shall  obtain  results  decidedly  favorable  to  our 
advancement,  and  highly  satisfactory. 
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But,  suppose  it  may  cost  more  to  raise  stock  of  this  improved 
character,  to  furnish  our  farms  with  the  requisite  number, 
than  to  purchase  promiscuous  specimens  in  the  market,  as  some 
farmers  argue,  the  superior  quality  of  those  raised  under  our 
own  management,  will  more  than  balance  the  extra  expense  of 
ndsing,  if  any  attends  the  practice. 

The  motto  of  every  intelligent  farmer  should  be  that  he  will 
raise  his  own  stock ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  those  products 
of  the  soil  required  for  the  maintenance,  and  conducive  to  the 
highest  state  of  development  and  profit  of  his  herd. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Johnson,  Jr. 
Framingham,  February  1st,  1868. 

This  Essay  was  accepted. 

Voted^  To  assign  the  delegates  to  attend  the  exhibitions  of 
the  year  as  follows :  — 


Essex,  at  Newbaiypoit,  Sept  29  and  30, 
Middlesex,  at  CoDoord,  October  1,  S  and  3, 
Middlesex  Nobth,  at  Lowell,  Sept.  S3  and  24,  . 
Middlesex  South,  at  Framingham,  Sept  22  and  23, 
Worcester,  at  Worcester,  Sept  17  and  18, . 
Worcester  West,  at  Barre,  Sept  24  and  25, 
Worcester  North,  at  Fitchbuig,  Sept  29  and  30, 
Worcester  North-west,  at  Athol,  Sept  15, 
Worcester  South,  at  Storbridge,  Oct  1,   . 
Worcester  South-east,  at  Milford,  Sept  29  and  80, 
Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden,  at  Northampton, 

Oct  1  and  2, 

Hampshire,  at  Amherst,  Sept  29  and  80, 

Highland,  at  Middlefield,  Sept  10  and  11, 

Hampden,  at  Springfield,  Oct  6  and  7, 

Hampden  East,  at  Palmer,  Oct  18  and  14, 

Union,  at  Blandford,  Sept  16  and  17,   . 

Franklin,  at  Greenfield,  Sept.  24  and  25, 

Berkshire,  at  Pittsfield,  Oct  6,  7  and  8, 

HousATONic,  at  Great  Barrington,  Sept  80  and  Oct  1  and  2, 

HoosAC  Valley,  at  North  Adams,  Sept  22,  28  and  24, 

Norfolk,  at  Dedham,  Sept  17  and  18, 

Marshfield,  at  Maishfield,  Oct  1  and  8, 

Bristol,  at  Taimton,  Oct  6,  7  and  8,    . 

Bristol  Central,  at  Myrick^s,  Sept  17  and  18, 

Pltmouth,  at  Bridgewater,  Sept  24,  25  and  20, 

HmoHAM,  at  Hingham,  Sept  29  and  80, 

Barnstable,  at  Barnstable,  Oct  13  and  14, 

Nantucket,  at  Nantncket,  Sept  80  and  Oct  1, 

Martha's  Yinstard,  at  West  Tisbiiiy,  Oct  20  and  21, 


I.  K.  Brown. 
Nathan  Durfee. 
George  B.  Lorino. 
James  Thompson. 
Albert  Fearing. 
M.  F.  Watkins. 
C.  C  Bassett. 
Leykrbtt  Saltonstall. 
T.  D.  Thatcher. 
J.  Pierce. 


C.  Q.  Davis. 
K  W.  Boise. 
A.  P.  Slade. 
William  Knowlton. 
George  M.  Baker. 
J.  A.  Morton. 
George  A.  Kino. 
Thomas  Billings. 
£.  W.  Bull. 
H.  S.  Ward. 
N.  S.  Hubbard. 
Asa  Clement. 
C.  Sanderson. 
William  BiRNiB. 
H.  S.  Porter. 
T.  W.  Ward. 
Alexander  Htdb. 
J.  Johnson,  Jr. 
J.  L.  Cols. 
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The  ExaminiDg  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  College  vas 
constituted  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Agassiz,  King  a&d 
Moore. 

The  Essay  on  Drainage  was  then  read  by  its  title,  and 
adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Meetings  was  constituted  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Messrs.  Clark,  Hubbard^  Moore^  Birnie,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Printing  was  constituted  by  the  aj^int- 
ment  of  Messrs.  Porter,  Knowlton,  Moore,  Loring  and  the 
Secretary. 

Adjourned. 

« 

SEVENTH  DAT. 

Tlie  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Mr.  Thompsok,  of 
Nantucket,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  a  list  of  subjects  for  investigation,  and  to  assign  such 
subjects  to  appropriate  committees,  submitted  the  following  :— 

Abortion  in  Cows. — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Billings  and  Thomas  W. 
Ward. 

Uieorp  and  Practice. — Messrs.  Saltonstall,  Bassett  and  Boise. 

Amending"  Soils  by  Mechanical  Means. — ^Messrs.  Sanderson, 
Morton  and  Baker. 

Cultivation  of  Cereals. — ^Messrs.  Knowlton,  Clark  and 
Pierce. 

Climate  as  affected  by  Soil  and  Location. — Messrs.  Bull, 
Hyde  and  Thompson. . 

Preparation  qf  the  Soil  for  Seed. — ^Messrs.  Watkins,  Davis 
and  Durfee. 

The  Best  Method  of  Feeding  Dairy  Stock. — ^Messrs.  Thomp- 
son, King  and  Hyde. 

The  Tim£  of  Cutting  and  Mode  of  Curing  Bay. — ^Messrs. 
Johnson,  Fearing  and  Moore. 

Boad  Building  and  Repairing. — ^Messrs.  King,  Ward  of 
Monson,  and  Cole. 

TTie  Small  Fruits. — Messrs.  Slade,  Thatcher  and  Birnie. 

Sand  for  Bedding  and  Compost. — ^Messrs.  Birnie,  Knowlton 
and  Billings. 
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Domestic  amd  Fadarg  Dairies. — Messrs.  Thatcher,  Hubbard 
and  Porter. 

Improvement  m  {ke  Management  of  our  AgricnUural  Societies. 
— ^Messrs.  Loring,  Johnson  and  Brown. 

The  Breeding  and  Training  of  Borses. — ^Messrs.  Porter, 
Ward  of  Shrewsbury  and  Sanderson. 

The  Potato  Omp. — ^Messrs.  Hyde,  Slade  and  Watkins. 

Waste  of  Manures. — ^Messrs.  H.  S.  Ward,  Cole  and  Davis.  * 

Farming  as  an  Occupation — its  Advantages  as  compared  with 
other  business. — ^Messrs.  Hubbard,  Brown  and  Bull. 

Commercial  Manures. — ^Messrs.  Clement,  Morton  and  Boise. 

Relation  of  Manufactures  to  Agriculture. — ^Messrs.  Durfee, 
Fearing  and  Baker. 

Fruit  Culture  and  its  Preservation. — ^Messrs.  Wilder,  Clement 
and  Pierce. 

Draining^  its  Efects  upon  the  Soil  and  Crops j  and  the  Cost  of 
the  Different  Methods. — ^Messrs.  Moore,  Loring  and  Pierce. 

N(Uure*s  Methodi  of  Distributing  Plants. — Messrs.  Clark 
and  Wilder. 

This  Report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Votedj  To  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  construction  of  a  barn. 

This  Committee  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of 
Messrs.  Hyde,  Loring  and  Moore. 

After  referring  all  imfinished  business  to  the  Committee  on 
Printing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

THE    FAIRS. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  various  agricultural*  societies  have  been 
numerously  attended  during  the  year,  and  their  influence  has 
been  as  widely  felt  as  in  any  former  period  of  their  history. 
These  fairs  offer  the  most  ample  facilities  for  bringing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  the  vast  improvements  which  are  taking 
place  in  all  the  departments  of  farm  economy. 

In  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  county  societies,  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  find  that  the  department  of  agricultural  mechanics  has 
by  no  means  fallen  behind  any  other  in  extent  or  interest.  Nov- 
elties are  not,  to  be  sure,  always  improvements;  but  every 
improvement  implies  a  novelty,  whether  it  be  in  a  new  principle 
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applied,  or  in  an  old,  weU-establisbed  principle  applied  in  a  new 
form,  or  to  effect  a  new  and  hitherto  unattained  object.  The 
fact  that  our  ingenious  inrentors  and  our  skilful  mechanics 
appreciate  the  advantages  which  the  exhibition  affords  of  bring- 
ing their  implements  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  is  fullj 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  entries  in  this  class  on  the  books 
of  the  societies. 

In  implements  for  stirring  the  soil,  the  plough  9till  maintains 
its  position  as  the  fundamental  implement  of  husbandry.  The 
iron  has,  in  many  instances,  been  substituted  for  the  wooden 
beam,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  objec- 
tions to  it  will  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  our  farmers.  It 
is  somewhat  heavier,  to  be  sure,  but  that  scarcely  increases  the 
draught,  while  the  strength  and  durability  attained  must  be 
regarded  as  an  advantage.  Still  it  is  evident  that,  for  the 
present,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  wooden  frame  as  being  the  least 
costly,  more  yielding  and  flexible,  and  somewhat  lighter  to 
handle. 

At  the  discussion  at  Concord,  some  members  of  the  Board 
spoke  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  Doe  plough,  which  has 
reached  a  high  reputation  in  some  sections  of  the  State. 


DOE     PLOUGH. 


This  favorite  plough,  if  not  the  best  as  a  stubble  or  as  a  sod 
plough,  has  a  wider  range  of  adaptation  than  many  others,  and 
has  the  credit  of  doing  admirable  work  in  a  great  variety  of 
soils  and  circumstances.  The  farmer  cannot  always  afford  to 
own  a  plough  especially  and  perhaps  best  adapted  to  stubble  and 
another  particularly  suited  to  sod  ploughing,  ^e  wants  one 
that  will  do  good  work  wherever  it  is  placed.    This  plough  took 
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the  first  premiam  at  the  New  England,  and  at  some  of  oar 
county  fairs.  It  is  manufactured  hy  Whittomore,  Belcher 
&  Co.,  at  Chicopee  Falls,  and  sold  at  their  warehouse,  34 
Merchants'  Row,  Boston. 

A  vei7  neat  and  efficient  seed-sower  was  exhibited  and  took 
the  premium  at  the  Essex  Society.  It  is  known  as  the  Improred 
Danvers  Seed-i^wer,  manufactured  by  G.  E.  Herrick,  of  Lynn- 
field  Centre,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Parker,  Qannett  &  O^ood,  at 
49  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


IMPROVED 


It  SOWS  onions,  turnips  and  other  similar  seeds  with  great 
uniformity,  and  mangolds  and  other  varieties  of  beets,  and 
parsnips,  carrots,  &e.,  as  well  as  any  machine  with  which  I  am 
practically  acquainted.  It  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness,  a  feature  of  no  little  importance,  as  it 
insures  its  use  in  many  bands  where  a  more  expensive  machine 
would  not  find  its  way. 

Our  hoes  have  generally  been  thought  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired  as  respects  lightness,  beauty  of  finish  and  durability. 
As  compared  with  a  similar  class  of  implements  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  other  country,  they  are  unsurpassed.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  a  hoe  that  is  well  adapted  to  a  man  or  to  a  tall  per- 
son is  not  always  so  conveniently  worked  by  a  boy.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  remedy  this  difSculty  by  attaching  an  adjusta^ 
ble  shank  by  which  the  hoe  can  be  "  set "  or  adapted  to  different 
statures. 

By  this  simple  arrangement  the  hoe  can  be  made  to  hang  to 
suit  the  operator,  and  held  firmly  by  a  nut.  In  other  respects 
it  is  like  the  common  hoe,  lig^t  and  substantial.  It  appears 
to  be  a  convenient  invenUon,  and  has  received  the  sanction 
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of  a  premium  by  the  New  York  State  and  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Societies.  It  is  patented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Plumer, 
of  Boston. 


PATENT 


TMPtott^a  •t  mad** 


1 

ADJU8TIBLE.  s 


plumbr's   adjubtablb   hob. 

Another  simple  but  effectire  and  valuable  implement  is  a 
weeding  hoe  invented  by  George  P.  Allen,  of  Woodbury,  Conn. 

It  is  a  scuffle  hoe  to  be  worked  back  and 
forth  between  the  rows  of  vegetables, 
or  in  garden  or  other  walks,  running 
just  beneath  the  surface.  The  zigzag 
or  serrated  edges  of  the  blade  greatly 
increase  the  cutting  surface,  and 
make  it  easy  of  operation  and  useful 
alley's  weeder.         in  destroying  weeds. 

No  branch  of  agricultural  mechanics,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  implements  exhibited  at  the  fairs,  has  made  greater  progress 
in  improvement  than  that  of  machines  designed  for  the  hay  har- 
vest, the  cutting  and  curing  of  grass.    Power  in  this  direction  has 
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been  vastly  multiplied  bj  machinery  within  the  brief  space  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  These  improvements,  moreover,  have  been 
steadily  progressive.  We  now  have  mowers  of  easy  draught 
and  that  do  the  work  well — ^most  of  them,  in  fact,  better  than 
it  could  be  done  by  the  hand-scythe. 

The  past  year  has  recorded  the  triumph  of  American 
mechanics  at  the  Exposition  at  Paris.  It  was  an  American 
machine  that  took  the  lead  of  all  others  on  the  field,  and  won 
jEbr  its  ingenious  inventor,  Walter  A.  Wood,  of  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  not  only  the  grand  gold  medal  for  perfection  of  work 
and  another  for  superiority  of  mechanical  construction,  but  also 
the  decoration  of  the  Imperial  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
This  must  be  regarded  as  a  national  triumph  in  which  every 
American  must  feel  a  just  and  natural  pride.  [See  Frontispiece 
to  the  Abstract  of  Returns.] 

This  new  jointed-bar  mower  runs  upon  two  driving-wheels, 
each  of  which  has  an  internal  gear  which  connects  with  ratchet- 
gear  wheels,  making  each  an  independent  driving-wheel.  These 
wheels  are  so  placed  t^s  to  run  in  the  tracks  made  for  them  by 
the  track-clearer  so  as  to  avoid  running  over  the  grass  that  has 
been  cut.  The  spring  seat  is  so  placed  that  the  driver's  weight 
balances  the  weight  of  the  tongue,  leaving  no  pressure  upon 
the  necks  of  the  team.  A  new  lever  arrangement  is  attached  to 
raise  the  finger-bar  in  passing  obstructions  and  to  hold  it  at  any 
height,  raising  both  ends  of  the  bar  at  the  same  time.  The 
arrangement  for  tlirowing  in  and  out  of  gear  is  also  very  simple 
and  convenient.  The  guard-fingers  are  made  of  malleable  iron 
faced  with  steel  plates  riveted  securely  and  attached  to  the  bar 
by  bolts,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  readily  removed  or 
replaced.  The  frame  is  of  wood,  this  having  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  altogether  tiie  best  material.  The  bar  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  stop  the  team  in  case  of  striking  any 
obstacle,  and  still  elastic  enough  to  fly  back  to  its  position  when 
the  strain  is  removed. 

This  machine  took  the  first  premium  of  the  Essex,  the  Berk- 
shire and  other  fairs.  Fully  a  hundred  thousand  have  been 
built  and  sold,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  fifty  thousand 
were  used  in  the  harvest  of  last  year.  It  is  made  at  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.  The  Boston  agents  are  Messrs.  Whittemore, 
Belcher  &  Co.,  S4  Merchants'  Bow. 

87 
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Itaaj  improTements,  also,  are  noticeable  in  the  celebrated 
"Buckeye"  mower,  a  machine  well  knova  to  the  farmers  of 
thb  State.  The  draught  has  become  easier,  while  the  strength 
and  efficiencj  are  retained.  It  was  built  the  last  year  from 
entirely  new  patterns,  adopting  a  new  style  of  inside  shoe,  and 
doing  away  with  the  spring  keys  for  fastening  connection  with 
the  ecytlie,  new  ratchet  lever  for  raising  the  finger-bar,  new 
gearing  throughout,  narrower  sections,  increase  of  speed,  and  a 
new  shipper  for  throwing  out  of  gear.  The  result  is  a  smoother 
cat,  a  lighter  draught,  and  greater  ease  in  raising  the  finger-bar. 
The  liability  of  breaking  the  finger-rods  is  also  lessened,  and  it 
is  eaaer  to  take  oat  and  replace  any  parts  when  necessary. 
This  machine  took  tlie  pnze  at  the  great  trial  of  mowers  and 
reapers  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1866,  being  awarded  the  gold 
medal  as  the  best  mower  at  the  trial. 


The  knires  of  the  Buckeye  are  tempered  by  a  process  which 
secures  iiniformity,  all  being  alike,  a  result  which  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tempering.  The  advantage 
of  this  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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The  Backeye  is  manufactured  bj  the  Buckeye  Mowing 
Machine  Company  at  West  Fitchburg,  under  the  practical  and 
skilful  hand  of  A.  B.  Barnard,  Esq.,  the  works  themselves  being 
a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  The  Boston  agents  are  Parker,  Gannett 
&  Osgood. 

The  hay  tedder  naturally  follows  the  mower.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively new  machine  in  our  hay  fields,  but  the  advantages  of 
its  mtroduction  have  become  so  apparent  that  it  has  rapidly 
gained  favor,  and  the  number  of  machines  sold  has  been  large, 
and  is  increasing  every  year. 

The  new  system  of  hay-making  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
invention  and  use  of  the  horse-rake  and  the  mower,  was  not 
complete  without  some  other  machine  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
cure  the  large  amount  of  grass  which  the  mowing-machine 
could  readily  cut.  There  was  still  more  or  less  dependence 
upon  hired  men,  notwithstanding  the  immense  saving  of  labor 
in  (Jutting  and  raking.  The  hay  tedder  comes  in  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  and  it  has  relieved  many  a  household  of  the  care  and 
labor  and  anxiety  which  always  came  with  this  busy  season  of 
the  year.  Those  who  have  used  a  tedder,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  immense  saving  of  labor  which  it  secures,  and 
the  many  incidental  advantages  which  this  saving  ha&  brought 
with  it,  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  nearly  equal 
importance  with  the  rake  and  the  mower ;  and  I  have  heard 
farmers  declare  that  if  they  must  dispense  with  either,  it  would 
be  with  the  mower  rather  than  the  tedder. 

The  first  machine  of  this  kind  used  in  this  State,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  was  imported  from  England.  But,  like  most  English 
machines,  it  was  of  heavy  draught  and  unnecessarily  cumber- 
some. It  was  used  sufficiently,  however,  to  show  the  importance 
of  such  an  implement.  Spreading  swaths  and  turning  hay, 
though  light,  is  slow  work.;  but  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  work 
where  animal  power  comes  in  to  multiply  the  power  of  hand 
labor  many  times.  The  tedder,  for  instance,  will  do  the  work 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men  in  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
necessity  of  extra  help  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  hay  is  cured 
with  greater  rapidity  and  greater  certainty,  often,  by  this  means, 
avoiding  exposure  to  showers  or  wet  weather  and  the  injury  to 
result  from  it. 
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In  fair  veather,  for  instance,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  care  all 
the  grass  that  can  be  mown  by  Qie  machine  in  the'morning,  so 
that  it  will  ordinarily  be  fit  to  go  into  the  barn  in  tlie  aitemooa 
of  the  same  day.  Grass  kept  lightened  up  to  the  sun  and  air 
dries  quickly.  The  tedder  may  be  put  iuto  the  field  as  soon  as 
the  mower  has  left  it,  and  kept  in  operation  till  the  wbcde  crop 
is  properly  cured,  giving  ample  time  to  rake  and  load.  Indeed, 
vhen  the  advantages  of  this  implement  are  better  known,  it  will 
probably  come  into  very  general  use  as  an  indispensable  labor- 
saying  machine. 

The  American  tedder  is  mounted  on  two  driving-wheels.  It 
is  rigged  with  sixteen  spring  forks,  attached  in  an  ingenious 
manner  to  a  light  reel.  The  forks  revolve  very  rapidly  even 
while  the  horse  is  going  at  a  slow  walk,  and  it  runs  without 
noise.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it,  nothing  being 
required  but  to  sit  and  drive  with  both  hands  free.  The 
draught  is  easy.  This  machine  is  manufactured  by  the  Ames 
Flow  Company,  and  is  for  sale  at  their  warehouse  at  Quincy 
Hall,  Boston. 

The  horse-rake  was  one  of  the  first  inventions  designed  to 
relieve  the  severe  labor  of  hay-making,  and  it  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  second  only  io  the  mowing- 
machine.  Many  patents  have  appeared,  each  one  possessing, 
no  doubt,  some  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  or  three  new 
claimants  for  popular  favor  appeared  at  the  fairs  last  year,  and 
they  are  worthy  of  mention.  One  of  these  is  the  Wliittemore 
Self-Locking  Bake. 
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This  is  a  simple  aud  effectiye  machine  that  may  be  worked 
either  bj  the  foot  or  the  hand.  A  lock-lever  is  arranged  to  hold 
the  teeth  to  the  ground  in  the  raking  of  heavy  grass,  where 
many  machines  are  inclined  to  rise  an4  scatter  the  hay.  It  has 
an  easy  spring  seat  secured  to  the  axle,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  driver  does  not  press  upon  the  horse.  By  means  of  the 
self-locking  arrangement  it  can  be  set  with  the  teeth  a  litUe 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  it  becomes  a  very  effi- 
cient gleaner  in  grain  stubbles.  The  teeth  act  independently, 
and  it  is  furnished  with  cleaners  which  secure  the  instant 
twloading  of  the  rake  when  lifted.  It  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Whittemore,  Belcher  &  Co.,  at  Ghicopee  Falls,  and  is  for 
sale  at  their  warehouse,  84  Merchants'  Row,  Boston. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  a  good  horse-rake.  It 
saves  time  and  labor  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  and  often 
when  without  its  use  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  injury  from 
exposure  to  bad  weather.  It  is  almost  as  essential  on  the  farm 
as  the  plough  itself. 

The  Bay  State  Rake  also  appeared  at  the  exhibitions  last  year 
in  its  perfected  form.  This  rake  ha(^  been  known  for  a  year  or 
two  previously  as  the  Barre  rake,  having  been  invented  by  S.  R. 
Nye  of  that  town ;  but  from  a  slight  defect  in  mechanical  con- 
struction it  had  not  fully  justified  the  expectations  which  were 
at  first  entertained  of  it.  Tliis  objection  having  been  entirely 
overcome,  it  entered  the  hay-Qelds  last  year  and  won  the  most 
enthusiastic  encomiums  from  those  who  are  most  capable  of 
judging  of  its  practical  value  and  working  capacity. 

This  rake  is  mounted  on  high  wheels.  It  is  a  steel  tooth, 
each  tooth  being  hinged  to  the  axle  and  pressed  down  by  spiral 
springs.  Each  tooth  operates  independently  of  Uie  others  in 
passing  an  obstruction,  while  the  draught  is  light  and  the  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  are  unsurpassed.  The  ease  with  which 
it  is  worked  is  something  wonderful.  The  driver  has  only  to 
touch  a  simple  lever  with  his  foot,  with  a  slight  pressure,  which 
any  boy  can  apply,  when  the  rake  is  lifted  by  the  horse,  and  by 
means  of  cleaning  rods  frees  itself  at  once  of  its  load.  It  is 
set  so  high  that  a  large  windrow  can  be  gathered,  and  if  desired 
the  windrow  can  be  cocked  ready  for  loading.  This  rake  is 
manufactured  by  the  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine  Company,  at 
West  Fitchburg. 
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Improvements  have  not  been  confined  to  the  mowing,  spread- 
ing and  raking  of  hay.  They  have  extended  to  the  means  of 
loading  and  unloading,  and  hare  efi*ected  an  immense  saving 
of  physical  strength  and  of  time.  Of  the  patents  for  loading 
hay  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  which  have 
met  with  the  greatest  success,  and  am  not  able  to  speak  from 
observation.         i 

Of  the  horse  pitchforks  for  unloading  and  mowing  away  hay, 
several  have  been  introduced  into  this  State,  and  have  been 
worked  with  more  or  less  satisfaction.  They  have  also  beei^ 
exhibited  at  the  fairs,  where  they  have  been  examined  by  largd 
numbers  of  observing,  practical  farmers.  One  of  the  cheapest, 
most  compact  and  simplest  contrivances  that  I  have  seen  is 
Walker's  patent. 

This  is  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  Invention. 
Walker  was  the  inventor  of  the  original  har- 
poon fork  which  he  introduced  and  worked 
with  success ;  but  he  became  satisfied  that  he 
could  improve  VLpon  it,  and  now  has  brought 
out  what  is  known  as  Walker's  Improved  Horse 
Pitchfork,  as  shown  in  the  aimexed  cuts. 

This  fork  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  so  that  it  is 
durable  and  light,  the  weight  not  exceeding  ten 
)Sr\  pounds.  Its  simplicity  of  construction  would 
^  seem  to  avoid  the  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  has  no  tines  to  catch  and  no  braces  to  break, 
while  it  is  easily  operated.  Its  strength  and 
grappling  power  are  sufficient  to  take  up  as 
much  hay  as  the  horse  can  raise  over  the  beams.  It  may  be 
worked  rapidly.  When  thrust  into  the  hay  it  is  a  straight, 
spear-like  implement,  till,  on  pulling  a  spring  or  bolt  in  the 
handle,  a  prong  or  hook  is  thrust  out  to  grapple  the  hay,  and 
thus  lift  large  quantities  from  the  load.  This  fork  is  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  new  invention  has  been  applied  to  the  hand-fork,  by  which 
the  tines,  in  case  of  breakage,  are  easily  removed  and  replaced 
by  others.  It  is  known  as  the  Montgomery  fork,  manufactured 
by  the  Montgomery  Pork  Company,  at  254  Pearl  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  mode  of  securing  the  tines  will  be  readily 
seen  by  the  annexed  cut.    A  ferrule  is  held  by  a  screw  clasping 
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tightly  around  the  end  in  wldch  the  tines  are  inserted.    On 
loosening  the  screw  and  knocking  back  the  ferrule  the  tines  can 

be  put  in  without  difficulty,  when 
the  ferrule  is  driven  back  to  its  place 
and  screwed  fast*  It  is  well  known 
that  in  attempting  to  repair  a 
broken  tine  the  other  is  usually 
.spoilt,  so  that  practically  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  accident  of  this 
kind  the  whole  fork  is  thrown  aside 
as  worthless.  With  this  fork  any 
number  of  extra  tines  can  be  had 
at  a  low  cost,  to  be  used  when 
needed ;  or  should  the  handle 
break,  the  tines  can  be  fitted  to 
THE  MONTGOMEBT  poEK.  auothcr  haudlc  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  and  the  fork  is  as  good  as  ever.  The  handle  is  not  tapered 
at  the  end  where  the  tines  are  inserted,  so  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  wood  is  left.  The  tines  are  of  steel,  uniformly 
tempered.  The  weight  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  common 
fork.  The  manure  forks,  with  both  long  and  short  handles,  are 
especially  neat  and  strong,  and  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the 
tines  working  loose  in  either  hay  or  manure  forks.  This 
appears  to  be  a  yery  useful  improvement. 


Hay  and  fodder  cutters  have  become  quite  indispensable  in 
the  bam  and  the  stable.  Much  as  the  question  of  the  economy 
of  cutting  or  chopping  food  for  stock  has  been  discussed,  few 
farmers  would  bo  willing  to  be  without  a  strong  and  good 
machine ;  because,  whatever  may  be  the  individual  opinion  as 
to  the  matter  of  cutting  hay  and  some  other  kinds  of  food, 
there  are  many  coarser  substances,  like  straw,  com  stover,  swale 
hay,  Ac,  about  the  cutting  of  which  there  can  be  no  question 
of  economy.  If  they  would  be  utilized  at  all,  it  is  often  almost 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  cut  them  in  order  to  feed  them  out 
with  the  greatest  economy  and  advantage,  especially  when  the 
greater  facility  of  handling  the  manure  is  taken  into  account. 

One  of  the  best  hay-cutters  with  which  I  am  practically 
familiar  is  known  as  tiie  National.  This  machine  is  made  of 
several  sizes,  to  meet  the  wants  of  large  and  small  farms.    The 
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sm&Uer  ones  are  worked  by  hand,  and  the  largest  may  be 
driveu  by  horse  or  steam  power.  This  machine  runs  easily 
and  cuts  uniformly.  This  is  a  very  important  feature  in  a  hay 
or  straw-cntter.  It  is  not  liable  to  clog,  and  it  possesses  other 
advantages  which  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  Biany  other 
machines  that  I  have  examined. 


NATIONAL     PODDEB-GOTTER. 

It  is  manufactured  by  J,  D.  Burdick  A  Co.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  at  51  Nortli  Market  Street,  are 
the  Boston  a^^ts. 

A.  good  rootrcutter  is  another  essential  labor-saving  imple- 
ment. No  good  farmer  would  think  of  keeping  a  flock  of  sheep 
or  a  stock  of  catUe  without  a  liberal  supply  of  roots.  The  tur- 
nip, swede  and  mangold  crops  are  almost  as  important,  in  point 
of  economy  of  fann  management,  as  the  hay  crop  itself ;  and  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  fertility 
of  a  farm  without  them.  More  than  seventy-three  tons  of  man- 
golds to  the  acre  have  been  raised  in  this  State,  and  crops  of 
fifty  to  sixty  tons  are  not  uuconmion.  If  there  is  any  other 
crop  which  is  of  equal  value  that  can  be  raised  with  as  little 
labor,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  especially  when  it  is  used  as  a 
change  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
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store  piga  o&u  be  kept  well  oa  raw  oiaogolds  alooe  from  Novem- 
ber to  March.  The  amount  of  manure  which  the  root  crop  is 
capable,  under  judicious  management,  of  retumiog  to  the  soil, 
is  quite  renuirkaliU. 

But  every  farmer  who  has  fed  fruit  or  vegetables  of  any  kind 
to  stoc^,  imderstands  the  importance  of  reducing  them  to  small 
pieces  before  feeding  them  to  wimals,  except,  perhaps,  horses, 
or  such  as  have  front  teeth  in  both  Jaws,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  nip  and  reduce  their  food.  Cattle  and  sheep,  in  eating 
pumpkins,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  &o.,  must  receive  tliem  of 
a  size  which  they  can  readily  take  between  the  double  teeth,  or 
else  they  are  liable  to  choke.  Besides,  many  an  animal's  teeth 
are  poor,  and  it  is  a  great  exertion  in  such  cases  to  break  down 
coarse  roots  into  small  pieces. 

The  Excelsior  Root- 
Cutter,  exhibited  at  the 
fair  of  the  Housatonic 
Agricultural  Society,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  best  that  I  have  exam- 
ined, on  account  of  the 
shape  and  condition  in 
which  it  leaves  the  roots 
after  they  bave  passed 
through  it ;  that  is,  in  long 
and  slender  stripe  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  s  man's 
thumb.  This  machine 
cuts  pumpkins,  turnips 
and  other  kinds  of  roots 
of  a  size  desired  by  the 
ExcEMioE  BooT-cuTTEE.  operator.       At    the    last 

Stato  fair  at  Buffalo  it  cut  a  bushel  of  potatoes  fine  enough  for 
sheep  in  twenty-six  seconds.  The  roots  are  put  into  a  box  and 
come  in  contact  with  a  hollow  iron  cylinder,  the  upper  side  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Small  gouge-shaped  cuttors  are 
fastened  to  the  surfkce  of  this  cylinder,  and  these  slice  out  the 
pieces  of  roots  and  pass  them  down  into  a  basket  below  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  so  easily  worked  that  a  small  lad  can  cut 
a  bushel  of  roots  in  a  nunute  "^^^  Utile  exertion.    If  the 
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knives  become  dnll  they  can  readily  be  Bharpened  by  the  use  of 
a  round  file. 

This  excellent  machine  is  made  by  J.  R.  Bobertsoo,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  T. 

A  convenient  and  simple  bag-holder  has  been  devised  and 
patented  by  E.  C.  Fairchild,  of  Sunderland,  in  this  State.  It 
consists  of  a  metallic  tunnel  to  which  is  attached  four  hooks 
which  hold  the  mouth  of  the  b^  distended  in  a  way  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  grain  from  the  measure  or  shovel  without  the 
inconvenience  of  holding  and  filling  the  bag  at  the  same  time. 

The  tunnel  is  attached  to  the 
standard  by  means  of  an  iron  plate, 
on  which  are  placed  three  or  four 
lugs,  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to 
hold  the  tunnel  at  the  desired 
height.    It  is  a  compact  and  durable 


arrangement,  which  must  be  very  couvenient  on  the  farm, 
where  there  is  much  grain  to  handle.  Its  cheapness  and  sim- 
plicity will  recommend  it. 

Tlie  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  recent  inventions  which 
have  attracted  my  attention  at  the  exhibitions  of  diSerent  socio- 
ties.  The  list  might  be  considerably  extended  did  space  permit, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  thought  and  skill  and  mecban- 
ical  ingenuity  are  constantly  at  work  to  develop  the  means  of 
lightening  labor  and  saving  time. 
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The  wants  of  Western  Europe,  especially  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  resources  of  the  New  World,  have  opened  up  a  vast 
field  for  enterprise  and  investigation  in  relation  to  the  preser- 
vation and  transportation  of  animal  food.  For  more  than  a 
century  various  processes  have  been  devised,  introduced  and 
often  patented,  and  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  state  generally 
the  principles  which  have  been  involved  in  the  successful  plans 
hitherto  suggested. 

Drying  meat  in  the  sun,  or  artificially,  forms  the  groundwork 
of  the  simplest  methods.  The  charqui  or  jerked  beef  of  South 
America  and  the  lumps  of  beef  preserved  by  savages,  constitute 
excellent  examples.  Travellers  have  often  been  amazed  at  the 
absence  of  putrefaction  and  at  the  tendency  to  natural  preser- 
vation of  the  carcases  of  animals  met  with  on  many  plains  in 
the  South.  Heat,  with  rapid  currents  of  dry  air  not  far  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  seems  to  furnish  the  conditions  of  this  spon- 
taneous process  which  has  been  modified  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  mankind  in  the  manufacture  of  charqui.  But 
from  time  immemorial  have  the  people  in  Scotland  skinned  and 
cut  up  the  carcases  of  sheep  which  had  died  of  braxy,  and 
having  squeezed  much  moisture  out  of  the  flesh,  have  smoke 
dried  the  hams,  once  so  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  London 
market.  The  fact  that  braxy  hams  were  the  produce  *of  dis- 
eased animals  put  an  end  to  the  trade  when  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  British  metropolis  was  first  established. 

Salting  meats  came  into  great  request  with  the  development 
of  the  European  navies.  The  trade  in  salt  provisions  of  all 
kinds  is  only  limited  by  supply,  but  it  is  evident  to  all  that  much 
of  the  meat-juice  is  wasted.  Simple  salting  is  almost  impossible 
in  .hot  countries,  and  the  production  of  scurvy  from  the  use  of 
such  food  must  lead  to  the  introduction  of  other  processes  of 
preservation.  By  Dr.  Morgan's  process  of  injecting  the  salt  into 
the  blood-vessels  of  animals,  it  was  hoped  some  of  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  ordinary  curing  process  might  be 
overcome ;  but  it  has  not  realized  the  expectations  of  commer- 
cial men.  Antiseptic  salts,  such  as  the  hyposulphites  of  soda 
and  bisulphite  o(  lime,  have  been  recommended  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Various  plans  have  been  successfully  adopted  for  the  preser* 
vation  of  spiced  and  cooked  meats.    The  Spaniards  long  since 
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packed  sausages  in  oases  lajer  by  lajer^  intercepted  with  hi 
poured  on  warm  so  as  to  fill  up  every  interstice  and  completely 
surround  the  mass.  If  I  mistake  not,  adventurous  explorers 
in  Australia  have  adopted  a  similar  plan  with  meat  which  they 
required  on  distant  overland  journeys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  meat  should  be  cooked.  Tlie  most  recent  and  beautiful 
modification  of  this  process  is  that  of  Dr.  Bedwood,  of  London. 
Parafiine,  that  simple,  neutral  and  delicate  material,  capable  of 
resisting  all  ordinary  temperatures,  is  used  for  a  coating  around 
meat  which  has  becm  cut  up  into  parcels  of  a  few  pounds,  uid 
has  been  raised  to  a  temperature  of  240^  Fahrenheit.  The 
paraflSne  is  easily  melted  off  when  the  meat  has  to  be  used,  and 
it  imparts  no  flavor  to  food,  which  can  be  dressed  in  various 
ways  as  a  palatable  form  of  diet. 

The  ^stem  of  filling  tin  cans  with  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, heating  the  whole  first  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
to  a  higher  point  whilst  the  lid  is  finally  closed  by  a  drop  of 
solder  poured  on  a  pin-point  outlet  left  for  the  escape  of  steam 
and  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  vessels,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  introduced.  In  order  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  baths  into  which  the  tins  are  placed  to  be  cooked,  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  calcium  is  used 
instead  of  water.  This  does  away  with  much  of  the  steam 
which  otherwise  fills  the  atmosphere  of  the  manufactories.  The 
tin  cans  are  usually  placed  in  testing  rooms  at  90^,  and  if  they 
resist  this  temperature  for  tliree  or  four  days,  will  keep  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

In  Liebig's  process  the  animal  is  slaughtered  and  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  when  the  carcase  is  cold  flie  meat  alone 
is  placed  in  iron  rollers,  armed  with  points,  whereby  it  is  reduced 
to  a  pulp.  This  is  thrown  into  water,  steamed  for  an  hour,  and 
passed  into  a  trough  with  a  sieve  at  the  bottom  through  which 
the  meat-juice  oozes  into  another  vat.  The  fat  is  skimmed  off. 
Steam-pipes  serve  to  heat  the  pure  gravy,  and  bellows  are  made 
to  blow  on  the  surface  so  as  to  evaporate  for  six  or  eight  hours, 
when  it  is  passed  into  a  filtering  vat  and  drawn  off  as  extract  of 
meat.  This  is  then  packed  in  tins  for  exportation.  £ight 
small  tins  holding  the  juice  of  an  entire  ox,  are  valued  at  ninety- 
six  shillings,  and  make  over  one  thousand  basins  of  strong  soup, 
estimated  to  cost  one  penny  per  basin.    This  soup  is  probaUy 
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more  stimulating  than  actnally  nutaritiouiB,  as  much  of  the  mate* 
rial  in  meat  which  renders  this  a  sufficient  food  for  the  support 
of  man  is  left  behind  in  obtaining  Liebig's  extract.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  alimentaiy  substltnces. 

But  heat,  which  has  even  in  other  ways  been  brought  to  the 
aid  of  the  meat-preserver,  has  not  alone  attracted  general  atten* 
tion.  The  mammoth's  flesh  in  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  and 
the  frozen  animals  in  the  caves  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  have  suggested  to  man 
the  freezing  sys^m  which  we  use  for  our  turkeys  and  prairie 
chickens,  which  is  employed  to  preserve  salmon  and  other  fish, 
and  a£fords  fresh  meat  to  passengers  across  the  Atlantic,  has 
induced  the  construction  of  ice-houses  which  can  be  brought 
to  as  low  a  temperature  as  24°  Fahrenheit,  and  suggested  the 
establishment  of  refrigerator  railway  cars,  whereby  we  in  Boston 
are.  to  be  furnished  with  the  healthy  beef  of  the  West.  But 
frozen  meat  loses  its  best  flavor,  and  putrefies  almost  instantly 
on  exposure  to  air. 

The  use  of  antiseptic  and  other  gases  for  the  preservation  of 
food  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  is  of  recent  date,  and  hitherto 
has  only  served^  and  that  to  a  very  limited  extent,  for  the  'pres- 
ervation of  fruit.  Meat  has  been  preserved,  but  not  so  success- 
fully as  to  lead  to  the  development  of  a  trade. 

Another  invention  of  a  difierent  character  has  recently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  it  promises  to  be  of 
immense  importance  in  modifying  our  supplies  of  animal  food. 
It  is  that  of  a  new  process  of  preserving  meat  by  the  use  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  gas.  This  simple  and 
inexpensive  process  was  devised  by  Professor  John  Oamgee,  of 
the  Albert  Veterinary  College,  London.  •  It  is  to  be  applied 
first,  on  a  commercial  scale,  in  this  country. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  should  it  prove  to  be  practicable,  on  a 
large  scale,  as  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  will  do  away 
with  the  cruel  system  of  live  stock  transportation  over  long  lines 
of  railway,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable  for  many 
reasons.  The  animals  arrive  at  the  market  for  sale,  after  five 
or  six  days  of  travel,  during  which  they  are  closely  crowded 
into  box  cars,  often  so  that  they  cannot  touch  the  fore  feet  to 
the  bottom  of  the  car  for  hours  in  succession ;  without  a  drop  of 
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water  or  a  mouthful  of  food  during  that  time,  and  compelled  to 
breathe  constantly  a  pestiferous  air. 

Thej  arrive  here,  of  course,  in  a  highly  feverish  condition. 
Their  flesh  is  diseased,  so  much  so  that  if  there  were  an  attempt 
to  keep  them  a  few  weeks  and  restore  them  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  health,  a  very  large  per  cent,  would  die,  and  the  balance 
would  inevitably  fall  off  in  flesh. 

By  (^amgee's  method  of  preservation,  the  carbonic  oxide  is 
administered  very  much  in  the  manner  of  giving  ether,  the 
animal  suffers  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  and  the  flesh  is  preserved 
fresh  and  sound  for  months,  with  less  cost  than  the  ordinary 
mode  of  salting.  The  oxygen  being  entirely  removed  from  the 
body  of  the  animal  and  displaced  by  the  carbonic  oxide,  all 
parasites,  trichinss,  &c.,  are  probably  destroyed,  and  the  flesh  of 
swine  rendered  as  harmless  as  possible.  This  process  of  preser- 
vation will  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  salted  meats,  and 
enable  both  the  city  and  the  country  consimier  to  have  a  supply 
of  fresh  and  healthful  meats  at  a  less  cost  than  heretofore,  while 
whole  carcases  can  in  a  very  short  time  be  preserved  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  animal  is  raised — ^at  the  West,  in  Texas  or 
South  America — and  sent  to  a  distant  market  at  small  expense. 
,Tbis  invention  promises,  therefore,  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  supplies  of  healthful  animal  food  throughout 
the  world. 

CHARLES    L.    FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricviivre. 
BosTOK,  January  22, 1868. 
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REPORTS  OF  DELEGATES 


APPOniTBD  TO  VISIT  THE 


AGEIOULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS 


ESSEX. 

According  to  appointment^  I  visited  the  forty-Beventh  annual  ejiiibi- 
tion  of  the  Eaaex  County  Agricoltural  Society,  held  at  Hayerhilly  Sep- 
tember 24  and  25.  The  society,  one  of  the  oldest  and  mostflooiishing 
in  the  State,  and  the  only  one  in  Essex  G>imty,  has  no  local  groonds 
for  its  exhibitions,  but  itinerates  about  the  county  from  year  to  year,  no 
doubt  to  the  advantage  of  the  society  in  many  respects,  and  to  the 
disadvantage,  in  others. 

The  show  of  cattle,  though  good,  was  not  quite  up  to  what  I 
expected  to  see,  and  hardly  did  the  society  credit,  as  I  think.  There 
were  a  few  good  oxen  on  exhibition.  A  very  good  herd  of  eighteen 
cows,  by  William  B.  Carleton,  of  Haverhill,  and  other  single  entries 
worthy  of  mention.  There  was  a  good  number  of  excellent  young 
horses  and  colts  on  exhibition,  showing  good  judgment  and  care  in 
breeding  and  rearing. 

The  show  of  agricultural  implements  was  quite  large,  induced,  no 
doubt,  by  a  special  premium  of  $25  offered  by  the  president  of  the 
society.  There  was,  also,  a  very  interesting  trial  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
ploughs  on  the  first  day  of  the  &ir,  in  which  the  people  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  find  out  which  was  the  best  plough. 

The  ploughing  match  that  came  off  on  the  second  day,  was  a  grand 
affiur, — by  fiur  the  best  thing  of  thci  kind  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune 
to  witness.  There  were  above  twenty  teams  entered,  among  which 
were  six  or  seven  entered  by  boys  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  who 
competed  for  special  premiums  offered  by  the  president  of  the  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  field  of  operations  was  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  village,  there  was  a  large  number  of  spectators  on  the  ground,  and 
a  good  degree  of  interest  and  even  enthusiasm  manifested  on  the  part  of 
all  ooncerned.      The    boys  did  exceedingly  well,  and  were  amply 
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rewarded  for  their  efforts,  not  only  by  the  liberal  premiums  awarded, 
but  by  the  golden  opinions  won  from  a  large  crowd  of  spectators. 

Bat  it  was  at  the  town  hall  that  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  society  seemed  to  culminate. 

The  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of  most  excellent  specimens  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  especially  of  grapes,  showed  that  the  people 
of  Essex  County  had  given  a  commendable  degree  of  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit. 

The  vegetable  department  was  mostly  supplied  by  Samuel  A.  Merrill, 
of  Danvers,  and  Richard  Webster,  of  Haverhill,  who  did  themselves 
great  credit  by  their  exhibitions. 

The  bread  and  butter  departments  were  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
every  available  space  about  the  hall  seemed  to  be  filled  with  articles  of 
domestic  manufacturing  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  floral  exhibition  was  a  magnificent  affair,  and  needed  to  be  seen 
and  studied  to  be  appreciated. 

Too  great  credit  cannot  be  given  J.  F.  West,  of  Haverhill,  for  the 
interest  and  good  taste  manifested  on  his  part  in  this  unusual  display  of 
flowers.  Large  crowds  were  in  attendance  at  the  hall  both  during  the 
days  and  evenings  of  the  exhibition.  About  noon  of  the  second  day, 
a  procession  was  formed  in  front  of  the  town  hall,  and  escorted  to  the 
North  Church,  where  the  people  were  delighted  with  music  by  the  choir, 
and  instructed  by  an  able  and  very  practical  address  by  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Seeley,  D.  D.,  of  Haverhill,  on  the  subject,  ^  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
Farms  ?  " 

At  the  dose  of  the  interesting  exercises  at  the  church  the  crowds  of 
people  were  conducted  to  another  feast  of  fat  things  prepared  at  Music 
HalL  Here  the  physical  man  was  not  only  regaled  with  the  best  the 
earth  affords,  but  excellent  speeches  by  Governor  Bullock,  General 
Banks  and  others,  did  all  for  the  intellectual  man  that  could  be  desired 
on  the  occasion. 

One  excellent  feature  of  the  exhibition  I  would  not  pass  in  silence, 
viz. :  the  promptness  with  which  the  programme  was  carried  out  For 
instance,  the  ploughing  match  was  put  down  to  come  off*  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  though  there  were  £rom  twenty  to  twenty-five  teams  entered  to 
plough,  in  less  than  iare  minutes  from,  the  time  the  clock  struck  the 
hour,  the  word  '^  go ! "  was  given,  and  every  team  was  at  its  work. 

In  closing  this  Report,  I  would  not  fail  to  express  my  obligations  to 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  society,  for  the  gentlemanly  manner 
in  which  they  entertained  me  during  my  stay  at  Haverhill 

H.  S.  Ward. 


•• 
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MIDDLESEX. 

_  • 

Ab  your  delegate  I  attended  the  sevoDtj-third  exhibition  of  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Society's  cattle  show  and  fair,  held  at  Con- 
conl,  on  the  third  and  fourth  of  October  last*  Having  Tisited  them  on 
m  similar  mission  at  their  sixty«>ninth  exhibition,  it  enabled  me  to  judge 
of  the  improvements  in  the  past  four  years.  I  now  found  them  located 
near  the  railroad  depot  on  a  fine  tract  of  land  of  sufficient  extent  to 
enable  them  to  erect  every  convenience  for  all  departments  in  a  perma- 
nent manner,  of  which  at  present  they  have  only  the  stables  for  valuable 
horses,  and  hay  lofts.  'The  hay.  fed  out  by  the  society  on  the  two  days 
amoanted  to  abont  $100.  The  cattle  were  in  covered  pens,  seeming  as 
well  contented  as  they  would  be  at  their  own  homes.  It  is  oont^n- 
plated  to  erect  a  large  shed  or  sheds  with  stanchions  in  which  the  neat 
stock  can  be  secured  for  the  better  view  by  committees  and  visitors. 
Their  half-mile  track  is  as  well  laid  out  and  graded  as  any  in  the  State. 
They  have  no  hall  as  yet,  but  after  the  dinner  was  partaken  of  by  a 
Wge  and  intelligent  company,  their  president,  Addison  Gkige,  Efiq^, 
called  the  attention  of  members  to  a  plan  of  a  new  hall  that  they 
proposed  to  build,  which  call  was  responded  to  with  such  interest  as  I 
never  before  witnessed.  Over  $5,000  were  subscribed  by  gentlemen 
who  had  means,  and  a  desire  to  continue  this  old  and  useful  society ;  and 
they  were  men  without  the  horise-jockey  in  them.  Was  not  the  meet- 
ing of  such  men  by  the  farmers  a  great  benefit  ?  Does  it  not  engender 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  to  know  that  their  occupation  is  one  that  can  be 
made  the  most  pleasant  and  independent  if  they  will  but  strive  to  invest 
all  their  energies  and  capital  in  their  business,  the  same  that  others  do 
in  theirs  ?  And  I  will  say  that  they  had  invested,  when  such  teams  of 
oxen  and  horses  as  were  there,  either  for  trials  of  strength  on  the  cart 
or  plough,  and  in  both  departments  there  was  a  feeling  to  win  if  a  fsur 
opportunity  was  offered,  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  had  that 
opportunity,  and  performed  their  parts  in  such  good  time  and  manner 
that  I  felt  relieved  to  know  that  it  would  not  be  my  duty  to  decide  who 
should  have  the  first  premiums.  I  would  suggest  to  competitors  the 
advantage  of  preparing  themselves  and  teams  with  such  ploughs  as  they 
intend  to  compete  with  before  coming  out  to  the  trials.  When  they 
know  that  their  ploughs  are  set  just  to  the  desired  width  and  depth,  and 
the  team  all  trained  to  start  with  an  assurance  of  success,  such  prepara- 
tion will  greatly  conduce  towards  establishing  such  order  in  all  the 
operations  on  the  farm. 

In  the  large  tent  were  exhibited  as  large  a  collection  of  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  as  I  ever  saw  at  a  county  show. 
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In  the  pens  were  collected  many  of  the  finest  animals  of  the  best 
breeds  of  neat  cattle,  swine  and  breeding  mares. 

On  the  track  were  exhibited  some  if  not  the  best  trotting  and  &mily 
horses  in  the  country ;  and  while  thousands  were  crowded  together  to 
witness  some  4eat  or  other  that  most  interested  them,  I  was  unable  to 
detect  the  least  intoxication  by  liquor  or  anger.  Can  it  be  said  with  as 
much  truth  that  a  like  crowd  can  be  gathered  in  the  city  without  a 
broken  bead,  if  not  bloodshed  ? 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that,  when  I  left,  on  the  ere  of  the 
second  day,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  could  report  that 
this  old  and  honorable  society  was  becoming  rejurenated  in  a  manner 
that  will  repay  the  State  lor  its  bounty  in  a  hundred  fold. 

I  here  tender  my  thanks  to  the  officers  and  members  who  contributed 
80  largely  to  the  comfort  of  your  delegate. 

James  Thoiipson. 


MIDDLESEX  NORTH. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Middlesex  North  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Lowell,  September  26th  and  27th. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  fine  grounds 
and  commodious  halls  of  this  society,  as  they  have  doubtless  been 
described  by  previous  delegates. 

In  the  hall  the  display  of  pears  was  very  fine,  most  of  the  desirable 
varieties  being  represented.  There  was  also  a  very  good  show  of 
grapes.  Of  apples,  I  found  the  same  report  as  in  most  other  localities 
of  the  State  visited  the  past  season, — a  small  crop  and  indifierent 
quality. 

The  ladies  had  lent  their  usual  aid  in  giving  interest  and  variety  to 
the  collection  of  beautiful  articles  on  exhibition. 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  not  large,  but  very  good.  An  ambitious 
dentist  of  Lowell,  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  fiumer,  displayed,  as  trophies 
of  his  prowess,  a  half-bushel  measure  filled  with  human  teeth,  drawn 
with  many  a  sigh  from  the  aching  jaws  of  suffering  humanity. 

There  was  a  very  creditable  show  of  milch  cows,  but  of  other  cattle 
not  as  good  as  I  hoped  to  have  seen.  It  appeared  to  me  as  singular, 
that  premiums  should  be  offered  for  cows  of  the  different  improved 
breeds,  and  none  for  thoroughbred  bulls.  If  there  were  any  on  the 
ground,  they  escaped  my  notice.  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  number  of  grade 
buUs. 
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I  tniBt  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  onr  agricultural  societies  will 
cease  to  offer  premiums  for  animals  that  can  give  no  promise  of 
improvement  to  their  progeny. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  not  large,  but  very  good.  Swine  were  rep- 
resented by  &  few  specimens.  Sheep,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  were 
none  to  speak  of. 

The  dinner,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  exhibitions  of  this 
society,  was  nearly  over  when  I  reached  the  hall,  and  I  found  a  gentle- 
man,'— one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Ck>ngre8s  of  the  United  States,~-entertaining  the  company  with  a  speet^h 
in  which  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  always  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  college,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  surely  fail.  That  it  could  succeed  he  pronounced  inconsbtent 
with  the  nature  of  things.  Just  what  things,  the  gentleman  did  not  tell 
us ;  but  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  ungenerous  things  he  had  said 
against  it.  He  thought  it  useless,  also,  to  teach  anything  of  agriculture 
in  our  common  schools.  The  farmer  must  get  his  special  education  on 
the  land  only.  He  represented  the  occupation  of  the  fanner  as  hard, 
coarse  and  repulsive,  and  thought  as  soon  as  our  young  men  were  edu- 
cated enough  to  fit  them  for  any  other  business,  they  would  leave  it  on 
the  first  opportunity.  Hence  the  inference  was,  to  keep  men  on  the 
farms  they  must  be  kept  in  ignorance.  Therefore,  he  would  have  no 
colleges  for  farmers.  He  would  organize  a  corps  of  learned  professors, 
who  should  perambulate  the  State  during  the  summer  season,  and 
observe  the  efforts  of  the  untaught  farmers  to  dig  their  education  from 
the  ground,  and  in  the  winter  give  lectures  on  the  soil  and  its  wants, 
and,  like  Dr.  Hornbook,  ^just  its  disease  and  what  would  mend  it,  at 
once  they'd  tell."  But  just  how  and  where  he  expected  to  find  and 
educate  those  wonderful  professors  the  gentleman  did  not  inform  us.  In 
the  days  when  prophets  were  held  in  higher  esteem  than  now,  there 
were  false  prophets, — ^prophets  of  Baal, — ^whose  predictions  came  to 
naught  Such,  I  trust,  will  be  the  fate  of  the  doleful  foreboding  of  the 
gentleman  alluded  to. 

I  did  not  remain  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  horses  which  took  place 
the  following  day,  but  am  informed  that  there  were  many  fine  ^minyiTg 
on  the  ground. 

WlLLIAX  BiRNIE. 
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MIDDLESEX    SOUTH. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Middlesex  South  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Framingham,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September,  accord- 
ing to  assignment.  Your  delegate  was  unable*  to  attend  until  th6 
second  day.  The  exhibition  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  The 
collection  of  animals  on  the  ground  was  large;  and  it  presented  a 
variety,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  one  locality,  in  such  perfection.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  same  pastures  and  fields  can  feed,  profitably,  the 
Shorthorn,  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  Aldemey,  alike ;  but  there  they  were 
on  exhibition.  And  they  presented  themselves  in  a  manner  which 
might  well  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  critical  observer;  The 
well-known  herd  of  Shorthorns  in  the  town  of  Framingham,  was  pres- 
ent, and  indicated  good  care  and  attention  during  the  past  season.  The 
animals  repaid  well  the  most  careful  inspection. 

The  two  herds  of  Aldemeys,  which  appeared  in  rivalry,  were 
extremely  attractive.  It  is  seldom  that  so  many  rare  and  valuable 
animals  of  this  breed  are  brought  together.  While  both  were  good,  the 
difference  between  them  was  striking.  One  of  these  herds,  which  has 
long  been  bred  in  this  country,  seemed  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  size, 
strength  and  thrifl,  quite  remarkable.  Whether  it  is  the  result  of  cli- 
mate, breeding,  or  feeding,  it  might  be  difficult  to  tell.  But  their  solid 
proportions,  strong  bones,  and  vigorous  muscle,  all  showed  that  they 
had  enjoyed  some  unusual  advantages  since  their  ancestors  left  their 
native  island.  And  yet  one  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  admirable 
structure  of  the  competing  herd  of  more  recent  importation.  While  a 
peculiar  delicacy  was  very  observable,  it  was  evident  that  some  of  these 
animals  had  been  developed  to  the  best  standard  of  a  dairy  cow  of  this 
description.  In  the  quality  of  their  bone,  shape  of  quarters,  width  of 
hip,  firmness  of  shoulder,  and  depth  of  carcase,  they  are  almost  unri- 
valled. And  it  does  seem  to  your  delegate,  that  with  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  strong  and  vigorous  males,  this  herd  might  be  developed  into 
one  of  the  best  known. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  indicated  care  in  the  selection,  and  judg- 
ment in  the  breeding  of  this  class  of  animals.  Any  departure  from 
coarse-headed,  thick-shouldered,  large  boned,  heavy  gaited  horses,  is 
agreeable ;  and  the  development  of  style  and  quality  in  connection  with 
speed  is  always  desirable. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  swine  on  the  grounds. 
The  combination  of  the  length  and  weight  of  the  coarse  breeds,  with 
the  thrift  and  rapid  growth  of  the  finer,  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  members  of  this  society.    And  if  there  is 
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sach  a  thing  as  a  hog  that  can  be  raised  and  &ttened  profitably  in 
Mafsachusetts,  it  might  have  been  fonnd  in  their  pens. 

Without  enlarging  npon  the  exhibition  of  fruit  and  yegetables  in  the 
bally  which  is  always  creditable  with  this  society,  your  delegate  cannot 
but  express  his  saUsfaction  with  the  many  indications  which  he  found, 
of  care  and  attention  to  the  accurate  business  of  agriculture.  System- 
atic devotion  to  special  objects,  the  only  profitable  schone  of  fianning 
known  in  this  State,  was  manifest  everywhere*  And  in  careful  breed- 
ing and  careful  cultivation,  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  apply  accurate  and  useful  observation. 

The  address  on  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Judge  French.  It  was 
an  account  of  the  flowing  of  the  Sudbury  meadows;  and  was  listened 
to  with  that  attention  which  might  be  expected  from  those  who  have  a 
personal  interest  in  this  long  and  difl&cult  oontcoveisy  between  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  of  this  section  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
address  was  delivered  at  the  dinner-table — a  plan  which  may  have  its 
advantages — ^but  it  undoubtedly  has  its  disadvantages.  It  is  evident 
that  no  address,  whether  upon  agriculture,  education,  politics  or  religion, 
can  be  equally  adapted  to  a  church,  a  hall,  an  out-door  audience,  and  a 
dinner-table.  An  address  is  one  thing — an  afteivdinner  speech  another 
and  quite  different  thing.  And  a  speech  worthy  of  being  called  an 
agricultural  address,  containing  instruction  and  an  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  activity  of  fiumers,  should  not  form  a  part  of  a  festivity  or  a 
mere  social  entertainment  The  old-fashioned  mode  of  delivering  these 
addresses  in  the  village  church  had  great  advantages ;  so  has  the  modem 
one  of  delivering  them  in  an  appropriate  halL  But  no  man  can  tell  the 
trial  of  instructing  an  audience  in  rivalry  with  trotting  horses  or  a 
tempting  dessert  until  he  has  tried  it 

Your  delegate  cannot  speak  too  well  of  the  activity  and  energy  dis- 
played by  the  Middlesex  South  Agricultural  Society. 

Geo.  B.  LoRDfo. 


WORCESTER  NORTH. 

The  fifteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September.  Both  days  were  pleas- 
ant, the  attendance  large,  and  an  enthusiasm  manifeat,  which  augured 
well  for  the  future  of  this  society.  If  the  exhibition  of  stock,  firuit, 
vegetables,  fiuming  implements  and  domesUc  manu&cturea,  and  espe- 
cially of  men,  is  as  good  throughout  the  State  as  at  Fitchbarg,  our 
agricultural  societies  are  not  failures,  and  their  epitiqih  need  not  be 
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writteD  for  some  years  jet  The  attendance  the  first  day  was  estimated 
at  some  five  thousand,  and  the  second  daj  at  eight  thousand.  The  very 
presence  of  so  many  stalwart  and  intelligent  yeomen,  with  their  wives 
and  daaghters,  all  in  their  holiday  attire,  behaving  decorously,  and 
exhibiting  intelligence,  manliness  and  self-respect,  in  their  countenances, 
words  and  actions,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  these  agricul- 
tural exhibitions.  At  Fitchburg,  we  are  mo6t  happy  to  say,  everything 
was  done  decently  and  in  order.  Though  the  crowd  was  large,  we 
notiqsd  no  boorish  conduct,  nor  a  single  person  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  As  we  have  passed  through  Worcester  County 
occasionally  from  our  childhood,  we  have  been  led,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  lands,  bams  and  houses,  to  put  a  high  estimate  upon  the  farms  of 
the  county,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  the  farms  were  an  index  of  the 
farmers.  Our  conclusion  was  verified  on  seeing  them  together  at 
Fitchburg,  and  our  faith  was  lost  in  sight. 

This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  society  on  its  own  grounds,  and 
the  attendance  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  on  this  account.  These 
grounds  comprise  twenty-five  acres,  pleasantly  located,  well  watered, 
beautified  with  groves  on  the  north  and  south,  and  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  board  fence.  At  present,  the  president,  secretary  and 
exhibitors  have  to  dwell,  like  Abraham,  in  tents,  but  we  doubt  not  the 
enterprise  of  the  society  will  soon  lead  to  the  erection  of  suitable  struc- 
tures for  the  accommodation  of  man  and  beast.  This  struck  us  as  the 
great  want  of  the  Worcester  North  Society.  Tents  may  have  been 
well  enough  for  the  patriarchs,  with  their  nomadic  habits  and  mild 
climate,  but  New  England  is  on  a  higher  plane,  both  literally  and  figur- 
atively, than  Canaan,  and  ceiled  houses  for  men  and  warm  shelter  for 
stock  are  what  our  latitude  and  civilization  demand,  and  on  our  next 
visit  to  Fitchburg  we  expect  to  see  this  demand  satisfied. 

The  ploughing  match  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  and 
we  noticed  a  division  of  the  teams  into  oxen  and  steers,  the  former  com- 
peting separately  from  the  latter,  a  division  which  we  recommend  for 
adoption  by  other  societies. 

The  exhibition  of  neat  stock,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  lasted  only 
through  the  first  day,  and  was  large  and  every  way  creditable  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  farmers  of  North  Worcester.  We  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  managers  that  the  exhibition  of  this  kind  of  stock  should  continue 
through  both  days.  Every  well  formed,  thoroughbred  animal  is  an 
educator,  and  should  give  lessons  for  more  than  one  day,  especially  as 
the  number  of  scholars  present  is  generally  larger  the  second  day  than 
the  first  The  original  name  of  these  exhilHtions  was  ^  cattle  shows,'' 
but  a  visitor  on  the  second  day  may  well  ask,  ^  Where  are  the  cattl^  ?  " 
The  exhibition  on  the  second  day  has,  in  too  many  of  our  societiesi 
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degenerated — perhaps  some  would  aaj  has  been  elevated — ^into  a  horse 
shovr,  and  an  agricultural  horse  trot  has  come  to  be  the  leading  feature 
of  the  exhibitions*  We  do  not  object  to  the  culture  and  exhibition  of 
that  noblest  of  aaimals,  the  horse,  but  if  our  fair  grounds  should  degen- 
erate into  mere  race  courses,  and  jockeys  are  the  leading  characters  on 
these  grounds,  the  farme^  will  be  sure  to  retire  in  disgust.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  at  Fitdiburg  the  horse  did  not  cast  all  other  animals 
into  the  shade.  There  were  fine  specimens  of  Shorthorns,  Ayrshires 
and  Alderneys,  as  well  as  mixed  and  native  breeds.  We  were  particu- 
larly gratified  to  notice  some  full-blooded  stock  intended  for  exhibition 
and  not  for  a  premium.  Messrs.  Whitman  and  Adams  of  Fitchburg 
and  Gates  of  Leominster  set  the  noble  example  of  contributing  valuable 
animals  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  without  expectation  of  other  reward 
than  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  noble  deed ; — ^by  the  way,  a  higher 
reward  than  green-backs,  silver  spoons  or  golden  goblets  can  posibly 
furnish.  We  were  glad  also  to  notice  that  the  committees  on  premiums 
were  not  restricted  to  giving  only  one  premium  to  one  person,  and  com- 
pelled, as  in  some  of  our  societies,  to  pronounce  a  crop,  animal  or  article 
a  second  best  which  really  should  stand  in  a  much  lower  grade.  We 
are  aware  that  the  argument  for  the  scattering  of  the  premiums  is,  that 
it  enlists  more  competitors,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  reason  of 
policy  should  outbalance  the  weightier  one  of  truth  and  justice.  If  one 
person  merits  all  the  premiums  in  one  division,  justice  demands  that  he 
should  have  them  all.  At  Fitchburg  we  noticed  Mr.  A.  Whitman 
carried  off  all  the  premiums  for  Shorthorns,  Mr.  E.  T.  Miles  all  for 
Ayrshires,  and  Mr.  John  Bn)oks  all,  with  one  exception,  for  Alderneys. 
After  due  respects  had  been  paid  to  the  stock,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  with  their  ladies  and  invited  guests,  sat  down  in 
patriarchal  style  to  a  bountiful  repast,  to  which  ample  justice  was  done. 
The  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  followed  in  due  succession,  intro- 
duced by  a  neat  and  spirited  speech  by  the  president,  Joshua  T.  Ever- 
ett, Esq.,  of  Prioceton.  These  social  dinners  should  constitute  an 
element  at  all  our  agricultural  fairs.  A  good  dinner  is  highly  conducive 
to  good  feeling,  and  the  cultivation  of  our  social  natures,  with  charity 
and  all  its  train  of  graces,  is  carrying  out  the  design  of  Him  who  made 
us  social  beings,  and  whose  mission  on  earth  was  to  bring  peace  and 
good  will  to  men.  The  great  want  of  the  former's  life  is  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men.  The  farmer's  wife  especiallj  leads  an  isolated 
life,  and  these  fairs  should  be  made  of  such  a  social  natmre  that  they 
will  tend  to  furnish  food  for  mental  growth  and  for  the  development  of 
charity,  good  manners  and  all  the  amenities  of  life.  We  rejoice  to  saj 
that  at  the  dinner  table  at  Fitchburg  ^he  ladies  seemed  to  be  in  the 
majority,  as  they  almost  always  are  in  every  good  cause.     The  interest 
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manifested  by  the  ladies  at  Fitchburg  is  worthy  of  praise  and  ought  to 
be  emulated  in  other  places.  We  desire  to  express  our  personal  obliga- 
tions to  the  efficient  wife  of  the  efficient  Fecretary,  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Bradford,  not  only  for  kind  hospitality,  but  for  driving  us  around  the 
village  and  into  the  surrounding  country.  We  shall  vote  for  women's 
rights,  if  men  can  always  be  so  pleasantly  driven. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  managers  of  the  Worcester  North  that  an 
addition  might  be  made  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  their  fair,  if  a  meet- 
ing could  be  held  in  the  evening  for  social  intercourse  and  agricultural 
discussion.  This  has  been  tried  in  other  societies  with  success,  and  we 
trust  increasing  attention  will  be  given  to  it  throughout  the  State. 
Thoughts  should  be  sown  broadcast  at  our  fairs,  and  they  will  return 
some  thirty,  some  sixty  and  some  an  hundred  fold.  An  ox  may  be 
estimated  by  his  girth  and  weight,  but  mind  is  the  standard  of  the  man, 
and  the  development  of  man,  and  not  his  mere  amusement,  must  be  the 
object  aimed  at  by  our  agricultural  societies,  if  we  would  avoid  the 
criticisms  of  the  *^  Springfield  Republican  **  and  the  just  condemnation  of 
the  public. 

On  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  fair  at  Fitchburg,  came  the  horse,  a 
greater  crowd,  the  address  by  George  E.  Towne,  Esq.,  (which  was  a 
business  man's  view  of  the  farmer's  occupation,  replete  with  practical 
suggestions  for  a  thorough  and  systematic  management  of  it,)  the  dinner, 
with  its  after  speeches,  and  the  final  adjournment,  leaving  a  replenished 
treasury  and  many  pleasant  remembrances. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  kind  attentions  and  hospitality  shown  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  also  by  Messrs.  Billings,  Adams  and  many 
others.  Alexander  Htde. 


WORCESTER  SOUTH-EAST. 

Your  delegate,  appointed  to  attend  the  exhibition  of  the  Worcester 
South-East  Society,  held  at  Milford,  reports  as  follows : — 

On  my  arrival  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  I  found  the  ploughing, 
which  was  done  with  oxen,  had  already  commenced^  and  not  under- 
standing the  locality,  did  not  witness  that  part  of  the  exhibition,  but 
heard  it  well  spoken  of. 

The  park  which  the  society  occupies  is  a  fine  one,  and  the  hall  good 
and  substantial, — the  grounds  belonging  to  private  individuals,  the 
buildings  to  the  society. 

The  show  at  first  appeared  somewhat  thin,  but  before  eleven  o'clock 
the  stock  apartments  were  more  than  full.  Their  heavy  oxen  were  not 
np  to  the  standard,  which  might  have  been  expected,  judging  from  the 
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displaj  of  Bteen  and  young  oxen.  Serend  hods,  consiBtuig  of  oows, 
heifen  and  calves,  were  on  exhibition,  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
society.  Some  very  choice  specimens  of  the  Jerseys,  as  good  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  Of  their  working  oxen  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  I  think 
I  never  saw  so  good  tndning.  It  was  truly  surprising  to  see  what 
command  the  driver  had  over  his  oxen,*-not  by  the  use  of  the  wh^ 
but  by  the  stiU  small  voice  that  seemed  to  inspire  his  team  with  life  and 
action.  One  incident  was  particularly  noticeable.  After  trying  twice 
to  back  the  load  up  the  hill,  and  having  almost  succeeded,  one  man 
withdrew  from  the  conflict,  saying  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  prize 
than  whip  his  team.  Would  that  we  had  more  such  men  to  train  and 
drive  our  oxen. 

The  show  of  swine  was  very  fair.    A  few  very  nice  animala. 

There  was  only  one  lot  of  sheep  on  the  grounds. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  breeding  mares  and  colts,  some  of  whidi 
were  held  at  &bulouB  prices,  and  most  of  them  from  noted  stock.  Judg- 
ing from  the  young  stock  of  horses  an  exhibHum^  as  well  as  from  some 
old  ones,  we  should  think  that  in  the  future  there  would  be  no  ladL  of 
good  horses  within  the  limits  of  thb  society.  Some  very  fine  pairs  of 
matched  horses  were  shown,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  good  single 
driving  horses.    These  all  made  a  good  diq>lay  on  the  track. 

As  usual,  the  programme  ended  with  a  hotw  Urot^  which  went  off^  we 
think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  crowd. 

The  display  in  the  hall  was  very  good,  but  not  as  full  in  some  depart- 
ments as  it  might  have  been.  There  were  some  very  nice  spednens 
of  apples,  good  for  any  year,  but  particularly  so  for  this.  Some  excel- 
lent winter  squashes,  that  looked  good  enough  to  eat  The  ladies  exhib- 
ited some  very  fine  specimens  of  domestic  and  fancy  articles,  which 
showed  no  lack  of  interest  on  their  part. 

On  the  whole  we  consider  the  fair  a  success,  and  one  which  does 
credit  to  the  society. 

The  address,  by  Judg^  Russell,  was  one  calculated  to  instruct  as  well 
as  interest,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attenticm. 

I  will  close  this  Report  by  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  our  friend, 

Mr.  Knowlton,  and  the  officers  of  the  society. 

H.  S.  Porter. 


HAMPSHIRE,  FRANKLIN  AND  HAMPDEN. 

As  delegate  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  attended  the 
forty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden 
Society,  which  was  held  on  their  grounds  at  Northampton,  October  dd 
and  4th.    I  had  seen  some,  and  heard  much  of  the  Durham  stock  raised 
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in  this  section  of  the  State,  ^  bdt  the  half  had  not  been  told  me."  In 
conyemation  with  the  Hon.  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley,  an 
eztensiye  breeder,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  improving  the  Shorthorns 
or  Durhams,  he  said  he  had  been  in  the  business  of  raising  thorough- 
bred Duihams  for  quite  a  number  of  years ;  that  the  demand  for  ihe 
first  class  of  animals  was  always  greater  than  the  supply,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  prospect  for  raising  such  stock  is  better  than  ever 
before.  The  Durham  bull  owned  by  M.  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  president  of 
the  society,  which  to(]k  the  first  premium,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lathrop. 

The  Durham  bull  owned  by  Stephen  Heyward,  Jr.,  seyeoteen  months 
old,  took  the  second  premium.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  animals  I 
oyer  saw.  He  was  raised  by  George  T.  Plunkett,  Esq.,  of  Hinsdale, 
fiiom  his  fiunous  bull  vcdued  at  $5,000.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
why  he  is  so  valuable  ?  Because  he  is  said  to  be  besty  known  here  or 
in  Europe.  His  stock  is  in  demand  for  exportation.  The  tables  are 
turned.  Old  England's  Johnny  Bulls  now  send  to  Hinsdale  for  their 
supply  of  bulls.  Perhaps  I  should  mention  in  this  connection  other  fine 
animals, — ^the  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys  were  there ;  but,  in  this  locality, 
the  Durhams  predominate. 

One  herd  of  fifty-nine  Kentucky  Durham  steers,  fatted  there  and 
sent  to  Albany  for  beef,  were  purchased  by  N.  Day  and  S.  Alvord,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  them  by  stall-feeding  them  this  winter. 

I  was  told  that  many  fhrmers  go  into  this  operation,  not  only  for  the 
growth  and  rise  of  the  animals,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
manure,  which  must  be  had  to  grow  that  ^  dirty  weed,  tobacco  ; "  yet,  I 
suppose,  the  most  profitable  crop  to  raise  on  their  river  "  meculow  lands." 

A  town  team  from  Deerfield,  sixteen  yoke,  averaging  about  4,000 
pounds,  I  should  judge,  were  mostly  grade  Durhams.  The  milch  cows 
were  not  so  numerous,  but  there  were  some  very  fine  animals,  and  great 
reports  were  made  of  their  product  of  milk  and  butter ;  and  one  cow 
with  one-half  of  her  milk,  in  June  made  seven  pounds  of  butter ;  this 
reminded  me  of  a  man  I  once  knew  who  kept  but  one  cow  and  sold 
about  one-half  of  the  milk  to  his  poor  neighbors ;  he  would  always  milk  in 
two  pails — ^the  firat  half  to  sell,  the  remainder  for  his  wife  to  make  butter. 

The  several  herds,  together  with  other  young  cattle,  were  all  very 
good ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  real  cattle  show. 

Sheep,  swine  and  poultry  were  well  represented. 

The  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  agricultural  implements,  fruit,  vegetables, 
bread,  products  of  the  dairy,  domestic  and  other  manufactured  and  fancy 
articles  were  in  abund«aoe,  and  was  creditable  to  the  exhibitors,  but 
time  and  space  will  not  allow  me  to  particularize.  And  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  for  the  whole  thing  was  ably  reported  and  published  in 
the  local  newspapers  at  the  time  for  the  benefit  of  all  ocmcemed. 
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The  address  at  the  town  hall  in  the  evening,  by  the  Hon.  Daaid 
Needham,  of  Groton,  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Agricoltozal 
Society,  was  listened  to  by  an  intelligent  audience.  His  subject — *^  The 
Necessity  of  Education  to  the  Farmer." 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  horses,  and,  as 
usual,  brought  together  the  greater  number  of  people.  The  trial  of 
draught  horses  was  good ;  there  were  some  very  good  horses  on  the 
track,  and,  if  we  take  the  word  of  the  owners  or  drivers,  there  were 
many  such ;  ^  for  my  horse  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best." 

The  colts  yrere  present  in  large  numbers,  and  went  to  show  there  was 
a  strong  desire  for  improvement  in  raising  good  horses ;  and,  like  raising 
cattle,  it  is  only  the  good  ones  that  pay  best 

In  the  aflemoon  came  off  the  trotting  and  running,  which  was  very 
well  done,  as  every  one  said,  so  it  must  be  true* 

And  with  the  very  efficient  officers,  committees,  marshals,  and  the 
enlivening  strains  of  music  from  the  brass  band,  so  at  the  dose,  the 
verdict  of  the  crowd  was,  a  success, 

I  cannot  close  without  rendering  my  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the 
society,  and  to  Mr.  Porter,  member  of  the  State  board,  for  their 
attention,  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

Thomas  Billings. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


As  delegate  to  visit  the  Hampshire  Agricultural  Society,  I  submit  the 
following  Report :— - 

The  eighteenth  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  their  fiur 
grounds  in  Amherst,  September  24  and  25,  two  most  beautiful  autumn 
days,  and  was  pronounced  the  best  ever  held  by  the  society. 

We  were  led  to  expect  much  from  this  society,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  location, — the  well  cultivated  farms  and  substantial  farm  buildings 
indicating  thrift  and  energy, — and  were  not  disappointed. 

This  society  is  one  of  eight  in  the  State  out  of  debt,  and  embracing 
as  it  does  some  of  the  best  farmiug  towns  in  the  Ck)mnionwealth,  a  noble 
yeomanry,  many  scientific  men,  the  State  Agricultural  Ck>ll^e,  it  has, 
indeed,  a  bright  and  flattering  prospect  before  it. 

There  were  exhibited  four  strings,  or  in  all  162  oxen,  as  town  teams, 
and  fully  100  head  of  other  neat  stock.  There  were  many  noble  ani* 
mals,  mostly  grades.  I  had  hoped  to  see  more  thoroughbreds.  The 
working  oxen  were  not  as  large,  on  the  average,  as  I  expected  to  see. 
There  are  two  reasons,  probably,  for  this.    One  is,  the  fact  that  many 
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farmers  purchase  their  oxen  more  or  less  matured,  instead  of  carefully 
breeding  and  growing  them  themselves.  The  other  reason  is,  that  more 
labor  is  required  of  them  than  by  the  hill  farmers. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  horses  entered  for  premiums,  making  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition.  A  number  of  two  and  three- 
year-old  colts  were  noble  animals.  More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  were  awarded  for  horses,  not  including  premiums  for  speed. 

Sheep,  swine  and  fowls  seemed  to  occupy  their  due  proportion  of 
space  and  attention. 

The  display  in  the  hall  deserves  as  much  notice  as  any  part  of  the 
exhibition*  Many  of  the  manufactured  articles  seemed  to  be  from  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Among  them,  carpenters'  tools,  by  William  Kel- 
logg, of  Amherst ;  repeating  shot-guns,  by  Roper  Hifle  Co.,  of  Amherst ; 
gold  pens,  by  Haskins  Brothers,  of  Shutesbury. 

The  specimens  of  rye,  winter  wheat  and  com  were  particularly  fine. 

A  table  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  products,  by  Sunderland  people  alone. 

A  few  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  display  in  the  hall.  More 
than  150  varieties  of  plants,  in  pots  and  tubs,  by  President  Clark,  of 
Amherst,  and  W.  H.  Lyman,  of  Leverett ;  58  entries  of  honey,  wines, 
jellies  and  pickles ;  34  entries  of  bread.  David  S.  Cowles,  of  Hadley, 
had  the  largest  collection  of  fruits,  comprising  46  varieties. 

Professor  John  Bascom,  of  Williams  College,  delivered  the  annual 
.address  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  Subject,  '*  The  Peculiar  Edu- 
cation the  Farmer  requires."    It  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest. 

After  dinner  on  the  second  day,  the  society  was  first  addressed  by  the 
president,  Austin  Eastman,  who  also  introduced  Hon.  William  B.  Wash- 
buy,  of  Greenfield.  Mr.  Washburn  congratulated  the  society  on  the 
success  of  the  exhibition ;  said  it  was  better  than  he  expected  to  see 
here,  especially  the  display  in  the  hall.  He  referred  to  the  interest  felt 
in  the  Agricultural  College. 

Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall  River,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  a  member  of  this  Board,  was  loudly  called.  He 
remarked  the  striking  contrast  between  the  beautiful  and  fertile  fields  of 
Hampshire  and  the  rock-bound  coast  and  sandy  barrens  of  Bristol 
County,  stating  also  some  facts,  showing  what  careful  culture,  aided  by 
science,  has  done  in  some  instances  in  turning  those  barrens  to  fruitful 
fields. 

Hon.  Edward  Dickinson,  of  Amherst,  was  then  introduced  by  the 
president  as  father  of  the  society, — the  preliminary  movements  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  D.,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  having  resulted  in  gaining 
a  charter  from  the  State.  Mr.  Dickinson  traced,  as  results  of  this 
society,  the  growth  and  increase  of  important  interests  of  the  town. 
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Profeisor  Stockbridge,  of  the  Agricoltund  College,  made  interesting 
renuirka  in  regard  to  practical  agricoltare. 

President  Clark  was  the  last  speaker,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  a  large  life-like  painting  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  then  bang- 
ing npon  the  wall  over  the  speakers'  stand,  which  had  recently  been 
presented  to  the  Agricnltural  College  by  a  Boston  gentleman.  And  as 
the  audience  seemed  almost  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  honored  and 
venerable  man,  President  Clark  recounted  some  of  the  noble  acts  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  and  some  of  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  in  this  State,  in* the  United  States,  and  in  the  world;  and 
remarked  how  fittmg  it  was  that  his  should  be  the  first  portrait  to  be 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  college. 

C.  Sanderson. 


HAMPDEN. 


Having  bj  assignment  of  the  Board  attended  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  holden  at  the  Hampden  Park  in 
Springfield,  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  October,  1867,  and  knowing 
that  to  be  a  stock-breeding  region  to  considerable  extent,  we  had 
expected  to  see  a  large  number  of  thoroughbred  animals  on  the 
grounds.  Our  hopes  in  that  respect  were  not  fully  realized.  Tet  it  is 
&ir  to  affirm  that  in  point  of  quality  the  show  was  good. 

The  cattle,  we  judge,  were  not  on  the  grounds  more  than  from  three 
to  five  hours,  after  which  it  was  understood  the  track  was  to  be  cleared 
for  another  purpose. 

After  Josh  Billings  had  attended  the  Agricultural  Fair  at  BiDiigs- 
ville,  where  he  observed  several  strings  of  onions,  bunches  of  turnips  and 
other  vegetables,  many  yokes  of  oxen  and  sheep,  none  of  which  excited 
any  sympathy,  he  said  it  was  evident  the  people  ^  hankered  after  a  good 
Agricultural  Hoss  Trot."  We  cannot,  judging  from  what  we  witnessed 
at  Hampden  Park  and  elsewhere,  regard  the  people  of  Billingsville  as 
singular  in  their  passionate  fondness  for  practical  trotting. 

In  our  view,  the  horse  fanciers  of  Springfield  and  vicinity  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  one  whole  day,  or  at  least  have  given  one  whde 
day  to  other  branches  of  the  show. 

So  far  as  we  observed,  however,  the  trotting  at  Springfield  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  was  frdrly  carried  on,  and  our  ears  were  noi  saluted 
with  disgusting  pro&nity,  as  had  been  the  case  at  other  places,  and 
enough  of  it  to  sicken  a  well-bred  dog.  If  we  are  to  have  trotting  at 
our  fairs  it  seems  to  us  that  it  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  be  an 
eyesore  to  tlie  better  dass  of  admirers  of  the  noble  horse. 
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No  pboe  in  the  State  has  hetter  fimlhies  lor  trolthig  than  Hampden 
Paik,  there  hea^  a  mile  and  iialf  mile  trade  Seats,  also,  which  will 
aoeommodate  three  tfaoesand  penons,  recently  cohered  with  gravel  roofing, 
whidi,  we  trust,  will  fHrove  ocmvenient  and  doraUe. 

Here  we  leaTe  the  horses  and  return  to  the  neat  and  otfier  stock. 

Among  the  notable  animals  on  the  grounds  were  nine  Devon  eows  and 
heifers  and  two  bolls,  shown  bj  William  Ifattoon  of  Springfield.  Mr. 
Mattoon  also  showed  a  most  beantifnl  joke  of  Devon  oxm. 

Wilfiam  S.  Sessions  of  South  Wilbraham,  had  eleven  Shnrthoms  and 
grades,  among  which  was  a  pure  bred  boll,  together  vrith  a  herd  of 
young  Shorthorns  and  grades.    They  were  nice  animals. 

H.  M.  Sessions  had  fifteen  pure  bred  Devons,  old  and  young,  and  all 
the  progeny  of  iHie  heifer  since  1854.  Mr.  Sessions,  it  must  be  allowed, 
has  been  very  successful,  both  as  regards  fireedom  from  disease  and  in 
raising  good  specimens  of  the  breed. 

6.  W.  Convers  of  East  Longmeadow,  showed  one  pair  of  well- 
aiqpearing  four  years  old  Durham  steers ;  weight,  8,620. 

Gieorge  H.  £^tes  of  Springfield,  had  a  cow,  the  net  profit  finom  which 
was  in  one  year  ninety'^even  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  ($97.25.) 
She  gave  daring  the  time  3,176  quarts  milk. 

WOliam  Bimie,  of  Springfield,  showed  thirteen  Ayrshire  heifers,  two 
bulls,  (young,)  two  cows,  and  one  three  years  old  bull,  all  carefuUy  and 
skilfully  bred,  fine  looking  alL  Some  of  the  heifers,  it  seemed  to  us, 
were  the  best  we  ever  saw  of  that  excellent  breed  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Ashley,  of  West  Springfield,  showed  a  pair  of  oxen 

weighing  five  thousand  and  eighty  lbs.,  (5,080.)     Fat  truly,  but  how 
long  they  had  been  in  taking  it  on  we  did  not  learn. 

P.  Stedman  &  Son,  Cbicopee,  were  on  hand  with  a  Shorthorn  buU, 
Duke  of  Carlisle.  This  animal  loomed  up  well  in  a  distant  view,  and 
upon  a  closer  inspection  we  observed  many  points  of  excellence.  The 
pedigree  was  given,  which  should  be  the  case  with  all  blood  stock,  as  it 
fiuniitates  the  labor  of  committees. 

The  swmish  tribe  did  not  abound  extensively. 

O.  H.  Chapin,  of  Chicopee,  had  one  litter  of  fair^ppearing  pigs,  nine 
weeks  old,  Cheshire  and  Sufiblk  crossed. 

J.  C  Pease,  of  East  Longmeadow,  had  a  good  boar,  (Prince  Albert,) 
nine  oHmths  old. 

Of  agricultural  implements,  there  were  the  Clipper,  (appropriate 
name,)  Buckeye,  Union  and  Kniffin  mowing  machines,  the  Kniifin, 
New  England  and  Bay  State  horse-rakes.  Two  Diaes  of  Grant's  feed- 
cutter,  and  a  plough  by  the  same  exhibitor. 
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The  fruity  flowers,  fancj  articles,  household  manu&ctures,  vegetables, 
sewing  machines,  &c.,  &c.,  were  exposed  in  the  Citj  Hall,  which  was 
well  filled  with  tasty  articles  most  tastefullj  arranged.. 

The  fruit  was  good  for  the  season. 

In  the  display  of  pears.  Rev.  Dr.  Ido,  of  Springfield,  seemed  to  exceL 
His  plates  of  SbiBldon,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  made  the  secretion  yulgarily  called  mouth-water  flow,  though  we 
made  an  effort  to  suppress  it  There  were  excellent  dishes  of  Rebecca, 
lona,  Israella,  Allen's  Hybrid  and  Delaware  grapes,  which  strongly 
tempted  and  reminded  us  of  the  necessity  of  practising  self-denial  und^ 
the  circumstances. 

Apples  similar  to  those  of  other  localities,  ordinary. 

Butter,  of  which  there  was  quite  a  display,  appeared  remarkably  weU. 

The  Wilbraham  Manufacturing  Company  had  on  exhibition  some 
cheese  which,  in  our  judgment,  will/command  a  high  figure  in  market 

The  ladies,  too,  had  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  hall  attractive  by  the 
exhibition  of  everything  in  their  line,  from  a  pin-cushion  to  a  counter- 
pane. 

Sewing  and  other  machines  were  being  operated  by  parties  interested 
in  their  sale. 

On  ihe  whole,  the  show  was  a  success. 

Our  thanks  are  due  and  cheerfully  tendered  to  William  Bimie, 
President  Dwight,  Secretary  Bagg  and  others,  for  courteous  attentions. 

Asa  Clement. 


HAMPDEN    EAST. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hampden  East  Agricultural  Society, 
was  holden  at  Palmer,  October  9,  upon  the  trotting  park  of  that  society, 
near  the  village. 

The  exhibilion  of  bulls  and  cows  was  very  commendable ;  also  that  of 
sheep  and  swine. 

The  most  prominent  in  the  department  of  stock,  was  a  grand  display 
of  oxen  and  steers,  consisting  of  about  sixty  yokes  of  oxen  and  four 
years  old  steers,  nearly  all  of  which  were  Shorthorn  grades  of  a  very 
hi«>h  order,  indicative  to  every  observing  mind  of  the  superiority  of 
blood  stock. 

Very  fine  collections  of  vegetables,  grains  and  fruit<a,  with  the  usual 
variety  of  ornamental  contributions  fiom  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  were 
on  exhibition  in  the  vestry  of  the  village  church. 

The  collection  of  agricultural  implements  was  not  large.  Several 
different  patterns  of  mowing  machines  were  noticed.    Each  specimen 
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was  sustained  by  spirited  arguments  from  its  particular  representative, 
setting  forth  its  peculiar  merits  and  advantages. 

The  horse  department  was  well  sustained  bj  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  horses  on  exhibition.  Some  very  fine  two  years  old  colts,  bred  in 
Palmer,  were  noticed. 

The  triack  was  rendered  attractive  by  the  display  of  good  action  and 
speed  on  the  part  of  the  several  horses  presented. 

At  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  were  invited  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
T.  S.  Gold,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. Subject — "Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  a  Farmer's  Life.'* 
It  was  full  of  admirable  suggestions,  and  was  eminently  instructive. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  officers  of  the  society,  and  many  other 
gentlemen,  for  kind  attentions  received. 

John  Joiikson,  Jr. 


FRANKLIN. 


In  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  delegate  of  the  Board,  I  visited  the 
eighteenth  exhibition  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Greenfield,  on  the  26th  and  27ih  of  September. 

I  found  the  society  to  be  the  oj^'ner  of  a  beautiful  exhibition  park 
adjacent  to  the  village,  which,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  such  an  exhibitioli ;  but  which  is  hardly  capacious  enough  to  display 
all  the  domestic  animals  of  the  county,  as  the  rapidly  growing  interest 
in  agriculture  and  the  society  indicates  it  will  be  required  to. 

On  first  entering  the  inclosure,  it  was  strikingly  evident  that  I  was 
in  the  company  of  a  wide  awake  and  thriving  agricultural  people,  as 
well  as  that  it  was  a  gala  day  for  the  whole  county.  The  people  were 
there,  male  and  female,  all  on  the  common  level  of  intelligent  humanity, 
all  on  exhibition ;  to  see  and  be  seen,  to  teach  and  to  learn,  seemed  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  first  day,  as  is  usual,  was  devoted  to  neat 
stock,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  and  an  address  by  the  orator  of  the  day,  Dr. 
George  B.  Loring.  The  second  to  horses.  The  exhibition  of  neat 
stock  was  very  extensive  and  varied.  There  were  many  specimens  of 
all  the  thoroughbred  breeds,  and  all  sorts  of  grades  and  crosses.  There 
were  on  the  ground  nine  distinct  herds  of  carefully  bred  and  nurtured 
animals,  four  of  which  contained  more  than  a  hundred  animals.  In  the- 
important  department  of  young  stock,  the  exhibition  was  unrivalled  in. 
variety,  number  and  quality,  indicating  that  the  farmers  of  the  county 
are  making  a  business  of  rearing  cattle,  and  that  skill,  intelligence  and. 
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Uxmght  are  being  direeted  to  that  parsmt.  Slieep  were  on  exbiUtion 
bj  the  hundreds,  of  the  fine,  ooftne,  and  middle-wool  yarieties,  and  m 
the  departments  of  swine  and  poultry  the  number  was  large  and  the 
quality  was  excellent.  The  number  of  horses  on  exhibition  the  second 
daj  was  large,  and  the  animals  were  fine,  of  the  several  classes.  This 
portion  of  the  show  had  little  of  the  Fast  horse  and  fast  man  about  it, 
but  was  a  commendable  exhibit  of  the  efforts  of  the  fiumers  in  horse- 
breeding,  and  showed  skill  in  the  selection  of  the  stock-getters,  and  care 
and  success  in  the  rearing  and  training  of  the  animals.  Hie  exhibition 
in  the  hall,  of  pomdk>gical,  horticultural  and  mechanical  specimens,  and 
of  domestic  manufiM^res,  was  highly  flattering  to  the  intelligent  skill 
and  success  of  the  exhilatorB.  It  would  be  an  arduous  task  to  describe 
in  detail  all  that  was  worthy  and  commendaUe  in  this  exhibition.  It 
was  literally  a  cattle  show,  a  horse  show,  a  horUcultural  exhibition,  and 
it  had  about  it  an  air  of  life,  interest  and  competition  that  indicated 
clearly  that  the  people  of  this  county  are  on  a  rapid  march  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  that  its  every  department  18  receiving  the  ben- 
efit of  intelligence,  thought  and  study.  Every  facility  was  given  roe  by 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  society  to  examine  all  departments  of 
the  exhibition,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  their  plans  of  operation, 
and  the  modes  by  which  the  degree  of  success  in  the  different  brandies 

of  culture  was  attained. 

L.  Stockbudoe. 


HOUSATONIG 


Your  delegate,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  visiting  the  House- 
tonic  Agricultural  Society,  attended  at  the  exhibition  of  the  society  at 
Great  Barrington  on  the  25th  and  26th'  of  September. 

No  one  can  enter  upon  the  grounds  of  this  society  without  remarking 
Ihow  strikingly  they  are  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
A  fertile  tract  of  land  of  about  ^irty  acres,  and  as  level  as  a  threshing 
floor,  affords  ample  space  and  accommodation  for  all  the  purposes  of  an 
agricultural  exhibition.  A  range  of  lofty  hiUs  shuts  in  and  seems  to 
consecrate  the  spot  to  the  uses  of  intelligent  and  scientific  agriculture. 

The  hall,  situated  on  one  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  provided  with 
two  covered  balconies  extending  its  entire  length,  furnishes  excellent 
conveniences  for  the  spectator  to  observe  the  different  portions  of  the 
•exhibition. 

Of  the  displsy  within  the  hall,  the  butter  and  cheese  most  attracted 
the  attention  of  your  delegate.  There  were  thirty-nine  lots  of  butler, 
almost  all  of  which  was  of  great  excellence.  The  display  of  cheese 
was  not  so  lai^e,  but  the  quality  was  very  fine.    The  farmers  and 
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fanners*  wives  of  the  Housatonic  Valley  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves on  such  productions  of  the  dairy. 

Without  the  hall  there  was  a  good  exhibition  of  the  various  kinds  of 
farm  stock.  The  show  of  neat  stock  constituted  the  most  noticeable 
part  of  the  exhibition.  The  Ayrshires,  Jerseys  and  native  stock  were 
very  fenrly  repi'esented.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Durhams  car- 
ried off  the  palm.  The  display  of  this  breed  of  cattle  was  large.  Their 
full,  well  rounded,  symmetrical  and  stately  forms  were  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  The  working  oxen  seemed  to  be  capable  of  any- 
thing that  a  combination  of  docility  and  immense  strength  can  achieve. 
The  fat  cattle,  from  the  large  quantity  and  excellent  quality  of  the  beef 
they  afford,  cannot  fail  to  repay  the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  expenditure 
of  money  upon  them. 

There  were  many  features  of  the  exhibition  to  which  your  delegate 
would  be  glad  to  refer,  but  must  content  himself  with  saying  generally 
that  it  was-  a  very  admirable  one.  This  fair  of  the  society  was  attended 
with  great  suceess,  and  the  society  has  evidently  been  in  the  hands  of 
intelligence,  energy  and  enterprise. 

Tour  delegate  was  very  courteously  entertained  by  the  society,  and 
he  is  under  especial  obligations  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Thacher,  of  the  State 
Board,  for  his  kind  attention. 

Geok&e  a.  Kino. 


HOOSAC  VALLEY. 

As  delegate  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  attended  the  annual 
cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  Hoosac  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
North  Adams  September  17, 18  and  19,  1867. 

I  regretted  my  inability  to  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair.  By 
being  deprived  of  this  privilege,  I  failed  to  see  the  cattle  and  sheep  on 
exhibition ;  but  from  the  representation  of  officers  of  the  society  and 
others  I  learned  that  this  part  of  the  show  was  highly  creditable  and 
satisfactory. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  fine,  and  the  colts  shown  gave  evidence 
of  great  care  in  breeding,  and  large  promise  of  future  usefulness  and 
beauty ;  and  when  trotted  out,  that  their  actk>n  and  style  might  be 
shown,  apparently  elicited  almost  as  much  interest  as  did  the  trotting 
matches  which  followed. 

The  show  in  the  several  classes  in  the  hall  was  large  and  creditable. 
Fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  domestic  and  heavy  manu&ctures,  were  all  in 
large  abundance,  and  of  high  order  of  merit 
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The  cociety  gives  evidence  of  vital  energy  and  thrifl.  The  attendance 
at  the  show  was  large ;  the  action  of  its  several  officers  was  prompt  and 
enei^tic  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  fair.  Good  order  prevailed, 
and  all  present  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  Dr.  Loring  delivered  the  annual 
address.  His  subject — "Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture" — ^was 
listened  to  attentively  by  a  large  and  evidently  appreciative  audience; 
and  although  the  address  was  delivered  in  the  open  air,  and  under  rather 
unfavorable  circumstances,  still  the  doctor  held  the  attention  of  his  laige 
audience  to  the  end. 

Your  delegate  has  no  time  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  fair, 
enumerate  the  vast  number  of  articles  on  exhibition,  nor  specify  every 
interesting  feature  of  the  occasion ;  but  would  simply  report,  that  the 
society,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  notwith- 
standing some  serious  drawbacks  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  if  the 
liberality  hitherto  shown  by  the  State  in  its  dispensation  of  bounty  shall 
be  continued,  it  will  continue  to  flourish  and  exert  its  wholesome  inflo- 
ence  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  Hoosac  Valley,  and  indirectly  upon 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  at  large. 

To  the  president  and  officers  of  the  society  I  feel  indebted  for  kind 
attention  and  courtesy.  And  especially  would  I  return  thanks  to  the 
delegate  to  this  Board  from  that  society,  and  his  amiable  wife,  for  their 
kind  hospitality  shown  me  during  my  sojourn  with  them. 

Paiyibl  a.  Cleavelahd. 


NORFOLK 


The  nineteenth  exhibition  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Dedham  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  September.  The  weather 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  concourse  of  visitors  large,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  fair  satisfactory. 

The  first  day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  reception  and  examination  of 
articles  by  the  various  committees. 

In  the  department  of  fruit,  this  society  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead 
of  most  others,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  its  specialty. 
The  display  of  1867  was  one  of  the  best,  and,  in  many  respects,  it 
probably  surpassed  all  previous  exhibitions  of  the  society.  The  tables 
were,  therefore,  well  filled,  the  pears  alone  exceeding  three'  hundred 
plates,  the  largest  number  of  varieties  being  contributed  by  the  presi- 
dent, Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester.,  while  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  of 
Dorchester,  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Roxbury,  and  Aaron  D.  Weld,  of  West 
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Rozbory,  had  very  large  oollectiona,  which  added  much  to  the  complete- 
neaa  and  beauty  of  the  ahow. 

Seventy  plateaof  applea  also  graced  the  tables,  many  of  the  specimena 
being  of  the  highest  excellence,  and,  considering  the  character  of  the 
season,  ihey  were  qnite  remarkable.  In. this  branch  of  the  fair,  F.  &  L. 
Oapp,  of  Dorchester,  A.  F.  Sterens,  of  Welle^lf^,  Albert  Crosby,  of 
West  Roxbory,  and  William  Chatfield,  of  Dedham,  were  the  largest 
exhibitors. 

The  season  haying  been  nnfavorable  for  grapes,  the  display  of  this 
froit  was  not  large.  N.  B.  While,  of  Sooth  Dedham,  made  the  laigest 
siiow  of  natives,  though  Warren  G>bb,  of  Sharon,  J.  B.  Weiherbee,  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  Timothy  Phelps,  of  Dedham,  had  many  fine  rarie- 
ties.  J.  W.  Fage^  of  Jamaica  PLiin,  showed  fine  samples  o(  the  Dor* 
Chester  seedling  blackberry.  George  E.  Leonard,  of  Foxborongh, 
exhibited  a  stand  from  which  hnng  six  superb  banches  of  black 
Hambnrgs  and  one  bunch  of  the  Grizzly  Frontignac. 

Bat  two  plates  ci  peacfacs  were  presented :  one  by  N.  B.  Wilmarth, 
of  Sooth  Walpole,  the  other  by  George  Hewins,  of  Dedham.  Some 
fine  pioms  were  shown  from  the  place  of  CoL  Theodore  Lyman,  of 
BrooUme.  > 

In  the  floral  dispby,  the  department  of  eat  flowers  was  striking,  eon* 
tribotions  having  been  presented  by  George  Craft,  of  Brookline, 
Mrs.  George  Yose,  of  Milton,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Staart,  of  Fairmonnt,  and 
atbera. 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  highly  cre^tahie,  the  leading  eontriboi- 
«rB  being  John  Siaa,  of  MHton,  C.  G.  Upham,  of  Needbaon,  John  W. 
Richardson,  of  Medway,  and  Nathaniel  Smiih,  of  Dedham. 

Leaving  the  hall,  which  adjoins  the  grounds,  we  hand  the  display  of 
stock  qnite  large  and  creditable.  Fine  Jerseys  from  the  herd  of  Edward 
S*  lUmd  Jr^  of  Dedham,  M.  S.  Scodder,  of  .GrantvOle,  and  J.  W.  Wat- 
tles, of  Canton,  added  modi  to  the  completeness  and  attractiveness  of 
the  show.  Some  good  stock  was  also  shown  by  CoL  £.  Stone  and  J. 
W.  Gay,  of  Dedham,  and  Henry  Goolding^  of  Dover. 

Of  horses,  there  were  thirty-eight  entries,  the  Morgans  and  the  Blade* 
hawks  taking  the  lead.    There  were  many  superior  animals. 

The  show  of  swine,  though  of  limited  extent,  was  of  excellent  quality, 
while  Dr.  Eben  Wl^t,  of  Dedham,  and  £.  P.  Burgess,  of  the  same 
town,  nwde  the  best  display  of  poultry,  many  of  the  spedmens  bdng  of 
remarkable  ezcenence. 

Betnming  to  the  hall,  we  &nnd  the  exhibition  of  implements  the 
largest  and  rooat  complete  ever  made  by  the  sodety.  It  included  an 
eztendve  list  of  entries  by  Parker,  Gannett  &  Osgood,  the  Ames  Plow 
Company,  the  Morse  Plow  Company,  and  others. 
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Among'  the  mawing  machines  exhibited,  we  notieed  the  celebrated 
^  Buckeye,"  made  at  West  Fitchburg.  This  was  in  the  collection  of 
Parker,  Gannett  di  Osgood,  the  Boeton  agents  of  this  mover.  The 
diaracter  of  the  manufacturers  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  k  made  on 
honor,  and  it  gires  such  universal  satisfaction  that  it  is  grattfjring  to  see 
it  constantlj  improved  and  made  with  sudi  fitithfulness  and  care. 

The  ploughmg  nwtdi  was  arranged  for  2  o'clod^,  on  land  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
IlarringtoD,  not  far  from  the  society's  grounds.  There  were  thirtaen 
entries,  of  which  five  were  of  double  teams,  four  double  ox-teara8»  and 
four  single  horse*teams,-^eaeh  team  being  required  to  ploiigh  one-eig^tii 
of  an  acre.  The  work  was  done  in  a  satisfactory  maonttr  by  most  of 
them,  notwithstanding  the  rocky  character  of  the  soiU 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was  devoted  to.  the  exhibttion  of 
horses  on  the  track,  which  drew  together  a  large  crowd  of  visitors,  and 
to  the  annual  address  and  dinner  in  the  halL  A  piocession  was  feimed 
at  12  o'clock^  under  the  direction  of  Ck>l.  John  W.  Thomas,  lugh  ^mff 
of  the  county,  and  proceeded  to  the  dining-room  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
hall,  where  a  bountiful  repast  was  provided  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  society.  After  an  appn^riate  address  of  wel* 
come  by  the  president,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  the  coarse  of  whidi  he 
announced  that  the  society  was  out  of  debt,  Mid  the  invocation  of  the 
divine  blessing,  foil  justice  was  done  to  the  collation,  when  Chailes  L. 
Flint,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  introduced  to  the 
large  audience  as  the  orator  of  the  day.  The  address  was  direct,  pointed 
and  practical,  and  was  listened  to  with  undivided  attention  to  the  end. 

Shorter  speeches  Ic^owedf  making  all  the  exercises  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory. 

This  society  seems  to  be  accomplishing  Its  work  saceeesfally.  It  has 
manifested  great  energy  in  overcoming  all  obstacles  and  gaining  a  repu- 
tation, in  many  respects  higher  than  that  of  most  other  soaeties  in  the 
State.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  its  indefatigable  president,  and  to  its 
accomplished  secretary,  H.  0.  Hildreth,  Esq.,  of  Dedham.  To  th^e 
officers  and  to  many  others  we  are  indebted  ibr  kind  attentions. 

William  Kkowltok. 


BRISTOL. 


Delegated  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  attend  the  Bristol 
County  Fair,  and  having  been  kindly  fomished  by  Mr.  Charles  Talbot, 
the  secretary,  with  tickets  of  admission  and  time-tables  of  the  railroads, 
I  reached  Taimton  on  the  morning  of  October  1st,  the  first  day  of  the 
fair. 
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I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  grounds,  as  the  weather  was  fine 
and  everybody  was  going,  so  I  had  only  to  follow  the  crowd.  I  found 
the  entrance  lined  by  a  beautiful  grove  which,  though  containing  some 
underbrush  and  a  surface  somewhat  uneven,  afforded  a  fine  shade  for 
horses.  With  a  moderate  sum  expended  in  clearing  up,  grading  and 
providing  seats  at  suitable  places,  this  part  of  the  inclosure  might  be 
made  more  useful  and  attractive. 

I  soon  recognized  Mr.  A.  P.  Slado,  of  the  State  Board,  and  acting 
president  in  absence  of  Mr.  Ames,  who,  together  with  Mr.  William  P. 
Hood,  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  accompanied  me  to  witness  the 
ploughing  match.  There  was  a  goodly  number  of  competitors  for  pre- 
miums, and  the  work  was  well  done  with  Mead's  conical  plough,  which 
waa  the  only  one  used  in  the  trial,  I  think.  We  were  pleased  to  see 
sach  an  interest  manifested  in  the  ploughing  by  the  farmers;  for 
although  it  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  there  was  a  large 
gathering  present  to  witness  the  trial  We  were  also  pleased  to  see 
that  in  most  instances  the  farmers  or  their  sons  were  holding  the  plough 
instead  of  a  foreign  laborer,  not  forgetting  Franklin's  adage,  that 

**  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  most  either  hold,  or  drive." 

The  skilful  guiding  of  the  plough  should  be  considered  as  valuable  an 
accomplishment  to  the  practical  fiinner  as  producing  a  two-forty  gait 
from  a  worthless  nag.  A  plonghing-match  should  be  indnded  in  the 
programme  of  every  agricultural  fair. 

The  exhibition  of  town  teams  on  the  track  consisted  of  eighty-four 
yoke^ — thirty-three  from  Taunton,  twenty-three  from  Norton,  sixteen 
from  Ray nham,  and  twelve  fi:om  Rehoboth.  They  were  preceded  by 
the  band,  and  made  a  very  fine  display.  Most  of  these  were  native,  and 
were  not,  as  a  whole,  of  a  superior  quality.  There  were>  however,  a 
few  very  fine  yokes  of  thoroughbreds. 

There  was  in  the  pens  a  good  show  of  stock.  The  yoke  of  cattle 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Slade,  of  Somerset,  weighing  fiAy-three  hun- 
dred pounds,  attracted  much  attention.  There  was  also  on  the  grounds 
from  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  fiue  yoke  of  fat  cattle,  one  of  which 
dressed,  on  the  fii*st  of  this  month,  two  thousand  and  four  pounds. 

Of  cows  and  bulls  there  was  not  a  large  number  of  entries  when  com- 
pared with  other  divisicms ;  but  some  good  specimens  of  the  Aldemey, 
and  also  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  which  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  breeds. 

There  was  a  good  exhibition  of  coarse-wool  sheep,  but  I  was  sur^ 
prised  not  to  see  a  fine-wool  sheep  on  the  grounds,  and  still  more  so 
when  informed  that  there  was  not  a  hundred  in  the  county. 

d 
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There  was  the  longest  row  of  poultry  cages  we  ever  saw  at  any  fair, 
and  it  attracted  a  crowd  of  bird-fiinciers,  who  engaged  in  animated 
discussions  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  famiUes. 

There  was  also  a  good  exhibition  of  swine. 

Of  the  horses  and  the  trotting  we  will  not  attempt  a  description,  as 
we  are  not  accounted  a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh ;  but  we  do  not  wish  it 
understood  that  they  have  no  fine  horses  or  fiist  trotting  in  Bristol,  fyt 
an  examination  of  the  programme  will  satisfy  those  who  wi.<h  to  see 
what  Josh  Billings  denominates  a  ''  purely  agricultural  horse  trot,"  that 
by  attending  the  Taunton  show  they  can  be  treated  to  that  kind  of 
amusement  at  all  hours,  like  the  hungry  public  with  meals  at  the  village 
restaurant. 

There  was  a  good  collection  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  hall.  This  is  a  department  not  generally  appreciated  by 
the  farmers,  and,  in  many  of  our  fairs,  consists  of  some  half  a  dozen  arti- 
cles, which  are  frequently  crowded  in  some  comer  by  the  managers,  or 
disposed  of  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where  they  are  scarcely 
noticed. 

The  exhibition  of  heavy  manufactures,  for  which  this  society  is  noto- 
rious, we  were  informed  was  not  as  good  as  in  former  years ;  but  we 
think  it  would  have  been  hard  to  beat  this  year.  The  finely  polished 
and  beautiful  parts  of  a  locomotive,  by  Mr.  William  Mason,  of  Taunton, 
and  also  the  case  of  silver  ware,  attracted  and  deserved  much  attention. 

Among  the  vegetables,  the  collection  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  varieties  of  Mr.  Charles  Albro,  of  Taunton,  was  conspicuous. 

The  divisions  above  noticed,*  together  with  the  household  mannfac- 
tares,  works  of  art,  flowers,  fancy  articles  contributed  by  the  ladies, 
and  that  of  bread,  butter,  cheese  and  honey,  (of  which  there  was  one 
thousand  pounds,)  and  the  best  collection  of  fruit  we  ever  saw,  well 
iilled  the  second  story  of  the  hall, — 100  by  160  feet, — and  could  not> 
possibly  have  been  placed  in  an  ordinary  sized  halL 

The  society  have  expended,  the  past  year,  in  building  a  large  and 
commodious  bam,  purchasing  12  acres  of  land  adjoining  their  grounds, 
and  other  improvements,  about  five  thousand  dollars.  They  now  have 
sixty-three  acres,  on  a  part  of  which  a  fine  opportunity  is  presented  for 
experiments  in  draining  and  other  improvements. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  interest  manifested  by  the  managers,  the 
clock-like  manner  in.  which  the  arrangements  were  carried  out,  and  the 
general  order  which  prevailed.  During  the  two  days  that  we  attended. 
We  did  not  see  a  single  person  intoxicated,  and  scarcely  heard  an  oath. 
We  hope  the  delegate  next  year  will  be  able  to.  say  the  same. 

We  cannot  close  our  Report  without  noticing  the  annual  dinner, 
which  was  served  on  the  second  day  in  the  third  story  of  the  hall,  which 
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is  commodiouslj  arranged,  and  devoted  exdusivelj  to  that  purpose. 
The  farmers  of  Bristol,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  seated  at  seven 
hundred  feet  of  table,  was  reallj  the  best  exhibition  at  the  fair,  and 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  After  all  had  been  supplied.  Dr. 
Loring  delivered  an  excellent  address. 

After  taking  k  view  of  the  people, — ^which  were  estimated  at  fourteen 
thousand, — ^from  the  window  of  the  hall,  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
depot,  fully  believing  that  the  Bristol  show  is  what  its  officers  claim  it 
to  be— one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  State. 

We  were  obliged  to  le.ave  at  the  dose  of  the  second  day,  and  cannot 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  third.  We  are  informed  that  the  receipts 
of  the  society  were  nearly  $8,000. 

Every  attention  was  rendered  by  the  officers  of  the  society  to  render 
our  visit  agreeable,  and  we  shaU  always  remember  our  trip  to  Taunton 
with  pleasure. 

John  L.  Cole, 


BRISTOL  CENTRAL. 

The  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Bristol  County  Central  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  at  Myrick's  September  19,  20  and  21,  under  a 
favorable  sky,  abundance  to  be  seen,  and  a  jolly  crowd  assembled. 

Agreeably  to  appointment  your  delegate  was  early  upon  the  grounds, 
where  he  soon  met  the  good-natured  smile  of  the  president,  making  all 
happy  about  him. 

This  being  the  first  report  that  has  been  presented  this  department 
from  the  Bristol  Central  Society,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  state,  that 
although  the  society  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  l&st  eight 
years,  it  has  never  before  received  the  State  bounty  or  a  visitor  from  the 
State  Board,  but  has,  by  its  own  independent  action,  succeeded  in 
placing  its  annual  exhibition  among  the  most  prominent  in  the  State. 

The  site  selected  is  beautiful,  and  well  t^apted  for  the  purpose 
required,  with  a  substantial  fence  inclosing  about  forty  acres,  upon 
which  is  erected  their  magnificent  hall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
and  fifty  wide,  two  stories  high,  with  an  ell  part  attached,  the  granite 
structure  of  which  indicates  most  decidedly  the  permanent  design  of  the 
founders  of  (the  institution.  The  stables  are  numerous  and  commodious, 
built  partly  of  stone,  furnishing  comfortable  quarters  for  the  horse,  with 
a  passable  chance  for  the  jockey  and  worshipful  owner.  The  trotting 
course  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  exhibition  of  the  horse.  • 

I  learned  indirectly  that  the  whole  was  bought  and  constructed  at  an 
expense  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  drawn  from  the  deep  pocket 
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of  tbeir  president,  which  sum  the  society  has  continued  from  je&r  to 
year  to  refund,  and  now  have  only  five  or  six  thousand  remaining 
unpaid.  The  noble  principle  of  generosity  and  persevering  determina- 
tion that  knows  no  motto  but  success,  has  placed  this  society  upon  the 
permanent  basis  on  which  it  is  now  represented. 

My  attention  was  first  given  to  the  thousand  and  one  articles  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  hall,  which,  being  large,  gave  abundant  room  for  the  many 
varieties  of  the  useful,  curious  and  ornamental, — among  which  could  be 
found  the  most  approved  patterns  of  ploughs,  mowing-machines,  hone* 
rakes,  carriages,  &c. ;  the  various  productions  of  the  difierent  mano&c- 
turing  companies  in  that  section,  iron,  cotton  and  wool ;  the  products  of 
the  field  and  garden,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  vegetables,  firoit  and 
flowers, — all  occupying  the  place  assigned,  doing  credit  to  the  prodnoer 
and  honor  to  the  exhibition. 

The  ladies  contributed  many  specimens  of  household  manofactare^— 
painting,  drawing,  needle,  wax,  cone  and  shell  work,  dsc, — which  were 
admired  by  all  that  passed  that  way.  And  a  greater  contribati<xi  still 
was  their  glorious  presence,  crowned  with  smiles  of  encouragement. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  large,  especially  of  oxen.  The  best 
working  cattle  upon  the  ground  were  grade  Devons.  I  am  sorry  to  note 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  interest  in  this  department  in 
former  years,  as  much  the  largest  portion  was  native  stock,  or  slightly 
mixed  with  the  improved  breeds  of  the  present  day.  I  noticed,  bow- 
ever,  the  march  of  improvement  had  already  begun.  Among  the 
younger  stock  could  be  seen  good  specimens  of  the  more  popular  breeds, 
which  will,  ere  long,  change  and  improve  the  whole. 

The  show  of  swine  was  really  enormous,  and  poultry  the  best  I  ever 
saw,  while  sheep  were  scarcely  represented  at  all,  leaving  a  wide 
margin  for  improvement 

The  horse  seems  to  be  a  great  pet  in  Bristol  County.  I  think  some 
class  was  on  exhibition  constantly  during  the  three  days'  fair,  and  am 
able  to  report  a  very  fine  show  of  the  most  fascinating  animal  upon 
earth — the  horse.  My  attention  was  called  to  several  popular  stallioDS, 
and  stylish  breeding  mares  with  genteel  stepping  colts  of  different  ages  by 
their  sides ;  also,  the  heavy  draught  horse,  the  walking  horse,  the  fiurt 
trotter  and  racer, — all  having  their  admirers  about  them.  The  raising 
of  good  horses  should  be  encouraged,  as  no  civilized  community  can  do 
without  theifi,  and  this  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  farming.  Speaking  of  good  horses,  I  mean  such  as  can  be  made  useful, 
possessing  a  suitable  combination  of  strength,  speed  and  endurance. 
.  At  two  o'clock,  on  Friday,  an  hour  was  occupied  by  the  speakers  of  the 
day.  Grovemor  Bullock  told  us  that  agriculture  needed  fpedal  enoov- 
agement.    President  Clark  told  us  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  prom- 
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ised  to  educate  our  sons  that  they  might  be  farmers.  Hon.  Mr.  Eliot 
spoke  of  the  dark  past  and  the  bright  future.  Dr.  Loring  spoke  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  agriculture.  As  an  illustration,  he  told  us  that  when 
the  prophet  Ellsha  was  called  to  the  Lord  he  was  found  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen.  "  No  wonder,"  he  said,  ^  that  he  quit  fanning  and 
went  to  prophesying,  if  it  took  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  the  ploughs 
of  those  days." 

In  general  terms,  I  can  state  that  progress  is  the  motto  here.  Where 
squashes  are  produced  that  weigh  175  pounds ;  where  hogs  weigh  1,000 
and  steers  5,300 ;  where  120  yoke  of  oxen  are  upon  the  grounds  at  once ; 
where  the  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Shorthorn  and  Jerseys  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  sharp,  thin,  slab-sided  cattle  of  other  days ;  where  horses  want 
only  two  minutes  and  twenty-six  seconds  to  trot  a  mile ;  where  from 
two  to  four  thousand  people  assemble  daily ;  where  such  men  as  Nathan 
Durfee  are  elected  for  president ;  where  Bullock,  Clark,  Eliot  and 
Lozing  come  to  visit  the  exhibition  and  address  a  fitting  assembly,  I 
may  aa  well  state  such  an  exhibition  was  a  success,  and  its  officer^  and 
members  may  be  proud  of  what  they  have  already  accomplished. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  families  whose  generous 
hospitality  your  delegate  enjoyed. 

M.  F.  Watkins. 


PLYMOUTH. 


As  delegate  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  attended  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  'at 
Bridgewater,  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  26,  27  and 
28.  I  was  present  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  and  remained  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  second. 

This  society  have  very  ample  accommodations  for  holding  their  fairs, 
having  a  lot  of  land  containing  nearly  seventy  acres,  with  a  spacious 
hall  upon  an  elevated  portion  of  the  indosure,  which  overlooks  almost 
the  entire  grounds.  The  hall  is  two  stories  high.  The  lower  one  is 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  garden ;  also 
the  handiwork  of  the  ladies,  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer. 
The  display  of  butter  and  single  dairy  cheese  was  very  fine.  The  rich, 
golden  butter  I  think  was  as  handsome  as  I  ev^r  saw. 

There  was  a  very  large  display  of  bread, — showing  the  skill  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  this  part  of  the  exhibition, 
which  is  very  commendable.  "Without  good  bread  and  butter  for  our 
tables,  other  food  would  seem  hardly  palatable.  The  display  of  fruit 
was  not  large ;  but  judging  from  the  looks,  the  quality  must  have  been 
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good.  The  apple  crop  suffered  perhaps  more  in  the  eastern,  than  mid- 
dle and  western  sections  of  the  State.  The  display  of  flowers  was  fine, 
and  attracted  much  attention  from  the  numerous  visitors  who  thronged 
the  hall.  The  display  of  inventionsy  agricultural  implements,  and  man- 
ufiu^ures  was  not  large,  although  the  general  appearance  of  this  part 
of  the  ezliibition  was  good, 'and  worthy  the  efforts  of  this  or  any  other 
agricultural  society. 

First  in  the  programme  outside  the  hall  was  the  ploughing  match,, 
which  was  contested  by  ten  teams : — seven  pairs  of  oxen,  two  purs  of 
horses,  and  one  three  horse  team.  The  land  selected  for  the  trial  was 
low  and  rather  wet,  with  a  turf  not  very  strong,  which  required  more 
care  and  skill  of  the  ploughman  to  lay  the  furrows  handsomely.  It,  how- 
ever, was  all  so  well  done,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  committee  who 
had  charge  of  this  department  must  possess  wonderful  powers  of  dis- 
crimination to  be  able  to  decide  who  should  be  first  and  who  secoDd* 
until  they  should  complete  the  list  of  awards.  There  were  eight 
premiums,  leaving  two  teams  to  try  their  skill  at  the  next  fair. 

I  next  proceeded  to  the  stock  pens,  where  in  cattle  I  found  the 
Jersey  largely  to  predominate.  In  sheep,  Oxford  and  Southdowns 
with  a  few  Leicesters.  In  the  department  of  swine  there  were  all  ages 
and  conditions,  from  those  of  mature  years  to  those  whose  first  breath 
was  drawn  upon  the  society's  grounds.  They  were  chiefiy  of  the 
Chester  County  breed.  The  number  of  cattle  on  the  ground  was  not 
far  from  one  hundred.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  dairy  and 
breeding  animals.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Jersey  as  predominating* 
These  are  not  so  symmetrical  in  form  or  gigantic  in  proportions  as  the 
Shorthorns  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  many  other  portions  of  the 
State.  But  when  I  heard  the  reports  of  the  richness  of  the  milk,  and 
saw  the  golden  butter  in  the  hall,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Jersey 
stock  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  received  its  due  share  of  attention.  Some 
splendid  matched  and  single  horses  were  put  on  the  track.  The  society 
have  a  splendid  place  for  shoying  their  horses,  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  animal  is  by  no  means  neglected  in  tliis  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  department  of  poultry  there  was  a  large  exhibition,  larger  I 
think  than  I  have  seen  at  any  other  fair.  There  were  the  lai^ 
Brahmas,  Dorking,  Black  Spanish,  and  other  varieties  down  to  the 
Bantams,  which,  although  of  small  proportions,  seemed  to  say  by  their 
shrill  notes  that  they  were  worthy  of  our  especial  attention. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  second  day,  the  officers,  members  of  the 
society  and  others,  were  marshalled  in  procession  and  marched  to  the 
hall,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  • 
After  dbcussing  the  viands  of  the  table  for  half  an  hour,  the  attention 
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of  the  assemblj  was  called  to  brief  addresses  bj  the  president  of  the 
societj  and  others.  During  the  contiDuance  of  the  fair,  the  Society 
held  their*  annual  meeting;  and  after  electing  their  officers,  voted 
unanimously  to  appropriate  $200  annually  for  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  in  the  agricultural  college.  The  reports  of  the  society 
showed  that  their  receipts  last  year  for  entrance  fees  and  at  the  hall 
amounted  to  oyer  $4,500,  and  tiiat  the  ground  rents  for  tents  were 
oyer  $1,000. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  not  less  than  eight  thousand  on  the 
ground  the  second  day  of  the  show  this  year,  which  showed  the  interest 
people  in  that  section  of  the  State  take  in  catile  shows. 

I  understood  that  on  Saturday  there  was  to  be  a  &rmers'  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  various  subjects  pertaining  to  practicfd  agriculture, 
or  any  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  society ;  but  as  I 
left  the  evening  previous,  can  give .  no  account  of  their  meeting,  but 
must  rest  satisfied  with  this  hasty  sketch  oi  what  I  saw  and  heard 
while  in  Bridgewater.  N.  S.  Hubbard. 


BARNSTABLE. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  a  delegate  fiom  this  Board  to  visit  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Barnstable  Society.  It  gave  me  the  greater  pleasure 
to  visit  that  county,  and  attend  their  fur,  because  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  my  parents,  on  both  sides,  and  having  a  desire  to  compare  notes  with 
the  Gape  farmers  and  observe  the  interest  taken  in  agricultural  pursuits 
at  the  east.  The  days  of  the  fair  were  unusually  fine  for  the  season, 
and  everything  was  favorable  for  the  exhibition.  At  the  starting  point 
I  tried  to  keep  in  mind  that  £su*ming  is  not  the  principal  business  of  the 
men  of  that  county,  therefore  I  must  not  expect  too  much  from  them  in 
their  operations  upon  the  land.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  on  the  grounds 
was  not  large,  but  in  most  in^fances  of  very  good  quality  and  of  good 
growth  ;  and  yet  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns  might  have  thought  the  stock 
in  most  instances  small,  compared  with  his  own.  Having  spent  two 
days  visiting  different  parts  of  that  section,  I  was  fully  prepared  in  my 
own  mind  to  witness  a  small  exhibition  of  working  oxf  n,  and  found  but 
fi>ur  or  five  pairs  upon  the  ground,  where  in  Berkshire  County,  oxen 
being  extensively  used,  we  might  expect  a  larger  exhibition  of  that 
cla^s.  Some  fine  cows  and  bulls,  mostly  grades,  were  upon  the  ground, 
and  also  some  fine  sheep  and  swine. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  observe  the  ploughing  match,  not  having 
been  notified  at  what  hour  it  would  take  place.    Only  one  team  entered 
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for  competition.  After  tbe  woi^  had  been  done,  I  Tlsited  the  ground 
plongfaed,  ftnd  found  it  well  done  in  all  retpects.  I  now  enter  the  hall 
and  find  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  fnrit  and  vegetables  I  erer 
witnessed.  The  variety  of  Porter  apples  exhibited,  exceeded  anything 
I  ever  saw.  I  noticed  some  sweet  potatoes  raised  tfiere,  which  would 
compare  with  any  Delawares  or  Garolinas.  The  ladies  evidently 
intended  to  sastain  their  part  in  the  hall  exhibition.  The  needle*woik 
and  also  artificial  fiowers  furnished  by  them,  served  to  interest  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders. 

Tbe  dairy  department  was  also  well  sustained,  both  in  the  exhibition 
of  cheese  and  batter,  and  in  fine,  in  all  the  departments  in  the  hall  a 
well  cultivated  taste  and  a  well  directed  effort  has  made  the  ladies' 
department  a  perfect  snooess. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  part  of  the  programme,  yet  not  the  kasi 
interesting.  I  allude  to  the  eastern  of  the  members  meeting  in  this 
apper  hall,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  surround  the  tables  loaded 
with  the  substimtial  and  inviting  viands  and  luxuries  to  refresh  the 
inner  man. 

This  was  the  pleasantest  feature  your  delegiette  ever  noticed  at  any  of 
our  &ir9.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  arising  fi[t)m  our  socie- 
ties is  derived  from  the  social  infiuenoes  which  ought  to  be  felt  in  thos 
mingling  together.  Let  us  as  men  renew  our  acquaintance  with  each 
ether,  from  time  to  time,  exchanging  thoughts  also  upon  the  interests  of 
agricuiiare,  and  give  and  receive  such  information  as  we  may  have 
gathered  since  the  last  annoal  festival  But  let  us  never  forget  tliat 
our  ladies  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  of  social  life  and  festive 
gatherings,  that  we  of  sterner  natures  feel  the  necessity  of,  for  our  own 
good.  After  the  dinner  was  over,  the  annual  address  was  delivered  fay 
the  Rev.  James  F.  Clarke,  of  Boston.  It  was  an  interesting,  able  and 
instroctive  discourse,  and  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  his 
andience.  After  the  address  proper,  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot,  M.  C,  and 
others,  followed  in  short  speeches,  thus  closing  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

In  the  evening,  as  is  the  usual  custon^  a  large  company  gathered  to 
spend  a  $h<>ri  time  and  perhaps  longer,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  dance. 
Bat  as  your  delegate  did  not  receive  an  early  education  in  that  art,  he 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  engage  with  the  merry  party,  lest  he  might 
prove  a  stumbling  Uock  in  the  way  of  enjoyment;  and  yet  your 
delegate  enjoyed  the  sight  of  such  a  party  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
by  one  not  instructed  in  that  accomplishment  I  have  but  to  return  mj 
thanks  to  our  associate,  George  A.  King,  and  to  the  president,  N. 
EUnckley,  Esq.,  for  their  kindness  to  me  while  I  remained  with  thenu 

T.  D.  Thatcher. 
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NANTUCKET. 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Nantucket  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of 
September;  and  notwithstanding  the  forbidding  appearance  of  the 
weather  in  the  morning,  the  Nantucketers,  who  are  accustomed  to  wet, 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  failed  not  to  appear  in  good  time 
and  in  good  numbers  to  enter  into  the  toils  and  festivities  of  the  occasion. 

A  spirit  of  laudable  ambition  was  brought  to  the  fair  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  long  anticipated  the  day  when  each  would  vie  with  his 
neighbor  and  rejoice  the  heart  .of  his  companion. 

The  clouds  passed  away,  and  left  the  afterpart  of  each  day  joyous  in 
the  rays  of  the  great  luminary,  and  the  faces  of  those  present  beaming 
with  delight  and  in  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  rules  the  destinies  of  man, 
that  He  had  vouchsafed  to  them  the  clear  air  and  the  refreshing  breeze, 
which  gave  to  all  surrounding  objects  a  be-auty  which  they  had  feared 
would  appear  in  but  simple  deformity. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  not  only  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  island,  but  by  a  goodly  number  from  various  sections,  whose 
presence  added  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  That  strangers  should  be 
attracted  to  this  place,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the 
many  beauties  it  is  capable  of  introducing  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imder- 
standing. 

The  cattle  presented  for  exhibition  discovered  a  laudable  enterprise 
in  the  farmers  of  Nantucket.  But  few  animals  were  on  exhibition  that 
would  not  grace  the  pens  at  any  county  show.  Most  of  the  superior 
stock  was  of  the  Aldemey  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  which  seem  to  be  better 
adapted  to  that  locality  than  are  the  Durhams.  There  were  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  Ayrshires  exhibited  by  Manuel  Enas  and  A.  M. 
Myrick.  Superior  Aldemey  stock  was  exhibited  by  James  Thompson, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  society,  and  by  A.  Franklin  and  Edward 
Hammond. 

The  enterprise  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  way  of  stock-breeding  is 
doing  much  to  benefit  that  society,  and  through  it  the  community  at 
large. 

It  is  difficult  often  for  us  to  break  away  from  our  own  old  habits,  or 
to  get  out  of  the  track  trod  by  our  fathers.  This  may  be  a  reason  why 
so  few  of  our  worthy  agriculturists  do  not  enter  more  readily  into  the 
improvement  of  their  herds  of  cattle.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  improved 
and  approved  breeds  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  less  approved.  When 
every  farmer  shall  have  looked  to  his  own  interest  in  this  matter,  we 
shall  find  our  pastures  covered  with  better  stock,  and  our  stalls  filled 
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with  that  wherein  lies  the  stock-breeder^s  pride — sleeky  handsome, 
prodactive  animab. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  speak  lightly  of  grade  stock.  I 
admire  such — the  higher  the  grade  the  better ;  but  of  none  do  I  think 
so  highly  as  I  do  of  the  thoroughbred. 

Many  fine  grade  animals  were  on  exhibition — animals  that  the  owners 
may  take  pride  in ;  but  that  pride  cannot  well  compete  with  the  pride 
of  the  thorough-breeder. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  three  natire  buffaloes  offered  on  exhibition, 
one  six  and  two  eight  years  old.  With  what  success  and  with  what 
profit  these  animals  can  be  reared  on  the  island  I  am  not  able  to  r^iort. 

This  island  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  fruits,  not  only  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  but  a  multiplied  variety  of  handiwork, 
as  was  manifest  by  the  exhibition  of  fancy  articles  by  the  ladies,  all  very 
good,  much  of  it  very  creditable  to  the  milder  sex  and  better  half  of 
creation. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  skill  in  the  various  arts.  In  the  hall 
of  exhibition  were  eel-spears  and  photographs,  rattan  baskets  and  huckle- 
berries, miniatures  on  porcelain  and  selves,  and  a  great  variety  of  useftd 
as  well  as  ornamental  articles. 

This  society,  as  well  as  some  other  societies  in  the  State,  offen  pre- 
miums  on  reports — ^for  the  best  report  This  practice  will  tend  to  elevate 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  society  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 

One  great  failure  in  those  who  write  reports  awarding  the  premiums 
•offered  by  agricultural  societies,  is  they  fail  to  report  anything  but  the 
award.  They  do  not  give  the  reason  for  the  award,  which  the  public  is 
justly  entitled  to.  Perhaps  they  cannot  do  this,  for  the  fiict  that  the 
competitor  himself  faib  to  give  the  facts  that  are  important  for  the 
reporter  to  know  before  he  reports.  AU  the  facts  that  are  important  in 
the  case  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by  the 
competitor. 

Such  as  the  following  is  often  the  case :  <*  To  B  we  award  the  first 
premium  for  the  best  fat  cow,  $3 ;  for  the  best  fat  hog,  $4." 

These  seven  dollars  which  are  awarded  to  B,  did  once  belong  to  the 
State,  and  were  given  to  the  agricultural  society  that  it  might  in  return 
benefit  the  public.  The  society  has  given  them  to  B  because  he  had 
the  best  fat  cow  and  the  best  fat  hog.  How  is  the  public  benefited  by 
these  facts  ?  The  important  facts  are  yet  behind  the  curtain.  The  public 
want  to  know — the  State  is  entitled  to  know — ^what  B  has  done,  and 
how  long  he  has  been  doing  what  he  has  done,  to  entitle  him  to  these 
seven  dollars. 

The  general  features  connected  with  the  exhibition  at  Nantucket, 
were  highly  commendable.  They  have  ample  grounds  and  a  good 
track,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  sacred  to  worth  and  merit 
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SenibB,  old  pelters  and  useless  animals  were  not  there.  The  fiimilj 
horse,  the  &rm  horse,  the  good  trotter,  the  saddle  horse,  the  &st  walker, 
and  the  horse  for  all  work  were  there.  For  general  pnrposes,  the 
horse  perhaps,  of  all  animals,  stands  in  the  first  rank.  He  is  an  animal 
that  no  class  in  society  can  well  do  without  He  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
service,  and  may  be  in  all  the  service  on  the  &rm. 

He  is  used  by  the  man  of  business  and  the  man  of  pleasure.  Like 
other  beasta,  he  was  given  for  man's  use,  not  for  his  abuse.  The  fact 
however  cannot  be  denied,  that  through  man's  impetuosity,  he  is  often 
made  to  suffer. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  breed* 
ing  of  horses.  The  horse  for  all  work*  is  what  we  most  need — the 
good  roadster  is  strongly  desired,  while  the* race-horse,  fit  only  for  the 
turf,  does  not  come  within  the  catalogue  of  our  necessities.  Yet  the 
ambition  of  many  is  to  urge  this  class  of  horses  into  the  foremost  posi- 
tion of  some  of  our  agricultural  exhibitions,  to  the  detriment  of  other 
animals  of  use  to  the  farmer.  The  only  race  that  was  run  at  the  Nan- 
tucket exhibition,  was  by  three  pedestrian  competitors,  on  the  half  mile 
track.  The  first  prize  of  $3  was  won  by  Alvin  Hull,  of  Nantucket, 
time  ^1^  minutes. 

The  second  prize  of  $2,  was  won  by  William  lEaton,  of  Sandvnch. 
The  novelty  of  this  part  of  the  exhibition  caused  some  excitement  for 
the  moment. 

The  plough  was  but  little  used.  Only  two  entries  for  oxen,  and  one 
entiy  for  horses,  were  made,  all  of  which  competed  for  the  prize,  and 
each  gained  it,  though  not  the  first  prize. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  very  commendable,  considering  the  season. 
Pears  were  offered  by  Henry  Coffin,  and  Samuel  King,  twenty-three 
varieties  each.  James  Thompson  offered  sixteen  varieties,  and  E.  H« 
Alley  offered  fifteen  varieties.  Fine  specimens  of  the  pear  were  offered 
by  various  other  individuals. 

Apples  of  different  kinds  and  grapes  of  various  hue  and  cluster,  the 
flavor  of  which  in  connection  With  that  of  the  quince  and  the  peach 
(all  of  which  were  truly  good  Specimens,)  filled  the.air  with  a  perfume 
that  drew  the  multitude  together,  and  so  did  the  Nantucket  glee  dub, 
which  made  the  air  to  ring  with  strains  most  charming. 

To  be  particular  to  notice  everything  that  was  exhibited,  will  require 
more  time  than  will  be  profitable  to  spend  at  the  present  time,  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  tiie  bread  and  butter  commended  not  only 
themselves,  but  those  who  made  them,  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
all  who  may  chance  to  seek  such  skilfiil  hands. 

The  farmers'  holiday  being  past  for  the  season,  it  is  natural  and  prof- 
itable to  look  back  to  the  occasion  and  ask  ourselves  what  all  this  has 
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pr6fited  us.  No  reflecting,  unbiased  mind  can  ponder  the  floenes  through 
which  we  have  passed,  without  gathering  some  ideas  that  will  be  useful 
to  him. 

Not  onl  J  have  there  been  trials  of  skill  and  trials  of  strength  exhib- 
ited, but  man's  inventive  genius  has  been  brought  to  the  test.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  inquiring  mind  to  have  viewed  all  that  has 
passed  before  him  without  in  some  way  being  profited, — ^without  adding 
something  to  the  amount  of  his  knowledge,  however  great  that  knowledge 
maj  have  been. 

These  are  occasions  on  which  comparisons  are  made,  and  with  a  small 
degree,  even,  of  emulation,  a  man  will  imbibe  some  new  idea  that  will 
oocupj  his  mind  during  his  leisure  moments. 

From  thence  arise  the  good  fruits  of  these  exhibitions,  and  he  is  a 
dolt  who  will  not  partake  of  them. 

Thokas  W.  Ward. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Agriculhual 
Society  was  held  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  October  last  It  was 
my  privilege,  as  a  sqbstitute  for  my  friend  Sewall,  to  land  upon  this 
isknd  of  the  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

Although  limited  in  territory,  this  island  possesses  many  interesting 
features  which  claim  our  consideration.  Its  inhabitants  have  long  been 
reputed  for  their  hospitable  and  generous  character.  They  have  here- 
tofore derived  most  of  their  income  from  the  treasures  of  the  ocean. 
They  have  been  more  accustomed  to  ploughing  the  sea  than  the  land. 
Deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, they  find,  when  at  home,  a  community  within  themselves.  Here  is 
the  true  secret  why  this  society,  with  its  limited  resources,  has  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent.  It  is  a  family  concern ;  each  one  seems  desir- 
ous to  add  something  to  make  the  occasion  instructive  and  interesting  ; 
no  one  has  the  fear  that  their  offering,  however  small,  will  be  over- 
looked, or  that  they  would  have  occasion  to  say.  It  is  no  use  for  me  to 
contribute,  so  long  as  some  more  &vored  one  will  claim  the  merit  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  features  in  this  exhibition  was 
the  great  number  of  contributors  and  variety  of  contributions.  The 
ladies  were  there  in  their  every-day  costume,  not  as  carpers  and  idle 
spectators,  but  anxious  to  show  us  their  bread  and  butter,  paintings  and 
drawings,  preserves,  pickles  and  wine,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  more 
especially  their  wonderful  skill  in  domestic  manu&cture  and  fimcy 
articles,  slippers,  shawls  and  tidies,  mats  and  rugg,  quilts  and  cushkms. 
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Backs  and  BOcks,  in  fine,  artidea  too  numerooB  to  meation,  ell  useful  and 
ornainental. 

The  fpedtnens  of  butter  were  very  numerous, — not  in  large  quapUty, 
for  I  iinderetand  that  two  pounds  was  sufficient  to  enter  for  premium. 

In  tbe  department  of  frnit,  the  spedmenB  of  applea  and  peaia  were 
quite  nomerona  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  example  of  a  few  enterprising  men  has  already  produced  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  island ;  laoda  once 
barely  worth  possessing  are  now  found  capable  of  producing  some  of 
the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Betired  Eea-captains  find  it  profitable  to  devote  a  part  of  th 
earnings  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  Com,  rye,  oats  and  vi 
of  every  deacription  are  produced,  not  surpassed  in  any  sectic 
Commonweallh.  A  vast  area  of  land,  now  lying  waate  and 
mi^t  be  made  by  the  hand  of  culture  to  yield  abundant 
Enough  has  already  been  done  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done. 

The  stock  exhibited  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  I  had  t 
Although  measures  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  breed 
shires  upon  the  island,  still  I  think  not  with  that  aucccsa  desin 
did  not  seem  fully  developed,  owing,  no  donbt,  in  a  good  mi 
their  care  and  keeping.  The  sheep  were  of  a  very  inferior  qnality, 
although  they  boast  of  most  excellent  mutton. 

The  whole  island  might  be  converted  into  one  great  sheep  pasture, 
where  with  care  and  attention,  eome  of  the  finest  breeds,  such  aa 
Uerinoe  and  Soutbdowns,  might  be  raised  to  profit.  Let  some  enter- 
prising farmer  set  the  example,  and  before  many  years  this  island  could 
boast  of  as  fine  sheep  as  the  hills  of  Vermont. 

In  closing  this  Beport,  I  would  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  b  which  I  was  received.  Especially  my  thanks  are 
dne  to  the  family  where  I  found  such  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  home. 

IfATBAH   DCBFBX. 
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pr6fited  us.  No  reflectiog,  unbiased  mind  can  ponder  the  scenes  through 
which  we  have  passed,  without  gathering  some  ideas  that  will  be  useful 
to  him. 

Not  onl  J  have  there  been  trials  of  skill  and  trials  of  strength  exhib- 
ited, but  man's  inventiye  genius  has  been  brought  to  the  test.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  ioquiring  mind  to  have  viewed  all  that  has 
passed  before  him  without  in  some  waj  b^ng  profited, — without  adding 
something  to  the  amount  of  his  knowledge,  however  great  that  knowledge 
may  have  been. 

These  are  occasions  on  which  comparisons  are  made,  and  with  asmsU 
degree,  even,  of  emulation,  a  man  will  imbibe  some  new  idea  that  will 
occupy  his  mind  during  his  leisure  moments. 

From  thence  arise  the  good. fruits  of  these  exhibitions,  and  he  is  a 
dolt  who  will  not  partake  of  them. 

Thokas  W.  Waxd. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Agricoltund 
Society  was  held  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  October  last  It  was 
my  privilege,  as  a  sqbstitute  for  my  friend  Sewall,  to  land  upcm  this 
island  of  the  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

Although  limited  in  territory,  this  island  possesses  many  interesting 
features  which  claim  our  consideration.  Its  inhabitants  have  long  been 
reputed  for  their  hospitable  and  generous  character.  They  have  here- 
tofore derived  most  of  their  income  from  the  treasures  of  the  ocean* 
They  have  been  more  accustomed  to  ploughing  the  sea  than  the  land. 
Deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, they  find,  when  at  home,  a  community  within  themselves.  Here  is 
the  true  secret  why  this  society,  with  its  limited  resources,  has  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent.  It  is  a  fiunily  concern ;  each  one  seems  desir- 
ous to  add  something  to  make  the  occasion  instructive  and  interesting ; 
no  one  has  the  fear  that  their  offering,  however  small,  will  be  over- 
looked, or  that  they  would  have  occasion  to  say,  It  is  no  use  for  me  to 
contribute,  so  long  as  some  more  favored  one  will  daim  the  merit  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  features  in  this  exhibition  was 
the  great  number  of  contributors  and  variety  of  contributions.  The 
ladies  were  there  in  their  every-day  costume,  not  as  carpers  and  idle 
spectators,  but  anxious  to  show  us  their  bread  and  butter,  paintings  and 
drawings,  preserves,  pickles  and  wine,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  more 
especially  their  wonderful  skill  in  domestic  manufiicture  and  fancy 
articles,  slippers,  shawls  and  tidies,  mats  and  rugs,  quilts  and  cushions, 
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sacks  and  sbcks,  in  fine,  articles  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  useftd  and 
ornamental. 

The  Fpecimens  of  butter  were  very  numerous, — ^not  in  large  quantity, 
for  I  understand  that  two  pounds  was  sufficient  to  enter  for  premium. 

In  the  department  of  fruit,  the  speciinens  of  apples  and  pears  were 
quite  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  example  of  a  few  enterprbing  men  has  already  produced  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  island;  lands  once 
barely  worth  possessing  are  now  found  capable  of  producing  some  of 
the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Betired  searcaptains  find  it  profitable  to  devote  a  part  of  their  hard 
earnings  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  Com,  rye,  oats  and  vegetables 
of  every  description  are  produced,  not  surpassed  in  any  section  of  our 
Commonwealth.  A  vast  area  of  land,  now  lying  waste  and  desolate, 
might  be  made  by  the  hand  of  culture  to  yield  abundant  harvests. 
Enough  has  already  been  done  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done. 

The  stock  exhibited  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  I  had  expected. 
Although  measures  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  breed  of  Ayr- 
shires  upon  the  island,  still  I  think  not  with  that  success  desired ;  they 
did  not  seem  fully  developed,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  good  measure  to 
their  care  and  keeping.  The  sheep  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
although  they  boast  of  most  excellent  mutton. 

The  whole  island  might  be  converted  into  one  great  sheep  pasture, 
where  with  care  and  attention,  some  of  the  finest  breeds,  such  as 
Merinos  and  Southdowns,  might  be  raised  to  profit  Let  some  enter- 
prising farmer  set  the  example,  and  before  many  years  this  island  could 
boast  of  as  fine  sheep  as  the  hills  of  Vermont. 

In  closing  this  Report,  I  would  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  I  was  received.  Especially  my  thanks  are 
due  to  the  family  where  I  found  such  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  home. 

Nathan  Dubfsb. 
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pr6fited  us.  No  reflectiog,  tmbiaaed  mind  cAn  ponder  the  floetieB  through 
which  we  have  passed,  without  gathering  some  ideas  that  will  be  usefiil 
to  him. 

Not  only  have  there  been  trials  of  skill  and  trials  of  strength  exhib- 
ited, bat  man's  inventiye  genius  has  been  brought  to  the  test.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  inquiring  mind  to  have  viewed  all  that  has 
passed  before  him  without  in  some  waj  being  profited, — ^without  adding 
something  to  the  amount  of  his  knowledge,  however  great  that  knowledge 
maj  have  been. 

These  are  occasions  on  which  comparisons  are  made,  and  with  a  small 
degree,  even,  of  emulation,  a  man  will  imbibe  some  new  idea  that  will 
occupy  his  mind  during  his  leisure  moments. 

From  thence  arise  the  good -fruits  of  these  exhibitions,  and  he  is  a 
dolt  who  will  not  partake  of  them. 

Thoicas  W.  Ward. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  October  last  It  was 
my  privilege,  as  a  sqbstitute  for  my  friend  Sewall,  to  land  upon  this 
island  of  the  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

Although  limited  in  territory,  this  island  possesses  many  interesting 
features  which  claim  our  consideration.  Its  inhabitants  have  long  been 
reputed  for  their  hospitable  and  generous  character.  They  have  here- 
tofore derived  most  of  their  income  from  the  treasures  of  the  ocean* 
They  have  been  more  accustomed  to  ploughing  the  sea  than  the  land. 
Deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, they  find,  when  at  home,  a  community  within  themselves.  Here  is 
the  true  secret  why  this  society,  with  its  limited  resources,  has  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent.  It  is  a  family  concern ;  each  one  seems  desir- 
ous to  add  something  to  make  the  occasion  instructive  and  interesting ; 
no  one  has  the  fear  that  their  offering,  however  small,  will  be  over- 
looked, or  that  they  would  have  occasion  to  say,  It  is  no  use  for  me  to 
contribute,  so  long  as  some  more  favored  one  will  daim  the  merit  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  features  in  this  exhibition  was 
the  great  number  of  contributors  and  variety  of  contributions.  The 
ladies  were  there  in  their  every-day  costume,  not  as  carpers  and  idle 
spectators,  but  anxious  to  show  us  their  bread  and  butter,  paintings  and 
drawings,  preserves,  pickles  and  wine,  fruits  and  fiowers,  and  more 
especially  their  wonderful  skill  in  domestic  manu&cture  and  &ncy 
articles,  slippers,  shawls  and  tidies,  mats  and  rug?,  quilts  and  cushions, 
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sacks  and  sbcks,  in  fine,  articles  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  useftd  and 
ornamental. 

The  specimens  of  butter  were  very  numerous, — ^not  in  large  quaptitj, 
for  I  understand  that  two  pounds  was  sufficient  to  enter  for  premium. 

In  the  department  of  fruit,  the  specimens  of  apples  and  pears  were 
quite  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  example  of  a  few  enterprising  men  has  already  produced  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  island ;  lands  once 
barely  worth  possessing  are  now  found  capable  of  producing  some  of 
the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Retired  sea-captains  find  it  profitable  to  devote  a  part  of  their  hard 
earnings  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Com,  rye,  oats  and  vegetables 
of  every  description  are  produced,  not  surpassed  in  any  section  of  our 
Commonwealth.  A  vast  area  of  land,  now  lying  waste  and  desolate, 
might  be  made  by  the  hand  of  culture  to  yield  abundant  harvests. 
Enough  has  already  been  done  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done. 

The  stock  exhibited  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  I  had  expected. 
Although  measures  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  breed  of  Ayr* 
shires  upon  the  island,  still  I  think  not  with  that  success  desired ;  they 
did  not  seem  fuUy  developed,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  good  measure  to 
their  care  and  keeping.  The  sheep  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
although  they  boast  of  most  excellent  mutton. 

The  whole  island  might  be  converted  into  one  great  sheep  pasture, 
where  with  care  and  attention,  some  of  the  finest  breeds,  such  as 
Merinos  and  Southdowns,  might  be  raised  to  profit  Let  some  enter- 
prising farmer  set  the  example,  and  before  many  years  this  island  could 
boast  of  as  fine  sheep  as  the  hills  of  Vermont. 

In  closing  this  Report,  I  would  express  mj  gratitude  for  the  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  I  was  received.  Especially  my  thanks  are 
due  to  the  family  where  I  found  such  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  home. 

Nathan  Dubfsb. 
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profited  us.  No  reflectiog,  unbiased  mind  can  ponder  the  flcenes  throogli 
which  we  have  passed,  without  gathering  some  ideas  that  will  be  uaefel 
to  him. 

Not  only  have  there  been  trials  of  skill  and  trials  of  strength  exhib- 
ited, but  man's  inventive  genius  has  been  brought  to  the  test.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  inquiring  mind  to  have  viewed  ail  that  has 
passed  before  him  without  in  some  waj  being  profited, — ^without  adding 
something  to  the  amount  of  his  knowledge,  however  great  that  knowledge 
maj  have  been. 

These  are  occasions  on  which  comparisons  are  made,  and  with  a  small 
degree,  even,  of  emulation,  a  man  will  imbibe  some  new  idea  that  will 
oocapj  his  mind  during  his  leisure  moments. 

From  thence  arise  the  good  fruits  of  these  exhibitions,  and  he  is  a 
dolt  who  wiU  not  partake  of  them. 

Thokas  W.  Ward. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  October  last  It  was 
my  privily,  as  a  sqbstitute  for  my  friend  Sewall,  to  land  upon  this 
island  of  the  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

Although  limited  in  territory,  this  island  possesses  many  interesting 
features  which  daim  our  consideration.  Its  inhabitants  have  long  been 
reputed  for  their  hospitable  and  generous  character.  They  have  here^ 
tofore  derived  most  of  their  income  from  the  treasures  of  the  ocean. 
They  have  been  more  accustomed  to  ploughing  the  sea  than  the  land. 
Deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, they  find,  when  at  home,  a  community  within  themselves.  Here  is 
the  true  secret  why  this  society,  with  its  limited  resources,  has  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent.  It  is  a  family  concern ;  each  one  seems  desir- 
ous to  add  something  to  make  the  occasion  instructive  and  interesting ; 
no  one  has  the  fear  that  their  offering,  however  small,  will  be  over- 
looked, or  that  they  would  have  occasion  to  say.  It  is  no  use  for  me  to 
contribute,  so  long  as  some  more  favored  one  will  daim  the  merit  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  features  in  this  exhibition  was 
the  great  number  of  contributors  and  variety  of  contributions.  The 
ladies  were  there  in  their  every-day  costume,  not  as  carpers  and  idle 
spectators,  but  anxious  to  show  us  their  bread  and  butter,  paintings  and 
drawings,  preserves,  pickles  and  wine,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  more 
especially  their  wonderful  skill  in  domestic  mannfiicture  and  &dcj 
artides,  slippers,  shawls  and  tidies,  mats  and  rugs,  quilts  and  cushioDS, 
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sacks  and  stKsks,  in  fine,  articles  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  useful  and 
ornamental. 

The  specimens  of  butter  were  very  numerous, — ^not  in  large  quaptitj, 
for  I  understand  that  two  pounds  was  sufficient  to  enter  for  premium. 

In  the  department  of  fruit,  the  specioiens  of  apples  and  pears  were 
quite  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  example  of  a  few  enterprising  men  has  already  produced  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  island ;  lands  once 
barely  worth  possessing  are  now  found  capable  of  producing  some  of 
the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Betired  searcaptains  find  it  profitable  to  devote  a  part  of  their  hard 
earnings  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  G>m,  rye,  oats  and  vegetables 
of  every  description  are  produced,  not  surpassed  in  any  section  of  our 
G)mmonwealth.  A  vast  area  of  land,  now  lying  waste  and  desolate, 
might  be  made  by  the  hand  of  culture  to  yield  abundant  harvests. 
Enough  has  already  been  done  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done. 

The  stock  exhibited  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  I  had  expected. 
Although  measures  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  breed  of  Ayr- 
shires  upon  the  island,  still  I  think  not  with  that  success  desired ;  they 
did  not  seem  fully  developed,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  good  measure  to 
their  care  and  keeping.  The  sheep  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
although  they  boast  of  most  excellent  mutton. 

The  whole  island  might  be  converted  into  one  great  sheep  pasture, 
where  with  care  and  attention,  some  of  the  finest  breeds,  such  as 
Merinos  and  Southdowns,  might  be  raised  to  profit  Let  some  enter- 
prising farmer  set  the  example,  and  before  many  years  this  island  could 
boast  of  as  fine  sheep  as  the  hills  of  Vermont. 

In  closing  this  Report,  I  would  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  I  was  received.  Especially  my  thanks  are 
due  to  the  family  where  I  found  such  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  home. 

Nathan  Dubfbs. 
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profited  us.  No  reflecting,  unbiased  mind  cftn  ponder  the  soenes  through 
which  we  have  paued,  without  gathering  some  ideas  that  will  he  nsefid 
to  him. 

Not  onlj  have  there  been  trials  of  skill  and  trials  of  strength  exhib- 
ited,  but  man's  inventive  genius  has  been  brought  to  the  test.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  inquiring  mind  to  have  viewed  all  that  has 
passed  before  him  without  in  some  waj  being  profited, — ^without  adding 
something  to  the  amount  of  his  knowledge,  however  great  that  knowledge 
maj  have  been. 

These  are  occasions  on  which  comparisons  are  made,  and  with  a  small 
degree,  even,  of  emulation,  a  man  will  imbibe  some  new  idea  that  will 
occupy  his  mind  during  his  leisure  moments. 

From  thence  arise  the  good  ■  fruits  of  these  exhibitions,  and  he  is  a 
dolt  who  will  not  partake  of  them. 

Thomas  W.  Waki>. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  October  last  It  was 
my  privilege,  as  a  si^bstitute  for  my  friend  Sewall,  to  land  upon  this 
island  of  the  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

Although  limited  in  territory,  this  island  possesses  many  interesting 
features  which  claim  our  consideration.  Its  inhabitants  have  long  been 
reputed  for  their  hospitable  and  generous  character.  They  have  here- 
tofore derived  most  of  their  income  from  the  treasures  of  the  ocean- 
They  have  been  more  accustomed  to  ploughing  the  sea  than  the  land. 
Deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, they  find,  when  at  home,  a  community  within  themselves.  Here  is 
the  true  secret  why  this  society,  with  its  limited  resources,  has  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent.  It  is  a  family  concern ;  each  one  seems  desir- 
ous to  add  something  to  make  the  occasion  instructive  and  interesting ; 
no  one  has  the  fear  that  their  offering,  however  small,  will  be  over- 
looked, or  that  they  would  have  occasion  to  say.  It  is  no  use  for  me  to 
contribute,  so  long  as  some  more  favored  one  will  claim  the  merit  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  features  in  this  exhibition  was 
the  great  number  of  contributors  and  variety  of  contributions.  The 
ladies  were  there  in  their  every-day  costume,  not  as  carpers  and  idle 
spectators,  but  anxious  to  show  us  their  bread  and  butter,  paintings  and 
drawings,  preserves,  pickles  and  wine,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  more 
especially  their  wonderful  skill  in  domestic  manu&cture  and  fancy 
articles,  slippers,  shawls  and  tidies,  mats  and  rugg,  quilts  and  cushions. 
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sacks  and  sOcks,  in  fine,  articles  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  useful  and 
ornamental. 

The  specimens  of  butter  were  very  numerous, — not  in  large  quantity, 
for  I  understand  that  two  pounds  was  sufficient  to  enter  for  premium. 

In  the  department  of  fruit,  the  specimens  of  apples  and  pears  were 
quite  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  example  of  a  few  enterprising  men  has  already  produced  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  island ;  lands  once 
barely  worth  possessing  are  now  found  capable  of  producing  some  of 
the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Eetired  sea-captains  find  it  profitable  to  devote  a  part  of  their  hard 
earnings  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  Com,  rye,  oats  and  vegetables 
of  every  description  are  produced,  not  surpassed  in  any  section  of  our 
G)mmonwealth.  A  vast  area  of  land,  now  lying  waste  and  desolate, 
might  be  made  by  the  hand  of  culture  to  yield  abundant  harvests. 
Enough  has  already  been  done  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done. 

The  stock  exhibited  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  I  had  expected. 
Although  measures  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  breed  of  Ayr- 
shires  upon  the  island,  still  I  think  not  with  that  success  desired ;  they 
did  not  seem  fully  developed,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  good  measure  to 
their  care  and  keeping.  The  sheep  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
although  they  boast  of  most  excellent  mutton. 

The  whole  island  might  be  converted  into  one  great  sheep  pasture, 
where  with  care  and  attention,  some  of  the  finest  breeds,  such  as 
Merinos  and  Southdowns,  might  be  raised  to  profit  Let  some  enter- 
prising farmer  set  the  example,  and  before  many  years  this  island  could 
boast  of  as  fine  sheep  as  the  hills  of  Vermont. 

In  closing  this  Report,  I  would  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  I  was  received.  Especially  my  thanks  are 
due  to  the  family  where  I  found  such  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  home. 

Nathan  Dubfbs. 
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AXALTSIS  OF  PrKMIUHS  AND  Gratditiks  AWAKDED^CODcladed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCIETIES. 

■  ■  ■         -  ■  1 
Amount  awarded  for 
Agricultural  Imple- 
ments. 

1 
1 

Amount   offered  for 
raising  forest  trees. 

Amount  awarded  and 
paid    out   for    the 
same. 

1 

Amount  for  experi- 
ments on  manures. 

liSl 

Ifll 

Amount  ai^arded  for 
objects  other  than 
agricultural. 

11 

e  E  •^ 

cs:§ 

S5 

Haesachasetts,     . 

- 

$1,000  00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Essex,    . 

. 

$88  00 

30  00 

- 

$40  00 

- 

$149  50 

412 

Middlesex,     .       . 

)       . 

18  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60  50 

198 

Middlesex  North, 

» 

200 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

27  00 

- 

Middlesex  8outh, 

* 

27  50 

30  00 

- 

25  00 

$6  00 

66  06 

108 

Worcester,    . 

• 

02  50 

22  00 

- 

- 

■ 

15  25 

212 

Worcester  West, 

• 

20  00 

30  00 

- 

10  00 

- 

92  00 

ISO 

Worcester  North, . 

* 

51  75 

50  00 

- 

- 

•     2400 

92  62 

236 

Worcester  North-West, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27  50 

67 

Worcester  South, . 

350 

36  00 

- 

- 

700 

07  45 

175 

Worcester  South-East, 

- 

30  00 

- 

- 

- 

72  09 

207 

Hampshire,  Franldin 
ana  Hampden, 

11  50 

- 

• 

- 

- 

40  25 

210 

HampsUre,    . 

10  25 

15  00 

- 

40  00 

- 

44  00 

100 

Highland,      . 

- 

- 

- 

3  00 

06  00 

144 

Hampden, 

31  00 

15  00 

- 

- 

- 

57  25 

73 

Hampden  East, 

10  50 

25  00 

- 

80  00 

- 

39  00 

75 

Union,    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Franklin, 

12  00 

10  00 

- 

- 

13  50 

47  75 

179 

Honsatonlc,  . 

18  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

232  00 

313 

Berkshire, 

<eoo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

423  00 

475 

Hoosac  Valley, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150  50 

300 

Norfolk, .       .    ^  . 

23  00 

15  00 

- 

- 

- 

29  00 

160 

Bristol,   . 

0  00 

105  00 

$43  00 

60  00 

- 

242  25 

378 

Bristol  Central, 

3500 

- 

- 

- 

- 

108  00 

271 

Plymouth, 

12  75 

60  00 

f 

60  00 

- 

220  12 

366 

Marshfield,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67  75 

218 

Htngham, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6100 

137  89 

660 

Barnstable,    . 

300 

700 

- 

12  00 

- 

60  63 

227 

Nantucket,     . 

- 

13  00 

- 

12  00 

45  00 

63  50 

114 

Martha's  Vineyard, 

- 

15  00 

- 

20  00 

18  00 

100  57 

246 

Totals,     . 

1       • 

$550  25 

$1,507  00  1  $43  00 

$365  00 

$170  50 

$^,7M32 

6,401 
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NAMES  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  in  which  resided  the  persons  when 
receiving  the  Premiums  and  Gratuities  awarded  hy  the  County  Socie- 
ties^ and  the  severed  amounts  as  disbursed. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brighton,    .        •        < 

.9200  00 

Newbnryport,     . 

.    950  00 

Danverg,     . 

.      25  00 

Newton, 

.      15  00 

Dedbam,     •        •        . 

.      15  00 

Palmer, 

.    150  00 

• 

Milton, 

.      15  00 
.    100  00 

Waltham,   • 
Totol,    . 

/     25  00 

Needham,   . 

.  1595  00 

Also  three  scholarships,  in  Cambridge,  ITadlej  and  Sonderland, 


153  00 


ESSEX. 


• 

Amesbary, .        .        .        .      95  00 

Marblehead,        .        .        .    923  00 

Atkinson,    • 

50 

Methaen,    • 

■ 

• 

9  00 

Andover,    . 

14  00 

Middleton,  . 

■ 

• 

14  00 

Bfk>n,       .        . 

40  00 

Newbury,    . 

■ 

.      38  00 

Boxibrd, 

.      37  50 

Newburyport, 

t        • 

.      24  50 

Bradford,    . 

96  00 

North  Andover,  . 

»        < 

.      71  00 

Danvers,     . 

.    122  00 

Rowley, 

»        « 

12  00 

Georgetown, 

1  00 

Salem, 

>        t 

21  00 

Groveland, . 

.      32  50 

South  Danvers,  . 

>        < 

.      10  50 

Haverhill,  . 

.    899  50 

Topsfield,    . 

>        1 

23  50 

Ipswich, 

5  50 

Wenham,    . 

t        • 

6  00 

Lawrence,  • 

.      20  00 

West  Newbury,  , 

1        • 

41  00 

Lynn, . 

Lynn  field,  . 

1  50 

i               JL     VM 

5  00 

Total,    .       .        .        91,073  50 

MIDDLESEX. 


Acton, 

.    943  00 

Boston, 

.      98  00 

Arlington,  . 

.      37  00 

Boxboroagh,        • 

.        .        2  00 

Bedford,     • 

.      13  75 

Cambridge^         • 

.      31  00 

Belmont,     . 

.    104  00 

Carlisle, 

6  25 

Billerica,     . 

8  00 

Charlestown, 

50 

lii 
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MIDDLESEX— CoNTiMUKD. 


Chelmsfoitl,         .        .        .      17  00 

Sherbom    .        .        .        •      90  50 

Concord,     • 

• 

.    205  75 

Somerville,  • 

.      17  00 

Fitchbnrg,  • 

3  00 

Stow, . 

.      26  75 

FramiDgham, 

.      49  50 

Sadboiy,     . 

5  50 

Groton, 

8  00 

Waltham,    . 

.      16  50 

Hudson, 

5  75 

Wayland,    • 

.      20  00 

Lexington, . 

>    132  25 

Westford,    . 

8  00 

Lincoln, 

46  25 

Weston,      • 

3  50 

Littleton^    . 

.  •    28  00 

Winchester, 

1  00 

Maiden, 

2  00 

Woburn,     . 

.      31  50 

Marlborough, 

15  25 

» 

4  00 

Worcester, . 
Total,    . 

• 

1  00 

Providence, 

.  9881  50 

MII^DLESEX   NORTH. 


Acton, 
Billerica,    • 
Chelmsford, 
Dunstable,  . 

T)rAf*ut 

.      $8  00 
.      22  00 
.    130  50 
.      68  00 
.      38  50 
.    121  50 

Reading,     . 
Tewksbnrj, 
Tyngsborough,    • 
Wilmington, 

Total,    . 

.      $500 

.      16  25 

.      9^ 

2^0 

Lowell, 

.  $528  75 

MIDDLESEX    SOUTH 


Ashland,     . 

.    $18  75 

Out  of  the  district,      .        .    $12  50 

Framtngham, 

.    343  08 

Sherbom,    • 

.      10  25 

Hopkinton,. 

.      10  00 

Southborongh, 

.      26  25 

HoUiston,    . 

7  50 

Sudbury,     • 

.      20  68 

Marlborough, 

.      12  25 
.      27  55 

Wayland,  . 
Total,    . 

.      26  81 

Natick, 

.  $519*62 

WORCESTER. 


Auburn, 

. 

. 

.      $2  00 

• 
Charlton,    . 

. 

• 

.    $15  00 

Barre, 

. 

. 

.      21  00 

Dudley, 

. 

a 

8  00 

Bolton, 

• 

. 

.      15  00 

FiU'hburg,  . 

■ 

. 

.    Ill  00 

Boylston,     . 

• 

• 

6  00 

Grafion, 

. 

• 

.      15  00 
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WORCESTER— Continued. 


Hardwiek,  . 
Holden, 
Leominster, 
Milfbrd, 
Millbur7,    . 
New  Braintree,  • 
Northborough,     . 
North  Bridgewater, 
Northbridge, 
Oakham,     • 
Oxford,       • 
Princeton,  • 


•5  00 

3  50 

25  00 

35  00 

101  00 

22  00 

5  00 

150  00 

1  00 

75 

22  00 

99  00 


Shrewsbury, 

Southbridge, 

Spencer,     • 

Sterling, 

Sutton, 

Webster,     • 

Westborough, 

West  Boylston, 

Worcester, . 

Other  towns  out  of  district, 


•85  25 

14  00 

3  00 

50 

222  00 

2  00 

86  00 

32  50 

481  75 

28  50 


Total, 


•1,517  75 


1 

W^ORCESTER    WEST. 

Athol,.        .        .     *  .        •      14  00 

Oakham,     . 

.    114  50 

Barre, 

.    372  75 

Palmer,       .        .        .        < 

.      55  00 

Brimfield, 

20  00 

Petersham, . 

1  75 

Boston, 

.      11  00 

Prescott,     .        .        .        . 

8  00 

Brookline,  . 

1  50 

Princeton,  •        .        .        . 

27  00 

Charlton,    . 

37  00 

Sturbridge,.        .  '      . 

7  00 

Fitchbnrg,  . 

,    100  00 

Sutton,        •        .        .        , 

.      81  00 

Hard  wick,  . 

.    100  00 

Templeton,. 

.      23  25 

Hubbardston, 

.       2  00 

Warren,      .        .        .        , 

14  00 

Monson, 

15  00 

Winchester,  N.  H.,     . 

25  00 

New  Braintree, 

.      20  25 
.      23  75 

Worcester,  .        .        .        . 
Total,    ...        J 

.      28  25 

North  Brool 

kfield, 

►        ' 

11,022  00 

WORCESTER   NORTH. 


Ashburnham, 
Ashby, 
Boston,  • 
Fitchburg,  • 
Lancaster,  . 
Leominster, 
Littleton,  . 
Lunenburg, 
New  Haven, 


113  00 
8  00 

7  00 
636  37 

2  00 
64  25 

8  00 
113  75 

1  50 


Northborongh,     • 
Oakdale,     . 
Princeton,  • 
Royalston,  • 
Shirley, 
Sterling, 
Westminster, 

Total,    . 


•1  00 

1  00 

217  50 

6  00 

14  00 

11  00 

47  50 


•1,051  87 


lir 
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WORCESTER  NORTH-WEST. 


Athol, 938  25 

Phillipaton, . 

.    121  66 

Fittwtlliam,  N.  H., 

. 

58 

Royalston,  • 

9  00 

New  Salem, 

. 

1  00 

Springfield, 

2  58 

Orange, 
Petersham, . 

2  err 

1  58 

• 

Total,    . 

.    177  32 

WORCESTER    SOUTH. 

Brimfield,   .                .        .    t40  00 

• 

Sturbridge,  • 

.  9174  45 

Brookfield, . 

. 

.      16  40 

Sutton, 

.      81  00 

Cbarlton,    . 

■        1 

.    152  55 

Wales, 

50 

Dudley, 

■ 

53  00 

Warren,     . 

.      45  90 

Holland, 

>        1 

9  00 

Webster,     . 

.      26  90 

Millbory,    . 

t                       4 

50 

Worcester, . 

1  00 

Southbridge, 

»                      ■ 

99  50 

Spencer,     • 

»                       • 

5  00 

ToUl,    . 

.  9655  70 

WORCESTER    SOUTH-EAST. 

Bellingham,                         .      96  50 

Providence,  R.  I., 

.      t8  00 

Blackstone, 

i 

11  00 

Salem,  Oregon,  . 

85 

Charlton,    • 

. 

17  00 

Southborongh,     . 

.      12  00 

Franklin,    . 

■ 

4  00 

Satton, 

.      20  00 

Grafton,      • 

■ 

19  00 

Upton, 

.      65  00 

HoIIiaton,    . 

• 

81  25 

Uxbridge,  . 

.      15  00 

Hopkinton, 

1                      « 

88  25 

Westborongh, 

.      68  00 

Medway,     • 

« 

3  12 

Wrentham,. 

3  25 

« 

Mendon,     • 
Milford, 

125  00 
229  87 

■ 
• 

Total,    . 

.  9726  59 

HAMPSHIRE,    HAMPDEN    AND    FRA> 

IKLIN. 

Amherst,     .        .        .        .    $18  00 

Easthampton, 

.    939  50 

Chicopee,    .        .        .        .      30  00 

Granby, 

400 

Cummington,      ..        .        •      11  00 

Hadley, 

.      60  50 

Deerfield,    .        .        .        .    136  00 

Hatfield, 

.      29  50 
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HAMPSHIRE,  HAMPDEN  AND  FRANKLIN— Continued. 


Leverett,     .        .        .        , 

.      U  00 

Springfield, 

.    921  00 

Northampton, 

.    269  00 

Sunderland, 

.      39  00 

Plainfield,  .        .        .        , 

.      19  00 

Westhampton,     . 

6  00 

Prescott,     . 

3  00 

Whately,     . 

.     ■  4  00 

Sbelburne,  .        .        .        . 

.      53  00 

Williamsburg, 

.      34  50 

South  Hadley,     . 

17  00 

• 

• 

Southampton, 

26  00  • 

Total,    . 

.  9823  00 

■ 

HAMPSHIRE. 


Amherst, 

.  9352  65 

Belehertown, 

.      23  25 

Enfield, 

24  00 

Chicopee,    . 

12  00 

Granby, 

9  00 

Hadley,       . 

.      62  75 

Leverett,     . 

.      20  82 

Monson, 

5  00 

Northampton, 

1  00 

Pelham, 
Prescott,     • 
Shutesbufy, 
South  Deerfield, 
South  Hadley, 
Springfield, 
Sunderland, 
Westfield,  . 

Total,    . 


.    929  25 

4  25 

7  00 

.      25  00 

6  00 

.    110  00 

.    138  05 

.      28  00 

.  9852  02 

HIGHLAND. 


Amherst,     .        .        .        .      95  50 

Newton  Falls,     ...        .90  50 

Becket, 

.      71  50 

Northampton, 

• 

6  00 

Chester, 

.      65  75 

Peru,  . 

.      40  75 

Dalton, 

• 

2  00 

Pittsfield,    . 

20  25 

Hinsdale,    . 

.      47  75 

Russell, 

50 

Huntington, 

4  50 

Southampton, 

■ 

10  00 

Lanesborough,    . 

2  50 

Washington, 

3  75 

Lee,    . 

50 

Worthington, 

.      17  50 

MiddlpfiMfl 

144  75 

iUlUUlcllcKl,                 « 

Montgomery, 

3  00 

Total,    ....  9447  00 

HAMPDEN. 


Agawam,    . 
Brimfieldf   . 


92  00 
3  50 


Chicopee,    . 
Holyoke,     . 


965  00 
13  00 


Ivi 
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HAMPDRN^CoNTiNUED. 


Longmeadowi 
Ludlow, 
Springfield, 
Wettfield,  . 


•67  50 
6  00 

875  00 
9  00 


West  Springfield, 
Wilbraham, 

Total,    . 


.  1122  50 
.      49  00 

.9712  50 


HAMPDEN    EAST. 


Belchertown, 
Brimfield,   . 
Holland,     • 
Ladlow, 


tl8  75 

Zi  00 

7  00 

12  00 


Monson, 
Palmer, 
Wales, 

Total, 


.  t217  00 

.    167  25 

2  00 

.  f458  00 


UNION, 


BUndfoid,  . 
Chester, 
Otis,  . 


•10  00 
8  00 
2  00 


Russell, 


Total,    . 


•3  00 


•18  00 


Adams, 
Alford, 
Becket, 
Egremont,  . 


FRANKLIN. 


Ashfield,     . 

,      ^2  50 

Bemardston, 

24  00 

Coleraine,  . 

.      17  50 

Conwaj,     . 

98  50 

Deerfield,    • 

167  60 

Ening, 

7  00 

GUI,    .        . 

12  50 

Greenfield, . 

.    189  50 

Leverett,     • 

12  00 

Leyden, 

.      11  00 

Montagne,  . 

Northfield,  • 

Orange, 

Out  of  ibe  countjr, 

Rowe, 

Shelbume^ . 

Shutesbury, 

Sunderland, 

Total,    . 


HOUSATONIC. 


•2  00 

58  00 

11  00 

151  00 


Great  Barrington, 
Lee,  .  .  • 
Lenox,  •  • 
Lanesborongb,    . 


•15  50 

• 

33  75 
8  00 
6  00 
0  00 
204  25 
2  00 
40  50 

.•843  00 


.  ^399  00 

.  114  00 

.  102  50 

7  00 
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HOUSATONIC— Continued. 


Monterey,  . 

.    944  00 

New  Marlborougb, 

.      85  50 

Otis,   .... 

2  50 

Pittflfield,    . 

5  00 

Richmond,  •    '     . 

4  00 

Sandisfield,. 

5  00 

Sheffield,    .        .        . 

.    372  00 

• 

Stockbridge, 

State  of  Connecticut,  . 

State  of  New  York,    . 

Tyringham, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Total,    . 


.  mi  50 
.  16  00 
.  13  00 
.  16  00 
.      12  00 

tl,542  00 


BERKSHIRE 


Becket, 

.    918  00 

Pern,  ;        .        ... 

•13  00 

Cheshire,    •        .        .        . 

84  00 

Pittsfield,    . 

.    577  50 

Dalton,       •        .        .        , 

.      68  00 

Richmond,  •        .        •        . 

81  00 

Glendale,    .        .        .        . 

2  00 

Sheffield,    .        .        .        . 

30  00 

Great  Barrington, 

67  50 

South  Adams,     . 

.      80  00 

Hancock,    .        .        ,        . 

.      20  50 

South  Williamstown,  . 

.      21  00 

Lanesborough,    . 

.    233  50 

Stockbridge, 

135  00 

Lee,   •        .        •        .        . 

128  00 

Washington, 

2  00 

Lenox,        •        •        •        . 

.    261  00 

West  Stockbridge,      . 

4  00 

Monterey^  .        .        •        . 

3  00 

Williamstown,     . 

104  00 

New  Ashford,      . 

13  50 

Windsor,    .        .        .        , 

2  00 

Nor t K   AH A.ma 

124  00 

Otis, 

4  00 

Total,    .        .        .        J 

^,026  50 

HOOSAC    VALLEY. 


Cheshire,    .        .        .        . 

.    937  25 

North  Adams,     . 

.  $252  50 

Clarksbui^, 

6  00 

Pittsfield,    . 

1  00 

Florida,      .        .        .        . 

16  50 

Pownall,     . 

.      29  00 

Hinsdale,    .        .        .        . 

6  00 

Stamford,    .       . 

8  00 

Horse  Show,  three  days,     , 

.    361  50 

South  Adams,     . 

.    136  00 

Lanesborough,    . 

.      24  00 

Williamstown,     . 

.    250  50 

Lee, 

22  00 
.      80  75 

Windsor,    • 
Total,    . 

2  00 

Lenox,        •        .        •        . 

tl,187  00 
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Boston,       •                •        .    158  00 

Needbam,  ....  |143  00 

BrookliQe,  . 

.      23  00 

Quincy, 

. 

• 

4  CO 

CaotOD, 

.      89  00 

Randolph,  . 

• 

• 

1  00 

Dedbam,     . 

.    137  50 

Roxbttry,    . 

•        1 

>                1 

.      76  00 

Dorchester,. 

.    197  00 

Sharon,       • 

>        < 

>                        4 

.      11  00 

Dover, 

86  25 

Stonghton,  . 

»        « 

(                         < 

.      67  00 

Fozborougb, 

1  00 

Walpole,     . 

>        • 

« 

16  00 

Franklin,    . 

1  00 

West  Koxbarjr,   . 

•        < 

t                        ■ 

140  00 

Medfield,     . 

.      24  60 

Weymouth, 

. 

a 

57  00 

Medway,     . 

6  50 

Wrentham,. 
Total,    . 

•                a 

■ 

t                  • 

11  00 

MUtoD,        .        .        .        .      41  00 

•1,090  75 

BRISTOL    CENTRAL. 


Acashiiet,   . 

.    959  25 

Berkley,     . 

.      90  25 

Dartmouth,  • 

8  25 

Dighton, 

.      14  75 

Fairhaven, . 

1  00 

Fall  Wver, . 

.    238  50 

Freetown,  . 

'  «             ' 

.      55  00 

Lakeville,   . 

122  75 

Mansfield,  . 

8  00 

Middleborough,  . 

6  00 

Myrick'fl,     . 

,      13  25 

New  Bedford, 
Norton, 
Plymouth,  • 
Raynham,  • 
Rochester,  . 
Somerset,  . 
Swanzey,  . 
Taunton,  . 
Westport,    . 

Total,    . 


PLYMOUTH. 


^90  50 
53  00 
10  00 
14  50 
10  00 
29  00 
190  00 
464  00 
17  60 


91,840  50 


Abington,    . 

.    988  00 

Hingham,    .                .        .      $3  50 

Bridgewater, 

.    622  05 

Kingston,    . 

4  60 

Carrer,       .        .        .        . 

13  00 

Lakeville,   . 

.      21  00 

Dartmouth,. 

1  00 

Marion, 

10  00 

Dusbury,    .        .        .        . 

17  25 

Mafshfield, . 

6  00 

East  Bridgewater, 

97  00 

Mattapoisett, 

50 

Halifax,      .        .        .        . 

43  75 

Medford,     . 

9  00 

Hanson,      .        .        .        . 

1  00 

Middleborough,  . 

110  76 
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PLYMOUTH— Continued. 


New  Bedford, 
North  Bridgewater, 
Plymouth,  , 
PlymptoD,  . 
Rochester,  • 
Pembroke,  . 


Abington,  . 
Daxbury,  . 
East  Boston, 
Easton, 

Hanover,    ,    ^ 
Kingston,    . 


.    $61  50 

.    880  25 

,      40  63 

.      42  00 

.      48  76 

8  00 

South  Scituate,  • 

.    tlS  00 

StoaghtoQ,  •        • 

.      20  00 

Taunton,    . 

.    115  00 

Wareham,  . 

5  00 

West  Bridgewater, 

.    180  14 

Total,    . 

11,002  68 

MARSHFIELD. 


to  25 

87  01 

6  00 

50 

25 

2  25 


Marshfield, , 
North  Bridgewater, 
Pembroke,  . 
Pljmoath,  • 
Scituate,     « 

Total,    • 


.  9167  86 

2  00 

.      10  50 

2  37 

8  50 

.  9238  80 

BARNSTABLE. 


HINGHAM.* 

Cohasset,     • 

. 

Quincy,       .... 

Hanover,    . 

- 

Scituate,     .... 

Hingham,    . 

- 

Weymouth, 

HuU,  .        .        .        < 

- 

Marshfield, . 

- 

Total,    .... 

Barnstable, . 
Dennis, 
Harwich,     . 


.  9351  06 

.      15  25 

7  00 


Sandwich,  . 
Yarmouth,  . 

Total,    . 


.    127  50 
.      23  80 

.  9424  61 


NANTQCKET. 

t 

No  towns  specified  in  returns. 

Total,    . 

.  9506  76 

MARTHA'S    VINEYARD. 

Chilmark,    ....  9180  00 

Tbbury, 
Total,    . 

.  9385  25 

Edgartown,         .        .        .      01  02 

.  9606  27 

*  No  dlabnnements  in  retarns. 
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AdAptAtlon  of  breeds  of  cattle, 21 

Agtssic,  Prof.  Louis,  lecton  bj, 145 

Agncultunl  Colleges, i6,47,K» 

AgricuUunl  College  buildings, 227 

Agricoltunl  College  of  MASsachosetts, 55,  61, 69, 224 

Agricultural  College,  plan  of  study  in,  .' 58,224 

A^cultjiral  College,  report  on, *    •  224 

Agricultural  education,  discussion  on, 29,39,65 

Agriculture  an  intellectual  pursuit, 9, 46  ' 

Agriculture  In  Europe, '   .       .       .  10 

Aldemeys, 51 

Allen*s  weeder, 288 

Amaxon,  valley  of  the, 'lecture  on, 145 

American  baj  tedder, 291, 292 

Angora  goats,         . 77 

Angora  wool  and  its  qualities, 78 

Animals,  breeding  of  for  special  purposes, 21,51 

Animals,  feeding  for  milk  or  butter, 71 

Animals,  feeding, 25,31,35,37,52,81,82 

Animals,  impregnation  of, 47,  48,  49 

Animals,  in  and  in  breeding  of, 76 

Animals,  selection  of  for  breeding, .       .     23, 30 

Apple  culture, 88,121,251,256,259 

Apple  culture,  report  on,        .       .' 251 

Apple,  fiiilure  of  the, ,       ....     90, 91 

Apple  orchards, 88 

Ashes  as  manure, 239 

Ayrshires  and  their  ralne, 21, 30 

AjTTBhires  for  dairy  purposes, 21 

Ayrshires,  introduction  of, .  30 

Bag-holder,  improved, 300 

Bay  State  rake, 294 

Birds  should  be  protected, 124 

Bimie,  Wm.,  essiiy  by, 267 

Bimie,  Wm.,  experiments  in  feeding  by, 28, 33, 37 

Board  of  Agriculture,  connection  of  with  Agricultoral  College,   ....  251 

Board  of  Agriculture,  history  of, 8 

Board  of  Agriculture,  meeting  at  Boston, 223 

Board  of  Agriculture,  meeting  at  Concord, 7,  70 
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Breeding,  laws  of,  .       .  ' 27, 28,  48,  49, 76, 281 

Buckeye  mower, 290 

Bull,  £.  W.,  Address  by, 7 

Bulls  and  their  management, 77,78,79 


• 


Cabbages  as  food  for  stock, 32,  81 

Canning  meats, 802 

Cattle,  adaptation  of  breeds  of, 21,279 

Cattle  breeding, 20,30,43,44,48,49,279,281 

Cattle,  care  of, 31,82,37 

Cattle,  characteristics  of  different  breeds, 21, 24, 51,  279 

Cattle,  diseases  among, 6 

Cattle,  food  for  and  treatment  of, 26,  44,  71,  82,  83 

Cattle  food,  preparation  of, 31,85,37,51,63,82 

Cattle,  grade  and  scrub,        .       .       .  ' 43 

Cattle  husbandry,  discussion  on, 19,  70 

Cattle,  oleaginous  foods  for, 73 

Clayey  lands,  ploughing  of, «       .       .         167 

Clement,  Asa,  essay  by,.       .       • 269 

Compost  of  dead  animals, 275 

Committees  of  the  Board  for  1868, 284,285 

Contagious  diseases  among  cattle,  report  on, 6 

Com,  production  of  to  the  acre, «       .       .       '.         205 

Cotton-seed  meal, 26,  ^,  72,  73, 84,  85 

Cows  and  heifers,  value  of  in  Massachusetts, 282 

Cows,  food  for  and  treatment  of, 26,  44 

CureuUo  attacking  fruits, 123 

• 

Delegates  to  exhibitions  in  1868, 283 

Development  and  training, ,67 

Doe  plough, 286 

Drainage  and  irrigation, 240,  241 

Drainage,  discussion  on, 208 

Drainage,  essay  on,        .............  260, 261 

Drainage,  effect  of  on  soils, \    176,213,214,219,261 

Drainage  of  lands  lengthens  seasons, 211 

Drains,  depths  of, 215 

Drains,  varieties  of; 212,213 

Drift  origin,    ........' 155 

Education  in  Massachusetts, 62,  63 

Excelsior  root-cutter, 299 

Fairs,  tiroes  of  holding, .....' 277 

Fall  and  spring  ploughing,  essay  on, 267 

Feeding  of  animals, 25,26,37,45,53,71,74 

Fences,  durability  of,      .       ., 231 

Food,  preparation  of, 4tl,  35, 37, 45, 52,  53,  76 

Fruit  cultura,  discussion  on, 87 

Fruit,  value  of  in  Massachusetts, 87 

Gamgee*s,  Prof.  John,  method  of  preserving  meat, 803,  304 

Gas  lime  for  manure, 200,201,239 

Glass  houses  for  fruit  culture, ..'... 132 


« 
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Gnpe  cvltun 89,96,98,106,108,109*111,115 

Grape,  Concord, lOi,  105, 110 

Grape,  DeUwire, 102, 106 

Grape,  DianA  and  CatAwbA, 115 

Grape,  ir«rtferd,     ....      * 103 

Grape,  bybridiuUon  of  the, 117,118 

Qtmpe,  protection  of  the  in  winter 119 

Grape,  Rngen*  No.  4, 109 

Grepee,  dieeeMt  anong, 89,96,97,106 

Grapee,  needling, 118 

GrMe,  time  to  cot, MT 

Green  crope  ploughed  in  for  mtnare, SI7 

Hey  crop  of  MaaenchiiMtte, il5 

Hay  crop,  report  on, 24< 

Hajr-CQtten, 298 

Hay  tea  for  calres, 87 

Hay  teddeni, 291 

Hedges  and  farm  fenoee,  report  on, 229 

Hen  manure,  value  of,    .  .     / 184, 185, 190 

HoTM-rakes, 293,294 

Hyde,  Alexander,  eaaay  by, 179 

Imperial  farm  at  Vincennes, 11 

Impregnation  of  animals, 44^  47, 50 

Improved  Dan  vers  seed-eower  and  hoe, 287 

Improvement  of  stock,  essay  on, 277 

In  and  in  breeding,  76 

Johnson,  J.  Jr.,  essay  by, 277 

Lactoroetere, 80 

Lands  affected  by  drainage, 909 

Laying  tile  drains, 218,217 

Laws  of  impregnation  of  animals, .  •       •  .       .  44^  49, 50, 51 

Liebig*8  process  for  preserving  meat, •       .         802 

Lime  as  manure, • •       .         288 

Loring,  George  B.,  address  by, 18 

Manure,  a  complete, 17 

Manure  and  its  application,  report  on, 232 

Manures,  absorbent, 275 

Manures,  discussion  on, 170, 184, 198 

Manures,  essay  on,  by  A.  Hyde, •        .         179 

Manures  from  the  hennery  and  piggery, •       •       .184, 185 

Manures  on  the  surface  of  soils, 193, 198 

Manures  should  be  adapted  to  soiU, 206, 207 

Manures,  waste  of, 233, 248 

Marl,  197 

Meat,  production  of  profitable, SS2, 51 

Merriam,  H.  C,  remarks  by, • 45, 47 

Mildew  on  the  grape, 89,  86,  97, 106 

MUk  and  its  test, 80,81 
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Paffe. 

Milk  of  00W8  affected  by  their  food, 71,80 

Montgomery  fork| 297 

Morgairs,  Dr.,  process  of  preserviog  meats, 801 

Mowers, .         890 

Muck,  its  value  and  uses, 180, 181,  234,  286 

Mack  on  sandy  soils,  199 

Mulching  peach-trees, 181 

Museum  of  comparative  anatomy, 40,  41 

National  fodder-cotter, 298 

Natural  history,  a  knowledge  of  necessary, 43 

Natural  laws  should  be  known,      . 27,  28,  48, 49 

Night  soil  and  iU  value,         .' 182,183,860 

Night  soil,  essay  on, 269 

Old  orchards, ' 252, 254.  255 

Oleaginous  foods  for  cattle, 73, 74 

Peach  culture, 125, 180, 184 

Peaches  in  pots, 187 

Pears  affected  by  seasons,      •       .       .- 98 

Pear  culture, 92,  93 

Pears,  diseases  in, 94,  95 

Peat  muck, '187,191 

Plaster  of  Paris  a  manure, *       .         237 

Plough,  Doe, 286 

Ploughing,  best  time  for, 136, 137 

Ploughing,  deep  and  shallow,        .       .    •  .       .        .       .    138, 139, 143, 164, 165, 173 

Ploughing,  discussion  on, 134, 16>),  165, 175, 178 

Ploughing  in  autumn  and  spring, 136, 137, 141, 267 

Ploughing  in  manure, 165, 190 

Ploughs,  kinds  of  for  different  uses, 142, 286 

Plnmer^s  adjustable  hoe,  • 288 

Potash  and  soda, 15 

Pre8er\'ing  meats, 301 

Product  of  dairy  cows  in  Massachusetts, 282 

Roots  for  stock, 83,84 

• 

Salting  meats, 801 

Salt  as  manure, 237 

Science  and  practice, 89,  43 

Seaweed  for  manure, 203 

Seedling  grapes, 113 

Sheep  manure,       . •       .  189 

Sheep  in  pastures, ^....  68 

Specialties  in  farming,  report  on, 248,  249 

Soap  and  old  orchards, 253 

Soils,  distinction  of, 168 

Steaming  food, 31,32,33,45,76,82 

Steamer,  simple  and  cheap, 38 

Stockbridge,  Levi,  address  by,       .       .       ; 55 

Student  labor  on  the  college  farm, 68,  69 
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Sabtoil  Attachment  for  ploogbi, 171 

SabMil  piougbing, ^    .       .       .138,139 

Solphur  for  grape-vines,  lOi 

Sofiace  maniuing,  ....*. Id3 

Tn»4iraining, 898,  SS3, 266 

TUe-makiag, 883 

Ville,  Prof.,  ezperimend  by, 15, 16, 39 

Ville,  Prof.,  six  lectoies  on  agricnltore, .      - 18 

Vine,  age  of  the, 99 

Vine,  management  of  the, 129 

Vine,  pruning  of  the, 107 

Voelcker,  Prof.,  ezperimanta  oi,' 54, 85 

Walker's  improved  hone  pitchfork, 896 

Waste  of  wooUen  mills  for  manors, 186, 187 

Wheat,  culture  of,  .    ' 137 

Wheat  in  New  England,       .       .       .' 9 

Whtttemore  self-locking  rake, 893 

Wine  as  a  beverage,  107 

Toong  orchards,  treatment  of, 856 
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